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Art. I.— History of England from the Fall of^Jrdlseg to 
the Defeat of the Spanish Armada, By James Anthony 
Fkoude, M.A. Reign of Elizabeth. Vols. V. and VI. 
Eondon: 1870. 


longer we travel in the ronipany of Mr. Eroude, the 
more unwilling we are to i)art from him, and we leai*n with 
regret from the concluding pages of these volumes that he has 
relinquished his original intention of carrying on the narrative 
to the death of Elizabeth. The execution of Mary Queen of 
Scots and the destruction of the Spanish Armada are the two 
great events which terminated the struggle for the indepen¬ 
dence of the crown of England against its internal and its ex¬ 
ternal enemies; and Mr. Eroude regards thiscatasti’ophe as the» 
appropriate termination of his work. Much indeed remains to 
be told of heroic interest and of imperial splendour. A history 
^of the reign of Elizabeth, in which, the great names of Coke 
and Bacon, Essex and Raleigh, Spenser and Shakspeare, find 
no place, is necessarily but a fragment. But** Mr. Eroude’s 
view of histor}' is tragic rather than epic. lie traces the 
course of an idea, ratlier tlmn the course of events. He took 
up the talc of England’s greatness at that period of the reign 
of Henry VIII. when tlie king, moved by passion, by the ardent 
desire of an heir, and by the spirit of the Reformation, broke 
with Rome, divorced his queen, and flew to new and most 
unhappy nuptials. Erom that moment the cause of the Refoi;- 
mation and of the crown in England b^pcame one- The inde¬ 
pendence of the nation was at stake; and a struggle commenced 
which severed this country from the politics of continental 
Europe, and at length, by its success, established the power and 
greatness of the English monarchy. That term of fifty years’ 
duration is, therefore, the most momentous period of our annals. 
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It was marked by the most extraordmary vicissitudes of good 
and evil fortune, by crimes and intrigues of matchless intricacy, 
by innumerable acts of violence, by foreign and domestic wars; 
but, it was crowned by final success, and w'hen that consum¬ 
mation was reached by the total overthrow of the designs of 
Spain and of the Catholic party, the dramatic interest of the 
Tudor dynasty may be said to end, 

T This we conceive to be the proper theme of Mr. Froude’s 
work; and although it does not square with the ordinary divi¬ 
sions of historical time, it wants nothing in completeness to 
make it one of the most striking historic^ records in the lan¬ 
guage. ' With this object in view, Froude has worked upon 
the vast materials, wdiich nis industry has collected or brought 
to' light from thj3 archives of past ages and foreign countries, 
with consummate art. He unravels the plots of conspirators 
and cabinets with infinite patience and ingenuity. Fvery tj'ait 
of character, every incident of fortune, finds a ])lacc on his 
canvas. His labour reminds us of a Aveaver in tapestry, avIio 
produces a work of art by combining innumerable colours on 
the wrong side (as it is termed) of the picture; it is not till wc 
have the whole result before us that we can judge of the skill 
with which the general effect is created. Not a hue is ob¬ 
scured, not a touch is wasted, and at last we find ourselves in 
face of a grand delineation of an historic pageant which pro¬ 
duces on the mind the impression of life.* 

Mr. Froude nowhere claims the merit of judicial impjirtiality, 
nor does he care to weigh evidence in the calm and even scales 
which determine the value of conflicting testimonies and ci>n- 
tested facts. He is himself carried away by the passions of 
the age he is describings as strongly as if he had lived in it. 
He rushes to his conclusions, not by argument, but by intuition. 
His object appears to be to produce the strongest possible 
effect by an art not dissimilar from that of a great dramatist. 
The personages who figure in this history are invariably pre¬ 
sorted to tihe reader in the form they have assumed in Mr. 
Froude's own conception of them—their virtues are heightened, 
their crimes are palEated, tlieir acts are justified or condemned 
by the strong light he throws upon the stage. He cares not 
to^ apply to them any rigorous objective standard or rule of 
ri^t and wrong, of justice and injustice; they appear to him 
as actors in the great plot of human affairs destined to achieve 
a ^ven object, and he remains indifferent to the means by 
wlddi it is aocmnplkhed. At the end ^f all, he sees before him 
on the xme haxul the glorious spectacle of a free and powerful 
nation, crushing its enmnaos, vmdicating its laws, and estab- 
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liahing for ever the cause of Kberty in the ^orld—oiuthe other 
hand, the dark 'and sanguinary agents of ^ome and of Spain^ 
more hateful for the.cause they were vainly endeavouring to 
defend than for the crimes committed in defence of it. His 
choice from the first page to th6 last is made. His sympathies 
are declared. It wo^d cost him as much to acknowledge the 
virtues of an enemy, or jto shed one drop of compassion over 
his merited fate, as it would to admit that even the good cauSS 
was often served by unrighteous and oppressive means. 

It is a remarkable indication of the absorbing interest felt by 
Mr. Froude in the great coliflict of the age, that h§ never in 
these volumes so much as adverts to the internal administration 
of England during the reign of Elizabeth, nor does he nptice 
any of the laws or events of the time unoonneoted with the 
plot of his drama. Thus wc find but a passing allusion to the 
Parliament of 1586, and no allusion to the manly conduct of 
Mr. Wentworth in that assembly, no unworthy precursor of the 
patriotic commoners of the next century. The omission is to 
be regretted, and the more -so, as'in his former volumes Mr. 
Froude had paid especial attention to the condition of the 

S jople and the progress of liberty in the House of Commons. 

or was this a matter foreign to his subject. TJie real strength 
of Elizabeth lay in the faithful allegiance and general content¬ 
ment of her English, subjects. The social insurrections which 
had marked the preceding reigns entirely ceased. The laifr 
was enforced wth ease and regularity. The taxation of the 
country was light: the policy of the reign was pacific; afld, 
except the divisions caused by differences of religion, England 
was never more united or more attached to the crown. But 
Mr. Froude j)refers to pass lightly •over these tame and unex¬ 
citing portions of his subject; and he reserves his strength 
for those scenes which jic describes >vith sD much eloquence 
and power. ^ 

We have had occasioif, in criticising the former volmnefi of 
this history, to point out the consequences of this impassioned 
style of writing. It renders Mr. Froude bold to paradox and 
pitiless to severity. In his eyes, Henry VIII., stained by a 
thonsand acts of brutality, avarice, and lust, becomes the 
* Sun of the Beformation,’ and Acts of Parliament dictated 
by every excess of despotic will ara made to plead the cause 
of the founder of a power nursed by the Tudors into great¬ 
ness. In his eyes, again, Mary Stuart, the nursling of the 
Court of France and the martyr of the Catholic creed, becomes 
the most wanton, wicked, false, and cruel of her species—a 
panther in human form, with the passions of an anim^ and the 
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subtlety of a devil. With the tools and instruments of the 
false creed and the bad cause Mr. Froude wages internecine 
war. He is not unwilling that their* infgmal secrets should be 
tom from them by the rack, and that they should expiate their 
crimes by being cut down before the hangman’s office was 
done, and disembowelled half alive before the people. Let us 
take the following examples. In December 1580 seven or 
?ight young priests were arrested, and required to denounce 
the Catholic gentlemen at whose houses they had been re¬ 
ceived. They refused, and * it was thought just and necessary 
^ to use other means to force them to speak.’ 

‘The Tower rack stood in. the long vaulted dungeon below the 
armoury. Under a warrant signed by six of the Council, and in the 
presence of the Lieutenant, whose duty was to direct and moderate the 
application of the pains, they were laid at various times, and more than 
once, as they could bear it, upon the frame, the Commissioners sitting 
at their side and i-epeating their questions in the intervals of the wind¬ 
ing of tlie winch. A practice which by the law was always forbidden 
could be palliated only by a danger so great that the nation had be¬ 
come like an uraiy in the field. It was repudiated on the return of 
calmer times, and the employment of it rests as a stain on the memory 
of those hy whom it was used. It is none the less certain, however, 
that the danger was real and terrible, and the same causes irJtich 7'e- 
tieve o commander in active service from the restraints of the common 
/aic, appbi to the conduct o f statesmen icho are dealing vdtk organised 
ti'cason. The law is made for the nation, not the nation for tlic law. 
Those who transgress do it at their own risk, but they may plead cir¬ 
cumstances at the bar of history, and have a right to he heard.’ (Vol. v. 
p. 827.) 

And thou follow some of the vile excuses employed by Wal- 
singham’s agents to justify their lawless barl>arity. 

Again, in describing the execution of Babington and his 
associates, Mr. Froude states that ‘tliey wore all hanged bu1 
‘ for a moment, according to the letter of the sentence, taken 
‘ down while the snsncptihiUty of agoVty was vifnnpaircd. and 
‘ cut in pieces afterwords^ with due precautions far the protrae- 
‘ tion of the painf This abominable atrocity elicits from Mr. 
Froude the following remarks :—‘ If it were to bo taken as 
^ part of the Catholic creed that to kill a prince in the interests 
^ of the Holy Church was an act of piety an<l merit, stern 

* English common sense r.a^ight the readiest means of expressing 

* its opinion both r»f the creed and its professors.’ We should 
blush for English common sense if to hack living men in jneces 
had ever been a practice approved by the English people. But 
the charge as regards the nation is hapi)ily unfounded. It was 
Elizabeth herself avIu* had, in a paroxysm of revenge and 
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terror, requii'ed that the execution of •Babington and his con¬ 
federates should be carried into effect with circumstances of 
peculiar cruelty. Mr. Froude says, ‘ Elizabeth forbade a re- 
‘ petition of the scene •bn the following day.’ • The truth is that 
the bloody si>ectacle had so strongly excited the disgust of the 
people that it was thought unsafe to repeat it. 

■One more example* oi’ this fierce disposition of an historian 
who is otherwise in all things the most humane and amiable q£ 
men, and wc have done with this unpleasant part of our task. 
Our readers may imagine with Avhat fervour and skill Mr. 
Froude repeats the oft-told tale of the exeoution of Mary 
Stuart. It is the counterpart of his celebrated descrij>tion of 
the murder at Kirk o’ field; nor Vloes the spectacle of that 
tremendous ])assion, borne, as he admits, with a majSstic 
dignity and faith not unworthy of the martyr's crown, elicit 
from him one line of compassion or regret. The associations 
awakened in the mind of Mr. Froude by this scene are those 
of the stage- ^ It was the most brilliant acting throughout.’ 
But there is one touch in this {passage peculiarly his own. 
Queen Alary, as is well known, was not allowed in that 
supreme hour of her fate to have access to her chaplain and 
confessor. The last sacraments of her Church were denied 
her. As she a]>proaohod the block ‘ she kissed Alelville, and 
^ turning, asked for her chaplain Du Preaii. lie was not 
‘ present. There htM been a fear of some religious melodramo^ 
* which, it was thought well to avoid,'* AVhen it is remembered 
what the office of the C^atholic priest is to the departing sovl, 
we cannot call to mind any sentence more pregnant ^yith a 
painful meaning than this is. 

' Va3 victis’ miffht be the motto of Air. Froude’s history, as 
it is of all the writers of the school of Air. Carlyle. Tlic 
chivalrous symj^athy for weakness and soriwv, which holds 
that gi-eat sufferings may mitigate the judgment of' history 
on great offeiTces, finds no favour in their eyes. Mr. Froude’s 
opinion of the execution of Mary Stuart is simply that * the 
‘ political Avisdom of a (jritical and difficult act has never in tlie 
‘ world's history been more signally justified.’ Be it so, if he 
Avill- Let all mercy, forbearance, kindness, and moderation be 
bloAvn to the winds. Let every one have their deserts, and 
the fight be fought out by these jw)or half-blind mortals to the 
bitter end. But if these things are to be done with im¬ 
punity oil the one side, are they to be condemned without 
appeal on tlie other? Air. Froude does not appear to remember 
that the same contempt of the rights of humanity, the same 
unrelenting intolerance of the adverse cause, Avas precisely the 
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plea used by Philip II.' and the Spanish inquisitors - to justify 
their barbarous policy, their secret assassinations, their judicial 
murders^ and their sanguinary wars.^ They, too, were sincere. 
They, too, held that no faith was to be Tce])t and no measure 
observed in dealing with the heretic. However else they 
might differ, both parties in this fierce struggle agreed in this, 
that no falsehood was too base, no artifice too subtle, no act of 
authority too san^inary to be used against their respective 
enemies- There is some inconsistency in judging the crimes 
of one party with so much seveinty and the crimes of the other 
party with so much forbearance. , 

For oifrselves, we confess that we feel more confidence in 
writers loss highly gifted With dramatic power, wlio judge men 
by 'iheir motives, rather than by their success. Weighed by 
the eternal laws of truth, luimanity, and tolerance, both parties 
must be equally condemned; and wc arc not disposed to ex¬ 
tenuate their guilt, either by contrasting it Avith that of their 
respective antagonists, or by exulting in tlie successful termi- 
nathmof tlieir ])oli(:y. Hut* no doubt Mr. Fronde has caught in 
a A'cry high degree the spirit of the present age. He pi'csents 
the narrative of these events in a Ibrm jjrc-einineatly calcu¬ 
lated to excite interest, to rouse sympathy, and to revive the 
jiassions of the times in which they occurred. And he 
deserves the highest credit for the minuteness and extent of 
Jiis researches, Avhicli haAC enabled him to add a large amount 
of detail to the record of events Avhich have been incessantly 
canvassed for the last three hundred years. U])on the Avhole, 
we think these volumes are the most successful aucl elaborate 
portion of his whole Avork, Avith the exception of the volume 
devoted to EdAvard VI. ,and Queen Mary, Avhich avc still 
regard as his masterjneee. The diffieulties of historical e,om- 
positiou are enonnon ly increased by the profuse disclosures of 
contem])orary evidence Avliicli have recently taken ])lace. To 
bunt down a fact amidst the intricatries of diplomatic corre¬ 
spondence, between agents, who were as often employed in 
concealing the truth as in imparting it, is no easy task; and 
there is a ])erpetual danger of being misled by apparent dis- 
coA'eries, which more complete investigation shows to be 
delusions. In those portions of this history which concern the 
trial and execution of Mary Stuart and the Spanish Armada, 
Mr. Froude has lieen to a considerable extent anticipated by 
the researches of Mr. Tytler for his history of Scotland, and 
of Mr. Motley for Ids history of the United Provinces. These 
were the croAvning incidents of a conflict of tAventy years* 
duration; but the infinite details of that protracted struggle 
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have never before been investigated vsdth the minuteness or 
combined with the skill, which Mr. Froude has brougHt to bear 
upon them. 

The person and the “figure of Queen Elizabeth are, as mierht 
be expected, the most prominent and striking objects in these 
volumes. Mr. Froude has drawn the C^ueen, as she is still 
represented in some of* the fanciful portraits of her time, wth- 
out shadow and, we might add, without a veil. However, 
severe he may be to those personages who are opposed to his 
own political creed, he has not treated the worst of them more 
harshly than lie has treated Elizabeth. The* result is that 
wliilst he IS an ardent ailvocate of her cause, and triumphs in 
her success, every page, every line of these volumes seems 
written to show how ill she deserved it. He denies ^er 
political ability, by showng that on every bccsision the lesser 
and meaner motive outweighed the public and generous end; 
so that opportunities without number wei'c allowed to slip by 
wliich, fitly used, would have relieved her at once from her 
difficulties and made her the greatest Princess in Europe, 
lie denies her Protestantism, maintaining that all her own 
sympathies were with the old religion; that she preferred to 
he surrounded by (^atholics, in spite of their never-ending 
cons[)iracies against her; that she refused or neglected to put 
the laws in force against them ; that she scorned and abhorred 
the Church of Englknd and her own bishops; and that thc^ 
only tie which bound licr to the Reformation Avas that of her 
own birth. To deny the lawfulness of her father’s divorce 
from (^ithcrlno and the Church, was to bastardise herself. 
On the great rpiestious of religion the Queen is believed by 
Mr. Fronde to have been ]>urcly indifferent; ^ despising fanatics, 

‘ Puritan or Pa])ist., with Erasmian heartiness ; ^ content ^ with 
^ outward order and conformity, with liberty to every man to 
‘ tliink in private as he'pleased;’ altogether free from dog¬ 
matic prcferAices and convictions, and <‘herishing in fact a 
theory of absolute toleration and indifference which was ‘ two 
^ centuries before its time.’ This view of the Queen’s policy 
and opinions is, the reader wll observe, to a greaf extent a 
novel one. 

Of her personal character Mr. Froude has drawn a frightful 
picture, but one Avhicli we fear is less open to controversy. 

‘ Sir Francis Walsingham,’he says,* ‘not once only, but at 
‘ every trying crisis of her life, to describe her conduct 
‘ as “ dishonourable and dangerousdishonourable, because 
‘ she never hesitated to bi’cak a promise when to keep it was 
‘ inconvenient; and dangerous, from the universal distrust 
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‘ which she had inspured in those who had once relied upon 

* her/ dier reign and her life were one long tissue of deceit, 
practised alike on her friends and on her foes. She never had 
an ally whom she did not abandon or betray in the hour of 
need; she never had an enemy whom she did not seek to cajole 
rather than to brave. ' Todo,’ said Philip II., ‘ es embuste y 

* entretenimiento.^ 

No. sovereign was ever served by \viser or more devoted 
"'Ministers; no Ministers were ever used with more ingratitude, 
avarice, and deceit by their sovereign. Yet men like Cecil, 
Walsinghani, .Paulet, and Drake would have risked not only 
their lives, but their souls in her service; while she gave at 
least an equal share of he^ confidence and favour to creatures 
like the hireling Crofts, who betrayed every secret of the Court 
to his employer the Spanish Ambassador, or the fop Hatton 
— a butterfly of the presence-chamber. The ladies of her 
household were friends of Mary and sometimes pensioners of 
Spain. 

Oddly enough, Queen Elizabeth enjoys in popular estima¬ 
tion the glory and the fame of having done precisely what she 
refused to do. Slie might have placed'herself at the head of a 
Protestant League of invincible power in Europe—she might 
by a small effort have terminated the contest in tlie Low 
Countries—she might at one time have turned the scale in 
favour of the Protestants of France—she might have given an 
* immediate ascendency to the Kirk of Scotland and its cham¬ 
pions, which would have decided the vacillating} character of 
James and fitted him to be her declared successor on the 
English throne—she might as Queen of England have en¬ 
countered and defeated the fleets of Spain on the ocean and in 
either hemisphere, as in fact they were encountered by the 
private adventurers, who slipped away from her shores, and 
brought back with them, almost unawares, the treasures of the 
New World and the maritime supremacy of England. During 
great part of her reign, and in" the crisis of her fate, 
her own safety and the existence of the kingdom depended 
on its naval power, and in Drake, Hawkins, and Frobisher 
Elizabeth had the best seamen in the world. Yet nothing was 
done to support the fleet. The navy did not exist as a pro¬ 
fession. The entire force of the Queen’s ships in 1588 con¬ 
sisted of thirteen ships Of 400 tons, and of only thirty-eight 
vessels, including pinnaces, carrying the Queen’s flag. The 
sailors who defeated the Armada were famished for want of 
rations, killed by sour beer, which the Queen compelled them 
to drink, and sent to sea with so little ammunition that they 
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depended to serve their guns on what •they took from the 
enemy. Even after the victory, the base and iuggai*dly con¬ 
duct of the Queen broke the hearts of her captains, and 
ruined in fortune the min who had equipped and com¬ 
manded the fleet Not a dollar would she spend, not a jewel 
would she part with, though the fate of her crown and kingdom 
depended on the sacrifice. 

In point of fact not one of these things Avas done by Eliza¬ 
beth, although the opportunities of action continually forced 
themselves upon her. Some of these results were actually ac¬ 
complished—but without lier pountenance, and perhaps against 
her wishes. That which indeed was the darling object of her 
heart and of her ])olicy was to avoid an open rupture with 
Philip, to remain at least nominally at peace with Spain, and 
to escape the charges and j)erils of open wft-r, evfen though 
private war Avas incessantly carried on betAveen the subjects 
of the two Crowns. In this peculiar respect the policy of 
Philip resembled her OAvn. A Spanish expedition with a banner 
blessed by tlic Pope landed on the >vestem coast of Ireland 
— abandoned and disaA^owed by the King of Spain, they were 
surrounded, eaptui-ed, and executed, every man of them, as 
pirates. Knglish volunteers in large numbers served under 
Orange in the Loav Countries : it is true, some Catholic English¬ 
men were to be found serving on the other side. The crews 
of English merchantmen Avere carried oft’ to the dungeons 
of the Inquisition on the charge of introducing the book of 
Common Prayer into Spain. Drake SAvept the ocean, pillaged 
Lima and C'artagena, and brought home the treasures of an 
empire in the hold of a smack. Every species of clandestine 
hostility was carried on by both parties. No redress was ever 
afforded though often asked, by either of them. Mendoza, 
the Spanish ambassador, remained at the Court of England 
during the whole period, although it was notorious that he 
was the centre •of counties plots, some aimed at the Queen’s 
life. The British ambassador sent to Madrid had, on the 
contrary, been received with insult and compelled to depart. 
This strange situation lasted for upwards of tAventy years. 
During the Avhole of this time peace AA^as in name preserved 
—peace above all Avith Spain—and Elizabeth was satisfied. 
It was not until the Spanish Armada had entered the Channel 
that war could be said to be declared. A sovereign of true 
determination and energy Avould not have endured to lead a 
life of practices and fetches, served by spies, encompassed by 
conspiracies, when a single bold stroke would have shattered 
the spell and delivered her from bondage. According to 
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Mr. Froude, Elizabdtli entirely lacked that energy and deter- 
minatidn. He represents her as vacillating and irresolute 
whenever a great decision was to be taken—credulous when a 
lure was olFercdto her avarice or her hopes of peace—covetous 
whenever it was possible to increase her private hoards of 
jewels and of gold, and reluctant to give out a stiver of this 
accumulated wealth to save her soldiers from want, or to 
enable her servants to execute her orders, which they were fre¬ 
quently compelled to do at their own cost. The only virtue 
popularly ascribed to Queen Elizabeth, which Mr. Froude does 
not contest, is her undaunted courage ; but even her courage 
arose rather from an ai)parent insensibility to danger than 
from the resolution to meet it. When danger aiTivecl all was 
confusion and hesitation* Nothing Avas done to-day that could 
be done t6-morroA\'. And Ave are more inclined to wonder at 
the amazing good foi*tune which dissipated so many conspiracies 
and perils, than at her own dauntless bravery in face of them. 
To this quality Mi\ Froude adds others Avitli which Elizabetli 
has not before been credited. He ascribes to her ‘a constant 
* personal desire for moderation and forbearance ’—a spirit of 
toleration foreign alike to her age and her ])osition—a readiness 
to forget injuries and ‘ lack of gall'—and a determination to 
^ make men loyal in spite of themselves by persistently trusting 
^ them.’ We shall have occasion to discuss some of the instances 
giA-en by Mr. Froude of these mild and gentle qualities; but 
for the present we can only say that Ave have failed to discoA'er 
^thom in any passage of her life. In another ])Iacc he has more 
accurately described her, Avlien he says, • she talked of mercy, 
‘ and she made violence inevitable.’ 

One of her peculiarities was lier eagerness to shift u[K>n 
others the blame AA'hich properly attached to her oavii mistakes. 
Mr. Froude stretches a ])oint to assimilate this artifice to the 
non-responsibility of the Sovereign under a lirnite<l constitu¬ 
tion- ^ The principle,’ he says, ‘is inherent ih the conditions 
‘ of a limited monarchy, it was latent before it was avowed ; 
‘ and Elizabeth anticipating awkwardly the authorised theory 
‘ of a later age, permitted measures to be taken Avhich the 
‘ safety of the State rendered necessary, Avhich at the same 
‘ time she declared loudly, and often Avithout hypocrisy, not to 
‘ be her own.’ We can admit of no such jdea of incompetence 
in favour of Elizabeth. If ever there Avas a sovereign whose 
will was law paramount, and who treated Avith scorn every 
attempt to direct or control it, she was that sovereign ; and in 
the attempt to exonerate her, at the expense of her Ministers, 
we should commit the supreme injustice of holding them re- 
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^onsiblc for measures they opposed but were unable to resist. 
The doctrine of the Tudors was not that of ministerial respon¬ 
sibility, but of implicit obedienpe : and no statesman would have 
served Elizabeth long, of lived long to serve her, who pre¬ 
sumed to thwart her will, or even to resist her ever-varying 
caprices. On these terms alone, Cecil and Walsingham held 
office ;• and they knew it.' liut if the is to be held re¬ 

sponsible for the crimes and etrors committed in her name', so 
also slie is entitled to a higher degree of praise than Mr. Froude 
is disposed to award to her successes. If she had been no more 
than the prevaricating hypocrite whom he describes, those 
successes would have been impossible, for she would prose’nt the 
incredible cxam])le of a woman, disligfircd by the most odious 
and contemptible (lualilies, who reigned nevertheless for half a 
century, to he enshrined in the gi-ateful memory of her people 
and feared by the rest of tlie world. agree therefore ratlier 
with the larger view of her (diaracfcr taken by Lord Macaulay 
in the pages of this *fournal when he said, ^Yet surely she 
‘ was a great woman. Of all tlie sf)vereigns who exercised a 
^ power, wliich was seemingly ab.-;oliile, but which in fact de- 
‘ pended for support on the love and confidence of her subjects* 

^ she was by far the most illustrious. It was not by looking 
‘ at the j)articular measures which Elizabeth had adopted, but 
‘ by looking at the general princijilcs of her government, that 
* those who followed her*were likely to learn the art of manag- 
^ ing intractable subjects. Finn, haughty—sometimes cruel 
‘ and unjust in her proceedings towards individuals and towards 
‘ sinall parties—she avoided with care, or retracted with speed, 
^ anv measure which seemed likelv to alienate the great mass 
‘ of ihc people.* With that fine instinct of the national will 
and the national interest whii*h is the most rare and ])rccious 
quality of great rulers of men, her heart beat in unison with 
the heart of England: ancl even her personal weaknesses 
never weakened ner hold oif the countrv. 

Mr. Froude takes a far lower view of her character; but 
he describes in the following striking passage the perils, which 
in the year 1580 surrounded her throne:— 

‘ Incurably convinced of her OAvn wuprcnie intelligence she would 
take no more of Cecifs counsel than such Iraginents as necessity enforced 
upon her, and these fidgracnts, backed by the energy oi' a si)Iendid 
nation, carried England, and Elizabeth with it, clear at last of the threat¬ 
ening breakers. The calamities of unprosperous reigns are charged 
upon sovereigns; and sovereigns therefore, it is but just, should be 
credited with tlicir people’s successes; but the personal contribution of 
Elizabeth to the final victory of rroteslantism, was but in yielding at 
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last to a stream 'whiclf she had struggled against for thirty years. She 
believed in kings and she possessed skill to hoodwink kings less able 
than herself; but there was a volcanic energy in Europe, as she was 
about to feel, beyond the reach of her diplomacy, passions deep as die 
hell which the Popes mistook for heaven, which were proof against 
paltry artifices, and could be encountered only with other passions pre¬ 
ternatural as themselves. Philip might/* loiter in the ford” or halt 
upon his foot of lead. The Valois Princes and their mother migijt play 
with Huguenot and Papist, and fish for fortune or safety in tlio troubled 
waters; but the European Catholics were no longer to be trifled with. 

* Acute as Cecil was, he did not see the precise form in which the 
danger was approacliing. He expected political coalitions; he had to 
encounter an invisible influence stealing into the heart of the realm; 
a power which, Avhen it t^^ok earthly form, appeared in the shajic of 
pale ascetics armed but with their breviaries, yet more terrible than the 
galleons gf Philip, or the threaLcacd legions of the Duke of Guise. 
England was consideretl on the continent to be tlie heart of heresy. 
It was in England that French, Flemings, Germans, Italians, Spaniards, 
fugitives for religion, found home and shelter. It was in England tliat 
the patriot armies recruited themselves; and the English Protestant 
congregations supplied the money that supported theiu. So long as 
England Wfis uncontjuered, the Keforinatlon was felt to be uncoiH|uer- 
able, and it was the more exasperating because tlie English ('atholica 
believed that, had they received the smallest practical assistance at 
Elizabeth's accession, they could have compelled her to remain in the 
Homan communion. Every year that had been alloAvcd to pass had 
made recovery more diflicult. Of the Catholic nobles some were dead, 
some were landless fugitives. The creed survived as a tradition, bat 
the exercise of it was dying out. The more imj>etuous of the priests 
had gone abroad. Many had conformed; many had adhered to the 
taith, and said mass with the connivance of the Government in private 
lioiLses. But they were dropping off, and the vacancies were not 
replenislied. The old ceremonial was not yet forgotten, but was more 
and more faintly remembered. The longer tlie invasion was delayed 
the fainter the support Avhicli could be looked for in England itself, 
and the refugees, sick of pleading with Philip, had appealed with more 
success to the Po])C and the Church, A new and ^passionate impulse 
had been given to the Catholic creed by St. Teresa and Ignatius Loyola. 
The Carmelite and Jesuit orders had revived something of the fervour 
of ancient Christendom, and personal and family ambition came to tlic 
help of religious enthusiasm. The Guises, as the leaders of the French 
Catholic aristocracy, intended, if the house of Valois tailed, to snatch 
the crown from heretic Bourbons. The Guises' chance of success 
would be multiplied u hxuidred fold if they could revolutionise England 
in the interests of ^lary Stuart; while the^ngular foitunc of that 
wor]d-&med lady, her wild story, her exile, her imprisonment, her con¬ 
stancy to the faitli of which she was the supposed martyr, set on fire 
the imaginations of luilf the youths in Europe. Philip it seemed would 
do nothing till the ground had first been broken by others. Well 
then, others should })reak it. The refugees at Khoirns were in the 
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cloflcst intercourse with Guise. Sanders and many others of them were 
for ever on the ro^ul between Bnissols, Paris, Madrid, and the Vatican. 
A beginning had been made in Scotland. It had failed, but it could be 
attempted again, and the secret Catholic correspondence of the tim(i 
reveals henceforward a connected tind organised scheme, in which many 
different constituents were part of a single movement, the last issue of 
which was to bo. the entrance .of the Duke of Guise into England over 
the Scotch Border.’ (Vol. v. pp. 167*9.) 

The triple attack thus directed against her was marked by the 
successful efforts of the (iuises to secure their ascendency in 
Scotland over the mind of the youthful James, in which they 
were marvellously served by the influence and intrigues of 
Esme d’Aubigny, afterwards Duke of t^ennox, which cost the 
Regent Morton his life; by an incursion of Popish priests and* 
Spanish and Italian adventurers on the coast of* Ireland; and 
by a systematic attempt of the tfesuits to reconquer England 
to the Catholic faith. 

No Englisli historian has written of Ireland and the Irish in 
a more kindly and sympathising spirit than Mr. Froude. He 
evidently likes thrit country and loves its warm-hearted inhabi¬ 
tants. Accordingly many of his most glowing pages are 
devoted to the wrongs of that iniha]>py pcojJe, and he de¬ 
nounces them with a severity he does not always inflict on 
deeds of blo(*dslied. In 157.5 the Earl of Essex was reluctantly 
engaged in the harassing*and cruel Avork of crushing Irish dis¬ 
turbances. IIdid his task Avith the same species of unre¬ 
lenting indiflerence to life Avliich has been exhibited in our OAvn 
days by French commandei's against the tribes of Kabylia, and 
may have been shoAvn against insurgent Sepoys or New 
Zealand savages—a detestable service detestably performed, 
Avliich leads men to forjret that their enemies are their fellow- 
creatures. One scene of tins fearful Avarfare Ave must extract, 
for it is a masterpiece of tragic nai*rativc:— 

‘ On the coast, of Antrim, not far from tho Giant’s Causeway, lies the 
singular Island of Ratlilin. It is formed ol'basidtic rock, encircled with 
j>recipices, and is accessible only at a sinslc apot. It contains an area 
of about -1,000 acres, of which a thonwmd arc slioltored and capable of 
cultivation, the rest being licallier and rock. The appraach is at all 
times dangerou.^; the tide sets fiercely through the strait which divides 
the island from the mainland, and when tlie Avind is from the west, the 
Atlantic swell renders it imi)Ossihle to Laud.* The situation and the 
difficulty of access had thus long marked Eathlin as a place of refuge 
for Scotch or Irish fugitives, and besides its natural strength it Avas 
respected as a siinctuary, having been the abode at one time of St. 
Columba. A mass of broken masonry on a cliff overhanging the sea, is 
a remnant of the castle, in which Eol>crt Bnice Avatcliccl t!»e leap of the 
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legendary spider. To this island, ■when Essex entered Antrim, Mac- 
conndl and the other Scots had sent their wives and children, tlieir 
aged, and fclieir sick for saiety. On his way through CarrickJergus, 
when returning to Dublin, the Ear^ ascertained that they had not yet 
been brought back to their homes. The oflScer in command of the 
English garrison (it is painful to mention the name either of him or of 
any man concerned in what ensued) was John Norris, Lord Norris’s 
second son, so famous afterwards in the Low Countries, graildson of 
Sir* Henry Norris oxccuted for adultery with Anne Boleyn, Three 
small frigates were in the harbour. The summer had been dry, hot, 
and windless. The sea was smooth ; there was a light and favourable 
air from the east; and Essex directed Noiris to take a company of 
soldiers with him, cross over and kill wliatevcr he could find. The 
run up the Antrim coast rapidly and (juictly accomplished. Before 
,an alarm could be given the English had landed, close to the mins of 
the church whioJi bears St, Columba’s name, Bruce’s castle was then 
standing, and was occtipied by a score or two of Scots, wlio were in 
charge of the women. But Norris had brought cannon with him. 
The weak delences were speedily destroyed, and after a fierce assault, in 
wliich several of the garrison were killed, the chief who was in com¬ 
mand offered to surrender, if he and his people were allowed to return 
to Scotland, The conditions were rejected; the Scots yielded at dis¬ 
cretion, and every living creature in the place except the chief and his 
family, wlio were probably reson'cd fc^r ransom, was iuunodiatcly put 
to the sword. Two hundred werv killed in the ciistle. It was then 
discovered that several hundred more, cliicfiy mothers and their little 
ones, were hidden in the caves about the shore. There was no retnorso, 
not even the faintest shadow of perception that the occasion called for 
it. They were hunted out as if they had been seals or otttTS. and 
all destroyed, Surleyboy and the other chiefs, Essex coolly wrote, had 
sent their wdves and cliildren into the island, “ which be all taken and 
“ executed to the aiumber of six hundred.'’ Surleyboy liimself, he 
continued, stood upon the mainland of the Glynnes and saw the 
** taking of the island, and was likely to have run mad for sorrow, 
tearing and tormenting liimself, and saying that lie tliere lost all 
“ that ever lie had.” 

« 

‘ The impression left upon the mind by this terrible story is in¬ 
creased by die compc#sure with wliich even the news of it was received. 
“ Yellow-haired Charley ” might tear himself for “ his pretty litde 
‘‘ ones and their dam,” but in Ireland itself the massacre was not spe¬ 
cially distinguished in tlie general system of atrocity. Essex described 
it hmisclf as one of the exploits with which he was most satisfied, and 
Elizabeth in answer to his letters bade him tell John Noorris, “ the 
“ executioner of his well designed enterprise, that she would not be 
immindful of his sen» ices.” But though passed over and unheeded 
at the rime, and lying buried for three hundred years, the bloody stain 
comes back to light again, not in myth and legend, but in the original 
iiccount of the nobleman by whose command the deed was done ; and 
when the history of Englaud’s dealings ■widi Ireland settles at last into 
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its final shape, that hunt among the caves at ifathlin will not be for¬ 
gotten.’ (Vol. xi. pp. 184-C.)* 

There is a ring of hatred, in these last words which makes 
us wish they had not been written. For the welfare of Ire¬ 
land it is far more to be desired that such deeds as ‘ the hunt 
‘ among tlic caves at ilathlin ’ should be forgotten. If blood 
is to (Sail for blood, who is to sum up the dreadful account? 

On which side would tlie balance lie? We care not to in¬ 
quire. But certainly, in Mr. Froude’s own pages, the most 
active and treacherous agents of Irish strife are the Irish chief¬ 
tains themselves. A Desmond and a Geraldine •\Vere enemies 
as fierce as ever Saxon and Celt; and in justice to the Govern¬ 
ment of Ireland by Elizabeth during fliis part of her reign, it 
should be remembered that after the deliberate, invasion of the 
country by Sanders had been defeated in Smerwick Bay, the 
rebellion was crushed and the country enjoyed comparative 
])cace under the government of Sir alohn Perrot for many 
years. In the following passage Mr. Froude does justice to 
the conquerors and to the conquered- * 

* So ended a rebellion which a mere handful of English had midiced 
to stippress, though three-quarters of Ireland had been heart and soul 
concerned in it, and ihtaigli the Irish themselves man for man were no 
less hardy and brave than their conquerors. The victory was terribly 
imrcliascd. The entire province of Munster was utterly depopulated. 

Hecatombs of helpless crcaliircs, the aged, and the sick, and the blind, 
the young mother and the babe at the breast, had fallen under the 
English sword, and though the authentic details of the stiuggle have 
been forgotten, the memory oi' a vague horror remains imprinted in the * 
mitiouaJ traditions. 

' Had no Saxon set loot on Irish sliores, the tale of slaughter would 
have been as large or larger. To plunder and to kill, to massacre 
lamilies of enemies, and to return U) tlicir dens witli the spoil, “while 
bards and harpers celebrated their triumphs, was the one occupation 
held in honour by the Ccltic'cliicfs, and the Irish a.s a nation only 
began to exist when English rule at last made life and property secure. 

But England still pays the jjenalty in the hearts of an alienated race for 
the means by which it forced them into obedience. Millions upon 
millions of Celts have been enabled to exist, who, but for Engird, 
would never have been born—but those millions, not Avholly without 


* The only authority for this touching story is to be found in Essex’s 
own despatches to Walsingham and to th« Queen—-the latter in the 
C-arew Papers. They are written in a dry aoldier-like manner, with 
entire unconsciousness that anything more had happened than the 
usual fate of a place taken by assault. The graphic skill of the historian 
has given to these dead bones life, and added one more pang to the 
sorrows of Ireland. 

nttarpw* Itikrkhit* Pabife tibai^ 
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justice^ treasure up the^bitter memories of the wrongs of their ancestors,’ 
(Vol. V. pp, 259, 260.) 

After this painful contest the name of Ireland appears no 
more in this history until the wrecks of the Armada were 
scattered along the coasts of Sligo and Connemara, 

We now approach a transaction •^^hich raises a very inte¬ 
resting question as to the fundamental principles of the policy 
of Elizabeth towards the Catholic Church, and here Mr. 
Froude takes a view opposed to that of some of the best 
modem authorities, though consistent with the declarations 
of her own 'agents. As we have already remarked, he starts 
from the position that Elizabeth was in religious matters essen¬ 
tially latitudinarian anS tolerant of sj)eculative differences 
as long as the, laws of the realm were obeyed. Such, he 
thinks, was her spirit; it showed that ‘ even in the sixtecntli 
' century there were minds which theology had failed to 
‘ calcine,* She declared to the Spanish ambassador that *• in 
^ spiritual matters she believed as they did.’ Barring the 
supremacy of the Pope, Avhich interfered with lier own, Mr. 
Froude conceives that her sytnpathics were Catholic rather 
than Protestant. Thus he affims:— 

* Elizabeth boasted with justice that no Catliolic liud as yet suffered 
in England for his religious opinions. The laws against the Catholic 
services were technically severe ; but ibr twenty yearh they had been 
evaded with tlie frank connivance of the authorities. The Queen had 
repressed sternly the persecuting zeal of her own bishops. Ifrie.sts of 
^the old sort were still to be found in every part, of England, though in 
diminished numbers, saying mass in private houses, while justices of 
the peace looked away or wore present themselves. Nuns wove left 
unmolested under the roofs of Catholic ladieo, pui'.suing lludr own devo¬ 
tions in their own -way, and were denied notliiug but a ])Mblicity of 
worship w'hich iniglit have provoked a riot. AVhatever liud been the 
Queen's motive, she hud refused to let the succession be detcnuhied, and 
the Catholics could lotjk forward to seeing again a sov<'rcign <>f their 
own creed. She required nothing but political oi»e(licncc and outward 
submission to the Jaw, and with the average Englishiuen ol' native 
growth and temperament, loyalty was an article of laith which the ex- 
communication had lliiled to shake.’ (Vol. v. p. ;i00.) 

If these were her real opinions, she obtained but little credit 
for them among the Catholics either at home or abroad; and, 
in fact, Mr. Froude overlooks in this passage sonic of the most 
imjiortant measures for the establishment of J^rotc.^tant uni¬ 
formity which he has previously recorded. It was a frequent 
boast of the Queen and of Burghley (who wrote two very 
disingenuous pamphlets in support of the assertion) that no 
Catholic had suffered persecution in her reign for his religious 
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faith, apart from political disaffection. •This statement has 
been repeated by Camden, and in our own time by Sfmthey 
(^Uook of the Church,’ vol. ii. p. 285), and it is accepted by 
Mr. Froude. Yet we as-c convinced that it is substantially 
iintrue, and "we oppose to tliesc assertions the weighty argu¬ 
ment of Mr. Hallaiu, wdio discusses and disix)ses of the ques- 
ti<)n.* Nor is the pica of much avail even if it were true; to 
persecute from religious zeal is a misconception of the la'w of 
God and an outrage on the rights of conscience; but to feign 
religions zeal where none exists, for the purpose of justifying 
and arming political jiersecutjon with religious pretences, is 
yet more odious and criminal- Yet if Flizabeth Avere,*as Mr. 
Froude 8 U 2 )poses, cased in a jihilosojdiical indifference to creeds 
and jwlnts of faith, this Avould be her real offence. * 

It is true that the Act of 1562, which imposed on all the 
(.Juoen’s subjects the oath of suju'cmacy, subject in the event 
of refusal to the penalties of high treason, was not rigorously 
eutorced ti)r several years. The massacre of St. BartholomcAV 
and tlic Bull of Pius V. against the Queen jmnoked a more 
active hostility to the Catholics, and the Act 13 Eliz. cap- 2, 
extended the j)cnalties of high treason to any ])Oi’Son reconciling 
another to llie Ihunish (.'hurch or concealing such uffendci*. 
To hea)’ mass Avas made the subject of inquisition, and some¬ 
times punished even by torture. In 1581 the course of legis¬ 
lation grcAv more intolefant: the penalties of recusancy, that 
is, of absenting oneself troin church, were made more severe. 
But already, in 1577, «»nc INIaync was hanged at Launceston 
Avithout «any charge against him except his religion, and there 
are other exaini)les of direct ju'rsecution.t The State Papers 
are lull of Avarrants for the investigation of theological ojunions 
of all sorts and conditions of men; in the inns of court, at the 
universities, and amongst the <‘oinmon people. 

Such Avas the state of tliehnv and the policy of the Govern¬ 
ment Avhon, in *1581, a l»arty of youthful Catholic zealots, 
originally trained at Oxfoi'd, but subsequently reinoAcd to 

* Constitutional History, cliap. iii. 

f Mr. Froude alluding to this case states tliat Cuthbert Mayne Avas 
taken Avitli copies of the Bull ofPo])C Pinn about him, and theretbro 
hanged for high treason. To Avhich lie adds the folloA\'ing remark :— 

* This and similar executions are noir hckl to have been needless 

* cruelties. But Avere a Brahmin to be found in the quaiters of a 
‘ Sepoy regiment scattering incendiary addresses from Nana Sahib, 

* ho Avould be hanged also.' Docs this illustration imply that the state 
of the kingdom ol‘ England under Klizabeth in 1578 Avas as the state 
of India in tlie mutiny of 1857 ? 
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Kheims, and professed Jesuits, formed the design of a spiritual 
incursion or mission into the hot-bed of the lleformation. 

It deserves obscn'ation that Mr. Froude lias prefixed to tJic 
narrative on ivhich he is now about fo enter with his wonted 
fervour, a short account of a visit made to the Vatican by two 
other young English *resuit8, Tyrrell and Ballard, towards the 
end of tlie pontificate, of (Ircgory XIll., which he conceives 
to be •' a fit introduction to tlie invasion of I'arsons and Cam- 
^ pian/ Tprell and Ballard desired to learn from tlie lips of 
the Pope himself ivhether anyone who. for the benefit of the 
Church, attempted to ilcstroy tlic (^uecn ol’ England, should 
have for the fact his pardon. They saw Pojie Gregory, and if 
Tyrrell’s subsequent coitfession (probjibly given under torture) 
IS to be bjclicved, the Pope assured them that, as for the taking 
away of that impious Jezebel, the act ivould be not only worthy 
of approval, but the doer <if it would deserve canonisation. 
Tyrrell and Ballard lived to apjily these precepts and to suffer 
for them, for tlicy were implicated in the Babington conspii'acy 
and put to death on that occasion. 

But, as Mr. Fi*oude goes on to infoiTii us, the * fit intro- 
** ductiou’ took ]»laee ' four years later than the events now to 
^ be detailed that is to say. that whereas a j)l(jt against the 
life of the Queen was organised in loSfi by Tyrrell and 
Ballard, who were tlesuits. with the consent ol‘ the then 
Pope, it may be inferred tliat other *lesuits who <*amG to Eng¬ 
land several years before for a different purpose, were really 
intent upon the same <lesign, *n* in other wor<ls, that ('am]>ian 
and Parsons were no less justlv executed for high treason than 
Tyv roll and Ballard. A most unusual and illogical inference, 
which begs the whole question in dispute. 

The Catholic pric‘Sts who founded the Englisli seminaries of 
Douay and Rheims had been persons in authority at Oxford in 
the reign of Queen Mary. They were not hastily diaven out 
by her successor, but after Leicester became (diancellor of the 
University it assumed a more Protestant character; the oath 
of allegiance and subscription to the Articles was exacted from 
them, and they withdrew for conscience'sake to the Continent. 
Mr. Friuule says ‘they preferred their creed to their country/ 
as if that ^vere an offence. But wlien the Pilgrim Fathers of 
America preferred tl^plr creed to their ccuintry, it was held 
to be, as it is, a title to glory. 

Among these fathers Edmund Campian and Robert Parsons 
found a congenial refuge. • They were young men of singular 
talent and ardent faith, with courage to encounter death in the 
cause of their Church and of their Catholic fellow-countrymen. 
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In entering the Order of Jesus they defecated theiv lives to a 

work of -which they perfectly knew tlie cost. If the soldiers of 

the army of Lf>yola wei’c to live iij) to their profession and to wnge 

continual Avar on heresy, nowhere more than in England had 

they a<lvcrsarics to encounter, friends to support, and a cause 

to HSivo, The conversion of England was the eager object of 

their ambition: but it Was some time before the superior of the 

Order, aware of the certain destruction Avhich awaited them, 

would nlloAv any Jesuit missionaries at all to be sent to this 

country. Yet the call of the Church Avas urgent, for Mendoza 

reports to Philip in 1578, that ^ till lately there were but fcAv 

‘ priests left in England, and religion Avas dying out for Avant 

‘ of teachers.’ These young men, dfeguised as laymen, thi'CAv 

tlicmselvos into the breach, travelled about, administered the 

sacraments, prcacdictl, and accepted martyrdom Avitli cheerful 

fortitude Avhcii it Avas required of tliem. The immediate result 

was such a revival of Catholic zeal as had not been Avitnessed 
• 

since the accession ol‘Elizabeth. If as ]Mr. Froude admits, al)out 
halftlic ]) 0 ])ul:ition of England Avas <it this time Catholic, by 
Avhat other means than bv such missions as those could Catholics 
be admitted to the rites of their Churcli ? To proscribe an 
entire priesthood aa'rh a strange mode of tolerating a creed. 
It AA^as the duly of the Church abroad to supply at all risks 
ministers to this deserted thu^k; and to their eternal honour, 
men have never heefl Avanting to tread the fiery path ol’ 
duty, Avhen they conceive that the cause they have in hand 
is the cause of (rod. Mr. Fronde says that these ex-students 
of Oxford Avere "saturated Avith sentimental devotionalism,' 


that " the poison of as])s Avas under their lips;' and that ‘though 
* there Avas something lamblike in the disposition of more than 
‘ one of them, even the Iamb, Avhen infected by theological 
^ faiKitlel<in, sccr(*tos a virus in his teeth, and his bite is 
‘ deadly as a rattle^nakc’^’.■^ These metaphorical illustrations 
(Avhleh arc not In good.taste) only proAe hoAv diftcrently 
men may judge o(’ human motives and actions. AVe have 
as little sympathy as Mr. Fronde with the Jesuits or the 
doctrines of the liomish Church. But Avhen avc are told 


tint these priests were eager and refsolutc to lay down their 
lives in the service of their Church and their order, for the 
j)ur])osc of rescuing the souls of tjieir countrymen from 
Avliat they believed to be a mortal error—when Ave sec them 
folloAving, not figuratively but really, in the steps of their 
Divine Master to a painful and ignominious death, rather 
than forego one tittle of the faith they professed, we feel 
that Avhatcvcr may have been their cri'ors or delusions, the 
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sincerity of their llvda and the lieroism of their deaths luipfht at 
least ^ave them from insult. ‘ My soul,’ said Campian in a 
letter still |)rcscrved in our Records, * is in my own hands 
‘ ever. Let such as you send taltc count of this always: the 
‘ solaces that are intermeddled with the miseries arc so great 
‘ that they not only countervail the fear of wdiat temporal 
* government soever, but by infinite stvectness make all ^vorldly 
‘ pains seem nothing.’ The object of many an action may be 
mistaken or unworthy, yet the inward impulse of the soul— 
the spirit of self-sacrifice—the passionate desire to do tlic nill 
of God, which seem to dictate that action, still dignify the life 
of mair, and shed an imperishable glory round the head tlie 
martyrs. Judged by human laws alone, not a few of those wlio 
have laid down their lives for mankind and for the faith which 
was in them, may have committed treasons. Weighed by its 
results, the sum total of human action is often very small, 
false, and miserable; judged by the lofty sj)irit in which siu^h 
actions may be undertaken, fbercis, even in the worst of tlicin, 
something divine. 

Hut it is m»w time to put the question, which, as it apj)carh to 
us, Mr. Fronde docs not answer—Were these Gatliolic emissaries 
guilty of any crime or oftence whatever, beyond an infraction 
of that monstrous Statute of the 13 Elizabeth above referred 
to, which visited a reconciliation with Rome with the penalties 
of high treason, and virtually drove‘the priests out ol* tlio 
country ? They were tried, however, not tinder that Statute, 
but under the Statute <»f Treasons of Edward III., and tiic 
charge against Carnpian and fourteen others was for having 
coiis]>ired to deprive the Queen of her style and dignity, with 
having come to England to seduce her subjects from their 
allegiance, and with having attempted to induce strangers to 
invade the realm. The offence charged against them was 
therefore purely political; the acts they had committed were 
purely religious ; and because they were falscdy convii‘ted <»n 
the political charge, we are told that they were not persecuted 
for I'cligion’s sake. Mr. Fronde has with pcrfecit candour and 
truth stated the true object of Camjnan’s mission :— 

‘ It was essential that the mission should bear the character of a 
purely religious crusade, that those who became marten's should appear 
as martyrs for their faith, witliout note or taint of treason on them. To 
make converts \vould be entirely sufficient for tlic purposes of the in¬ 
tended insurrection. Entliusiastic Catholics (and converts were always 
enthusiastic) could be relied on with confidence when the army of 
liberation should apj)ear. Campian, therefore, was directed to kf*ep 
strictly to the work of conversion^ not to mix himself tvith jw/ii/cs, to 
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avoid all mention of public matters in his letters to the General, and 
never to speak against the Queen except in the presence of persons of 
known and tried orthodoxy.’ (Vpl. v. p. 314.) 

llis conduct in England was answerable to this design. lie 
preached, he argued on matters of faith, Avhenever the occasion 
was vouchsafed to him ;^ie sought to confirm the weak—tc 
convert the doubtful. His success was considerable- , His 
* Ten Reasons’ threw Oxford and the Catholic world into 
enthusiasm. Poj>ularity attached itself to this mysterious 
apostle of Rome. Elizabeth herself was anxioys, after his 
ari’cst, to see him. 


* Neither the Queen nor Leicester had ^)rgotten the brilliant youtli 
wlio had flattered them at Oxford. Tlie Earl sent for him; anil 
being introduced into a private room, he found himsoif ifl the pro- 
Hence of Elizabeth herself. She wished to give him a chance of saving 
himself. She asked whether ho regaided her jis ])is lawful sove¬ 
reign. The relaxation of the Bull allowed him to say that he did. 
She asked whether he thouglit tliat tlie Bishoj) of Home could lawfully 
exooniuuniicate her. A distinct declaration of loyalty, a frank repu¬ 
diation of the temporal pretensions of the Bo 2 )c, were all that was re- 
f|uired of him. lie would not make cither. He said that he was no 
umpire between parties so far above him, he could not decide a question 
on wliicli the learned were divided. lie would pay her Majesty what was 
hors, but he must ])ay to God what Avas God's. II(‘ Avas returned to the 
'lower with directions that he slionld be kindly treated ; but Burgh- 
l('v s determination prevailed over Elizabotli's goodnature.* (Vol. v. 
p.'dn;.)* 


IClizabetir.s goodnature, liowcvcr, consigned him six clays 
afterwards to the rack; and when tlie rack failed to extort a 
<M)nfession of political plots, of which we have just been told 
lie Avas Avholly ignorant, Jieedlos Avere run under the nails of 
his toes and fingers. The avouikLs AA'cre visible on his broken 
bleeding corpse after his deatlt. A feAv Aveeks afterwards he 
and his companions Avere arraigned. Campian Avas unable to 
raise liis arm to plead, for it was broken at the joints. A 
verdict of guilty followed, and as tlie Due d’Alen 9 ou had just 
returned to England to marry the Queen, ^it was considered 


* (’ampiiui’s .singularly elegant and interesting ‘History of Ireland,’ 
Aviittcn in If*?!, Avas dedicated to Leicester as High Chancellor of 
Oxford, and he refers particularly to the kindness he had received from 
his ])atroji. ‘ Hoav often at Oxford, lioAv often at the (’ourt, hoAV 
‘ at Kycot, lioAV at Windsor, liow by letter, hoAV by reports, you have 
‘ not censed to furnish Avith adAUce and to countenance Avith authority, 

‘ the hope and expectation of me a single student.’ Campian was 
tlicrofbre Avell-knoAvn to Leicester and doubtless to the Queen. 
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‘ that Ae punishment of the #Iesuits during his stay in London 

* would quiet the a])prehensions of the country/ Campian 
was the first to suffer. Criers were employed to hawl in his 
dying ears that the ci-ime for wliich lie was about to die was 
not religion but treason, lie replied in his last moments on 
the scaffold, ^ We are come here to dm, but we are no traitors. 
^ I am a Catholic man and a priesT In that faitli I have 
‘ lived. In that faith I mean to die. If you consider my 

* religion treason, then I am guilty. Other treason I never 
‘ committed any, as God is my judge.’ 

A bystander exclaimed—and 'Mr. Froude says justly —^*In 
‘ your Catholicism all treason is contained I’ and he further 
afids; — 

‘ Tlie mftre execution ol' these Jesuits, if political executions can be 
defended at all, was as jiistifiahle as that of the meanest villain or 
wildest enthusiast who ovtr died upf)ii the scaflbld. Treason is a crime 
for which personal virtue is iioithor protection nor excuse. To plead 
in condemnation of severity, eitlier tlic general innocence or the saintly 
intentions of the suflorers, is beside the issue; and if it ]»e lawful in 
defence of national inde])endonoe to kill open enemies in war, it is more 
laAvful to execute tlie secret conspirator wdio is teaching doctrines, in 
the name of God, which are certain to be fatal to it.’ (Vol. v. p. 3G0.) 

But if the religion of these priests \vas not hold to be a 
crime mei’iting death, there is not a shadow of proof that they 
deserved to be regarded as ‘ secret consj)irators ’ at all. All the 
spies of Burghley and AValsingham, backed by all the terrors 
of the torture-room in the Tower, had failed to bring home to 
them one single action more reprehensible than their defence of 
the tenets of their Church. Mr. Ilallain, Avho review's the case 
ivith his w'ontcd imj)artIaHty, declares that * nothing 1 have 
‘ read affords the slightest j)roof of Campian’s concern in 

* treasonable practices, though his connexions as a tlesuit 

* render it by no means unlikely.’’ But are men to be tor¬ 
tured and put to death because suspicion attaches to their 
order and their creed? or is it any justification of this judi¬ 
cial murder that Philip w'as intriguing against the Queen; 
that the last Pope had deposed l)cr by a powerless Bull; that 
the Guises bad recovered their influence in Scotland, and sent 
Morton to the scaffi)ld ; or that the Due d’Alen 9 on had ob¬ 
tained from Elizabeth a false promise of her hand? We have 
entered in some detail upon the particulars of this dreadful 
case, because it is eminently characteristic of the spirit which 
pervades this histor 3 \ To argue, in the words of Mr. Froude, 
that ‘ it is more lawful to execute the secret conspirator who is 
‘ teaching doctrines fatal to national independence than it is 
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‘ to kill open enemies in war,’ is to subi^rt the very founda¬ 
tions of law and justice. Xay, that is the very doctrine by 
which the Inquisition attempted to justify its most abominable 
<!rimos, and by Avhich every K(Jt of lawless tyranny committed 
in the world might be dcleii(led. Tlie facts, as related by oVIr, 
Froude, appear to iis to dispose conclusively of tlie monstrous 
prctq;iision that Catholicsf under Elizabeth did not suffer for 
their creed, but for their political crimes. The truth i& that 
under her reign about 200 Catholit^s were put to death: fifteen 
for denying the Queen’s suj)reina(*.y, 126 for exercising their 
ininistiy, and the rest lor being I'cconciled to* tlie llomish 
Church. 


It is a relief to turn fi'om these scenes of bigotr}^ and blood¬ 
shed to the inatrimoiiiiil adventures of the Queen with the 
Due d’Alen^ou. The farce comes after the traged/, and the 
humours of Elizabeth are related by Mr. Froude with great 
spirit and hilarity. Tba time was past \vlien it could be hoped 
that the marriage of tlio Queen would secure the succession 
by giving a direct heir to the English throne. A union 
between a Princess of foi'ty-six and a Catholic Prince young 
enough to have been her son was odious and offensive to the 
nation. Alenc^on himself was * a small, brown creature, deejuy 
* pock-juarke<l, with a large head, a kiiobI)ed nose, and a 
hoarse croaking voice, but whether in ctmtradiction, t»r from 
‘ w'hatcvcr cause, she •professed to be enchanted Avith him.’ 
She calle<l him her ‘frog’—a frog-prince beneath Avhose 
Jiideousncss lay enchanted, visible only to a lover’s eye, a foiTO 
of preternatural beauty. 

AA’^hatever may have been Elizabeth's 3*eal intentions, and 
Avc belieA^e slie always intended to make a du]>c of him, the 
project f»f this marriage suited licr ]>olitical convenience. In 
sfiite of the massacre of St. IJai'tholumeAv, the duplicity of 
Catherine dc iVIcdicis, and the profligacy of Henry IIL, she 
had contrived To remain jdii good terms A\*ith the Court of 
France. Common enemies made them friends. The Guises 


and Philip II. Averc dreaded and detested alike at Greenwich 
and at Blois. The fixed policy of Elizabeth Avas to play off 
the French against the Spaniards, and, if i)ossibIe, to engage 
them in Avar Avith ea(*li other, Avithout herself taking part in it. 
Tlie vision of a marriage Avitli herself Avas the lure she used, 
Avith indifferent success, for this purpose, Henry III. had 
refused to give active assistance to the insurgents in the Low 
Countries, hut Alcinjon, hoping to turn tlie Netherlands into 
a kingdom for himself, or to annex them to France if he suc¬ 
ceeded his brotlier, proposed to assist Orange for two months 
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with 12,000 men, at his own charge. The expedition was one 
of the strange volunteer enterjirises of the time—but stranger 
still, Elizabeth privately sent word to Alen^on that she would 
in a sort consent to his entequise and Concur in it, if he would 
act with herself and under her direction. It would be too 
long to trace the innumerable windings of these intrigues, in 
which the Queen betrayed every one’ in turn; but she -had 
thus made herself a partner in Alen 9 on’s speculations, to an 
extent which eventually cost her large sums of money, and the 
marriage treaty with which she flattered his vanity and am¬ 
bition, was probably only a part ©f the scheme to keep him in 
her power. In November 1581— 


^ Aloncon was again in Knglaud without the knowledge and against 
the wishes,of hisjwotlier, who did not wisli to he made increas- 
ingly ridiculous. He slipped across in disguise from Dieppe. An 
escort waited for him at Rye, and at the beginning of November ln! 
appeared in London. The enchanted frog of the fairy tale was present 
in all its hideousness, and the lovely lady was to decide if she would 
consent to be his bride. Walgingliam, who <]etc*stcd the whole business, 
concluded now”, like UurghlLy, that having gone so far slie must carry 
it to the end. He praised Monsieur to the Queen. He siud that lie 
had an excellent understanding; liis ugly face was the worst part of him. 
“ Then thou knave,'’ she said, “ why hast thou so many times stiid ill 
of him Thou art as changeable as a weathercock.” The analogy 
siuted bettor with herself. On his first arrival little seems to liavo 
been said about the marriage, the (^ucon trying to lay him under obli¬ 
gations to her in other ways, which could not be spoken of in treaties. 
He was heir to the French crown. The (Juiscs and the enemies of 
religion interfered with liis legitimate inlluencu and threaU*n<*d to ob¬ 


struct his succes-siori. If he would maintain the edicts, '■‘her Highness 
“ promised all her power to support him and impugn Ins contraries.” 
He had “taken on him the protection of the Low Countries,” “ Her 
“ Majesty would aid and succour him as far as she might with the 
“ contributions of her realm and poojdc.” But if this Mould sjiti.sfy 
Alenfon it would not satisfy Franco. Since tlic Duke had chosen to 
come to England, the Frencli Government*desired to bo informed of the 


probable results of his visit, and three weeks after Jus arrival Mau- 
vissiere Maited on the Queen to learn ivhat he might write to his 
master. 

* It M'as the 22nd of November. She had settled for the M’intor at 
Greenwich. She -was taking licr morning walk in the gallery Avith 
Alen^ou at her side, and Leicester and Walsingham iKjhind, M'lien 
Mauvissiere was introduced* He put his question with a Frenchman's 
politeness. “ Write this to yoxir master,” she ansAvered: “ the Duke 
“will be my husband.” With a sudden impulse she turned upon Mon¬ 
sieur, kissed his brown lips, took u ring from her finger and placed it 
herself on his hiuid. She sent for the ladies and gentlemen of the 
household and presented Monsieur to them as their future master. She 
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despatched a messenger to toll Burgbley, who vAs confined to his bed 
with the gout. He drew a long breath of satisfied relief. “ Blessed be 
“ God,” he exclaimed; “her Majesty has done her part; the realm 
“ must complete the rest.” , Letters were sent out to summon Par¬ 
liament immediately. Couriers flew to Paris with the news, and for a 
few days every one believed that the subject of such weary negotiations 
was settled at last. 

‘ But Burghley and all others were once more deceived. Not only 
was notliing settled, but Elizabeth neither meant anything to be settled 
nor even believed at the time that she meant it. Hatton, her “ sheep,” 
as Mendoza ascertained, came to her afterwfirds with tears running 
down hia cheeks: well as he knew her, the gill of the rizig had fright¬ 
ened him, and he bleated about the grief of her people. Leicester 
asked her sarcastically whether they were to^consider her as betrothed. 
She assured them both tenderly that they had nothing to fear. Sh^ 
meant to demand concessions to which the French .King would not 
consent. Ijeicoster thought she had gone dangerously far. Hatton 
asked how slic would extricate herself if tlie King did consent. “ With 
“ words,” she answered, “ the coin most cuiTent with the Frciwb : 
“ Avheji the field is largo and the soldiers cowards there are always 
“ means of creeping out.” ’ (Vol. v. pp. -JiTj—7.) 


iraving gone thus far, tlic next tiling was to get rid of so 
importunate a lover. 


‘ But how to shake off Alenoon ' The (vhieen had brought him over, 
and now hath with herself and the Council the first object was to rid 
the realm of him. It was represented to him that his honour was 
suffering tluougli Parma's conquests, tliat the marriage at all events 
could not tike place immediately, and that his presence was required 
at Antwerj). The <Juci'U jiromised liiin unlimited supplies of money, 
a promise liowever which, if Simier was to be lielicved, she hoped to 
esc*aj)e from keeping. In public slie affected tlie deepest sorrow at 
lh(‘ buke’fi compelled departure. In private slie danced for joy at the 
thought tiiat she would sec him no more. Strugglingand complaining, 
the victim of her caprices submitted to bo pushed along. He said it 
was but too clear tliat site did not love him, and that his own devotion 
deserved a better rctiu ii. She swore that her desire that ho should 


go ros(_' only from Tier anxiety *c»r his welfare. He said ho could not 
go. He had lier word, Jicr letter, and her ring, and he would not leave 
her till she Avas his wife. She set (!ecil iqxin him, who for A'ery shame 
Avas as oanuist tor his departure as herself She availed herself of the 
S]>anish leanings of the Council. She thought, according to Simier, 
of declaring publicly that she Avas going oA'er to the Spanish side in tlic 
hope that Aloncon would be recalled at once by the Prencli Court. 
He Avas told that he had better go before the 1st of January or he 
would have to make a Ngav Year's present to the Queen. Anything to 
be quit of him. That Avaa the necessity of the present hour; the next 
might care for itself. 

‘ Her changes had been so many and so Adolent that Burghley once 
more asked her if she Avas really and finally decided. *She said she 
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ATOuId not be Alen^on'S wife to bo empress of the universe. If tliis was 
true, the longer he I'emaincd the greater the danger; and Ilurghley 
ngnin urged him to begone. JIo said ho had only meddled wdtli the 
Provinces in the hoi)e of marrying the Q\>eon; if slio would not have 
him, he would coaiconi himself no further with them ; ho would coni- 
jdain to every prince in Christendom of the wrong which he had suf- 
fhrod, and his brother w'ould see him avenged, liurghley could prevail 
nothing. The Queen took him in hand riorsell*. »She s:dd she-could 
not marry a Catliolic. lie swore he loved her so that ho would turn 
Protestant for her sake. Slie told him she could not conquer her dis¬ 
inclination ; she was sorry, hut such was the fact. Might she not bo 
a friend and fy'stcr to him ? In a tumult of agitation he declared that 
he had suffered anguish from his ]iassion for her. Tic hat! dai'cd the 
ill opinion of all tlie Catholics in Europe, lie had run a thous:md I’isks 
Ipr her, and sooner tlum loiiA'C England without her, he Avould rather 
^ey both perished. 

‘ The (iuecn, agitated or iirofessing to be agitated in tuni, exclaimed 
“ that he must not threaten a ]XH»r old woman in her own kingdom ; 
‘‘ passion not reason spoke in him, " she s;iicl, or site Avould think him 
** mad. She begged liiin not to use such drcadliil words/’ 

‘ No, no, Madame,*' ci;oakod the jk tor Prince, *• you mistiike; 1 
** meant no hurt to your bles.sod jier-ion. 1 meant oiily tliiit I would 
sooner lie cut in jtieces than not marry you and so be langlicd al by 
the Avorid.” 

‘ 'With these Avords he burst into tcar>. The Queen gave him her 
handkerchief to Avipe his eyes Avith, and in this charming siuialion the* 
curtain drops over the scene/ fVol. v. i^p. IHJ-o].) 

Yet this Avas not all. 

' Alternately worried and cajoled, the unfortunate Prince at i;tsi con¬ 
sented to go, on condition that the Queen Avould so liir comjtromiso 
herseli as to giA'c liiiu money to an army tjf Chji'inuns; that 

Leicester and Ilowaird slioiild aceoiu])any him to llolland, and tliat he 
might look forward to rctiirnimr in a few' months to claim her hand. 
Words cost licr nothing. JSlie jtromised faithfully to marry iiiiu as 
soon as circumstances allowed. To juirl. with money Avas a hard trial, 
but she dared not refuK^. She gave him thirty thousand jxunuls, with 
bills for twenty thousand more; tlie hills, however, were not to be im¬ 
mediately cashed, and she left herself time to cancel them il*^he altered 
her mind. 

‘ She accompanied him to Canterbury, lavishing freely, as he was 

ojitlis and protestations that she would be hisAvife,, 
Lord fSussex listening with disgust to Avhat he kneAv to be falsehood and 
absurdity. She bade him write to her, and address his letters as to his 
wife the Queen of Englaitd; AA^hile to Fruncts she sung the same tune, 
swearing that she would do anything that Henry Avished Avhen imme¬ 
diate fulfilment could be no longer demanded of her. Tlie English 
lords conveyed dicir charge to Flushing, A\'hcrc they left him, as 
Leicester scornfully said, stranded like a hulk upon a sandbauk. He 
was installed as Duke of lirabant, and the ISratc.s took an oatli of alle- 
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glance to liini, Leicester jesting at the ceremony as a pageant ami idle 
illusion. *rhc Prince of Onuige intimated that he was accepted by the 
States only as a pledge that England would support them; if England 
failed them, they would not tnfSt tlicir fortunes to so vain an idiot; 
while in afTec'ted agony at his losS, she declared that she could not })ear 
to think of lior poor Prog sufFering in those stagnant marshes, and that 
she would give a million to Jiavc him swimming in the Thames again,’ 
(VoL'v. pp.45o, loh) 


The JBabiiigton conspiracy was the last and the most formid¬ 
able of the great ])lots intended to overthrow the Protestant 
throne of England by forcijipi invasion, by restoring Mary 
Stuart to power and liberty, and as a preliminary steps by the 
murder of JiUzabeth. The ])rincipal persons implicated in this 
audacious attcinj)t were (jonvicted on tlie clearest evidence,whi(!h 
was confirmed i)v their own mutual denunciUtions land con- 


k 


fcssiulis, and is now further corroborated by the correspondence 
preserved in the archives of S[)ai^j. Tlie ])lan was to despatch 
the Queen first, and afterwards Oecil, Walsingham, Hunsdon, 
and Knollys. This being done the-sanguine Mendoza, M'ho 
was then in l^aris, c(iguisant of all, thought the revolution 
would bo accomplished on the spot. Philip IL, delighted that 
IVIary hud bcqucalhed to himself her right of succession to the 
crow'll, to tlio exclusion of her heretical son, authorised ]\Iendoza 


to gh e the (^atliolif 
sujiport, and even 


•s the most jkosilive assurances of his active 
ordered the Prince of Parma to sail in¬ 


stantly f(»r the shores of England on hearing that llabington 
had aeconiplished his object. Within a few months of tlus^ 
time the Princ‘,e of Orange had l)eon ‘ taken off’ by similar 
means, no doul)l the danger of Elizabeth 'was extreme, and 
the ruffians and fatuities wdio had e()ntri\ed the plot richly 
deserved tlic fate which oAcrlook them. 


But the prliuajkal interest of the Babington conspiracy lies 
in tlie fact that it cost , not'Queen Elizabeth, but Queen Mary, 
her life: that ft was deliberately and designedly used by the 
Ministei’s of J^Iizabeth to bring her rival to destruction, and 
that although Walsingham certainly did not originate the plot 
of Babington, be encouraged, directed, and even assisted it 
for the purpose of turning it to the total ruin of its authors. 
Mr. Froude calls this counterplot of Vfjilsingham’s ^an inge- 
‘ nious plan to obtain political information ; ’ Avhilst he rcsetA es 
for his opponents the remark, " that human obligations are but 

* as straws before the fiiscinations of tlieoloirv ; but there is no 

* villainy which religious tcmjitation Avill not sometimes elevate 
^ into the counterfeit of virtue.’ But the fact is that theology 
and religion have nothing to do with tlic matter. Walsingham 
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acted no doubt from* patriotism and loyalty to his sovereign. 
But hfgh motives sometimes render men only the more in¬ 
sensible to the wickedness and infamy of the means they em¬ 
ploy. That was the accursed doctrine of the Jesuits, which 
hurried them into a thousand crimes. But 'we arc at a loss, on 
grounds of truth and morality, to distinguish from the worst 
of their practices the final practices of'Walsingham and Kliza- 
beth against Marv Stuart. 

The scheme was to obtain such a command over the secret 
correspondence of the imprisoned Queen, without Jier sus¬ 
pecting it, that she might gradually be led on to furnish under 
her own hand evidence of a consjnracy sufficient to bring her 
within the provisions of flic Statutes of Treason. We shall 
describe the method taken to effect this object in Mr. Fronde’s 
words:— 

* There was one way, ami ] crliai-s only one, by whidi all these ques¬ 
tions could be answered. The (jiieen of Scots must be again onaJjled 
to open ii correspondence which she and her friends could helievo to be 
perfectly safe, and her Jettcis and theirs must be passed through the 
liands of Walsingham, Kound her so long as she lived, coiisj>iracy 
whether European or English necessarily gathered. Nothing had boon 
done in tlio past, and nothing Jiad been j)rojcctcd, on which her advice 
liad not been first asked ami mkon. Slit; had agents at every (’ourt, 
who took pains that at least to her every fibre ol* the truth should be 
known. Political correspondence throughout her rosidoiicc iu Knglaud 
had been the occupation of her life. Sti long as slie resided with Lord 
Shrewsbury her servants had been under loose snrveillanco. They 
.walked and rode where they pleased. They visited tlieir neighbours 
and received visits in ref urn. IJotli they and their mistress reijiilred 
tlieir wardrobes to be replenished, their libraries to be supplied with 
fresh volumes from London and Paris. Luxuries and necessaries came 
continually to 'Sheffield, and .sornetinies letters were inclosed in the 
frames of the boxes, or concealed beneath the linings or lietween the 
planks. Sometimes a small roll of paper was sewn into tlie hollowed 
heel of a new shoe or boot. Sometimes a set of liandLerchiefs from the 
millmcr would be Avritten over with invisible ink, or again, ciphers 
iutelligiblo to herself dr licr secretary Avero noted on the mnigims of new 
books.* (Vol. vi, pp. 210, 211.) 

^ After her removal to Tutbury under the stricter gaolership of 
Sir Amyas Paulet, the control over her correspondence was 
more severe.^ It was therefore necessary to afford to the 
Queen a special mode of* carrying it on, which she should deem 
impregnably secret, but which should all tlic time place her 
most private thoughts in the hands of her accusers. 

‘Delicate contrivance Avas necessar}% It Avoiild be unsiifc to admit 
the castle officers into the secret, and the usual inspection therefore 
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would have to continue, and be in some vruy evaded. Her own suspi¬ 
cions, also, would be excited if access to her was suddenly made easy. 
One letter or one packet would not he enough. What WaMngham 
wanted was a susUiined, varied correspondence with many ])erson8, 
protracted for an indefinite time — with the Pope, Avith Philip, with 
her son, with the Archbishop of (llasgow, Avith (luise, Mendoza, and 
the English refugees. In ]K)ssession of this, he could either convince 
his mistress of her own unAvisJom, or satisfy himself that she was right, 
and tliat the treaty might sixfely go forward. But the problem Avas an 
extremely difficult one. He must find some one Avho could obtain the 
confidence of all these persons, and induce them to trust him Avith their 
letters. He must in some AViiy or other enable this pcfson to convey 
the letters to the (Jueon of Scots* and convey back her answers. lie 
dared not A-enturc the experiment Avithout Elizabeth's permission. She 
gaA'e it, and she kept the secret to herself.^ (Vol. vi. j>. 212.) ^ 

The plan was this. A douMe-tlyed scoundrel Ava.< found by 
AValsingham, Avho, Avliilst he belonged to the honourable Ca¬ 
tholic family of Gifford, and had been brought uj) a seminary 
priest, ncA'crtheloss offered his services to tlie English Govern¬ 
ment to betray the party to Avhich he belonged. lie had every 
qualification to inspire confidence to his victims, and every 
gift of baseness to adapt him to tlie puri>osc of his employers. 
EA^en his father’s lu)use had the advantage of adjoining the 
estates of Chartley to aa’IiIcIi Mary liad uoav been I'emoved, and 
lie kncAv the locality like a school-hoy- 

‘ At once there dropped upon her, ns if from an iiiA’isible hand, a 
ciphered letter from her faithful Morgan. Paidefc had been taken into 
coufidtmee, Avith Pliillipps, Walsingham’s secretary, an accomplished 
master of the art of cipher, and one other person Avliose assistfince* 
Pliillipps had secured—a brcAver at Burton avIio supplied C’lnntley with 
ale. A separate cask Avas furnished for the Queen of Scots’ ladies and 
secretaries; a hint Avas in some Avay conveyed to Nau to examine it 
closely, and Avhen the ale Avas drawn off there Avns fi>und at the bottom 
a small watertight box of Avood, in Avhich Avas Morgan's packet. It 
contained an intrcKluctioii of Gilbert (liftbrd, as **a Catholic gentleman, 
“ Avell Iwought iTp in loaruiog,” on Avhom the Queen of Scots might 
thoroughly depend, and Avith Avhosc assistance she might correspond 
Avith himself and with her other friends in England and elseAvhere. 
M’ho cask came in Aveekly. The box rcinclosed in the empty barrel 
Avould carry out her answers, and the chain of communication Avas at 
once complete. 

‘ The brcAver had been purchased by liigli and complicated bribes. 
He Avas first paid by Walsingham; next* he was assured of lavish 
rcAvards from the Queen of Scots, Avhich to secure her confidence it Ava.s 
necessary to permit him to receive. Lastly, like a true Englisli scoun¬ 
drel, he used the possession of a State secret to exact a higher price for 
his beer. Pliillipps came to reside at Chartley under the pretence of 
assisting Paulet in tlic management of the household. Every letter 
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conveyed to the Qneeh of Scots and every letter which she sent in 
return was examined and co}>ied by him before it was forwarded to its 
destination, and jVIoigan's introduction of Gifford, Avliich betrayed her 
into Walsinghani’s hands, was the first on wliich he had to exercise his 
skill.’ (Vol. vi. pp. 218, 2111.) 

Thus accredited and introduced Gifford became master of 
the Queen’s correspondence, and other agents skilled in the 
base.arts of decijdiering and unsealing letters were sent down 
to Chartlcy to avoid all suspicions delay in the transmission of 
the papers. The co]>ies of these deciphered letters which were 
made for Burghley, Walsinghain, and Elizabeth, ai’C still in the 
State Paper Office, 

It must be rememberexi that at the time this detestable ex¬ 


pedient was invented to entrap Mary into dangerous dis- 
closures/no conspiracy Avas in existence. Mary wa^ removed 
to Chartlcy in September 158o. Gifford Avas introduced to her 
as a trustAVorthy agent in October. No t^oubt Mary coitc- 
sponded AAdth the (’atholic ^o^yClY^ : she Avas eagerly intent on 
the rccoA'ery of her freedom and on the interests of hei* party 
throughout Europe, But Avns there anything criminal or 
ti’easmiablc in her euiTcspondence ? That Avas the iiuestion. 
It Avas fully six months after the ltd tors of ]\Iary avci’C systc- 
maticaJJj stolen. i)7-oJceu open, and re-coj)Jcd by tJie agents oi' 
Walsingham, that the iJabnigton consj^iiucy Svst gave signs of 
its existence in England. Ballard, tin pi’hne mover iji it, Avns 
one of those fanatics, mentioned bv ]Mr. Fronde Ibr another 
purpose, Avho had obtained th(‘ sanction of (iregory XIIJ. to 


the crime of regicide. !Six young men of family Averc asso¬ 
ciated Avith him, and bound themselves hv voavs and oalhs to 


commit the murder. 


Mr. Fronde justly remarks that ‘if there aaus a poi>on from 
^ whom the conspiracy ought most carefully to have been c(Ui- 
^ cealed, that ])ersoii Avas Mary Stuart,’ except as regarded 
her own deliverance from captivity. NcAcKhclcss Morgan, 
her agent in Paris, had the folly to introduce Babington to 
her as a person Avho might he trusted, and to jdace them in 
bommunicatioii by sending them copies of* the same cipher. 
Babington addressed letters to Mar}' full of mysterious liints, 
and Morgan liimself had the imprudence to toll her in a ])ost- 
script, ‘ There be many means in hand to remove the beast 
‘ that troubles all the ivorhV Elizabeth, too, read the Avords, 
and endured the danger, in ordej’, says Mr. Fronde, 'to test 
‘ her kinswoman to the bottom.’ I5ut as yet Mary had only 
vouchsafed to Babington a few lines of courteous recognition. 
On the July Babington wrote again to the Queen, giving 
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her full detailfi of the intended plot,* and adding: ‘ For the 
‘ dispatch ()f the usurper from the obedience of whom they 
‘ w^cre by the excommunication of his Holiness made free, there 
* were six gentlemen, his privfito friends, who for the zeal they 
® bore to the cause and her Majesty's service, ■were ready to 
^ undertake that tragical execution.’ 


‘ The interest grew deeper. Babington's letter was given imme¬ 
diately to tiilTord; it was examined by Walsingham before it* left 
London, and was forwarded by tlac usual road; and Phillipps, who had 
becTi in London and ha<l there dee.iph(»red it, returned to Paulct at 
Cliartlcy to watch the efTocts. Maiy Stuart knew Pliillipps by sight; 
a spare, j>oekiuarked, iinjwii^ive, red-haired man, something ovei: thirty. 
She had been already struck by his jqjpearaijco. Morgaji liad suggested 
that lie might not bo proof against a bribe. She had tiled him gent]> 
and witlioiit success, but slic had no particular suspicion of him. lie 
know tlie moment when llio letter reached Inr. lie knew that she had 
reiul it. Whc'ii she drove nut in her carriage allevwards she passed 
liim and In* bowed rflipcclfnlly. 

‘“I had a smiling countenance/’ he Miid, “but 1 thought of the 
“ verse— 


“ (‘mil llbi diclt Avc, sleut ab hosto cave. 


4 • 


Some remorse lie could not choose but feel. She was in his toils, and 
lie was too certain tliat s)io would In: luesln'd in tliciii. Another Jotter 
from her and the Aviirk Avould b(* done. 

‘“We attend,*'lie wrote, “ Jut vcjy heart at the next."’ (Vol. vi. 

p. 238.) 

To this letter. Jive days aftenvards. Queen Alary's answer 
w'as returned. It w'a.'* written, as afterwards apjiearcd by the 
confessions ol‘ lier secretaries, in tlic usual manner in Avhicli 
she coiulnet(‘d her secret eorrespondence. ^Slie dictated in 
Frcncli to Nan the substanee of what she ■wished to say; 
Curie translated it into Iniglish and eiplicred it. On this 
occasion she wrote to Charles Paget, to Mendoza, to the 
French ambassador in Ijoiidun, to Aladrid, letters cxjwcssing 
her conviction that arrangements had been made for her own 
escape, and that, with the aid oJ' Spain, tlic i-ebcllion which 
Avould ensue must siu*cced. Lastlv, she answered the letter 

a 

of JRabington in a manner wdneh .sJiowed her entire knowdedgo 
of the plot. ‘ AVheii all is ready,’ she said, ^the six gentle- 
^ men must be set to ^vork, and you will provide that on their 
‘ design bring accompHshed,, I may be rescued from this place, 
‘ &c.’ That lettex', wdiiclx was wi'itten and sent in spite of an 
express remonstrance from her own secretaries, cost Alary her 
life. The arrest of the conspirators, the transfer of Alary to 
Tixall, the seizure of all her papers at Clmrtley, tlie resolution 
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to bring lier to ti'ifti on tliis evidence, and her condemnation, 
immediately followed. 

Looking at this question judicially^ it is to be regretted that 
in this, as in the former instance* of the inquiry into the 
murder of Darnley, the most decisive points of the evidence 
against the Queen do not exist, and were not produced, in an 
incontrovertible form, but as copies.* The Queen''s letter to 
Babington of the J-f July Avas perhaps burnt, as she enjoined on 
him: at any rate it was not jix’oduccd at the trial. The docu¬ 
ment which was produced was the deciphered copy in the pos¬ 
session of liValsingham. But the secondary evidence in supjiort 
of it is very strong. It was admitted by Nan and Curie, the 
Queen’s two secretaries, to be the letter they had ciphered by 
' the Queen’s command. Nau’s minutes of it Avere found, and the 
letter A^as also acknowledged by Babington to be the same he 
had received. The Queen herself denied it—but she denied 
having written to Babington at all or reccl^d a letter from him. 
When the copies Averc produced, she said tliev AVQia? the Avork 
of her secretaries, but that nothing proved they w?re dictated 
by herself; the^^ might have been composed by Walsinghain. 
That reproach Avas probably false, but after tlie course Wal- 
singham had taken, his conduct is obnoxious to the Avorst sus¬ 
picions. He had surrounded Mary Avitli douhle-facod agents, 
spies, false means of correspondence, and every engine to 
tempt her on to her destruction ; he- Avas eagerly Avatchiug for 
the success of his nefarious plot, Avhich Avas but too probable: 
and certainly a man Avho Av<»uld go these lengths to obtain 
evidence against a susjiected jierson, before the offence Avas 
committed, is himself open to the suspicion of tampering Avitli 
the evidence so treacherously obtained.f It is impossible 

* The same remark applies to the Casket letters, Avhich Avere the 
most damnatory portion of tlie evidence produced against Queen M;iry 
before the Commissions at York and at Westminster, and the douht 
atUiched to their uiithcuticity is still the great aignibent used hy Mary’s 
defenders. 'J'his argument lias been rcviA'cd Avith considerable ability 
by Mr. Ilosack in a volume lately published under the title ‘Mary, 

* Queen of Scots, and her Accusers,’ A\'hich avo have rend Avith mucli 
interest. Mr. Hosack's theory is that the GlaagoAV letters, Avritten in 
English or Scotch, and undoubtedly addres.sed to BotliAvell, Avere 
forgeries, and that the French letters in the siime collection are 
genuine, but were in fact addressed not toBothwell, Ixut to her husband. 
We confess, hoAvever, tliat we think this ingenious mode of dealing 
with the evidence is unsubstantial, and that it is rebutted by the over- 
Avhelming and undoubted fact that Mary, knew Bothwell to be the 
murderer of her husband, and yet immediately afterAvards married liim. 

f The alternative of Mary’s ignorance of tlic intention of' Babington 
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to d<mLt that Walsingliam’s deliberate intention was no^ only 
to save Elizabeth, but to render the destruction of Marv 
inevitable; and though he h^d the sanction of his own sove¬ 
reign for what he did, perhaps she did not foresee as clearly as 
her Avary Minister the point to which he was leading her. 
Mary Stuart might have ^been proceeded against capitally—at 
least in Scotland—for the murder of Damley; she might have 
l)eeii brought to trial in England for high treason for the part 
slie undoubtedly took in the Northern rising and in the Duke 
of Norfolk’s rebellion. These offences were condoned. When, 
after nineteen years’ captivity, she was condemned to die, 
the acts Avhich brought her to that pass were the acts of others 
rather than her oivn—she had no power to originate or prevenU 
them—the conspirators, on the contrary, intended to-use her 
for their own purposes—her crime Avas an assent given to a 
solicnic she had not framed, and that assent was obtained bv 
the diabolical ingenuity of the man Aidio accused her. Even 
I3urghley was ignorant of the jdot. It Avas Walsinghain Avho 
struck the bloAv; but haAung struck it, and'having laid bare 
the dangers that surrounded the throne and the country, it Avas 
undoubtedly very difficult to stoj) short of the execution of 
NIary and the completion of his design. Great as Ave believe 
tlic guilt of Mary Stuart to have been in many passages of 
her life, there are incidents in tlic life of her great rival whicli 
may be not unfairly com])ared Avith her oAvn offences ; and the 
transactions for Avhich she laid lier head on the block were 
neither the most clearly proved nor the most criminal of her 
]n*acticcs. AVe cannot by any means acquit her; but neither 
can wc*a<*eept, Avith ISlr. Fronde, the means which Avex'c em- 
])loycd to bring her to her end, Jt Avas not for the particular 
oftbnee, but on the general charge of po})ery and liostility to 
England, that the voice <»f the nation was loud against her, 

to kill tlu: Queen, on the snpjiOHifioii that her oAvn secretaries had used 
]i(*r ciplior Avitliout her knoAvledge, or lliat AV'alsiiighain had contrWed 
to j^rge the li*tter received by Bahiugton Ironi 3Iary, is discussed Avith 
groat fairness and sagacity by Hume in a note to the chapter xlii, of 
his history. He amves at the conclnsitui that these 8upj>ositions ai'e in 
the highest degree improbable, but he suspects AValsingham of forging 
the postscript to the letter in Avhich Mary asks ^to be told the names of 
the conspirators, AVc see no giound to supj)ort this accnsatioii. ]VIr. 
Fronde has folloAved tlie course of the nairative given by all preceding 
historians, from Camden ; and he hfus added little to it. The only addi¬ 
tional point in the evidence is the aA'Owal of Mendoza to Philip II,, 
that the Queen of Scots had told him in a letter that ‘ she Avell knew 
‘ the whole business.’ This is to be found in Teulef s collection, a'oI. v, 
Yot,, cxxxr. xo. ccLxvii. t) 
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' She »ras poisoned with popery,’ said tlie address of the Lords 
and Commons, ‘ and was burning to destroy the Gospel m 

* Fngland and everywhere. She was a canker corrupting the 
' minds of the people.’ In this popular cry of ‘ Execute her! 

* execute her I ’ there was also not a little of those ^ fascinations 
‘ of theology and religions temptatioi^s which sometimes coun- 
‘ terfeit virtue.’ 

If then the legal view of the question is adverse to Mary, 
what are we to think of the policy of her execution ? Are 
we to agree, with Air. Froude that ^the political wisdom of a 
^ critical and difficult act has n^ver in the world’s history been 
‘ more signally justified,’? It cannot be said that the execution 
of Mary diminished the dangers which surrounded the throne 
of Elizabeth at that moment, by removing any of the causes 
which tlireatened to embroil the Queen in war—that war 
which she so long dreaded and deferred, but which was now 
mevitable. It deserves to be remarked that the measures taken 
by Walsingham to entrap 3Iary into the avowal of some fatal 
design, coincided exactly in point of time with a decided change 
m the foreign policy of Elizabeth. In September 1585 mea¬ 
sures were taken fiir the removal of Mary to Chartley, which 
was an indispensable preliminary to Walsingham’s scheme; 
and before Christmas in that year she was established in tlie 
trap. In August 1585 the Queen of England had agreed to 
the treaty -with the Low Countries wliich caused some thousand 
English troops to be sent under Leicester to their relief, and 
she occupied Flushing. In Sei)tembcr 1585 Drake sailed on his 
second exi)editiun to the Spanish main, in which he plundered 
Yigo, attacked Cartagena and St. lago, and again brcnight 
back the spoils of the western hemisphere. These were acts 
of war. In sjiite of the hesitation and prevarication of Eliza¬ 
beth, it was ii^ossiUe to dissemble their meaning and eflTect: 
and it is probable that tlie certainty of the ijnpcnding struggle 
disposed ooth herself and her Ministers to deal more harshly 
wi^ the Queen of Scots than they had hitherto done. Philip, 
on his part, was equally aware that the time for action was 
come. The preparations of the Armada were almost com¬ 
pleted. Negotiatiems were opened at Kome to obtmn pecu¬ 
niary aid from the Pope, which was promised but never given. 
On both sides the cdoflict was felt to be inevitable. It may 
thc^refbre have been a stroke of sound policy to crush the 
hopes of the Catholic party in England by the destruction of 
the Catholic heir to the crown, and by binding Scotland more 
closely to the Protestant cause. But certainly the death 
Mary did notliing to avert the danger of war. On the con- 
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trary, it rendered it more inevitable by \be blood of the Car 
tholic hostage Elizabeth had so long held in her powert The- 
failure of the Spanish Armada and the deliverance of England 
Tvere brought about by totally different (tauses, over -which the 
life and death of Mary Queen of Scots had no perceptible 
influence. 

Mary was beheaded'on the /.,th February 1587; and 
Philip, if he had kept to his purpose, would liave invaded 
England before the close of the same year. He was already 
to a great extent j^repared; England was totally disarmed. 

‘ The crusade against Eaglaiid l)a<l been preadied from pjilpit and 
platform, and the cliu^alrous Castilians, whoso creed was not yet a cant, 
iuid in whom the ardour of the r rusade had l>ecu kept alive by the ways 
of tlie Moors,, had come ibrward Avitli enthusiasm to draw their swords 
Ibr God and for the Virgin Lady of tlieir devotion, fevery noble family 
in Spain had selected one or more of its sons to represent it. Country 
hidalgoes, of whom C'ervantes was only the tinest type, whose great- 
grandlathcrs had fought in Grenada and Najih^s, and whose fathers had 
brought home scars from Lepanlo, liad volunteered as if for the wai* 
:igainst tlio Saracens. 

^ The damage done by Drake, enonuous as it was, had been repaired 
swiftly by the enthusuism of the eo^intiy, and by the beginning of tlie 
winter the most powerful fleet ever seen in Europe was floating ready 
for sea in tlie Tagus. Twenty thousand Spanidi soldiers, and as many 
seajncn and galley slaves, were colleetcd in and about Lisbon, and at 
their head was the vetorali Don Alvarez do Ba^an, Miinjuis of Sanm 
Cruz, whose Loyht^od went back into the Avars of Charles V., avIio had 
destroyed Strozzi aud the French privateers at Terccira, and had won 
Ijepanto for Don John. 

* The army of the Prince of Parma had been simultaneously rein- 
forced. The ga]>3 made in it hy the siege of Sluys had been Ailed. In 
the November IblloAving he had thirty thousfind Spaniards, Italians, and 
Germans disposed at various points along tin* coast. He had collectetl 
uu infinite number of tlic large flat-bottomed river barges for tninsports, 
and had taken them down to 'Dunkirk and Nieuport. He had a few 
armed hoys besides, and lurga boats for lauding, and in addition, but 
unfortunately in the Scheldt at AntAverj), and therefore useless ao loros 
as Flushing Avas in the enemy's hands, ‘‘thirty-one brave ships of war,’’ 
carrying each twenty or thirty brsiss guns. The army Avas kept to¬ 
gether, apparently threatening Ostend, luid tlie Prince reported that In; 
was ready at any moment to transport the entire Ibrce to England if 
the fleet could hold the Channel while he crossed, 

‘ Delayed as he had been by Drake, Philip had not pai'ted with tl:e 
hope that he might try the great <!xpcriiueuL in the present year. He 
had arranged his plans in SeptemluT, and had prepared Parma for the 
immediate arrival of the fleet. He Avas then, he said, vi-aiting only for 
the arrival of a few ships from tlie Mediten-anean to send orders to 
Santa Cmz to sail. God, it was to be hoped, would take care of the 
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weather; but the Channel being a dangerous place, and there being no 
harbour*on the French or Flemish coast where large ships could ride in 
safety, tlie Armada was to proceed immediately to the mouth of the 
Thames and anchor off Margate. In^tliat, position they would hold 
perfect command of tlie Straits. No English vessels could sliow upon 
the water, and Panna could pass in safety and land in Thanet. Santa 
Cruz would bring with him sixteen thousand Spanish inflmtry, six 
thousand of the best of which Parma was to select and take witli him, 
and he and the Marquis must then arrange their future plans. No 
time was to bo lost, for the deeper the winter the more difficult would 
be the voyage; and the King therefore told him to expect to see Santa 
Cruz within a' few days of the arriyal of liis letter. He was to hold 
himself i*eady to embark at a few hours’ notice; every day that the 
fleet lay exjiosed wortld be ar additional and unnecessitry peril, and tljc 
c(Jnsc(]ucnce.s of a disaster might be most serious. He professed un¬ 
bounded confidence, however, in Parma’s prudence and judgment, and 
he did not doubt that with God's help all would go well. 

‘At that particular moment all conditions had been favourable. 
Henry III, and Guise were on the I^ire, occupied w'ith the Ktdters. 
Elizabeth was obstinately refusing to hear of anything but peace, and 
was dreaming tliat she might tempt Parma to disavow his allegiance 
and set himself up as Duke of Burgundy. Her army in f'landers 
was falling to j)iece3, and shiploads of starving ■wretches were flocking 
back to England to clamour at the Council doors. No danger was 
anticipated from Sjiain, at soonest, before the following summer. The 
few shiji^ which had been held in commission after Drake’s return 
could no longer keep the seas without repair. Tlie rest were lying 
unrigged in the Medway. Had Santa Cruz sailed before the end of 
September as Philip intended, not a ship could have been brought out 
• to encounter him. Paima, beyond <iuc*stion, 'would Imve crosarf the 
Cliannel, and the battle of English liberty would have been fought ^ot 
at sea but on shore.’ (Vol. vi. pp. 394-7.) 

This first delay was in truth fatal. Before the next year 
Santa Cruz, the only seaman of Spain cajiable of cominandinjr 
so great a fleet, had died. The forces of Parma had dwindled 
away on the sandhills of Dunkirk. Above alh the enemy Avas 
no longer unprepared. 

The story of the Spanish Armada lias in countless forms 
been told. In the exquisite terseness of Hume’s narrative, in 
the polished prose of Mignet, in the flowing pa^es of Motley, in 
the heroic strains of Macaulay, be told again in count¬ 

less forms to every English child^^SPB^uJong as tlie sea beat.s 
upon these cliffs or the English langu^esBpokcn in the world, 
the tale ivill stir the heart like the blast of a trumpet. But it 
has never been told with greater splendour of language, with 
a more majestic rhythm, or with more patriotic fervour than 
by Mr. Froude. Take as a mere examine of his style, and as 
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a living picture of the scene, tJje following exquisite sen¬ 
tences ;— 

* The scene as the licet passed out of the harbour must have been 
singularly beautiful. It was a treacherous inter\’al of real summer. 
The early sun was lighting the long chain of the Gallician mountainK, 
marking with shadows the gleft defiles, and shining softly on the white 
walls'and vineyards of Coruna. The wind was light, and falling 
towards a calm; tlic great galleons drilled slowly with the tide on the 
purple water, the long streamers trailing from the ti'ucks, the red 
crosses, the emblem of the crusade, showing bright upon the hanging 
sails. The fruit boats wore bringing oif the last fresh supplies, and the 
pinnaces hastening to the ships with the last loiterers on shore. Out 
of thirty thousand men who that morning •stood upon the decks of the 
proud Armada, twenty thousand and more were never again to see tl* 
hills of Spain. Of the remnant who in two short months crept back 
ragged and lorn, all but a few hundred returned only to die.’ (Vol. xii. 
pp. 454-5.) 

But the large draughts we have already made from his images 
forbid us to extend these citations, -and the narrative must 
be read as a whole. 

Meanwhile, to whomsoever the glory of the defeat of the 
Armada may belong, it cannot belong to Queen Eliza¬ 
beth. The wonder is that lier marvellous fortune and the 
heroic gallantry of her servants prevailed over dire neglect, 
inexorable avarice, stufid incredulity, habitual irresolution, 
and the choice of an incompetent favourite, Leicester, to, Com¬ 
mand the laud forces of Britain. Had Parma landed at the 
head of his Spanish veterans, then the best infantry in Europe, 
we doubt not the native courage of tlie land would at last 
have hurled back the invaders; but it would have gone hard 
with the raw l>ands of English volunteers under such a general 
as Leicester, who must first have encountered him. Mr. 
Fronde says that * 100,000 tnen, well officered and appointed, 

‘ were ready at a* day’s notice to fall into companies and move 
‘ wherever they were wanted.’ AVe wish we could think- so. 
But if the men existed, what supplies were j^t’epared to main¬ 
tain them ? how w'ere they armed ? where was their ammu¬ 
nition ? what was the plan of the campaign ? To judge by 
the state of the fleet, everything was wanting. In Se})teinber 
1587, when Philip first sent orders to S^ta Cruz to sail, there 
was not a vessel in the Channel carrying the Queen’s flag 
larger than a pinnace. Drake s ships had been paid off and 
dismantled at Chatham. The Queen hoped that in six weeks 
peace would be re-established. Drake was onlered to lie at 
Portsmouth with three small vessels, and Lonl Henry Seymour 
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to cnyse in the Channel short-handed. No victuals were in 
store. AVhen tlic fleet again collected in Plymouth Hoads, 
four weeks’ food Avore served qut and no more. The ships 
went to sea on half-rations. Drake and Howard ordered Avinc 
for tlie sick sailors, and had to pay for it out of their own 
purses. Powder there was —in the ToAver; hut it Avas not 
alloAved to be used, and after a day s heavy firing into the 
Spanish galleons, the British ships Avere compelled to haul off, 
unless they had the good fortune to capture a few barrels of 
Spanish ammunition. 

Nevertheless, who knows not with Avhat consummate valour 
and seamanship the battle Avas fought? The mighty vessels 
^f the Annada slowly plouglicd their way uj> C'hannel, in¬ 
fested by a s^arm of light antagonists, Avhich poured into 
them torrents of fire and disabled many of tlicm; and Avhen 
they reached Calais roads, and Avoro in direct communication 
Avith Parma, the daring tactics of Drake and lloAvavd cut them olf 
from the shore Avith fireshijis, and drove them forth in the teetli 
of the storm ami tlic enemy to brave the terrors of the Northern 
Ocean. Nothing Avas wanting to com]»lete their discomfiture: 
and Avhen the balfli'd and shattered squadron cndcaA'Oured to 
force its Avav round the Orkneys and to regain the Atlantic by 
the Avest, their ruin was completed by shipA\Teck on the wild 
coast of Connemara and Donegal, where the Avrctched fugitives 
Avere Avrcckcd, and robbed, and slain by their former allies, the 

* Irish wolves," who burned dowu from their mountains to feast 
iipnu their spoils. On Philip II. the effect of these calamitous 
tidings, which came in day by day, Avns for the time crushing: 

* He shut himself np in the EHcurial, and no one dared to 
^ speak to him.' The game was jdayed out, and he had lost it 
past redemption.* 

At this point, then, Mr, Froude, somcAA'hat abruptly, termi¬ 
nates his history. The dramatic' interest of the period he has 

€ 

* Tn a recent mimbcr of ‘ Notes and Queries' (November 20,1800), 
Mr. linsaell Martincau relates a curious tradition of Avhich lic has dis¬ 
covered traces in the Shetland Isles that the Duke of Medina Sidonia. 
commander-in-chief of the Annada, was A^Tecked on the cast coast of 
•Fair Isle, and spent the foUoAving winter there. Very probably some 
such accident befell onc^of the Spanish vessels, but there is abundant 
evidence that the Duke returned to Santander Aviih his slnp, that ho 
shut himself up in his room, and as soon as ho could move fled and hid 
himself in his country house. The tradition of his wintering in the 
Shetland Isles no doubt exists there still, but it is a mistake; some 
other Spanish officer o rank was probably mistaken for the coramandcr- 
in-chief. 
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described is here, as we remarked at the Aimmenccment of this 
article, complete. The gallant and the free triumph, the 
wicked die like Mary and the Guise by the axe or the dagger, 
and the arch-plotter of ^11 mischief shrinks back confounded 
in his gloomy cell. History, however, in reality knows of no 
such sudden breaks. The catastrophe of to-day is the parent 
of a new birth to-morrow; and no sooner does one actor vanish 
from' the scene than another replaces him. The judgments of 
history are to be read, not so much in the fate of individuals 
as in the growth or Tall of nations and in the long course of 
time. 

Wc have not concealed some differences of opinion which 
separate us from Mr. Froude, and ipdeed it would be a bad 
coiupliment to so great a work to abstain from a critical exami¬ 
nation of it. It breathes, to our mind, too. fiery a spirit of 
partisanship, and justice and truth must sometimes suffer when 
they are exjwsed to so fierce a heat. But this quality only 
rcudoi's the -work more interesting and attractive to the reader; 
and if Mr. Froude is indeed resolved to lay down his pen for 
the present, and to leave the remaining j^ears of the reign of 
Elizabeth untold by him, we hope it will not be long before 
he resumes his labours in some other branch of English history 
or English literature ; and wc beg to offer him our best thanks 
for the industry, the eloquence, and the power which he has 
devoted to tlie task hc«has now accomplished. 


Akt. II. — 1. Ailfirw of j^rofeasor H, Huxley^ 

J^rcshU*ut to the (Jeolotfical SoeAeti/ of Xondon. 
Feb. 19, 1869. 

2. Exjtcriatiaea synthethpirs relatives aitx MHcorites, Par M. 
A. Daubuek. 8vo. Paris: 1668. 

3. Spectrum Analysis. By H. E. ROSCOE, B. A., Ph. D., 
F.R.S., Professor of Chemistry in Owens College, Man¬ 
chester. 8 VO. London: 1869. 

^HE presidential address for the current year, delivered ly 
Professor Ilnxley to the Geological Society, demands a 
careful attention, not merely because of ii» ability and inoi- 
siveness, but especially on account of the importance of the 
issues involved. We propose to follow up some of the lines 
of inquiry therein suggested, and to test the present condition 
of geological theory in Britain by bringing to bear upon it the 
light derived from discoveries in other fidds of investigation. 
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Geology, indeed, thi youngest bom of the sciences, has suffered 
niuchy»as'well as gained much, from the special character of 
the labours of her followers. If during the last thirty years 
she has gained enormously by the stiictness with which one 
section of her votaries have interpreted the past history ot the 
earth by their own experience of its present condition, she 
has also lost greatly by isolation from other sciences. The 
light thrown on the ancient constitution of the earth Ky the 
present state of extra-terrestrial matter has been persistently 
ignored in this country, and geologists of the more popular 
school have practically assumed that our orb has ever been and 
-will ever be very much as it is now. Arc wc to believe, with 
the poet Ovid, that although changes are continually going 
the whole order of nature remains constant ? or is there 
evidence‘of a never-ending cycle of change? or, again, is there 
any proof of a definite progress somewhence, somewhither ? 
These w’eighty questions are involved in the discussion of geo¬ 
logical theory. 

Professor "Huxley tells us that he comes forward as the 
geological attorney-general for the time being, to plead against 
the charge made by the eminent physicist Sir William Thom¬ 
son,* ^ that a great reform in geological speculation seems 
‘ now to have become necessary.' * It is quite certain that a 
^ great mistake has been made, that British popular geology at 
‘ the present time is in direct opposition U) the principles of' 
* natural philosophy.’ These grave charges are based on the 
assumption that the geologist demands unlimited time for the 
explanation of the phenomena manifested by the rocks, while, 
on tlie other hand, the tidal retardation of the earth, by whieli 
its revolution on its axis is checked by the attraction of the 
sun and moon, rendei*s it impossible for life to have existed on 
the earth more than some such period of time as one hundred 
million years. According to the obseiwcd rate of retardatimi, 
the earth must then have been revolving so*fast that no life 
could have existed on its surface. A second argument is 
found in a calculation of the age of the solar heat, in which, 
according to the present rate of emission, the sun could not 
have illuminated the earth for more than from one million to 
five hundred million years; and a third, on a secular cooling of 
the earth, from which the conclusion is drawn that from fifty to 
three hundred millions*of years ago the earth w^as sufficiently 
heated to become molten at the surface. Such are the grounds 
on which Sir William Thomson founds his attack. 


* On Geologiciil Time, Trans. Geol. Glasgow, vol. iii. 
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It is undoubtedly true that from the loose way in which 
some eminent writers speak of geological time. Sir William 
Thomson is justified in recording his protest. Mr. Darwin, 
for instance, demands nc? lesrf than three hundred million years 
for the erosion of the Wealden area between the chalk ranges 
of the North and South Downs; w'hile the late Professor 
Jukes thought that it is just as likely that Mr. Darwin’s esti¬ 
mate, multiplied by ten, may be true. Professor Phillips, on 
the other hand, is contented with three hundred thousand 
years for the production of the same results, assuming that 
the rate of erosion is one jneh per annum. -Sir William 
Thomson is right, in our opinion, in attacking speculations 
such as these, and the idea of boundless time in the past, but 
he errs in assuming that there is any necessary connexioh 
between his limit of years and any geological theory whatever. 

Professor Huxley pleads for his clients at the bar of public 
opinion with remarkable force and ability. He first of all 
takes for granted that the earth has only been habitable during 
eitlicr 1()(),0()0,()()0 or 500,000,000 years, and then admits 
that the smaller estimate is quite sufficient to account for 
all geological phenomena by the oiicration of the present 
natural causes. 

‘ I prcsuTiie that lOi^ooO loetiuay be tiiken as a full allowance for the 
total tliickncs.s of stratilied r(»cks containing traces ot* lite; 100,000, 
(livicic'fl by 100,O0O,0O0=0*O01. Consequently the deposit of 100,000 
feet of stratified rock in 100,000,000 years means that the deposit has 
taken pla<*e at the rate of vo\ru ^ inch, per 

annum. 

‘ Well, 1 do not know that anyone is prepared to maintain that, even 
making all iieediul allowances, the stratified rocks may not have been 
formed, on the iivcrage, at tlie rate of* tii* an incli per annum. I sup¬ 
pose that if such could be shown to be the limit of world-gmwtli, we 
could put up with the allowance without feeling that our speculations 
liad undergone any revolution. ' And perhaps after all, tlic qualifying 
pliraso, ‘‘ some sucl? period,’’ naiy not necessitate the assumption ol’more 
than or of an inch of deposit per year, which of coni’se 

would give us still more case and comfort. 

‘ But it may be said that it is biology, and not geology, which asks 
ibr so much time—tliat tlie succession of life demands vast intervals; 
but tin's appears to mo to be reasoning in a circle. Biology takes her 
time from geology. The only reason we have for believing in the slow 
rate of the change in living Ibims is the lact*that they persist through 
a series of deposits which geology infonns us have taken a long Avhile 
to make. If the geological clock is wrong, jUl tlie naturalist will have 
to do is to modify his notions of the rapidity of change accordingly. 
And I venture to point out, that when we are told that the limitation 
of the period during which living beings have inhabited the planet to 
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one, two, or three hundred million years requires a complete revolution 
in geological speculation, the onus prolandi rests on the maker oi'thc 
assertion, who brings forward not a shadow oi' evidence in its support.’ 

This reasoning is clear and crashihg so far as it goes, but it 
involves an assumption which cannot lairly be granted. Pro¬ 
fessor Huxley speaks as if the deposition of or -j-J-g- of rook 
could be said to have been deposited year after year, without 
brejlk and without intermission. If there be one thing proved 
more than another, it is that there is an interval of time l>etween 
any tw’o strata in juxtaposition. That rocks arc deposited in 
diferait strata implies a break of continuity. The same fact is 
brought more vividly to notice b)'* the presence of one rock on 
the upturned wavewonf edges of another, such as may be seen 
in many Silurian localities, and especially in the Coal Measures 
and overlying* sti*ata in Somersetshire. These breaks have 
been proved by Professor Ramsay to re])re8ent an indefinite 
lai)se of time, ■svliich in some cases must have been ^ cry con¬ 
siderable. The rocks, moreover, as wo find them now are 
confessedly the mere rags and tatters of those that liavc been, 
and do not represent in any sense whatever a perfect and 
unbroken sequence. To wdtat extent the ])rcscnt strata arc 
representatives of the entire series wt do not know, and until 
accurate knowledge on this point can be gained, it is idle to 
divider their total thickness by any hypothetical number of 
years. The breaks in the succession may or may not represent 
a lapse of time as great ns that during %vhich the existing 
strata were formed. Sir William Thumsoifs limit of years 
therefore cannot be tested by a mere sum in division. So far 
as the geological evidence goes wc are in profound ignorance of 
the lapse of time reprcsentetl by the stratified rocks; they are as 
likely to have been deposited in one million as in five hundred 
millions of years. Sir William Thomson has not proved that 
his allowance of time is too small for the geologists, nor has 
Professor Huxley proved it to fee sufficient lor them in his 
argument which we have quoted. 

Professor Huxley, however, carries the war successfully into 
his opponent’s camp, by showing that the eminent mathemati¬ 
cians and physicists arc by no means agreed as to the cause of 
tidal retardation, or that the sun is a mere cooling body, like 
a hot brick, without the power of renovation, or that the 
cooling of the earth may not have been retarded by an atmo¬ 
sphere containing more aqueous vapour than our own. Until 
all these questions are finally settied, it seems to us that any 
speculation as to the age of the earth based on purely matbe- 
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matical considerations must be 'worthless. At present there 
arc no data for their solution. 

The principal ground of difFercncc between Sir William 
Thomson and the geologists is the relation of geological tim(* 
to our unit of years. If we use tlu* term Silurian epoch, we 
merely refer to that indefinite interval between the Cambrian and 
the Devonian periods, during which, or a portion of whidi, the 
Silurian rocks were being de])osited, not to an exact and well- 
defined period, like the reign of ’\\"il]iam the Conqueror. The 
geological‘W'hen’simply means before and after certain ob¬ 
served phenomena, while the historical involves also the idea 
of how long l)cfore and how long after. The use of years as 
a means of reckoning the past, thcrefote, is merely co-extensive 
with the range of history. Who, for cxamjde, would dream oT 
fixing the date of the arrival of the stone or bronze folk in 
Europe? If, then, years cannot be made use of in the com¬ 
putation of events that happened in tlic period immediately 
outside history, hoAvean they be used in estimating the lapse 
of time betAV('en even the latest geological epoch and the 
present day? Sir William Thomson, in his attempt to limit 
the duration of life on the earth to a maximum of five hundred 
million years, errs precisely in the same Avay as Mr. James 
Croll,^" in his calculation of the date of the glacial period. 
All such attempts to gauge the geological past by years can 
only end in vanity and Vexation of sjarit. 

We Avill now pass I0 the examination of Professor Huxley^s 
definition of the present state of geological theory. There arc 
tliree great schools of geologii^al thought, each of which is 
mor(* or less antagonistic, to the other tAvo—Catastrophism, 
Uniformitarianism, and Evolutionism. The first of these 
accounts for all geological phenomeua by ^the operation of 
‘ forces different in their nature or immeasurably different in 
* j)OAver,from those that ■wc see in action in the unh'erse. The 
doctrine of viofent upheavals of mountains, of the sudden 
depression of continents, of universal cataclysms, and the like, 
is catasti'ophic, in so much as it assumes that the forces by 
Avhich they were brought about Avere more intense than, or 
diflFerent from, any of those Avhich wc noAV experience. The 
Hindoo, the Egyptian, and the Mosaic cosmogonies may be 
quoted as examples as well as that of the Stoics. During the 
sixteenth, seventeenth, and eighteenth centuries this method 
of accounting for geological phenomena was almost universal, 
and at the present time it is undoubtedly the most popular on 


♦ Phil. Ma.e. 1865-0. 
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the continent of Europe. Among the most eminent of its 
exponents in modern times may be reckoned Baron Humboldt, 
M. Elie de Beaumont, Professor Sedgwick, and Sir Koderick 
Murchison. 

The crust and outline of the earth’ (writes the latter, in the last 
edition ofliia Siluria), 'are full of’evidences that many of tlic ruptures 
and overthrows ot* the strata, as well as great denudations, could not 
even'in millions of years have been pinduced by agencies like these of 
our own times . . . We further maintain that no amount of time (of 
which no true geologist is ever parsimonious when recording the his¬ 
tory of bygone accumulations of sediment, or of the different races of 
animals they contain) will enable us to account for the signs <»f many 
great breaks and convuLsi 4 ?ns which arc visible in every mountain 
eliain, and which the miner eucotintcrs in all underground workings,’ 

This may be tdken as a fair exposition of the catastrophic 
creed. 

The second, or the unifbrmitarian, is the doctrine of Hut ton 
and Lyell, by which all phenomena in the past lustt)ry of the 
earth are ascribed to forces identical in nature with, and not 
more energetic than, those now active on the face of the earth. 
From this j)oint of \iew the forces that are now bringing about 
changes so gradually that they almost escape observation, are 
adequate to produce the most stupendous geological results in 
unlimited time. Thinors have remained during: tlic remote 
past very much as we have known them during the last two or 
three thousand years, and the equilibrium of nature has not 
been destroyed, although local changes have taken place. 
According to Hutton, there is no j>hysical evidence ‘ of a 
' beginning—no prospect of an end.’ And in this he is fol¬ 
lowed by the great apostle of the Unifonuitarian school. Sir 
Charles Lycll. 

' As geologists, we learn that it is not only the present condition of 
the globe which lias been suited to the accommodation of myriads of 
living creatiu-es, but that many former states also have been adapted to 
the organisation and habits of prior races of beings; the dis|x>sition 
of the seas, continents, and isLinds, and the climates have varied; 
8[jecies likewise have been changed; and yet they have been so mo¬ 
delled on types analogous to those of existing plants and animals so as 
to indicate throughout a perfect harmony of design and unity ol‘ pur¬ 
pose, To assume that the evidence of beginning or end of so vast a 
scheme lies within the reach of our philosophical imjnirics, or even, of 
our speculations, appears to be inconsistent with a just estimate of tlie 
relations which subsist between the finite powers of man and the attri¬ 
bute of an infinite and eternal Being.’* 


* Principles of (ieology, 10th edit. vol. ih p. Glo.j 
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We fully endorse Professor Huxley’s criticism this 
passage:— 

* Why for all time must the geojogists be content to regard the oldest 

foHsililerous rocks as the ultifna thnh^ of his science, or what is there 
inconisteiit with the relations between the finite and the infinite mind, 
in the assumption that we may discern somewhat ol‘ the beginning, or 
of the end, of tliis speck and sr])acc we call our earth ? . . . This attempt 
to liiuif at a particular point the progress of inductive and deductive 
reasoning from the things wliich are to those tvhich were—this faith¬ 
lessness to its owji logic, seems to me to liave cost uniformitarianism the 
})Iace, as the permanent form of geological speculation, which it might 
otherwise have liold,* • 

There can be no doubt that this do«trine has been mainly 
instrumental in raising geology to the rank which it now oc-* 
cupios among the sciences, and that the law of rigid induction 
which it inculcates has led to most important results; but it 
seems to us that the time during which we have been able to 
observe existing plicnomena is too short for a sweeping gene¬ 
ralisation as to those which have happened in the immeasur¬ 
able [)ast. As catastrophism has erred in not exhausting the 
known causes, befoi'c flying to the unknown, so unifunni- 
tarianisni has erred in another direction in ignoring all specula¬ 
tion of a state of things on this earth diftereiit from that which 
we experience at tlie present day. IJoth Sir Charles Lycll and 
HutUm have fixed their oyes so intently on the stratified rocks 
that they have omitted to notice any condition of things which 
existed before those rocks were formed:— 

* The astronomer,' writes the former, ‘ may find good reasons fur 
ascribing tbc earth's form to tlie original fiuidily of the mass in times 
long antecedent to the first introduction of living beings into the planet; 
but tlie geologist must be content to regard the earliest monuments 
Avhicli it is his task to interpret as Indoniring to a j)eriod when the crust 
had already acquired gi*e:it »jlidity and tliickiiess, probably as great as 
it now possesses, and^when volcanic rocks, not essentially differing from 
those now j)roduced, wore formed from time to time, tlie intensity of 
volcanic heat being neither greater nor less than it is now.’ * 

In another passage, liow'cver, lie seems to admit that the earth 
was at one time fluid, and thus he accounts for its present 
internal heat; but he merely devotes one short paragraph in 
the last edition of the Principles f h) this most imi>ortant sub¬ 
ject. He seems moreover to trust to the t-cnovating powers of 
nature fur the restoration of the heat which is radiated from 
the earth, and he throws out the suggestion that it may be 


* Principles, vol. ii. p. 211. * 


t Vol. ii. p. 227. 
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restored by electrical forces—a suggestion which is equivalent 
to saying that the earth’s loss by radiation is made up by the 
access of heat from without, since by Mr. Grove’s experiments 
it has been shown that light, heat, electricity, and motion are 
convertible terms. >Sir Charles Lyell himself would, we are 
sure, be very unwilling to maintain this last proposition. If 
the oi*iginal molten condition of the’ earth be admittedj as wc 
believe it must be, the uniformitarian doctrine cannot be main¬ 
tained in its entirety. If, on the other hand, we refuse to 
recognise any condition of things existing on this eartli dif¬ 
ferent frorft that in which Ave now live, we not only shut our¬ 
selves off from all considerations of the origin of our planet, 
^but also from some of*the more interes ting and valuable de¬ 
ductions of mwlern physics. * Inasmuch,’ argues Sir William 
Thomson,' as energy is being continually lost from the earth 

* by conduction through the upper str.ita, the whole quantity 
‘ of plutonic energy must have been greater in past times than 

* in the present.’* The uniformitarian critic, in the Quarterly 
^ Kevicw,’t gets over this difficulty by the device of comparing 
the earth to a man-of-war, and its store of potential energy 
to the magazine, and he proceeds to show that the gun loaded 
with the last charge of powder in the ship may possibly be 
as effective as that fired with the fir.st. It is undoubtedly 
true, that the quantity of jiowder in store does not influence 
the fire of the guns, but we fail to sfee how that fact bcai’s on 
the energy stored ui> in the earth- Were the actual terres¬ 
trial energy as conqdctcly isolated from the potential as the 
charge in the gun from the powder in the magazine, the ana¬ 
logy might hold good. Since, however, we have no reason for 
believing that this is the case, we must look u])on the argu¬ 
ment as an ingenious attempt to kick a stumbling-block out 
of the nniformitarlau ])ath. AVe shall adduce geological evi¬ 
dence that the terrestrial energy was greater in the past than 
it is now, in discussing the third great* geological school, 
although in the survey of the sti’atificd rocks there be no direct 
pi’oof of its diminution. 

Catastrophism is, according to Professor Huxley, the doc¬ 
trine of a past era In geological inquiry; uniformitarianism, 
that of the present; while to the third, or evolxitiouism, he 
assigns the liigh honour of being that of the future. The 
evolutionists of the present day are feAv in number but eminent 
in reputation. Dr. Tyndall. Mr. Herbert Spencei*, Professor 

* Of Geological Dynamics, p^Sl. (Trans. Gcol. See. Glasgow.) 

t No. 249, July 1808, p. 204. 
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Huxley, and Sir William Thomson may be quoted as the most 
prominent leaders in England. The doctrine of the origin of 
species is indeed merely evolutionism ^ipplied to biology, and 
so far Mr. Charles Darwin ma!y also be considered to belong to 
this school. Its founder was the great Emanuel Kant, whose 
work in physical science is only now beginning to be duly re¬ 
cognised :— 

s 

* Kant (writes Prof. Huxley) expounds a complete cosmogony, in 
the shape of a theory of the causes which have led to the development 
of the universe from diffused atoms of matter endowed with simple 
attractive and repulsive forces. • • 

‘ “ Give me matter,” says Kant, “ and I will build the worldand 
he proceeds to deduce from the simple dafti from which he starts, a 
doctrine in all essential respects siniilar tu the well-known “ Ncbulai' 
Hypothesis” of Laplace, lie accounts lor the relation of the masses 
and the densities of the planets to thejir distances from the sun, for the 
eccentricities of their orbits, for their rotations, for their satellites, for 
tlie general agreement in tlie direction of rotation among tlie celestial 
bodies, for Saturn’s ring, and ibr the zodiacal light. He finds in each 
system of worlds indications that the attractive force of the central 
mass will eventually destroy its organisation by concentrating upon 
itself the matter of the whole system; but, as the result of this concen¬ 
tration, he argues for the development of an amount of heat which will 
dissij>ate the mass onco more into a molecular chaos such as that in 
which it began. 

‘ Kant pictures to himself the universe as once an infinite expansion 
of formless and diffused matter. At one point of this he supposes a 
single centre of attraction set up, and by strict deductions from admitted 
dynamical principles shows how this must result in. the development of 
a prodigious central body surrounded by systems of solar and planetary 
worlds in all stages of* development. lu vivid language he depicts the 
great world-maelstrom widening the margins of its JiTodigious eddy in 
the slow* progress of millions of ages, gradually reclaiming more and 
more of die molecular waste, and converting chaos into cosmos. But 
what is gained at die margin is. lust in the centre; the attractions of 
ihe central system* bring their constituents together, which then by 
the heat evolved are converted once more into molecular chaos. Thus 
the worlds that are, lie between the ruins of the worlds that have been 
mid the chaotic materials of the worlds that shall be ; and in spite of 
all waste and destruction Cosmos is extending his borders at die 
expense of Chaos.’ 

Kant then proceeds to apply his views to the earth by an 
appeal to the *■ gradual changes now taking place,’ by earth - 
quakes, by marine and fresh-water action, by the winds and 
frosts, and finally by the operatioas of man. In common with 
Lyell and Hutton, he argued from the present order of things 
to the past, using, so far as the knowledge of his day would 
allow, the uniformitarian doctrine:— 
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‘ With aa much truth as Hutton, Kant could say, ** I take things 
“just as I find them at present, and from these I reason with regard to 
“ that which must have been.” Like Hutton, he is never tired of 
jwinting out that “ in nature there isVisdom, system, and constancy.” 
And as in these great principles, so in believing that the cosmos has a 
reproductive operation “ by whicli a ruined constitution may be re- 
“ paired ” he forestalls Hutton ; while, on the other hand, Kant is true 
to science. He knows no bounds to geological speculation but those of 
the intellect. He reasons back to a beginning of the present state of 
things; he admits the possibility of an end.’ 

Professor Hwxley is perfectly justified in bis high estimate of 
Kant as the founder of the system of evolution, although the 
advance of modern sciewce renders some of tlic views of the 
l&tter untenable. 

These three s’chools of geological speculation arc not neces¬ 
sarily antagonistic:— 

‘ Catastro])hism has insisted upon the existence of u practically un- 
liinitcfl bank of force, on whioli the theorist might draAv; and it has 
cherished the idea of tlic det'elopment of the cartli from a state in Avliicli 
its form, and the forces Avhicli it exerteil, were very different from those 
wc noAv know. That such difference of form and j)ower once existed is 
a ncccssitry ])art of th('. doctrine of evolution. 

* Uniforniitiirianisiji, on the other hand, I'as witli equal j’ustice in¬ 
sisted upon a ])ractically unlimited bank of time, ready to discount any 
quantit}' of hypothetical paper. It has kept, bolbrc our eyes tliq power 
of the infinitely little, time being granted, and has coin])cllcd its to 
exhaust known causes before fiying to the unknown. 

‘ To my mind there appears to be no sort of necessary theoretical 
antagonism between Catastro]>hism and Uniformitarianism. On the 
contrary, it is very ci)nccivable that catastrophes may be part and 
parcel of uniformity. Let me illustrate my case by analogy. The 
working of a clock is a model of unii’orm action ; good time-keeping 
moans uniformity of action. But the striking of the clock is essen¬ 
tially a catastrophe*; the hammer might be made to bloiv up a barrel of 
gnnpoAvder, or turn on a deluge of water; and, by proper arrangement, 
the clock, instead of murking the hours, might strike at all sorts of 
irregular inteiwals, never twice alike in the intervals, ibree, or number 
of its blows. Nevertheless all tlieso irregular and ai) 2 )arently lawless 
calastrojihcs Avould be the result of an absolutely uniformitanan action; 
and we might have two schools of clock-theorists, one studying the 
hammer and the other the pendulum. 

‘ Still less is there any pecessjivy antagonism between either of these 
doctrines and that of Evolution, which embraces all that is sound in 
both Catastrophism and Uniformitarianism, wbilo it rejects the arbi¬ 
trary assumptions of the one and the as arbitraiy limitations of the other. 
Nor is the value of the doctrine of evolution to the philosophic thinker 
diminished by the fact that it applies tlie same method to the living 
and not-living w'orld, and embraces in one stupendous analogy the 
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growth of a solar system from molecular chaos, tlie shaping of the earth 
from tlie nebulous cubhood of its youth, through innumerable clianges 
and immeasurable ages, to its present form, and the development of a 
living being from the shai^eless mass of protoplasm we term a germ.’ 

The doctrine of Evolution thus eloquently advocated by 
Professor Huxley is remarkable for its simple explanation of 
the complex phenomena of the outer world. We shall proceed 
to test its value by an ap{)cal to well-ascertained geological, 
physical, and astronomical facts, throwing aside all cosmo¬ 
gonies as mere matters of s}>eculation which may or may not 
be true. • 

What do we actually know of the condition of the interior 
of the earth at the present day ? Aftet passing down through^ 
^ the veil of the sti’atified rocks ’ more than ten miles in thick¬ 
ness, we suddenly arrive at the crystalline granites and grani¬ 
toid series, that bear unequivocal traces of having been once 
in a molten state. These arc found all over the earth at 
the base of the sedimentary series, and present everywhere, as 
the great Humboldt observes, the same essential mineralogical 
forms, and therefore the conditions under which they origi¬ 
nated must have been tlic same universally. They are proved 
not only by the c.avities filled witli vitrified matter, found in 
their component crystals by Mr. Sorby, to liave been formerly 
heated to a high degree, but also by the metamorphism of the 
strata immediately f)verlying them, such as the change of 
shale into mica schist, and of limestone into marble. The in¬ 
crease of temperature universally observed in the descent of 
mines, as well as the phenomena manifested by volcanos and 
hot-springs (that of Bath is 118 degrees), testify to a continual 
flow of c^oric from the centre towards the circumference of 
the earth, and prove that at some point deep down the heat 
is sufficiently intense to fuse all known substances. Accord¬ 
ing to Sir Charles Lyell, the‘increase of one degree for every 
sixty-five feet of descent would be sufficient to boil water at 
a depth of two, and melt iron at a depth of thirty-four, miles. 
If then we follow Professors Phillips and Bischotf in ignoring 
the effect of pressure on the fusing points of the different ele¬ 
ments, a greater thickness than thirty or forty miles cannot be 
assigned to the solid crust of the earth, which must rest every¬ 
where on matter kept fluid by intense heat. But we have no 
right to do this, since it has been proved by actual experiment 
that some substances, such as water and sulphur, can absorb 
an enormous quantity of beat under pressure without passing 
into the liquid or gaseous condition. Now the gravitating 
force exerted by thirty or forty miles of solid rock must be 
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euoripouS) and the deeper we go the greater it Avill be; and 
therefore unless it can be proved that the increase of the ex¬ 
pansive power of the heat preponderates over the compressing 
power of gravitation, the existence *of a molten zone every¬ 
where supporting a solid crust cannot be inferred. If the 
pressure preponderate as Mr. Scrope believes, the earth may 
be solid to its very core. By this line of inquiry therefore 
we ban only safely infer that the interior of the earth is heated 
to an inconceivable degree, and as we do not know the relation 
of heat to pressure we cannot tell whether or no the surface of 
the earth Be sii]:)ported by a chaos of molten rock. If at any 
point the heated matter be kept solid by pressure it will stai*t 
*into fluidity if the pressure be lessened. Hence Mr. Scropc 
argues rightly, that the outpouring of Java fronj volcanos has 
no necessary bearing on the thickness of the earth’s crust. 

Nor can we obtain any light on this point from the considera¬ 
tion of the phenomena of precession and nutation, from which 
Mr. Hopkins ingeniously argued some thirty years ago, that 
the solid crust f>f the earth must be at least from 800 to 1,000 


miles thick. Sir William Thomson has lately infeiTcd from 
the same premises that ‘ no continuous liquid vesicle at all 
^ approacliing to the dimensions of a spheroid 6,000 miles in 
‘ diameter can possibly exist in the earth’s interior without 

* rendering the phenomena of precession and nutation sensibly 

* diilerent from what they arcand that the earth, as a whole, 
must be far more rigid than glass and probably even more rigid 
than steel, ‘ while the interior must be on the whole more 


* rigid, luobahly many times more rigid, than the upper crust.’ 
These conclusions, dra^vn by two men of such eminence, clash 
with two Avell-ascertainrd geological facts. If the earth be a 
solid mass, pockets and isolated seas of lava may remain here 
and there at differeut depths, to be the foci of the volcanic 
and seismic energy, and thermal' springs m^ he the result of 
the percolation of water down to *1116 igneous reservoirs. This 
ingenious application of the theory of precession and nutation 
to the analysis of the thickness of the earth’s crust might 
indeed be considered decisive had not M. Delaunay lately de¬ 
monstrated before the French Academy by actual experiment 
that it had no bearing whatever on the problem. Both Mr. 
Hppkins and Sir William Thomson assumed in their calcula¬ 
tion that the molten rock would be absolutely fluid and alto¬ 
gether devoid of viscidity. The eminent French mathema¬ 
tician j)roved that this la^er property, inherent in all matter, 
would be sufficient to cause the earth, whether fluid or not in 
Ae interior, to bAave precisely as if it were one homogeneous 
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solid body. By imparting a slow revolving motion tci a glass 
globe filled with water, he showed that both water and glass 
revolved precisely as if .the .whole had been frozen into one 
solid mass. The light therefore thrown by these researches on 
the condition of the interior of the earth is but darkness. The 
mathematicians of the present day for the most part accept 
the views of Mr. Hopkins and Sir William Thomson, while the 
geologists either maintain the existence of a fluid zone under¬ 
neath the earth’s crust, or pass by the problem altogether. 

But if matlrematics fail to tell us anything abput the con¬ 
stitution of the interior of the earth, we do not appeal in vain 
to chemistiy. We are indebted to M. Hurocher* for a satis¬ 
factory classification not only of the cystalline rocks that 
underlie the sedimentary deposits, but also for absolute proof 
that the earth was an incandescent molten sphere before 
atmospheric and aqueous agencies had clothed it with the 
strata so familiar to our eyes. His researches, strange to say, 
are almost imknoAvn in England, and have been noticed in 
blit one of the many geological manuals that have been 
published during the last few years. They have, however, been 
endorsed by the high authority of Professor rTaiighton,t and 
have been ap])roved by the most eminent mineralogist in Britain 
in his presidential address to the Geological Society. J M. 
Hurocher divides all cnistalline rocks into distinct classes, the 
one containing a mean proportion of 71’0 of silica, which he 
therefore terms siliceous, the other containing but 51‘5, and 
being characterised by large percentages of lime, magnesia, 
manganese, and iron. To the first of these belong the granites, 
porphyries, and trachytes that underlie the stratified rocks, and 
occur also in all the older volcanic outbursts. They gradually 
become rarer and rarer from the palaeozoic age to the present 
day. It is undoubtedly true that they are represented by 
the modem siKcatcd trachytes and obsidians of the volcanos 
of the Andes and of Iceland; but these are poorer in silica 
and richer in earthy bases than the more ancient silicated 
outbursts, and are, moreover, now extremely rare. This 
grouj) of rocks has a mean specific gravity of 2*4. To the 
second, which, from the predominance of earthy bases, he terms 
basic, belong all the trap and greenstone rocks, basalts, 
dolerites, and augitic lavas, that are rarefy met with among the 


* Easai de Pdtologic comparec, Annales des Mines, 5 s4rie, tom. 
xi. (1857). 

t Manual of Geology, 1866, 8vo. 2nd ed. Lecture 1. 
t Quart. Greol. Joum. 1867. 
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older products of subterranean energy, but which become more 
and more abundant through the palseozoic and mesozoic epochs, 
until at the present day they^ are the staple produce of 
volcanos. They possess a mean speciiic gravity of 2*72, being 
heavier than the siliceous group, in a ratio greater than that 
of water to oil. They have never been found in a position 
underneath the oldest sedimentary strata. Thus it is recognised 
that the silicated group of rocks which is the lighter is the 
older of the two, while the heavier is that which appeared later 
in time, and gradually became prominent, manifesting itself in 
greater and*greatcr force down iso the present day. From these 
premises it follows that heavier basic rocks lie underneath 
ihe lighter granitic, whether fluid or not we cannot tell, and 
that the latter, from their rare occurrence in the products of 
existing volcanos, have for the most part cooled sufficiently to 
be solidified. It also follows from this arrangement, according 
to specific gravities, that at one remote cjioch of the earth’s 
history there were two continuous zones of molten matter, as 
clearly defined from each other as water from oil, and that 
the lighter was the first to form a thin pellicle on the surface 
of the incandescent globe. It is worthy dso of note that nearly 
the whole of the earliest, or palaeozoic stmta, is formed of 
the detritus of the granitic layer, and is remarkable for its 
povert)’’ in limestones, while the comparatively large develop¬ 
ment of the latter during the carboniferous, mesozoic, and 
cainozoic periods may be ascribed to the large percentages of 
lime furnished by the basic layer, which was then making itself 
felt more and more at the surface. The granitic rocks, moreover, 
must be very thin as compared with the earth’s radius, for if at 
the present day they were sunk sufficiently deep to be heated 
up to their fusing points in the earth they would more often be 
found among volcanic ejecta. There are no means of estimating 
the thickness of the basic layer. ' These deductions from M. 
Durocher’s admirable essay may be assumed Ito be true in pro¬ 
portion as they explain the (complicated phenomena presented by 
the igneous rocks. It is not too much to say that his theory 
reduces the chaos which is to be found in all geological 
manuals, except that of Professor Haughton, to an admirable 
Cosmos. 

But our knowledge of the interior of the earth does not 
stop here. There is reason for the belief that under the heavy 
basic matter there arc those elemental substances which ax’e 
either sparingly or never found in a state of combination in 
either of the two layers of igneous rock, such as arsenic, anti¬ 
mony, selenium, gold, copper, and the heavy metals, which 
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occur in a great many of our mines uncombined with a particle 
of oxygen. ^ The metallic ores,’ writes Professor Haughton, 
^ whatever be the condition in which. they are found in our 

mines, originally came Trom below sublimed from the interior 
^ of the earth as sulphur salts.’ The fact that mineral veins 
occur both in siliceous and basic rocks, in such a manner as to 
show .that they are of later origin than either, points also in the 
same direction. The process may still be studied at tlie crater 
of any active volcano. The high specific gravity also of the 
earth tends strongly to corroborate this inference, for it is more 
than twice as great as either of the two kinds of igneous rocks; 
and when we take into consideration the comparatively low 
specific gravities of the latter, of watef, and of the sedimentary 
rocks which are included in the estimate of 5*5 of the whole 
mass, it follows of necessity that the subjacent matter must be 
specifically heavier than 5*5. How much heavier we do not 
know, because of our ignorance of the thickness of the siliceous 
and basic layers; but it may fairly be assumed to be at least 
as heavy as the heavy bases and metals that range from 6*0 
and upwards. Sir William Thomson throws out a speculation 
that it consists of a mass of magnetic iron, like that of some of 
the meteorites. 

This evidence which we have adduced as to the ancient 
physical condition of the earth, is wholly inconsistent with 
the uniformitarian doctrine, because it points back to a time 
when the condition of the earth differed from that Avhich 
it now presents. The arrangement according to density 
implies not only the igneous origin of the earth, but that in 
the time of its being in a molten state down to the present 
day it has been gradually cooling. The ignoring of this change 
of state constitutes, as Professor Huxley writes, the logical 
weakness of the uniformitarian doctrine. And just in pro¬ 
portion as the evidence is incompatible wth the latter doctrine 
does it agree witli Evolutionism, of which the chief corner-stone 
is the recognition of a change of state. The evidence points 
to change in a definite direction, it traces back the history of 
this earth to a time before the present order of things had 
been instituted, to a time before the molten sphere was cooled 
suflSciently to admit of the dctrital action of water or of its 
accumulation in rivers, lakes, and seas. • 

Can we trace the earth’s history further back than this ? 
Are we justified in looking on our orb as a thing sui generisy 
united by no links with its fellow wanderers in space ? If so, 
then we can never hope to gain any other idea of its early con¬ 
dition than that which has been sketched out. Fortunately 
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the united labours of .the chemist and the astronomer show that 
it is united with the planets and meteorites by a bond of the 
closest possible kind. Its present outward conditions now have 
been proved by Professor Phillips and others to be repeated in a 
most remarkable way in the planet Mars. The Martial surface' 
is diversified by sea and land, and even is subject to the same 
climatal changes as our own. As the winter comes on the 
snows gradually creep over the ruddy surface towards the 
equator, until they cover an area round the poles extending 
as far as the forty-fifth degree of latitude with a shining mantle 
of white. When the spring copies round they retreat again, 
until at midsummer they form an arctic barrier extending 
ten degrees round the p«>les. Mars therefore has a polar and 
H temperate region, and probably also an equatorial, just like 
that wliich we enjoy. It presents precisely the same phenomena 
to our eyes that would be seen were an observer on its surface 
to direct bis telescope at our earth. We are therefore justified 
in concluding that in all essential features Mars is a mere re¬ 
petition of the earth. . So far as heat and cold, summer and 
winter, land and water, and atmospheric conditions generally, 
are concerned, there is every reason for believing that it is as 
fitted for the maintenance of life as our own planet. Unfor¬ 
tunately the rest of the jdanets are so concealed by thick 
cloud-envelopes that their true surfaces cannot be detennined, 
but they have been proved by the researches of Father Secchi 
and M. Jannsen to possess atmospheres containing aqueous 
vapour. It is, then, by no mere guess-work that the earth is 
brought into correlation with other planets, but by the tes¬ 
timony of our own eyes. The singular identity of outward 
condition in the only planet in which the external surface can 
be properly examined, implies an affinity not only with it, but 
with the others. To suppose that the resemblance is a mere 
accident is to ignore the reign of law. 

The meteoric evidence also Is of the liighest value in the 
correlation of the earth with extra-terrestrial matter. The 
astronomical discoveries of modern days have increased the 
number of planets from seven to eighty-eight. 

‘The smallest of these’ (Mr, Grove writes*) ‘is only twenty or 
tliirty miles in diameter, indeed, cannot he accurately measured, and if 
we were to apply the scrutiny to other parts of the heavens as has 
been applied to the zone between Mars and Jupiter, it is no far-fetched 
speculation to suppose that, in addition to asteroids and meteorites, 
many other bodies exist until the space occupied by our solar system 
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becomes filled nj) with planetary bodies varying in size from that of 
Jupiter (l^JO times larger in volxmie tljan earth) to that of a 
oannon-bail, or even a pistol-bullet,’ 

And as from time to time some of these smaller bodies become 
Urawn within the influence of tlic earth’s attraction, and fall to the 
ground as meteoriteB, we have the means of judging by chemical 
analysis of the constitution of what may be called planetary 
matter. It has long been known that they have never yielded 
any new elemental substance, and that they revolve round 
the sun in a cold state, the thin glaze on their surfaces being 
derived from the enormous friction which they undergo when 
they penetrate the earth’s atmosphere. We are indebted to 
M. Daubree for the admii’able manner»in which they have been 
classified, and in which their evidence has been brought t6 
bear on our earth’s structure. They consist of nickeliferous 
iron, combined with various proportions of stony matter; some¬ 
times the iron is perfectly pure, and capable of being turned 
to the ordinary purposes of manufacture, at others it is repre¬ 
sented by an extremely small percentage in combination with 
sulphur or oxygen. The number of meteoric elements, estab¬ 
lished by the results of more than one hundred analyses, 
amouncs altogether to twenty-seven, or to considerably more 
than one-tliird of those disfovered in the cartli, and these are 
for the most part abundant. Oxygen, hydrogen, nitrogen and 
chlorine, iron, magncsiiAn, lithium, silicium, manganese, alumi¬ 
num, potassium, sodium, calcium, sulphur, and carbon, nickel, 
zinc, copper, arsenic, phosphorus, antimony, lead, and tin, are 
common terrestrial substances. Of the remaining four, cobalt, 
chromium, titanium, and selenium, the latter is the only one 
rarely met with, on our earth, and it has been furnished only 
by the meteorite that fell at Bitbourg. If an equal weight of 
the earth’s crust taken at haphazard were analysed, it would 
hardly furnish a longer list of elements than this. 

But the meteitrites have .a yet stronger bond of union with 
the earth than that of a mere elemental identity. They pre¬ 
sent precisely similar combinations of the elements to the 
number of over forty. The beautiful iridescent Labrador 
spar, for instance, is comparatively abundant. Seipentine also 
exists similar to that of Cornwall, and gypsum, wliile, if' we 
believe in the doctrine of final causation, we may add sal- 
ammoniac for those that faint, and Epsom salts for those that 
require them. M. Daubree has even succeeded in manufac¬ 
turing meteoric matter from melted rock of the basic layer. 
His experiments show that they were consolidated in an 
atmosphere containing very little oxygen, since the oxydes are 
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but rarely met "with; and thus he accounts for the large per¬ 
cental of metallic iron, which in our earth is represented by 
the almost universally distributed oxyde. This poverty of 
oxygen exists also in the heavy or basic layer of crystalline 
ro^s. 

The specific gravities also of meteorites illustrate forcibly 
those presented by the earth, for those which contain a ^large 
percentage of alumina have a density of 3“0, which corresponds 
very nearly with one of the heavier basic rocks (Iherzolite), 
while those which contain large percentages of the unoxydised 
metals rang»from 6*5 to 8. Thus the latter present a density 
nearly identical with that which from our previous argument 
has been assigned to th^ unoxydised terrestrial nucleus. In¬ 
deed, it is only reasonable to infer that the heavy meteorites 
are fair samples of the earth’s nucleus, since the lighter ones 
represent exactly some varieties of the basic layer above. In 
a word, some meteorites repeat so remarkably the structure of 
some terrestrial rocks, that no hard and fast line can be drawn 
between them. Moreover, there is a greater elemental dif¬ 
ference to be observed between some meteorites and others, 
than between their whole mass and the earth. And therefore 
we may fairly conclude that both were formed out of the same 
elementary matter, which in the former has become perfectly 
cold, while in the latter it is gradually cooling. This view of 
M. Daubree’s has been accepted in this country by no less 
authorities than Professor Warrington Smythe and Mr. Grove. 

We will now pass on to the investigation of extra-terrestrial 
matter in a state of combustion, by the aid of spectrum ana¬ 
lysis, by which ‘two German philosophers quietly working in 
‘ their laboratories at Heidelberg ’ have obtained results almost 
challenging belief from their novelty and wonder. The light 
of sun, stars, nebulas, and comets is made to unfold the con¬ 
stitution of the bodies whence it emanates. ^ It does Indeed 
‘ appear marvellous,’ says Professor Roscoe, ‘*that we are now 
‘ able to state with certainty, as tJie logical sequence of 
‘ exact observations, that bodies common enough on this earth 
* are ])rcsent in the atmosphere of the sun at a distance of 
‘ ninety-one millions of miles, and still more extraordinary, 
' that in the stars the existence of such metals as iron and 
‘ sodium should be ascertained beyond a doubt.’ Truth in 
this case, as in many others, is stranger than the wildest 
fiction. For a clear and attractive account of spectrum an¬ 
alysis we would refer to Professor Koscoc’s work, above 
quoted, which consists of six lectures delivered in 1868 before 
the Society of Apothecaries, together with appendices that 
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almost exhaust the subject. The history of the discqvery of 
this remarkable means of acquiring knowledge of matter dates 
as far back as the year 1675, when Sir Isaac Newton succeeded 
in decomposing light inV) the six colours of the spectrum by 
passing it through a round hole in a shutter and a triangular 
prism of glass. In the beginning of this century, Dr. Wollaston 
modified the experiment by making the light pass through a 
fine slit instead of a round hole, and was consequently envied 
to detect the fine black lines in the solar spectrum, which have 
led to such wonderful discoveries during the last ten years. 
The careful examination of* these lines was the work of a 
Gierman optician, Fraunhofer, by whom no less than five 
hundred and seventy-six were mapped in 1814. Their presenoe 
in every kind of sunlight, whether reflected as in the moon and 
planets or not, and their fixity of position in the spectrum, was 
ascertained by that acute philosopher. 

* Another important observation was made by Fraunhofer, namely, 
that the light from the fixed stars, which are self-luminous, also con¬ 
tains dark lines, but different lines from those which characterise the 
sun light, the light of the planets, and that of the moon; and hence, 
in 1814, Fraunhofer ciimc to this remarkable conclusion: that what¬ 
ever produced these dark lines—and he had no idea of the cause—was 
something which was acting beyond and outside our atmosphere, and 
not anything produced by the sunlight jiassing through tlie air. This 
conclusion of Fraunhofer has been borne out by subsequent investi¬ 
gation, and the observations upon which it was based may truly he 
said to have laid the foundation-stone of solar and stellar chemistry.’ 
{Roscoe's SpectruDu) 

While these discoveries were being made in the spectra 
of the sun and the stars, there was a corresponding advance 
in the knowledge of those of different terrestrial substances. 
Thomas Melville in 1752 first observed the yellow flame of 
sodium, while Sir John Herschel, after investigating the spectra 
of many colouredT flames, wrote in 1827, ‘ that the colours thus 
^ contributed by different objects to flame afford in many cases 
^ a ready and neat way of detecting extremely minute quanti- 
' ties of them.’ Fox Talbot, a name eminent in the annals of 
photography, describes the spectrum of the red fire of the 
theatres as being possessed of ‘ many light lines or maxima of 
^ light.’ He then goes on to say that there are marked dif¬ 
ferences between the red, orange, yellow, and green fire, and 
throws out the probability ‘ that a glance at the prismatic 
‘ spectrum of a flame might show it to contain certain sub- 
^ stances which would otherwise require a laborious chemical 
* analysis to detect.’ He followed up the inquiry, and in 1836, 
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after pointing out the differences between the specti'a of lithium 
and sVontlum, he wrote, ^ that optical analysis can distinguiBh 
^ the minutest portion of these two substances from each other 
* with as much certainty^ if not more, than any known method.’ 
Faraday’s discovery that the electric spark ‘ consists solely of 
^ the material particles of the poles and the medium through 
^ which it passes,’ was used by Sir Ch£Crles Wheatstone in 1834 
for piroducing the spectra of incandescent metals; he was the 
first to attempt to represent them in a map. In 1845 Professor 
William Allen Miller experimented on the spectra of coloured 
fiames produced by the metals of the alkaline earths, and re¬ 
presented his results by diagrams which approximated closely 
Iff the great discovery wltich Professors Bunsen and Kirschhoff 
arrived at in 1861 ; he would have anticipated the latter had 
he not used a luminous flame. Twelve years after this. Pro¬ 
fessor Swan pointed out the characteristic of the soda flame, 
and discovered the great sensitiveness of the sodium reaction, 
which had led previous observers astray, because they could 
not believe in the almost universal distribution of that element. 

‘ There is not a speck of dust/ writes Professor lloscoe, ‘ or a mote 
in the sunbeam, which docs not contain chloride of sodium. Sodium is 
a prevailing element in the atmosphere; we are constantly breathing 
in portions of this (dementary substance together with the air which we 
inhale. Two-thirds of tlic earth’s surface is covered with salt water, 
and the fine spray which Is continually being carried up into the air 
evaporates, leaving the minute specks of salt which we see dancing in 
the sunbeam, if 1 clap my hands, or if I shake my coat, or if 1 knock 
this dusty book, T think you will observe that this flatne becomes 
yellow, 'fliis is not because it is the hand or coat of a chemist, but 
simply because the dust which everybody carries about with liim is 
mixed with sodium conipon’^ds. If 1 place in the colourless flame this 
piece of platinum wire, which has been lying on the table for a few 
juiuutes since 1 heated it red hot, you sec tiiero is sodium in it; there, 
we have for one moment tlie glimpse of a 3 ''cllow flame. If 1 heat the 
wire in the flame the sodium salts wjll all volatilise, and the yellow 
flame will quite disajDpear; but if I now draAV this wire once through 
my fingers, you observe the sodium flame will on heating again appear. 
If I heat it again and draw it through my mouth, it will be evident 
that the wiliva contains a veiy considerable quantity of sodium salts. 
If I leave the wire exposed here, tied round this rod, so that the end 
does not touch anything, for ten minutes or a quarter-of-an-hour, I 
shall obtain tlio sodium xcaction again, even if the wire be now perfectly 
free. This is because sodium salts pervade the atmosphere, and some 
particles of sodium dust flying about in the air of the room settle on 
tlic wire, and show their presence in the flame.’ 

Thus it was that tlie A^alue of the bright lines in the different 
spectra in chemical analysis gradually became realised, until 
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in 1860 Professor Bunsen employed them in his memorable 
discovery of two new elements—caesium and rubidium. * 

* Shortly after he made his first experiments on the subject of 
spectmm analysis, Bunsen happened to be examining the alkalies left 
tom the evaporation of a large quantity of mineral water tom Diirk- 
heim in the Palatinate. Having separated out all other bodies he took 
some of these alkalies, and found, by examining by the spectroscope 
the fiamo which this particular s^ilt or mixture of salts gave oft, that 
some bright lines were visible which he had never observed before, 
and which he knew Avore not produced either by potash or soda. So 
much reliance did ho place in this new method of spqptnim analysis 
that he at once set to work to evaporate so large a quantity as forty- 
four tons of this water in Avhich these new metals, which ho termed 
Cffisium and rubidiiun, were contained in extremely minute quantitiesw 

^ In short, he succeeded in detecting ajid separating the two new 
■alkaline stibstances tom all other bodies, and tlic complete examination 
of the properties of their compounds whicli he made with the very 
small quantity at his disposal remains a permanent monument of the 
skill of this great chemist. Both tliese metals occiu* in the water of 
the Durkheim sjirings. I have here the numbers giving Bunsen’s 
analysis, in thousand ports, of the mineral water of Diirkheim and 
Baden-Baden. 

‘ The quantity of the new substance (iontained in the w^ater from the 
Diirkheim springs is excessively small, amounting in one ton to about 
3 grains of the chloride of-caesium and about A grains of the chloride 
of rubidium; Avhilst in the Baden-Baden spring we have only traces of 
the cassium chloride, and*a still smaller quantity than in the other 
spring of the rubidium chloride. Prom the Ibrty-tbur tons of water 
which he evaporated down Bunsen obtained only about 200 grains of 
the mixed metals.’ 

The delicacy of this kind of test was firmly established by 
this wonderful result. Two years previously its importance as 
a means of recognising extra-terrestrial matter was shown by 
the great physicist, Kirschlioffl ‘ So long ago as 1814 Fraun- 
‘ hofer discovered that thd dark lines in the sunlight were 

* coincident with the bright sodium lines. The fact of the 
‘ coincidence of these lines is easily rendered visible if the solar 
‘ spectrum is allowed to fall into the upi»ei: half of the field of 
^ our telescope, while the sodium spectrum occupies the lower 
^ half. The bright lines produced by the metal, as fine as the 

* finest spider’s Aveb, are then seen to be exact prolongations, as 
it were, of the corresponding solar lines.’ 

These facts, however, remained altogether barren of conse¬ 
quences, so far as regards tlic^ explanation of the phenomena, 
except to the bold minds of Angstrom, Stokes, and William 
Thomson; the last tAvo of whom, combining the facts Avith an 
ill'Understood experiment of Foucault’s made in 1849, foresaw 
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the copclusion to which they must lead, and expressed an 
opinion which subsequent investigations have fully borne out. 
Clear light was, however, thrown upon the subject by Kirschhoff 
in the autumn of 1859. Wishing to test the accuracy of this 
asserted coincidence of the bright sodium line and the dark 
solar lines with his very delicate instrument. Professor Kirsch- 
holf made the following very remarkable experiment, which is 
memorable as giving the key to the solution of the problem 
concerning the presence of sodium and other metals in the 
sun:— 

* In order,* says Kirschhoff, for I will now give his own words, to 
test in the most direct manlier possible the frequently asserted fact of 
the coincidence of the sodium lines with the lines d, I obtained a 
tolerably bright solar spectrum, and brought a flame coloured by 
sodium vapours in ffont of tlie slit. 1 then saw the dark lines n 
change into bright ones. The flame of a Bunsen’s lamp threw the 
bright sodium lines upon the solar spectrum with unexpected brilliancy. 
In order to And out the extent to which the intensity of the solar 
spectrum could be increased, without impairing the distinctness of the 
sodium lines, J allowed the iiill sunlight to shine through the sodium 
flame, and to my astonishment I saw that the dark lines d appeared 
with an extraordinaiy degree of clearness. I tlicn exchanged the 
sunlight for the Drummond’s or oxhydrogen lime-light, which, like 
that of all incandescent solid or liquid bodies, gives a spectrum con¬ 
taining no dark lines. When this light was allowed to fall through a 
suitable flame coloured by common salt, dhrh lines were seen in the 
spectrum in the position of the sodium lines. The same phenomenon 
was observed if, instead of the incandescent lime, a platinum wire was 
used, which being heated in a flame was brought to a temperature 
near its melting point by passing an electric current through it. The 
phenomenon in question is easily explained upon the supposition that 
the sodium flame absorbs rnys of the same degree of refrangibility as 
those it emits, wliilst it is perfectly transparent for all otlier rays.* 

Thus it was that the problem of the dark lines in the solar 
spectrum was solved. The delicacy with whichJBunsen detected 
the infinitely small quantities of strange elements in the spring 
of Durkheim was subsequently brought to bear on the analysis 
of the heavenly bodies by Huggins, Norman, Lockyer, Dr. 
Miller, and others.* The discovery was the result of co-opera¬ 
tion, and the fruit of the seed sown by Sir Isaac Newton. By 
its means we can acquire a knowledge of the condition of matter 
at the most stupendous distances from our earth. The sun 
will first of all engage our attention. 

Whence spring the light and the heat of the great centre 
of our system, the life-sustainer, our fount of energy, our 


* Philos. Trans,, 1861-9. Proceed. Koy. £oc., 1861-9. 
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glorious Bun? The wonderful results of spectrum analysis 
coupled with the progress of astronomical inquiries ’ during 
the last few years yield no doubtful or hesitating answer. 
The sun is proved to* be a great fiery globe surrounded 
by an atmosphere of intensely heated gases and vapours 
that are continually rising or falling like our clouds^ accord¬ 
ing to their change of temperature. The willow leaf-shaped 
bodies which constitute the dazzling envelope or photo¬ 
sphere arc probably foreshortened views of such clouds. 
During the last total eclipse the red flames^ which flare out in 
some cases as much as from ^seventy to ninety thousand miles 
in height above the photosphere, were found to consist of burn¬ 
ing hydrogen. The photospliere itself has yielded on analyses 
no less than thirteen of the elements—namely, hydrogen, 
sodium, magnesium, calcium, titanium, clii'omium, manganese, 
iron, nickel, cobalt, copper, zinc, and behrium, to pass over 
others of which there is some doubt. Whether carbon, oxygen, 
or nitrogen can be added must remain doubtful, according to 
Dr. Angstrom and Professor lioscoe, because these constituents 
of our atmosphere yield a spectrum that is not visible * even be- 
‘ tween the carbon poles of a battery of fifty cells.’ Every one 
of these elements has been found in tlie meteorites as well as 
in the earth. That is to say, that the matter fx*om which our 
light and heat proceed in the sun is identical with that which 
falls to the earth cold'and solid in the meteorite. There is 
also another important fact to be noted—that in the sun the 
elements seem to be arranged according to their vapour 
densities. The red flaming hydrogen, for instance, far out- 
reaches the atmosphere of the other gases, and apparently does 
not obey the law of gaseous diffusion which is invariable on 
the earth. This may possibly be brought about by the in¬ 
tensely heated state of the solar elements. 

From this brief sketch of the sun all details foreign to the 
present argument are omitted, such as the different layers of 
luminous vapour, the solar spots, and the wonderful fiery 
storms that sweep over the photosphere more swiftly than the 
wildest terrestrial hurricane. The tw^o facts which have a 
most important bearing on the ancient history of the earth are 
that the solar elements are identical with the terrestrial and 
the meteoric, and that the sun gives light and heat literally 
because it is on fire. !N ow we have adduced geological evidence 
that the earth was at one time molten; is it unfair to illustrate 
its history from its elemental identity with the sun ? May we 
not look upon it as having passed though precisely the same 
stage of being as the sun, and as having been a centre of light 
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and hep.t to its tributary satellites? The analogy rises almost 
to the dignity of an induction. On the one hand, geology 
points to a molten globe, which from its very heat must have 
been clothed with the gases of the metals and other elements 
not now found in our atmosphere; on the other, astronomy 
and chemistry show us a globe composed so far as we know it 
of teirestrial elements, incandescent, and a centre of light and 
heat. To put the two ideas together seems to us to be no 
forced union; they are the elements of a concept that trans¬ 
gresses no known physical law, and that agrees with every 
chemical, astronomical, and geological fact that has a bearing 
on the question. 

If this view be accepted we must look upon the sun as pic¬ 
turing to our eyes ■w^hat may be called the sun-stage in the 
genesis of the earth, and we mjiy consider that the present 
state of the earth is in some degree prophetic of the time when 
the solar light will be quenched, and its superficial heat so 
reduced as to admit of those chemical combinatiouis now com¬ 
mon on tlie earth—prophetic of a time when the molten surface 
will become solid, the fiery clouds be replaced by aqueous 
vapour, and rain, river, and sea gradually cover up the igneous 
crystalline surface with sedimentary rocks, and the earth-stage 
of development be initiated. This argument from sun to earth 
and earfh to sun is founded on premises which are admitted on 
all sides to be true, while they arc scattered through the pages 
of various writers; they can scarcely be termed false when 
they arc placed side by side and compared. The conclusion is 
altogether inconsistent with the teaching of tlie uniformitarians 
that the only key to the past history of the earth is afforded 
by its present condition. They expect too much Avhen they 
tell us to shut our eyes to the truths of astronomy and 
physics. 


The stars also have been proved* by spectrum analysis to be 
constituted veiy much as our sun, each consisting of ^ a white 
‘ hot nucleus giving off a continuous spectrum, surrounded by 
' an incandescent atmosphere in which exist the absorbent va- 
‘ pours of the particular metals,’ In the star Aldebaran nine 
elements have been detected by Mr. Huggins and Dr. Miller— 
hydroMn, sodium, magnesium, calcium, iron, antimony, mer- 
bismuth, and telhiriunu It is worthy of note that these 
three latter have not been detected in the sun. In most of the 
other stars hydrogen has been discovered, and to its conflagrar 
tion was owing the sudden splendour of a small star in the 
Nortiiem Cro^, which blazed out in 1866. and as suddenly 
relapsed into its normal insignificancy. The nebulse consist. 
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some of gaseous matter containing hydrogen and nitrogen, 
while others give a continuous spectrum which implies that 
they are composed of sohd matter. 

In fine, the inevitable conclusion derived from the study of the 
heavenly bodies—of sun, earth, stars, meteorites, and nebulae— 
is that the immeasurable space is full of matter of the same 
kind, but aggregated in different fashions ; sometimes being 
at other times solid, sometimes in a state of the most 
eat, at other times cooled sufficiently to admit of the 
presence of life, as in the eartli and Mars, or lastly cold, barren, 
and lifeless, as in tlie meteorites. Whether the gaseous condi¬ 
tion of matter preceded in any particular case the solid we 
cannot tell. So far as our earth is concerned, the only idea that 
we can grasp of its origin is that it was a fiery body like the 
stin, and that it has been gradually cooling from that time 
down to the present day. This realisation of a steady change 
is the fundamental doctrine of Evolutionism. 

Moreover, if we have sufficient hardihood with Sir William 
Thomson to look out into the earth’s future, the rate of its 
present loss of heat by radiation implies tliat the time will 
arrive, when, like a meteorite, it will become cold to its vexy 
core, and when life will cease to be found upon it on account 
of the low tem])erature; provided that no collisions with other 
bodies happen to restor§ tlie heat which has been lost. And 
this exception leads to a mystery. Arrested motion, as Mr. 
Grove showed long ago, takes the form of light and heat. The 
motion of the train is visible in the sparks that fly from the 
break, and the impact of a cannon-ball on an iron target is 
seen in the dazzling flash, and felt in the heat of both ball and 
target. In like manner the heat and light of the sun are sup¬ 
posed by Sir William Thomson to have originated in the ar¬ 
rested motion of cosmical bodies *\fhich have fallen into it, and 
are considered Ijy Dr. Meyer and other eminent physicists to 
be maintained by the constant gravitation into it of asteroids, 
meteorites, and planets. 

‘ If the planet Mercury ’ (writes Professor Tyndall) ^ were 
‘ to strike the sun, the quantity of heat generated would covei' 
^ the solar emission for neai’ly seven yeai’s; while the shock of 
^ Jupiter would cover the loss of 32,240 years; our earth would 
^ furnish a supply for 95 years.’ * 

Whether this mode of accounting for the solar heat be ac¬ 
cepted or not, it is absolutely certain that all planetary matter 
is inevitably gravitating towards the sun, which will be the 
common bourne of our system. ' As surely,’ eloquently writes 
Sir William Thomson, ‘ as the weights of a clock run down to 
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* their lowest position, from which they can never rise again^ 
^ unless fresh energy is communicated to them from some source 
‘ not yet exhausted, so surely must planet after planet creep in, 
^ age by age, towards the sun;* not ond can escape its fiery end. 
In like manner the satellites of the planets must inevitably 
fall into their respective planets. 

As then it has been proved by geolbgy that our earth had a 
fiery' beginning, so it is shown by an appeal to the law of 
gravitation that it will have a fiery end. Nor are we justified 
in viewing this as a never-ending cycle of change, or as a kind 
of phccnix life. For if we believe that the sun—the immediate 
goal of our planetary system—derives its light and heat from 
^e impact of cosmical bodies, there must come a time when it 
will absorb all these into its own mass, unless we suppose with 
Kant that fresh matter be eternally drawn within the influence 
of its attraction, or, in other words, that the ^ Kosmos of our 

* own system is continually being enlarged at the expense of 
^ Chaos,*—a supposition that is full of poetry, but not based on 
any known facts. When this comes to pass it must inevitably 
gradually lose its light and gradually pass into the earth-stage 
of development. In all this a progress is clearly shown. The 
earth passed from the incandescent into the habitable state, 
and will have its individuality annihilated by falling into the 
sun, and the same fate will ultimately overtake the sun if it be 
true that it also is revolving round sbme enormously distant 
centre of attraction. 

Such as these are the results of modern inquiry in widely 
diverse fields, in physics, astronomy, and geology. They prove 
that the earth is united by the closest bonds to tlie heavenly 
bodies, and that terrestrial change is one in a definite direc¬ 
tion, in a straight line, so to speak, and not in a circle. We 
have thrown aside all speculative cosmogony and reduced the 
reasoning as far as possible to the law of a rigid induction. 
The facts adduced confirm most remarkably* the truth of the 
doctrine of evolution first taught by the great philosopher 
Kant, and held by some of the ablest tliinkers of the present 
day. It is impossible, in the face of rapidly increasing dis¬ 
coveries in spectrum analysis, any*^ longer to shut our eyes to 
the condition of extra-terrestrial matter, in considering the 
past, and the probable ^future of the earth. 
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Art. III.— Ans dem Lehen des Generals {Dr.') Ileinrieh von 

Brandi. Berlin; 1868-9. 

Tn 1806 Prussia had enjoyed ten years of the ignoble peace 
j)urchased by the Treaty of Basle. Her king, though 
entering warmly at first into the coalition against revolu¬ 
tionary France, soon tired of a war in which defeat would fall 
heavily on Prussia and success would but strengthen her 
Clernmn rival by the re-establishment of Austrian dominion in 
Belgium. The campaigns of'1792-3 had added no lustre to 
Prussian arms. Long disuse of the practice of war had un¬ 
fitted for the field the stiff machines which in outward show' 
alone represented the warriors of the frreat Frederic. Bat¬ 
talions in Avhich each captain bought recruits for his company 
from crimps at the cheapest rate had proved as unequal to 
the proof of a campaign as the untrained staff and commissariat 
which attempted with them the invasion of France. Military 
pedantry had long had SAvay in the service, and combined with 
bad administration to cause the soldier’s trade to be shunned by 
all M'ho could <dioosc a trade of their own ; nor had a war un¬ 
dertaken nominally to restore the Bourbons awakened the latent 
patriotism of the Northern German. Peace, therefore, was 
popular with all classes, and pidnce and people were alike 
c<mtent to withdraw from the inglorious struggle to a not loss 
inglorious neutrality, leaving Austria to defend single-handed 
the integrity of the Empire over which she nominally presided. 

Whilst the unequal contest went on from year to year 
between revolutionary ardour and Hapsburg obstinacy; whilst 
worn-out veterans, failing on either side, gave way to abler 
men ; whilst modern strategy from the feeble warfare of 1792-.3 
rose suddenly, under Najioleon and the Archduke Charles, to 
the highest stage^the art reached before tlic days of steam ; 
Prussia, tranquil in her avoidance of the storm wliich shook 
her neighbours, ajiplied all her power to consolidate the acqui¬ 
sitions made not long before as her share of the partition of 
Poland. The struggle carried on for centunes along the lower 
Vistula between the Teuton and the Sclavc had ended in the 
triumph of the former. German capital flowed over to fertilise 
Polish territory; to farm a Polish estate was at once the most 
profitable and aristocratic of employments for the Prussian 
noblesse; and the process of amalgamation and absorption 
had fairly set in which lias continued steadily down to the 
present day, disturbed only for a short season by the era of 
Napoleonic conquest of which we are presently to speak. The 
von. cxxxi. NO. ccnxvir. f 
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old uilivcrsitj'’ of Konigsborg in East Prussia was frequented by 
the youth of both races alike in the first years of tliis century. 
Among these ^vas our autobiographei*, Henry von Bi’andt, one 
of a large and wealthy family of noble race wlio had cast their 
lot in the new territories acquired by the House of Branden¬ 
burg ; and so little, lie tells us, w^as- independence sought by 
the Polish students of 1805, that it was the fashion for them 1o 
mix freely with the Germans in classroom an<l in sjiort, and 
to call themselves ^ South-Prussians,’ as the others were Bran- 
denburgcrs«or Easfc-Prusshms. • 

This tranquil process of amalgamation M'as not to last long. 
J^vcntB wore at hand which would sliake the foundations of 
prescriptive authority throughout Europe, and change for a 
season the asijirations, fashions, and even the names, of 
doubtful nationalities. Na])oleon in Lis camp at Boulogne was 
already the object of attention to the whole civilised world; 
and young Brandt, like most of lus fellow-students, paid 
more attcntii>Ti to French than to his proper study of law, 
and read the journals more diligently than the works on juris¬ 
prudence which liis ])rofe8sor recommended. Bonaparte (for 
by Ills family name the Emperor of the French was then univer¬ 
sally knowm), unmatched as administrator aud general, elected 
sovereign of a mighty ])eoj)le, yet not many years beibre a 
IViondless collegian, an unknown subaltcra, Avas the object oi* 
romantic admiration on the j)art of the simple students of 
Koniffsberff. Some of these Avould have mad(» an actual idol 
of their favourite hero, but that the sudden cxecuilon of the 
Hue d’Engliien just before the coronatioii of his slayer, Ihrcw 
a damj) over the ardour of many Avho, until that dark deed, 
had counted Napoleon as good as great, and had regarded his 
self-exaltation to supreme power as the -truest act of palriotism 
to a distracted country, 

Germany and her peojde Averc soon to bd undeceived as to 
the purity of liis moti\^es. Foiled in ])is designs upon Eng¬ 
land, Napoleon turned his arms eastward, seeking to fix a quar¬ 
rel first upon the hereditary enemy of France. A Avar Avilh 
Austria Avas easy to provoke, certain to be popular, and gave 
promise of further results than a mere fresh humiliation of the 
twice-vanquished Court of Vienna. The Avord Avas given to 
pass the Rhine, and that campaign of Ulm began in Avhich (us 
He Fdzensac has clearly shoAvn *) the shortcomings of the grand 
army proved to be great, even after all its Boulogne training; 
but Avhldi led to successes so vast that all shortcomlntrs Averc 


* See Edin. Kev. Jan. 1868. 
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forgotten. Russia came late to the aid of lier threatened 
neighbour, only to add to the triumj)h of the victor on the 
decisive field of Austerlitz. Prussia, on the other hand, had 
long been trained to look coolly at the defeats of Austria, and 
would have regarded this fresh reverse with complacency hut 
for tlie sudden violation of her own tei’ritory made for French 
advantage by Bernadotte’s corps at tlie outset of the cam¬ 
paign. This outrage first raised her spint against Napoleon, 
and made all Northern Germany doubt the wisdom of the 
policy of isolation wliicJi ha4 given the French »their recent 
advantage. Like the rest of the Prussian yo^th, the Kd- 
iiigsberg students cried out for satisfaction; but, like others, 
were easily a]i])eascd by the annexation of Hanover, offeretr 
their countiy as a sop by ihe wily invader, who thus sought 
to gain time to concentrate his army on his new base on the 
Main- lie had gathered 190,000 men there ready to crush 
their independence, whilst they were yet, as Brandt honestly 
tclLs us, blindly rejoicing over the new addition to the ‘ strcugtn 
‘ of their fatherland.’ Then, intlccd, the mask was thrown off, 
anil the struggle for the national life they held dear was seen 
to have been but deferred at the invader’s jdeasure. 

^ I can still most vividly remember,’ says our -writer, ^the 
^ astonishment which fell uj)on all when the news of our 
‘ dcleats reached Kdnigsberg.’ Citizens and students had 
shared to the, lull the singular delusion entertained Ijy high 
officers of tlio army, and even jmblishcd by General Riichcl to 
his (*oi’])S at the outset of the campaign, that the French sue- 
loesses of which they had heard had been won against inferior 
enemies in spite of a bad system, sucli as must inevitably fail 
when tested against the blotter-trained battalions of Prussia. 
♦Icna bus been usually looked upon as the crucial shock iu 
which the old tactics handed‘down by Frederic wei*e suddenly 
found wanting; but, in truth, the proof of their inadequacy to 
meet the more rapiil and liglitcj* movements of the enemy, was 
furnished alnmchintly at the very first collision of tlic armies 
four days before on the little plain of Saalfcld. On the one 
side came Lannes^ Napoleon’s own favourite marshal, the best 
handler of trooi)S in action, according to his master’s judgment, 
of all the quick tacticians that followedjilie Imperial Eagles. 
On the otlier was Prince Louis of Prussia, chief of the war 
par^ in the Berlin Councils, ' a man,’ says the greatest of 
all German military writers, ‘now tliirty-three years of age, 

‘ of vehement courage but dissipated habits, buniing for mili- 
‘ tary fame but unversed in the practice of war, and count- 
‘ ing on hia own personal valour to redeem every error of 
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‘ judgment’ Lannes had with him Suchet’s division^ veterans 
long trained to war on the light method bequeathed by the 
Kevolutionary armies, and perfected, by practice: and these 
officered by men who had all "won their posts in real ser¬ 
vice. The Prussians opposed to them were not much fewer 
in number, drilled with an exact jedantry now unknown, 
confident in the hereditary reputation of their army, but sIoav 
and unready in movement, and led by officers of little but 
parade-ground practice. The French division, pouring through 
a pass intq tlie plain in which the Prussians were drawn 
up, extended swiftly to its left till it embraced the whole 
front of the enemy, %ad then prepared to advance in co- 
•luinns covex-ed by the usual swarm of skirmishers thrown 
out around the head of each. These the Prussian troops at 
once began to fire heavily on, either mistaking them for an 
attack in force, or irritated by their boldness; but the well- 
dressed lines and serried ranks of Louis were vain against the 
crouching scattered foe, whose deadly dropping shots his 
battalions returned in vain. The Prussians fell thick and fast, 
until Lannes observing his foe already shaken, and having 
placed his columns so as to seize readily each point of vantage 
offered by the ground, threw them on swiftly to the attack. 
Before the Prussian lines could change front, they found the 
enemy penetrating between them and gaining their unprotected 
flanks. In vain did Louis ride from side to side encouraging his 
men; in vain did he try too late to use the slow infantry of the, 
line to support his few riflemen against the skirmishers whose 
lire was mowing down his close formation. In an hour from 
the time of the attack his force was in flight, and he himself 
lay weltei'ing in his blood in the ti’ack of the fugitives, cut 
down by a French sergeant after a biicf summons to surrender, 
a vain sacrifice to the long-chexished notion of the invincibility 
of the tactics of a bygone age. 

Such, though in lesser detail, was the first intelligence from 
the field of war that rang through Prussia. Then came the 
fearful news of the defeats of Jena and Auerstadt. The 
ai-my had been all but destroyed, three of the four chiefs taken 
or slain, the King was in liasty flight. The defeat by Ber- 
nodotte of the last reserves upon the Saal soon followed, the 
investment of Magdeburg, the defection of the Saxons, the 
fall of Berlin, the captui'c of Blucher and his flying cavahy. 
The evil now thickened day by day, and accusations of rash¬ 
ness, of treachery, of imbecility, of cowardice, were repeated 
whenever civilians spoke of the once admired national army. 
At Ivdnigsberg, and wherever the German and Sclavonic 
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elements had met closely, there was a sudden division of 
sentiment and separation of society. The Polish fellow- 
students of Brandt had naturally but little sympathy for the 
sutFerings of Prussia. They felt not the shame of her defeats; 
they looked with curious and not unfriendly eyes to the great 
conqueror who already turned his arms towards their enslaved 
country. After the first positive news of the course of the 
campaign, they withdrew from mixing with the Germans^ and 
ft>rgetting their former assumption of Teutonism, called them¬ 
selves Poles or Lithuanians. Even those from Dantsic, Brandt 
tells us, kept apart from the rCal Prussians, amon^t whom the 
misfortunes of their country awoke a warlike spirit which fore¬ 
shadowed the glorious rising of 181^. All were crying out* 
for arms ; and when a royal aide-de-camp reached'the city Avith 
orders to form new corps of provisional battalions, a croAvd of 
students came forward to offer their services. Bi'andt was one 
of those accepted for an ensign’s duty in one of eighteen bat¬ 
talions to be raised in East Prussia, the ranks of which were to 
be filled by conscripts or discharged ’ soldiers called back to 
service. Little but misery could be expected in such quarters 
as he noAv found himself, placed in a semi-Polish village for 
Avintcr training, under a Government Avhosc warlike means were 
exhausted or in the enemy’s hands, and with small knowledge 
on the pail of most of the officers and men, of the profession 
they had suddenly adopted. Cold, dirt, and scanty rations 
Avere the chief features of the life of the new ensign and his 
brother-soldiers, and the only military necessaiy of which 
there Avas abundance Avas the drill, Avhiclx went on unceasingly. 
The training Avas at first by companies, but these Avere soon 
formed into battalions, and the latter before long were com- 
l>leted and tolerably instructed. Probably the Prussian Go¬ 
vernment had not the means of putting them into the field, for 
through the long;^ spring of 1807 they Averc left uncmjiloyed, 
not without murmuring on tlie part of the officers, Avho envied 
the brave deeds of their comrades at Eylau, and believed that 
a reinforcement to Lestocq’s corps before the battle might 
have made of the indecisive struggle a glorious victory. 
Young Brandt meanwhile did not Avaste his leisure, but gave 
his spare hours to the study of the small library he had brought 
Avith him, and almost leanit by heart Caifear’s ‘ Commentaries,’ 
the ‘Seven Years’War,’ and Voltaire’s ‘Charles XII.,’ in 
the intervals of drill, finding this easier, he says, than to com¬ 
mand his squad Avith the full confidence necessary in an efficient 
officer. At length an order reached the battalion to march upon 
Tilsit, which Avas received Avith joy until ncAVS came of the 
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(^ause. Prussia's hithcito faithful ally, the Czar Alexander, had 
seen Ris chosen general Benningsen throw away the whole 
advantage of a long and able defensive campaign by the one 
morning of rashness that brought on* the battle of Friedland. 
Hoping vainly to sur|>rise a Fi’cnch detachment, he risked an 
army, inferior in numbers and less easily moved than the 
French, in face of the enemy and Avith a deej) river in its rear. 
Napoleon seized on his advantage with a.readiness worthy of 
his young days of Italy, and the victory which followed, though 
more easily won than those of Marengo and Austcrlitz, was as 
striking and*decisive as either. • Kussia abandoned her ally a 
few clays later, and the victor was able to dictate his own terms 
the prostrate monarcl^ of the Hohenzollerns. Prussia came 
out of the struggle shorn of half her territories, and a more 
JioJpJcss vassal of the French Enijure. Among her losses 
w<?re the recent acquisitions of l^olish soil, and her boun¬ 
daries were so freely clipped to make the new Grand Dueby 
of Warsaw formidable, that some hundreds of thousands of 
])ure Germans were transferred to tlie latter, and became in all 
but name subjects of France, Among those thus abrui»tJy 
handed over was the family of Brandt, and the young ensign 
ivas ordered lurihwitli to lay aside his Prussian commission 
and repair to bis borne. His discharge bore on its face the 
official endorsement of its jiurpose, being ^ granted in order 
‘ not to withdraw the bearer from “the service of the new 
' authorities of his country.’ 

Following out the instructions handed him, the cx-ensign 
made his way to Warsaw and presenting himself to the com¬ 
mandant, was sent on to appear personally before Davoust, 
who held a sway, almost absolute at that period of military 
rule, over the ncwly-Ibrmed Grand Duchy, of which he 
was Governor-General. The young Prussian, alter some 
waiting, w^as ushered suddenly into tlie presence of tlic re- 
doubtaole Marshal. He! found leaning against a doorjjost u 
middle-sized strongly-built man, somewhat under forty years 
old, of stern bard features and thoroughly military bearing, 
dressed iu a simple uniform, with jackboots and a plain 
officer’s sword, liis rank being denoted only by the silver 
baton embroidered on his epaulets. ‘ You are from the 

* Memel,’ he asked at once of Brandt; * did you sec the 
^ Queen there?’ ‘ Yes, your Excellency, I saw her but the 
‘ day before I came away.’ ‘ Was she in trouble ? Did she 

* look sorrowful ? ’ were the next questions put rapidly by 
the interrogatoi’. ‘ 1 only saw her walking on the l)eac]i 
‘ with the two eldest princes,’ was the reply, which produced 
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:l sharp ‘Answer me my question; did she look as if she 
‘were in trouble?’ ‘Yes, indeed,’ replied Brandt* more 
boldly; ‘ and she had good cause, for they have taken half 
‘ his country away from the King.’ ‘ And whose fault is 
‘ that?’ went on the Marshal, without showing any anger at 
tlie Prussian sympathies of his hearer, but seeking apparently 
to work up his own feelings of hostility to the injui’ed royal 
liousc'; ‘ was it not she who forced the poor King into danger? 

‘ Did not she compel him to throw down tlie glove to the 
‘ Emperor? Was not she herself at Jena, haranguing the 
‘ regiments in uniform ? But/or her intrigues an<J the bluster 
^ of the officers of the guard, tlie King would have now been 
‘ in alliance with us, and the monarchy of the Great Frederic 
‘ not have been dashed to pieces. However,’ he suddenly* 
added, recollecting himself, ‘ all this is no business of yours. 

' (lo back to your own home, and be henceforward a faithful 
‘ subject of your new lord.’ 

Brandt went, hut only to find that all the comfort and 
ju'ospcrity of his father’s house Avas destroyed by the Avastc of 
war. The exactions of the French commissariat had almost 
ruined bis own family, while all around them there reigned the 
confusion of revolution, for the Prussian functionaries had 
been removed and their ]>lsices avci'c not yet supplied. Feeling 
Jus presence at home to be but an additional burden on means 
already overtaxed, and* burning to put liis lately acquired 
kiii>\vledgc to some use, Brandt resolved, in spite of Davoust’s 
Avarning, to seek entrance om:c more into the Prussian army. 
His father had once been accpiaiutcd with Bliicher, Avho was 
at that time stationed near the Polish frontier of Prussia; and 
armed Avith a letter to the veteran, even then a distinguished 
officer, young BraTidt made his Avay to his quarters. The general 
read carelessly the introduction handed him, and roughly told 
the applicant that he kncAv-already of too many in the ssime 
case, and could do nothing for him. The coarse sharp manner 
with Avhich Brandt’s suit Avas rejected, struck him all the more 
al*ter a visit made on quitting Bliicher to the heroic and ill- 
fated Schill, Avhose pcrsi^nal courage and warm patriotism had 
made him knoAvn in Prussia far better than most officers of 
higher rank. He had already come to be looked upon by 
many as the future champion of their suffering country, and 
Brandt’s fiieuds had advised him to try what an interview 
there would do for him in case he failed to find aid in Bliicher. 
Schill, though already the centre of a movement which gave 
birth aftcrAvards to the famous Tuf/eud-buml, could promise 
nothing for the young man who sought his interest; but liis 
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manner was in pleasing contrast to that of the old general, 
and the writer pays our nation the compliment of finding 
no word so suited to express his admiration of it as that of 
gentlemanlikey borrowed into his text from our tongue. 

Heartsick with disappointments and weary vnth his journey, 
Brandt once more gained the Polish town of Sochaezew, near 
which his parents lived. He found here an ex-Prussian officer 
and ■ friend of his father’s, Avho had been appointed to the 
nominal command, merely for the purpose of making him re¬ 
sponsible for the supplies of a French division which was in 
camp not far off. French officials in the characters of town- 
major and government secretary ruled the district through the 
Commandant, and led the poor man, Avho knew but little of 
*thcir tongue, a life of misery; while he dared not resign his 
])ost for fear some successor should be appointed, less reluctant 
than himself to si)arc the inhabitants as much as possible from 
further exactions. Brandt offered his assistance in the Com¬ 
mandant’s office, and was gladly accepted, being appointed, as 
the only equivalent his-friend could give, to the rank of cor- 
jjorul unattached. Two months passed aAvay in this fashion, 
tlic yoiing man’s zeal and attention making him more and more 
useful, Avhen there reached the place a Polish major employed 
in gathering recruits for the troops then being raised for 
h reuch use on the banks of the Vistula. He applied to the 
Coianuuidant for the aid of a temporafy adjutant, and obtained 
the loan ol the services of young Brandt, Avho received his 
warm thanks, when he left the ])lace a feAv days later, for the 
assiduity and activity Avhicli had enabled him to finish his 
business with unliopcd-for speed. But this officer, it soon 
apj)cared, had not contented himself with empty j>raisc. 
1 hough he held out no promise of helping Brandt to a better 
j)Osition, he remembered him to some purpose when he reached 
Warsaw. Three Avecks after his dej>arture, a French gendarme 
reached the Commandant’s office at Sochaczcw% Avitli a despatch 
iwldvcsscd to ^ JVIr. Brandt, late ensign in the Prussian service.’ 
Opening it, he found, to his astonishment, that Marshal Havoust 
hatl appointed him sub-lieutenant in the * Legion of the Vis¬ 
tula, under authority from the Finperor to fill up the vacant 
commissions in the ucav corps, and now directed him to proceed 
to the depot of the regiment, which was to be located at Sedan, 
in 1 ranee. The young Prussian was too Avell trained in 8ul> 
mission to local authority and too desirous of employment to do 
more than cast one glance of regret at his lost chance of fighting 
for his native^ country. In a few days more he was on his march 
through it Avith 500 Polish recruits, and ere long, traversing 
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the great road by which Napoleon was to flee ruined from 
Lcipsic six years later, arrived njyon the Rhine at Maycnce, 
and crossed the river into France. 

Marching in that country he found more pleasant than in 
(lermany, where the political circumstances of the time made 
the Poles peculiarly obnoxious. ^ They left off calling us 
‘ barbarians, and rascally Chinese,’ he says,' though our village 
* quarters were still rough and unpleasant enough,’ Arrived 
at Sedan, the new recruits were properly shoed, dressed, and 
after a^ very brief delay, ordered forward to join the armies 
gathering at the gate of the Pyrenees. Najloleon’s first 
Spanish adventure had disastrously failed, through the iucom- 
l)etency of Dupont, hitherto a favourite and distinguisheii 
general. Europe had heard witli astonishment of 20,000 dis¬ 
ciplined French troops laying down their arms to a mere mob 
of hasty levies. All Spain had risen. English gold and arms 
were pouring in to the aid of the insurgent Juntas. Moreover, 
the French in Portugal had been completely defeated about the 
same time by a young British general; one Arthur Wellesley, 
hitherto unknown to Euro])ean fame, and had evacuated that 
country altogether. A small comer only of the Peninsula was 
left to the king whom Napoleon had named to the throne of 
which he had laid treacherous hold under guise of friendly 
intervention. Europe had witnessed the new turn of events 
with astonishment, and there were not wanting jn'ophets to 
declare that the hour of Napoleon’s fall was near, and tliat 
Fortune had for ever abandoned the man who had used her 
laA'ours so ill. But the Emperor took better measure of the 
calibre of his enemies and the immediate circumstances of the 
time, and j)rci)arcd deliberately to enter Sj)ain in pci'soii with 
resistless sti'ength, little dreaming of the tenacity of the na¬ 
tional resistance which was before him, or the fatal wound to his 
strength which ‘the Spanisli ulcer ’avos little by little hereafter 
to inflict. A quarter of a million soldiers Avcrc passing the 
Pyrenees to avenge the disaster of Baylen, and among them 
young Brandt, with his squad of Polish recruits, left Bordeaux 
after a brief halt to take their ])art in the great Peninsular 
cami)aign of the autumn of 1808. lie had lime to mark the 
true Southern looseness of manners Avhich showed itself in forms 
repulsive to his stricter sentiment, as hfs detachment made its 
last marches in France; to observe the strange likeness of 
the sandy wastes and firclad heaths of the Landes to the Polish 
plains in which his childhood had been passed; to gaze won- 
deringly at the building at Bayonne, where the Emperor had 
meditated on and fixed the fate of the Spanish princes who 
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had trusted themselves to his kcc])iiig; to glance aL the baths 
of Biarritz lately used by Napoleon himself, while the cavalry 
of the guard formed a chain of videttes from sea to sea, circling 
round the bathing-place for the protection of his sacred person; 
to call up to memory the mysterious legends of the stony pass 
of Fuenterabbia into which the column next plunged; to see 
at every stage the individuality of the Polish depot melted 
away in the gathering militaiy stream in which it formed but 
a drop: and so the young subaltern found himself in Spain, 
marching as already in the enemy’s presence, with van and 
rear guard, •and side patrols searching closely every lurking 
place, and his illusions as to the romance of the country 
vanishing as the promised land of beauty resolved itself into 
a succession of paltry villages of closely fastened houses, 
tenanted clucfly by hideous old women, with here and there a 
few peasants dirty and degraded, but still defiant of the 
invaders. 

Brandt’s first S])amsh quarters ]>rovcd more agreeable than 
tlie outer aspect of the -house, a closely-barred decayed man¬ 
sion, liad ja’omised. The host, a genuine liidalgo in birth and 
manners, did his best to converse with his unbidden guests, 
‘ whicli, as he did not understand either French or German, 
‘ and spoke chiefly on religious subjects,’ was not at first an 
easy matter. Having made out the tenor of his questions to 
conceiTi the faith of the strangers, Btandt wrote out for him 
in Latin the Apostles’ Creed, which not only satisfied the 
Spaniard of the soundness of their tenets, but led to his 
raking up, for ])resent use, the stock of that language he liad 
brouglit many years before from the University of Hucsca, 
Avhere he had studied vdtli intent to take orders. A con¬ 
versation in this medium followed, turning on the ])olitics of 
the crisis, the host declining to give Napoleon the rank of 
^ Crosar’ or ^ Iinpcrator,’ and alloAving him no more lionour 
than Avas implied in the title of ^ Supremus* dux Franco-Gal- 
‘ lorum.’ When on further questioning, the guest declaimed him¬ 
self not a Catholic but a Lutheran, and assured the liost tliat 
in Germany people of the two churches could meet together, 
live together, and even njarry one another, the good Spaniard 
declined to give ear to such wondrous stories, and declared 
that for him anyone Aviio used the Apostles’ Creed was a good 
Catholic and no heretic, and as such he Avould welcome him. 
‘ The conversation,’ adds the memoir, ‘ affords such an exccl- 
‘ lent illustration of the state of the land in which I was to 
^ ])ass the next fcAv years, that I have purposely dwelt on its 
‘ details.’ The next stage brought him to Pampeluua, where 
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he found leisure to visit the works of the citadel and cx.ainine 
the entrance where a party of French soldiers, from an encamp¬ 
ment outside, had surprised the place in the preceding winter 
under cover of a pretended snowhaU match, the players and 
spectators having their arms at hand in a bread-cart. St. 
Sebastian and Barcelona, with other lesser places, had been 
occupied in a like treacherous manner, and their seizure by a 
pretended ally, according to our writer, had much to do with 
the hatred which brought on tlie subsequent insurrection. 

The campaign had fairly opened when Brandt reached Pam- 
pcluna. It is not necessary far us to foIloAv out ki detail the 
childish strategy with Avhich the Spanish leaders, intoxicated 
by the success of BaylcJi, sought tef surround and cut oflf 
Napoleon’s concentrated masses. Against such imbecility the 
Emperor would have triumphed Avith case, even had he not 
wielded armies superior in numbers as avcII as training to the ill- 
organised bodies which were scattered on his front and flanks. 
An English reader may well take comfort in the thought that 
the only exception to the faults of Napoleon’s enemies in tliat 
fatal autumn, Avas the gallant bloAv by Avhicli Moore, striking 
on the conqueror’s communications, released Madrid for a while 
IVom pressure, and gave the remnant of the Spanish forces 
time to recover from theii* first disasters- When Brandt came 
on the scene, and joined his regiment, the armies of Estrema- 
dura and (ralicia had b^en already scattered by the French, 
and Lannes was marching against those of Andalusia and 
Arragon, which fonued the westcim part of the great arc Avluch 
the Spanish had formed round their enemy. Despite the mis- 
ft)rtunes of tlieir comrades, the tAVo commanders, Castanos and 
Palafox, had too much jealousy or over-confidence 1o unite, 
although both Averc close to Tudela and within sight of eacli 
other. Lannes paused, according to his orders, for a day or 
two, to give Ncy, wlio was cfo-opcratiug to the westward, time 
to cut the foe off’from Madrid, and then moved his columns 
against them. He was suffciing at the time from a severe 
accident, yet exerted himself personally to reconnoitre the 
S{)anish positions, and discovered the two armies just so far 
a])art as to give him the opportunity, Avhlch he eagerly seized, 
of beating them in detail. Turning first against Palafox, Avhose 
troops Avcrc drawn up in a line so long' as to be far beyond 
their commander’s jwwer to manceuvre, he rapidly attacked 
the Si)anish centre Avith the division of Mathieu, supported by 
the brigade of Habcrt, of which Brandt’s regiment formed part. 
The 8[)anish regiments menaced gave Avuy at once, and Lannes 
jK)uring his cavahy through the opening, the whole army of 
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Arragon was soon in ignominious confusion and retreat. Lanncs 
then executed a rapid change of front to his right to move 
against Castanos; but the troops of the latter were so intimidated 
by the spectacle of the defeat of their comrades, that they 
moved off without even waiting to receive the attack, bringing 
on their commander by this conduct the vulgar charge of 
treason, with which the generals of'revolutionary armies are 
for ever assailed when unsuccessful. Brandt relates but briefly 
the events of this important day, in which the imaginary 
strength of Spain Anally collapsed; and his account of it is 
chiefly ^ivetl from notes made lotig after, partaking thus rather 
of the historical than the personal vicAV. In fact, lus own batta- 
^lion being held in rese/ve, never approached the enemy at all, 
and but that a cannon-shot or two went over his head, he could 
Avith difficulty believe he had shared in a great action, in which 
the enemy left behind them 4,000 killed (including many 
droAvned in the attempt to escape over the Ebro), and thirty 
guns. The whole event seemed like a dream to the young 
subaltern, Avho never saw the Spaniards distinctly, and though 
continually advancing Avith his regiment, only heard the shots 
getting more and more faint in the distance, as the retreat 
changed into rapid and unresisting flight. His corps, the 3rd, 
Avhich had done most of the AA'ork, had apparently reason enough 
to despise their adversaides; but Avere soon to learn the old 
lesson, that troops contemptible in the field, may yet fight 
desperately under cover. The remains of Palafox’s ai’my 
sought refuge in Saragossa, and recovering heai*t Avhen they 
found themselves unpursued by Moncey (who noAv commanded 
in Lannes’s place), prepared for that defence Avhich has made 
the city for ever famous in the history of patriotism. Moncey 
was thought but poorly of by his soldiers, who from the first 
instinctively felt him to be but a slow and feeble successor to 
the brilliant victor of Tudela. Afthough the battle Avas won on 
November 23rd, not two days’ march from Saragossa, it Avas a 
Aveek before the French commander came in sight of the city; 
and Avhen fairly before it, Avant of means, or dread of repeating 
the failure made earlier in the war, held him back from any 
attempt to take the place by a coup-de-main: nor was it until 
he had received a regular park of heavy guns, and been rein¬ 
forced by the Avhole^ corps of Mortier, that he commenced, 
about the middle of December, after several vain summonses to 
Palafox, the first operations of the memorable siege. 

The story of that heroic struggle has never been so agree¬ 
ably told as in the memoirs of the young German avIiosc career 
Ave are following. Brandt was, indeed, unfortunate enough to 
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be detached at its opening to Alagon, where the hospitals of 
the army had been opened after the late victory, and to fall Ill 
of an infectious fever which was fatal to hundreds of the 
wounded soldiers whose lives the Spanish bullets would have 
spared. But after looking closely at death in a form more 
frightful to the soldier than the worst to be met on a battle¬ 
field, .after wandering from his quarters in a delirium, and 
unconsciously taking possession of a bed in a ward full of dying 

t >rivates, the young Prussian fell into the hands of a rough but 
:ind-hearted doctor of his own regiment, and speedily re¬ 
covered. In January he wa^ again at the camp, and soon 
afterwards ready to take his turn of the most severe duty that 
subaltern was ever taxed with; for (xrandjean’s division (toj 
which Habert’s brigade belonged), was charged with the prin- 
cii)al attack, and no regiments were more distinguished than 
those of the Vistula Legion, whose chief. Colonel Chlopicki, 
here first earned the high name which he kept to the end of 
his career. 

Brandt found his battalion regularly quartered with others 
in some former gardens of the suburbs. The field officers and 
staff Avere, for the most part, housed in the ruins of some 
sheltered building; but the bulk of officers and men alike were 
living in narrow excavations covered over with earth laid on 
branches, and supplied with slender rations, eked out chiefly 
by food purchased from certain adventurous suttlers of the 
French side of the Pyrenees, who had swarmed across the 
mountains—the roads into France being then tolerably safe— 
to trade on the wants of their countrymen. The soldiers would 
in general have been poor customers, but for irregular re¬ 
sources not recognised in the imperial pay-lists. The chief of 
these during the early part of the siege was the plunder of the 
pockets of the Spaniards slain in the continuous skirmishing 
by Avhich tlie F,rench carried the suburbs and olive-yards 
around the city after a contest of many days. At that time 
the defenders were frequently more numerous than the assail¬ 
ants, and among them were a large proportion of patriotic 
volunteers who had flocked into Saragossa from the country, 
bringing all their little worldly wealth upon their persons. 
There Avere in Brandt’s regiment many gamekeepers and 
foresters from the woods of East Prussia, accustomed to shoot 
from their youth, who found the prospect of such human 
quarry so much to their taste, that they were never so pleased, 
during this part of the siege, as Avhen it fell to the turn of their 
battalion to furnish picquets for the front. 

The work became closer and more serious about the time that 
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Brandt resumed duty. Under tlic guidaiice of a veteran ser* 
geant who had fought in former days in Italy, Austria, and 
Poland, he learned all the mysteries of loopholingto advantage, 
so as to keep his own men under cover, at the same time, 
as far as possible, observing the enemy. Attacks now went 
on unceasingly, and before long the besiegers made good a 
lodgement in the city : but their real work still remained to be 
done, for SaragOv^sa was crowded Avith massive stone buildings, 
convents for the most part, with walls of such portentous 
thickness to make of each 5 separate fortalice, while the 
narrow devious streets were so wholly commanded by the 
windows or loopholed openings used by the defenders, that 
•they were almost useless for purposes of approach. The French 
were reduced to Avinning their way to the heart of the place by 
the slow process of mine and saj), varied by sharp assaults upon 
the strong buildings successively breached by their explosions, 
and in each case obstinately defended. Thus Aveck passed 
after Aveek, with constant losses, frequent disjdays of indmdual 
heroism, and a regular though often very bIoav advance; for 
Lannes had returned to take command of the army, and his 
energetic spirit breathed itself through all beloAV him. Lacoste, 
tlio general of engineers, who had become known in person 
to every soldier of the attacking force, fell a sacrifice to a need¬ 
less exposure of his person on subaltem ’15 duty; but 
Itogniat—in later days the severest critic of his imperial 
master’s method of war—took up the Avork Avith zeal, and it 
went Ibvward steadily, each lodgement in a building newly 
gained being thoroughly strengthened by Lannes’ OAvn oi’dcrs 
before a ncAv one Avas made; until, on the 18th February, tlic 
University buildings, which commanded the junction of the two 
principal streets, and had resisted all attempts at assault, Avere 
blown in Avith 1,500 lbs. of poAvder, and the column of attack 
that followed the explosion s^cly lodged Avitkiii. Palafox tlien 
at once Avisely treated, and three days afterwards the remains 
of his once formidable garrison defiled before the French army 
and laid down their weapons. The imperial soldiers viewed 
with some indignation the cortege of about 10,000 Hi-clad irre¬ 
gulars who appeared. Their ranks Averc full of grey-bearded 
men and lads, their discipline was nominal, their uniform for 
the most part confined, except for the officers, to a grey cloak 
and red cockade, these volunteers being clad otherwise just as 
they had left their distant homes, in peasants’ or artisans’ dress. 
Tlic French soldiers murmured audibly that they should be 
draAvn up in parade order to receive so mean a set of prisoners ; 
but the Spaniards (our writer judges) looked on their defenders 
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with very different eyes, and the siiirlt of earnest rcRistanee 
which began at Saragossa, kindled at every opening, and made 
the subjugation of the Ebro provinces the hardest task a French 
marshal ever accomplislicd. 

There is nothing novel in the admiration extorted from 
Brandt by the obstinacy of the delbnce: but he shows us that 
there *is another less popular but equally true side to the story 
of Saragossa, which is that the resistance made by Palafox 
reflects not less credit to those who had to overcome it, and 
involved losses to the gallant Spaniards out of a\l jiroportion 
to their number. The glory, he says, which the world has 
bestowed upon the latter, should by right belong first to 
their conquerors. Deducting the divisions detached to watch* 
against attempts made to relieve the place, Lannes had but 
about 15,000 men available for tlic actual attack. Of these 
nearly a third succumbed to the enemy’s fire, or the more 
dreaded typhus; but they managed to hold within their works 
a fighting force estimated at the outspt at 30,000 soldiers and 
irregulars, and to destroy or take the whole. The service was 
naturally unpopular as well as severe. ‘Why did not I fall 
‘ at Eylau or Friedland,’ said a dying officer of grenadiers to 
Brandt, ‘where we were fighting against a worthy enemy?’ 
It Avas only the devotion of the higher staff which maintained 
in the soldiers for weary months the necessary zeal and fire. 
Brandt himself on various occasions saw not only his brigadier, 
Habert, but Junot and Lannes, take up a musket in the trenches, 
and exchange shots with the enemy’s marksmen. The latter 
exposed himself repeatedly like the meanest soldier, and on one 
occasion Brandt watched him continuing to fire, until the 
enemy, annoyed at the persistence of‘ the unknown sldrmisher, 
deliberately trained a howitzer on the j)ortion of parapet behind 
^vliicli lie stood, the first shell from which killed a captain of 
engineers at the Marshal’s side. Junot was more reckless still 
than his cliief, fully justifying his reiuitation won at Toulon, 
where he first owed Napoleon’s notice to tliis quality of daring. 
He delighted apparently in sitting coolly under a hot fire, dis¬ 
cussing the proceedings round him in rougli soldier’s phrase 
with anyone who was near; and it was after sucli a conver¬ 
sation, at a time of special danger, that Brandt heard a veteran 
major near him grumble forth, * Is it possible that this man, 

‘ who is so hopelessly mad, can be kept at the head of a corps 
^ (Varmee ? ’ 

At times it needed something more than cool conduct 
towards the enemy to preserve tlie sway of these rough leaders 
over the rougher clemcxits they ruled. General Habert, a tall 
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powei’ful man, a type of the coai’se but daring officer of the 
Republican era, was stooping one day to gain cover as he passed 
along a trench by a party of recruits w'ho had just joined one 
of his French regiments. ‘ Ila! your generals are afraid soinc- 
‘ times, then,’ cried one of the coarse jesters who are to be found, 
in every company of common soldiers. Foaming Avith sudden 
anger, the Brigadier turned upon tlie daring speaker, seized 
him by the collar, and pulling him out of his cover, held him 
on the top of tlie parapet, standing himself by his side. A 
volley was |K)ured on them at once by the enemy, and the 
unhappy joker fell dead, while* the general escaped with a 
slight flesh wound in the arm. * It serves the conscript right,’ 
4 vas tlie only comment nSade by the comrades of the slain sol¬ 
dier, ‘ for speaking like that of suoh a general as ours.’ And 
to the end of the siege, the brigadier, despite other outbreaks 
of violence, was as popular as ever with those whose jierils ho 
shared. 

For some months after the fall of Saragossa the campaign 
in Arragon languished. General Habert was unfortunate 
enough to fail—thanks partly to his own fierce temper—in the 
only operation of importance entrusted to his brigade; and the 
failure was a significant proof of the difficulties nature had 
placed in the way of the conquest of the rugged country. 
The general was engaged in crossing the Cinca river, which 
he had approached by a forced march, and was huitying on the 
jiassage of the advance guard of his brigade in the only two 
skiffs available, when he was interrupted by one of the boatmen, 
who was seen by Brandt to rush up and hastily accost him, 
as though remonstrating at the continuance of the attempt. 
The Spaniard was repelled Avith a loud curse, accompanied 
by a kick, for his interference, and the passage Avent on for a 
brief space, until the eight flank companies of the brigade and 
a small detachment of horse were safely across. Then the 
wisdom of the warning became apparent, l^he river suddenly 
rose, as the boatman had predicted, and poured down its bed 
in a fcAv seconds in a raging torrent, which at once forbade 
all thoughts of further crossing. The companies already sent 
over were cut off from the bulk of the force, and the noise of 
the stream prevented all attempts at communicating with them. 
The 'flood showing no signs of abating, and no orders from their 
chief being likely to reach them, they were seen to move oflT, 
and disappeared from the sight of their comrades, no one knew 
whither, whilst General Habert, after vainly trying to pass at 
other points, and waiting the whole day in hopes of communi¬ 
cating with them, returned the nest morning to Barbastro, 
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from which he had marched. Two days later the lost cavalry 
suddenly appeared, but only to bring the ill news that the 
whole of the infantry that had passed>^the picked troops of the 
brigade, had fallen into the enemy’s hands. Their senior officer 
had formed the idea, on discovering his isolated condition, that 
his safest courae was to. march due eastward through the 
Pyrenees into Fi*ance; but the Spanish garrison of Lerida, 
with the aid of the guerillas who swarmed in that district, 
had headed his column off on every side, until, worn out with 
fatigue and hunger, it had been compelled to, surrender. 
Habert, who had forced them into peril, and been unable to 
devise means for their succour, was in despair over the loss of 
his favourite companies. The rough soldier was seen to burst' 
into tears, exclaiming frantically, * Oh ! mespauvres grenadiers! 

‘ mes braves volHgeurs I ’ with genuine self-reproach for his 
own want of precaution. Suchet has not omitted to note the 
disaster in his memoirs, nor to remark that for ages this river 
Ciuca had been noted for the sudden, and dangerous floods 
which sweep down its bed from the mountains without warning. 

This failure, and some others less important, had seriously 
depressed tlie sjurits of the 3rd corps, which had been left 
under Junot after Saragossa fell; but the advent of Suchet, 
who was appointed to the command in the summer of 1809, 
soon worked a wondrous change. Then was seen to the full 
how completely, in time of active service, tlie character of a 
chief is infused through the army placed under him, and in¬ 
fluences even its lowest ranks. The new general won the 
respect of his troops at once by the practical skill with which 
he examined their appointments in his first inspection, and 
their affection by the praise die bestowed freely where officers 
and men deserved it. Each private felt from that time that 
he had over him a general who cared honestly for his wants, 
and exacted from him no unnecessary toil, though the enemy 
were to feel his activity against them to be unsparing when 
activity was of service- Discipline was rigidly enforced, 
and the country-people so fully protected from all individual 
exaction, that Brandt tells us of a soldier being sent before a 
court-martial for robbing a peasant of a few eggs. Hence 
trade forthwith resumed its natural coumc where not inter¬ 
rupted by the guerillas, and the presence of these became more 
dreaded than that of a French garrison. The regular taxes, 
aided by forced rations for troops on the march, sufficed for 
the fair wants of the army, and supplied means for the series 
of operations which the new chief soon began, and which was 
continued, with almost unvaried success, until his sway was 
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extended over a third of Spain. In these campaigns, of which 
Suchet himself has ably written, Brandt shared to the full. 
The young Prussian subaltern came to be personally known to 
the IVIarshal; had the command throughout the years 1810-11 
of a picked company of skirmishers; and saw Blake’s army 
driven out of the field, shut up in Valencia, and finally forced 
to surrender to a force but very little exceeding its own 
numbers. Two years and a half had passed by in the opera¬ 
tions which caused Napoleon to declare Suchet the best 
general he. possessed, and which left the Marshal, at the 
opening of 1812, in almost undisturbed possession of all that 
})art of S 2 )ain which TYellington’s operations could not reach. 

'' Brandt judges Suchet rather to have been a man of exceeding 
energy in action and carefulness in preparation, thap .a soldier 
of great genius. He lived with remarkable simplicity even 
when ruling absolutely three large provinces; and although 
his wife was with him whenever he halted, his table was in¬ 
variably of the plainest description. ‘ Vegetables of the coun- 
‘ try and the inevitable mutton cutlet, ^e whole consumed in 
‘ a quarter of an hour,’ formed the simple entertainment, at 
which Brandt, in his capacity of ofiScer on guard at head¬ 
quarters, was often present. He had gained the Marshal’s 
confidence by this time very specially for one of his rank, and 
had received from him the Cross of tlje Legion of Honour after 
a second wound, with a promise of tlie promotion which reached 
him not long after. He was therefore but little surprised when 
sent for by his chief, and told that he w’as selected to escort 
the captive Spanish general on the first stages of his journey 
towards France. At this his last interview with his renowned 
leader, Brandt could observe plainly a depression ill corre¬ 
sponding to the recent triumj)h that had rewarded such long 
toils, and believed it to be the cpnsequence of the neAvs -wduch 
had just reached the army of a fresh outbreak of the insur¬ 
rectionary spirit of Arragon, extending to tlic very gates of 
Saragossa. Possibly the Marshal, in the midst of his suc¬ 
cesses, foresaw the day when the faults of others would undo 
all the advantages he had won for France, and force her to 
abandon his hardly-won conquests. ‘ Marmont calls him a 
‘ mediocre oflScer—pot one of those special men who grow 
* greater with danger,’ observes our writer justly; ‘ but for all 
‘ that, he was the only French general in Spain who uniformly 
' succeeded in all his undertaMngs.’ The Marshal gave his 
instructions as to Blake in the few significant words—‘ Treat 
‘ him like a commander-in-chief, but watch him as you would 
‘ a rascal; ’ renewed his promise of obtaining Brandt his early 
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promotion, and dismissed him to his new duty with the kindly- 
expressed hope of seeing him soon again in Valencia—a hope 
not destined to fulfilment, for the ypung lieutenant was never 
again to meet the chief under whose teaching he had been 
trained into a practised soldier. 

The escort set out on its way, and Brandt, before his task 
was ended, found good reason to remember the Marshal’s cau¬ 
tion. The frontier of the province of Valencia had not long 
been passed when he found himself compelled to halt at Ulde- 
cona, a small place which had been vacated for some reason by 
the French garrison. This Being the first time that ho had 
been compelled to trust to his own detachment for security 
through the night, and the vicinity being thickly wooded, h^ 
spent the evening in placing his posts so carefully as if possible 
to guard against surprise from without or escape from within. 
Some steps from the balccmy of General Blake’s chamber led 
direct into the garden, and near this point the anxious lieu¬ 
tenant not only placed a special post, but visited it repeatedly 
after darkness came on. It was an hour after midnight that 
he was thus inspecting' his watch, when he heard a door open 
quietly on the balcony, and saw the General appear full dressed. 
Finding himself, however, observed by Brandt, who now 
ascended from below, the Spaniard asked who was there, and 
receiving the reply, * The commander of your Excellency’s 
‘ guard,’ retired, either disconcerted from his attempt or an¬ 
noyed at the appearance of suspicion. Although the exercise 
of this vigilance by Suchet’s orders towards a high officer on his 
parole might seem at first unjustifiable, it must be remembered 
that Generals O’Donoghue and B>enovaleB had just before dis¬ 
appeared from similar custody, violating their word of honour 
under pretence that these were made void by a guerilla attack 
upon their escort. 

Next day the party arrived at Tortosa, but on the way were 
joined by a Colonel Pepe, a Neapolitan in the French service, 
who had been appointed to conduct the Spanish commander 
thence into France. Blake having complained to Pepe of the 
surveillance under which he had been placed the night before, 
the colonel took, or pretended to take, the captive’s part, and 
reproached Brandt roundly, even thres\^tenmg to report him, 
although the latter showed that he had but carried out Suchet’s 
orders. The subaltern was not sorry when a slight return of 
an old fever came on him at Tortosa, and gave a fair excuse of 
his leaving his detachment for the time, and with it the obnoxious 
duty. This was his last employment in Spain; for making his 
way on recovery to his battalion, he found it under sudden orders 
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for France with the rest of the Vistula Legion. The spring of 
1812 had now set in. Napoleon’s gigantic scheme for com¬ 
pleting the subjugation of continental Europe was about to bo 
put in execution; and Polish ti-oops could least of all be spared 
from this greater design to share longer in the Spanish struggle 
which he deemed of such minor importance. Yet Wellington 
had now wrested Portugal a second time from the grasp of the 
Imperial Eagles, and, firmly established on its strong eastern 
frontier, was preparing to pierce the barrier of fortresses which 
separated him from Spain, and to win fresh triumphs from the 
divided annies of Joseph in the*new year’s campaign. The 
spring Avas to give him Qiudad Rodrigo and Badajos; the sum- 
•iner to behold him scattering in rout the army of Napoleon’s 
favourite marshal at Salamancathe autumn to find the French 
authority tottering throughout, ^e Penix^ula in every province 
save those held by Suchet. This very year, destined to be so 
fatal to his armies in Spain, ivas select^ by the Emperor for 
throwing the bulk of his^ forces to the very opposite extremity 
of Europe, thus leaving his brother’s matshals wholly beyond 
reach of succour, if fortune should dcclafe itself for the patient 
and watchful enemy Avho had just baffled them in Portugal. 
Such rashness was not unnoticed by those in the French army 
to whom a long course of training under the Eagles had left an 
independent thought. Murmurs were audible among the offi¬ 
cers ordered from Spain, and the thoughts of many were ])ut 
into plain words by Chlopicki, the favourite chief of the Polish 
Legion, whose saying, ‘ Our good Napoleon has lighted his 
* candle at both ends, and will be burning Ins fingers very 
‘ soon,’ expressed pithily the doubts of the hour, and reads now 
with all the force of prophecy. 

Although expecting soon to revisit their own country, and 
possibly to assist in restoring her past glories, the Polish 
soldiery had many regrets in leaving Spain Hard as their 
service had been (for Suchet’s campaigns were in fact a series 
of sieges, varied by marches and combats), it had had its 
alleviations. The character of the commander had caused his 
troops to he everywhere respected. Except where the pro¬ 
fessional guerillas—little better often than bandits on a grand 
scale—held sway over a district, Suchet’s forces had of late 
met with but little of that pei*sistent hostility with which the 
French had to struggle in other parts of Spain. They had 
advanced gradually in the career of conquest from the rugged 
districts of Arragon and Catalonia into the smiling plains of 
Valencia, which Brandt declares to have struck him as worthy 
of the Spanish saying which makes of them ^a Paradise,’ 
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though he -will not admit that tlie violent passions of the 
natives, though remarkable enough even in Spain, deserve the 
qualification which the proverb adjils, ‘peopled with devils.’ 
The rough Polish soldiery fully appreciated the productiveness, 
if not the scenery, of their late quarters, and a veteran ser¬ 
geant, as he turned his. back on the last view of the district, 
was heard to declare, what was no uncommon sentiment, ‘ One 
‘ can live better there by soldiering than by hard work in our 
‘ country ’—words which clothe with reality the old tale of the 
avidity with which the barbarian invadere of^ the Koman 
Empire poured down upon* the sunny lands *of Southern 
Europe. , 

Brandt himself had his personal regrets as he turned his fact? 
towards the Pyrenees. The mountains shut from the young 
man’s gaze a spot to him sacred, which he was never more to 
revisit, the small town of Catalayud, where, two years before, 
he had passed through what he terms the ‘ Idyll of my Life,’ an 
innocent love-passage with a young ex-novice. All the sen¬ 
timent of a true German lover is poured forth in his descrip¬ 
tion of his short acquaintance with the fair Inez, whose 
guardian, a hard uncle of the true Spanish type, and deep 
hater of French rule, removed her suddenly from the place 
during one of the absences on duty of her young adorer. 
Braudt from that day never saw nor heard more of this Inez. 
Happy for them both as he admits this separation to have 
been (since there could have been no good issue to such an 
attachment, and their one hope, to escape from her family and 
get married in France, was practically a dream), yet the 
sorrow of that loss he declares to have dwelt Avith him through 
fifty years of prosperous after-life and a long happy marriage 
Avith one of his OAvn rank and nation. No other love, he will 
have it, is so deeply tender and unselfish as that of a Spanish 
maiden; and in d-eading liis picture of the simple grace and 
loveliness of the fair girl of Catalayud, one may realise the 
truth and beauty of those minor romances of Cervantes, which 
are so much less knoAvn than the world-admired ‘ Don Quixote,’ 
though hardly less picturesque or less illustrative of the people 
of Avhom he wrote. 

Brandt found his march through Fraqce, when fairly entered 
on, au agreeable change enough. The Poles were every- 
Avhere looked on as good friends and worthy soldiers, and the 
Cross of Honour, home by the young sub-lieutenant, attracted 
constant notice. The decoration Avas in those days not easily 
earned. It was something, he says, that men turned round 
to look at; and princes would do well to remember hoAy 
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vastly the indiscriminate distribution of such honours de¬ 
teriorates their practical use as genuine yet cheap rewards of 
faithful service. Readers of the ‘Fczensac Souvenirs’ 'will 
remember how rapidly promotion in the Grand Army fell upon 
those who had good military connexions. It speaks volumes 
for the difficulty of obtaining it without such help that Brandt, 
after, having been chosen before the enemy for the command 
of a flank company (for such, with its full complement of 
officers and men, his charge had been), leading it constantly 
in a successipn of combats and sieges for two years, and win¬ 
ning favourable notice and special military honours from a 
marshal of France, yet left Spain a sub-lieutenant, though he 
‘was, as we shall see, to receive his promised step soon after. 
The Legion marched leisurely at first, but was hurried for¬ 
ward through Central Fnmce, and at Montlieu the commanding 
officers of battalions received sudden orders to send their men 
forward in country carts. The account of the whole march 
speaks ill enough for the Internal discipline under pressure of 
the Imperial regiments. The colonel was never seen by the 
men; the battalion leaders only appeared now and then, instead 
of sharing the march step by step; and when the carts were 
provided, for want of any proper supervision parties were 
allowed to fill each and drive off just as they chose, and to 
straggle at night from their already* dispersed quarters. It 
was not surprising that from three to four hundred men were 
absent when the Legion mustered at Vei’sailles, many of whom 
did not rejoin their standards until the regiment was marching 
from Paris some days later. 

On the 22nd of March, 1812, the Legion entered the 
capital, and as it stood waiting for orders on the Place Ven- 
dome, Brandt heard his name called out, and saw his colonel 
holding a paper, which proved to.be his long-expected brevet 
of lieutenant. It was dated on the 25th of March, 1812, an 
obvious mistake as he judged, for that day year was the date 
from which Suchet had recommended him, as the day on 
which he had specially distinguished himself by suppressing 
with his company a serious emeute in the battalion against an 
unpopular major. Moreover, the commission was a duplicate 
copy, and the original had no doubt been sent to Spain. But 
befoi'e Brandt had had time to discover the mistake or take 
steps to have it rectified, he was on his way to Russia, where 
the ravages of the dreadful campaign that followed were to 
give him further well-earned promotion. He was yet in the 
first flush of pleasure when the regiment was ordered to move 
PB to the Toileries, and making its way with difficulty through 
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the crowd of yeliicles which even In those days chohed the Rue 
St. Ilonore, turned into the Place du Carrousel, where the 
Emperor was in the act of reviewing a large mass of troops. 
There was little attempt at show; the divisions were drawn 
up in column; and the Polish Legion took the place assigned 
to it near the Guard in a very confused state, for it was only by 
degrees that its ranks were brought out of the disorder caused 
by hurrying through the crowded streets. But the purpose of 
the day was not mere parade, nor even the evolutions with 
which commanders of peace armies are wont to act dramas 
liardly possible in war. The* troops had been sulnmoned to¬ 
gether for the special object, more important than these in 
Napoleon’s eye, of bringing his own person into that familiar, 
(jontact with liis soldiery which he had long proved a most 
powerful means of calling forth their ardour at the commence¬ 
ment of some great undertaking. The Polish Legion w^aited 
its turn for inspection patiently, whilst above them in a gallery 
a party of gaily-dressed spectators made comments on the 
scene below. Among them one g^tleman was conspicuous 
for the marked indifference with which he turned his hack on 
the review, whilst keeping up a lively conversation with the 
ladies he accompanied; and some of Brandt’s Polish comrades 
recognised by his uniform the Russian ambassador, not yet 
dismissed from the Court already openly hostile to his master. 
In fact, that last exchange of diplomatic fonns was still in 
])rogress, by which great nations bent on war strive to hide 
from the world their willingness to enter on the contest, and 
to throw on their op])oncnts as much as possible the responsi¬ 
bility of the evils Avhicli it must needs bring in its train. 

A half-hour or more had thus passed, when a sudden call from 
their commander brought the Legion to attention; and in a 
few minutes more, the historic form, which was recognised by 
all as soon as seen, approached the head of the regiment. The 
Emperor was on foot, with but a few attendants, and among 
them Chlopicki—some time since made general—and one or two 
other well-known Polish officers, to whom he first expressed his 
general satisfaction with tlie conduct of the Legion. Then he 
walked slowly down the side of the column, and, stopping sud¬ 
denly every now and then, interrogated the oldest-looking cap¬ 
tain as to his exact country and length of service, inquired the 
cause of the absence of another whose place with his company was 
filled by a junior officer, asked Brandt himself sharply how often 
he had been wounded to get tliat cross, and, satisfied with the 
reply, added, ^ You are young enough still; you will be a cap- 
‘ tain in good time.’ Then he i>ulled from a private’s haversack 
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a piece of his morning’s ration of bread which was projecting, 
tasted it, and with an emphatic ‘pas mal,' passed on. His eye 
falling nex^ on a man of the light company who was exception- 
ably obese, he told the Polish general to question him as to where 
he had contrived to get so fat, and having the answer retrans¬ 
lated, ‘ Since I got back to France,’ ordered him to be told, 
* You are quite right to take good care of yourself now.; you 
‘ may be obliged to fast by and by.’ Passing on, the Emperor 
indicated one or two men to be called out and show their packs 
and cartridge-boxes, and expressing his satisfaction with the 
condition oAhcse, told them to fall in again. Had he unrolled 
the greatcoats, Brandt adds, he might have seen that they were 
,in a miserable condition, the hasty m^h of seventeen days 
wluch had brought the regiment to Pam having ruined those 
which the Spanish bivouacs had spared ; but this discovery was 
spared the colonel, whom Napoleon complimented by declaring 
loudly that his regiment did not the least show the effects of the 
hard campaign it had just shared. Before passing from it, ho 
selected a veteran sergeant out of those he saw decorated with 
the Polish medal (the ordinary reward of good conduct in the 
Legion) to question him publicly as to his services, and finding 
him to have been five times in the list of the wounded, ordered 
him the coveted distinction of the Gross of Honour. This last 
stroke done, he left the regiment, telling the colonel to express 
officially for him his pleasure at its condition. That afternoon 
at their quarters an order was read out, conferring a number of 
decorations on officers and men, those of the former carrying the 
title of Knight of the Empire and pensions varying from 500 to 
3,000 francs. The payment of these, however, was not charged 
upon the military chest which the Emperor watched so closely, 
but on certain taxes on the trade of the Ehine, or on the newly 
conquered districts of Valencia. Prize-agents forthwith ap¬ 
peared, who in those days made a' regular traffic of buying up 
such donations; and the officers who had the Ehenish pensions 
found no difficulty in obtaining advances: but even Suchet’.s 
successes had not made Spanish securities marketable, and the 
few recipients who lived through the coming campaign found 
the value of the Valencian grants limited to the accompanying 
title of Chevalier. 

Brandt, with about '5,000 other officers, was that night in¬ 
vited to a banquet to be given by the Emperor, at which, how¬ 
ever, the Imperial presence was represented vicariously by Mar¬ 
shal Bessieres. The scene was confusing enough, and seemed 
suited rather to the head-quarters of a conquering army tbnn 
to an emperor’s court, Loud bands, rough soldier waiters. 
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and coarse crockery, all strangely smacking of the canteen, 
were intermingled wth choice wines and viands of true Pa¬ 
risian excellence. The music of the instruments, and the clatter 
of the French voices (none but Frenchmen could be heard, says 
Brandt, in such a din), ceased for a few seconds after the meal 
was over, and a loud Vive TEmpereur to the single toast of the 
night, resounded through the building. Then the assembly 
dispersed through the city to seek amusement elsewhere. 
Brandt and his party found places at the theatre, where the 
GSdipus Colonus was performed in a French dress; but, 
exce])t the acting of Talma* (which was well suited to the 
tragic ])art of Sophocles’s unhappy hero), the taste of the 
young Prussian, trained to the classic original in his student* 
days, found the whole representation unreal and almost gro¬ 
tesque. 

A long in.spection by Marmont, who had not yet left Paris 
for the duel with "Wellington which was to ruin his rising 
fame, occupied the next morning, the whole interior economy 
of the regiment being looked into-by fhe Marshal in his capa¬ 
city as Inspector-General of Reviews. Then followed hasty 
visits to the chief sights of Paris, among which it is strange to 
note that, despite the presence of Imperialism which pervaded 
the atmosphere, the dcathplace of the slaughtered D’Enghien 
was especially sought oigt by curious Polish and German eyes, 
and its site found to be already made a showplace. Three days 
later, the regiment was on its march tx) Sedan, where its depot 
had been stationed ever since the Legion was raised. One only 
of the four brother-officers Avho had left the place for Bordeaux 
with Brandt four years before came back to it again, so severe 
had been the demands of the Spanish war. The regiment was 
now, with some others of the Legion, assigned to a newly- 
formed division, and the Emperor lost all the popularity he had 
gained among thpm on his late inspection, -when the Poles 
heard that their beloved chief Chlopicki had been passed over 
in favour of a French general, Clapar^dc, one noted too for an 
overbearing brutality of manner, uncommon even in those of 
the rough school of the Revolutionary armies in which he had 
been trained. ‘We shall find him,’ said the old adjutant- 
major, ‘ an unpleasant comrade, a perfect roaring lion, seeking 
‘ whom he may devour; ’ while another officer bitterly re¬ 
marked that Napoleon was imitating with the Legion what the 
allies had done with Poland—tearing it in’ pieces, and distri¬ 
buting it out to foreigners. The soldiers were as little pleased 
as their officers, nor had they as solid consolation as the latter, 
who, on the same day that gave them their new commander. 
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received through him the Imperial order for the instant forma¬ 
tion of the skeleton of a third battalion to the regiment, an 
order repeated throughout the Legion. 

This augmentation of the strength of the corps was carried 
out with a celerity which jjrobably in no other service but that 
of Napoleon has ever been attained consistently with the least 
efficiency. The promotion of all the junior ranks was. made 
over'to the colonel, who forthwith told off a sub-lieutenant to 
take temporary charge of each of the new companies, whoso 
commission as lieutenant was to follow as matter of course. 
Similarly a 'non-commissioned officer was selected for each to 
act as sub-lieutenant, ^to be confirmed in tlie rank after a 
K short trial. The higher commissions', however, were reserved, 
and Brandt found himself for the present in command of the 
ncAv light company, composed, besides its three officers, of a 
few picked corporals, and some recruits from the depot. 
A few hours later, he had drawn up his charge for Claparede’s 
inspection, and had to face the sneer with which his new 
general expressed his doubts whether so young a man could 
really have deserved the decorations he bore. A warm 
retort from the lieutenant, declaring that he had won what 
he wore under Marshal Suchet’s own eyes, produced no 
more apology than the coarse advice, *Ne vous iichauffez 
‘pas. Monsieur I’officier;’ but the, rest of the inspection 
went on quietly enough; and as the new battalion marched 
early next morning in advance of the rest of the regiment, 
Brandt was for the time freed from any disagreeable conse¬ 
quence of the collision. Claparede’s conduct, it may be ob¬ 
served, at the- head of the division, fully justified the reports 
that had been heard of his character; but his brutal severity 
feU oftener during the campaign upon luckless jieasants and 
others who came by chance witffin his grasj) than upon his own 
soldiery. It is in time of peace, or in the comparative leisure 
of a garrison, that the exactions of the martinet press most 
odiously on those he commands. On the march, or before the 
enemy, there is less opportunity for the exercise of petty 
tyranny; and soldiers will forgive much that is obnoxious in a 
general who shows himself fertile in resource and fearless in 
peril. 

In joining his new battalion Brandt had parted from the 
more educated part of his comrades, and so found little com¬ 
panionship in what would have been otlierwise a most interesting 
journey to one who at every step shows himself an intellectual 
observer of scenery and manners. At Metz, however, he 
>vas fortunate in a fleeting acquaintance with a young artillery 
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officer, who showed him over the works of the great fortress, 
and in whom modesty and knowledge seemed, his German 
listener thought, strangely mingled for one just wnerged from 
cadethood, and joining the most renown^ and successful 
army the world had ever seen. The controversy now being 
fought out in our own Qountry as to the value of practical 
or theoretical training for officers, even then occupied men’s 
minds in some degree ; for Brandt’s new friend lamented’ the 
length of the time he had been compelled to pass in studying 
exact sciences, as so much deducted from that in which he 
might have been traversing tlie world with his regiment, and 
perhaps witnessing, instead of reading gf, deeds of arms. The 
young men parted next day, but they were destined to meet' 
once again. In the crisis of the great battle of Borodino, 
when Brandt’s division was ordered to hold the great redoubt, 
just carried from the Russians, it was flanked by a battery of 
artillery which had lost all its officers but one young subaltern, 
whose valour and exertions aAvoke admiring comment from 
Berthier, Davoust, arid the Viceroy Eugene, who w'ere all near 
the scene, and opposite the Russian centre. Seeing him suddenly 
struck by a cannon-shot towards the close of the fight, the 
Viceroy desired Brandt to take a surgeon to the spot, and in 
the dying youth, who was fearfully mangled, our writer re¬ 
cognised the new’Iy-coinmissioncd artillerist of Metz, and 
thought sadly of the as})irations for real service Avhich were so 
soon to be fatally realised. 

The Legion re-crossed the Rhine, marching steadily east¬ 
ward. The smiling plains of Saxony and the rougher districts 
of Silesia were passed in turn, Brandt giving his few leisure 
hours to the study of a Russian grammar Avhich he had 
bought upon the way. The roatls grew sandier and heavier 
as the Oder was approached, until the march was so toilsome 
that waggons Avere furnished, contrary to the usual practice, to 
carry the knapsacks and rations, so that the soldiers should be 
weighted with nothing but their arms. The villages now grew 
dirtier and more poverty-stricken at every stage, until the 
German frontier Avas fairly passed, and the Poles found them¬ 
selves once more in their own country, under the shadow of 
the White Eagle, which everywhere parked the spurious 
sovereignty of that hybrid creation, neither province nor 
kingdom, the Grand Duchy of Warsaw. French protection 
had indeed done little for the physical aspect of the country. 
Focus of Napoleonic intrigue, debateable land between the 
aggressive Frank and unyielding Muscovite, Poland had had 
for years to bear much of the pressure of Avar without its 
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excitement or its glories; and now, as forming the base from 
which the Gnmd Army was. to move to its greatest enterprise, 
the burden liay doubly heavy upon her. Yet no one complained 
of the government, or threw the odium of crushed trade and 
exhausted means on French domination. No one expressed a 
wish to have the Prussian rule restored in Posen. No one, 
amid all the poverty and misery of the land, murmured at any¬ 
thing more than the genei^ hardness of the times. The Grand 
Ducal Government was national and popular, because it was 
felt to sympathise with its subjects. This is strange testimony 
to gather from a Prussian pen; but it is more striking still, and 
may bring a lesson to pther rulers than the counsellors of the 
' Hohenzollci-n, to find from such unbiassed authority that the 
reasons of this strange and complete acquiescence of the Poles 
in the revolution which had overthrown their late masters, lay 
in the intense dislike entertained towards the Prussian officials, 
with their cold rigid measurement of Polish inferiority, their zeal 
for forcing improvements and education of a strictly North- 
German type upon a country unprepared to receive them—in 
short, what Brandt, seeking for a single word, terms the Borus- 
Homania, which had led his countrymen, during their years of 
possession, to strive to bring the whole of the institutions of their 
conquest into the exact mould of their own. It was not wliat 
Prussia had desired to do for Polancb but the manner of her 
doing it, which had made her rule so heavy, that amid the 
standing exactions caused by protracted preparations for war, 
none regretted the change of rulers—none, at least, except the 
few who, like Brandt’s own family, born and bred Germans, had 
settled in Posen, and thus been severed by the political circum¬ 
stances of the time from the land which still held their affections. 
For these Prussian settlers, representatives of the Teutonic 
civilisation which, with the swoid in one hand and the spade 
in the other, had in the struggle of long centuries been winning 
the broad basin of the Vistula from the Pole, noAV suffered no 
less in property than sentiment by the conditions of the struggle 
in which Napoleon had embarked. ‘You have come to a 
‘ beggar’s house,’ was Brandt’s father’s salutation, as he clasped 
the youqg lieutenant in his arms ; and their greeting was not 
ended when word was brought that the foragers of a passing 
French column were taking the very crop off the ground for 
their horses. ‘ What am I to do ? ’ said their commander in 
answer to Brandt’s remonstrance. ‘ I willgive the hons ’ (the 
orders for re-payment of the supplies by the commissariat). 
‘ 1 make myself responsible to the Emperor for all I take. 
‘ But I must carry out my instructions, and'^llect whatever 
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‘ is really necessary for my party. And I find the magazines 
‘ all cleared already.’ Empty they were, indeed, those stores 
which in Brandt’s early years had expanded only to otow fuller 
year by year. Ney and his whole stall'had been lodging here 
for days not long before. The Crown Prince of Wurtemburg 
and his retinue had succeeded closely the Marshal and his 
attendants; and the roomy mansion was no sooner freed from 
the pressure of this uninvited presence of royalty, when it 
became the quarters of a battalion of French infantry. Brandt's 
visit to his former home was necessarily short, and, with a 
saddened heart and mucli anxiety for his pax-ents’ future, he 
turned his back on Sochaczew, and ma^e his way to rejoin his 
battalion near Thom. 

Eai'ly experience had skilled Brandt in his present duty of 
training Polish recruits rapidly for the field. Supplies of the 
necessary clothing and arms wei’e abundant and freely dis- 
])ensed, most of the former having been prepared near the fron¬ 
tier i-eady for tlie design which Napoleon had framed long before. 
Brandt saw the Emperor but once at this period, when he rode 
hastily on to the ground at the close of a brief review held for 
him by Moi*tier, and called shai'ply for the prefect to complain 
of the youth of the Polish conscripts, adding, ‘ les gens trop 
‘jounes no font que remplir les hopitaux,’—words which he* 
must have had a hundrejl occasions to repeat when the wild 
entei’prise in which he was embarking had left him to struggle 
during the year following against united Exiropc with ai’mies 
built uj) of the young material he thought so ill of. 

Anecdotes of the Emperor’s sayings and doings abounded 
at this era among the vivacious Poles, and circulated freely 
through, the motley force Avhicli Avas gathering at his oi’ders. 
Brandt repeats as one of the most ixi’ominent of these the Avell- 
known address of Napoleon to the Polish deputies, in Avhich 
he declared himself that in place of Court dress he would have 
desii’cd to see them ‘ booted and spurred like their ancestors in 
‘ presence of a threatened Tartar invasion.’ This story has 
been often told before; but the overbearing manner of the 
Empei’or to his allies is better illustrated by his personal treat¬ 
ment of certain distinguished individuals who attended his 
levies. Amongst these came the Count ^oldrecki, the richest 
landowner of Poland, Avbose name Napoleon mistaking for some 
manufacturer of whom he had heaitl, addressed him Avith the 
abrupt interrogatory, ‘ How mxiny hands do you employ in 
‘ your works ? ’ Reoemng no reply from the puzzled nobleman, 
he added sharply, ^ You own porcelain factories, do you not ? ’ 
and when the prefect, horrified at the mistake, Avliispcrcd who 
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the Count reajUj was, his questioner—'far from apologising— 
merely turned away with an ‘ Ah! c’est tris-bien,’ and spoke to 
the next comer. So after a special reception of the Polish ladies, 
he addressed to a young noblewoman of rather gross propor¬ 
tions the startling words, ‘ How many children have you ? ’ 

* None, sire,’ was the reply. *What then, are you a divorcee 

* I am not married at all,’ said the' lady. ‘ Better nqt take 

* long in choosing; you have not much time to lose,’ was the 
gallant reply which closed the conversation. There were even 
severer stories than these afloat; and Brandt meeting an old 
friend who‘moved in the best Warsaw society, heard that the 
impression made by Napoleon was of the most unpleasant 

' character. ■* His manners are thought bad^is voice sharp and 

* creaking, his address imperious and overbearing.’ There was 
current at this time everywhere an epigram on the new ruler 
of Poland by a nobleman who had been well known for his 
intimacy wilh the former king, Stanislaus, and who gave his 
verdict on the head of the newly revived Court in the senten¬ 
tious Latin words, ‘ Nec qjfdbilis, nec amabilis, nec adibilis.’ 
In fact, the singular elevation which Napoleon had reached, 
his sense of the enormous means of offence he wielded, the 
servility of the vassal princes who obeyed his edicts, had 
altogether blinded his eyes to the insecurity of his position. 
The muttered threats of hatred and vengeance which had fol¬ 
lowed his triumphal progress through Europe, were unheard 
by the dictator. The growing dimensions of the Spanish war 
which threatened his rear, the activity of the Tugend-bund, 
which spread its ramifications across the vast territory that lay 
between him and his faithful Franco, was unknown or un¬ 
heeded. Even in Poland his jiolicy was suspected, and the 
strength which that still powerful country might have put 
forth against his enemies, lay dormant because he lacked 
the political courage to promise, as the p^ice of victory, her 
longed-for independence. To pledge himself to this, it is true, 
might have cost him the half-hearted support of an ally; but 
the secresy with which he preferred to veil his future policy 
was sufficiently alarming to prevent Austria from exerting 
herself heartily for the overthrow of Russian power, while 
it checked the beating of the national pube of Poland, 
and made the enterprise seem to be for the aggrandisement of 
an individual rather than the liberation of a people. The 
most eminent of the many writers who servilely worship 
Napoleon’s genius as a dxief, has pointed out, in on eloquent 
passage of * The Consulate and Empire,’ that thb political error, 
at the very crisb of hb fortunes, was mi irremediable mis» 
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fortune to his cause. It has been said of late that he lost his 
last campaign mainly for want of boldness and decision. The 
historian who cannot credit his idol’s having in the least degree 
been found wanting in those qualities orf the plains of Waterloo, 
condemns their absence in his Polish policy with severity as 
bitter as any hostile critic could employ; and this opinion of 
M. Thiers is fully supported by that of General Brandt, re¬ 
viewing, in the long years of calm that followed, the stormy 
scenes in which he had borne a part. 

We should need far more than the space allotted to us were 
we to attempt to follow our Author through the story of the 
last six months of 1812. No passage of history has been more 
brilliantly or abundmitly illustrated ^y the actors in it than 
the fatal invasion of Bussia; and yet it is not too much to 
say that no commentary on its details, nor any narrative of its 
successive phases, has ever been given to the world surpassing 
that of General Brandt in vivid interest. We may add that 
the future critic or historian of Napoleon’s great disaster 
can hardly accomplish his task completely without viewing 
the expedition as it appeared to one Avho has combined in his 
description personal sympathy with the Grand Array with 
the unbiassed judgment of a foreigner on its shortcomings, and 
who being by education a German, by country a Pole, and by 
])rofession a Frenchman, was able to regard the whole struggle 
of the eventful year witfiout sharing the delirium of national 
passions amid which Europe arose to tear off the chains that 
had bound her. Without entering here into any discussion of 
the general causes of Napoleon’s failure, it may be said that, 
in Brandt’s opinion, the aggravated sufferings and vast losses 
of the retreat from Moscow were due almost entirely to the 
shameful lack of discipline which had crept into the Grand 
Army. Probably the very dimensions of his force prevented 
Napoleon from l^owing its disorderly condition. When the 
frost had once set in mth its attendant miseries, it was alto¬ 
gether too late, in Brandt’s opinion, to attempt to restore 
control; but had the staff not previous^ lost the respect of 
the soldiers by avoiding its share of the hardships of the cam- 
T)aign, had the same energetic means of punishing stragglers 
been resorted to as in the equally severe winter of 1806-7, 
order might have been retained through ^e most trying periods 
that followed. A few examples of corporal punishment, such 
as were administered on Ihe bloody field of Eylau to the 
absentees who came in after the battle, an execution or two at 
the head of each column of the first men who wilfully threw 
away their arms after turning their faces homewards—and 
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the retreating army might have preserved its cohesion. The 
stores formed upon the road would then have been properly 
distributed instead of being lost amid plunder and waste, 
leaving those who came late to starve even where plenty had 
been laid up for all. Supplied with food the combatants might 
have held together, and, by showing a good front, have ob¬ 
tained rest for themselves and given time for the staff to collect 
and organise the stragglers. But all order had fled before the 
frost set in and found thousands of unarmed soldiers and dis¬ 
orderly followers, mixed mth equipages laden with plunder, 
impeding and confusing the columns of march. The cold and 
suffering that ensued on^ completed the demoralisation of the 
•army which lax discipline had begun. As to the part played 
by the Kussians, General Brandt asserts that but for their 
faults no single Frenchman should have recrossed the Bercsina, 
much less have made his way safely, as he did himself, though 
suffering from a wound, back into Poland, where he was 
received and nursed to recovery at his father’s house- It was 
not until the end of May, 1813, that he was able to rejoin the 
Legion, now shrunk into a single regiment, with the well-won 
rank of captain and senior adjutant. 

The eventful autumn whidi followed saw Napoleon, after 
temporary successes, expelled from Germany by a succession 
of disasters which only tlie greater ditqensions of those endured 
the year before in Kussia have cast into the shade. Brandt 
shared to the full in the last and worst of these reverses, and 
at Leipsic fell desperately wounded into Russian liands. Ills 
memoirs, if continued to this point, would have been in¬ 
valuable to the student of the, War of Independence ; but his 
capture and subsequent illness prevented his preserving even 
the most fugitive notes of the events of 1813, and as far as the 
military portion of the Avork is concerned, it closes at the csca])o 
of the author from Russia. When next the life of the veteran 
df Spain and Moscow is continued in detail, Ave find him once 
more serving under the flag beneath Avhich the young student 
of Kdnigsberg had been enrolled ten years before in the hour 
of Pi-ussia’s calamity. It was the policy of the victorious 
House of Hohenzollern to show that Prussia’s late temporary 
losses of territory had^bcen the mere consequences of military 
calamity, and to ignoi'e the attendant political circumstances 
now that military success had restored them. The invo¬ 
luntary transfer of allegiance which had placed Brandt beneath 
the Imperial Eagles, found easy pardon, and he was re¬ 
ceived on his own application into the Prussian sendee, resign¬ 
ing with pleasure the commission proffered him in the Polish 
army, now absorbed into that of Russia. The remainder of the 
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long and varied career we have too briefly reviewed was passed 
in honourable employment under his legitimate sovereign. He 
lived to serve under Gneisenau and piausewitz as a confi¬ 
dential staff oflSccr, during the armed neutrality which Prussia 
maintained upon her eastern frontier in the Polish Revolu¬ 
tion of 1831. He became noted as a military essayist, his 
pen attracting such attention as to single him out by royal 
choice to defend the Prussian administration against certain 
virulent attacks made on it by the Paris journals in the early 
days of Louis Philij)pe’s reign. His ability thug becoming 
fully known to his sovereign, it Avas a natural choice Avhich 
sent him soon after, as the Military Commissioner of Prussia, 
to report on the condition of the French army under the 
new rt^gime. At the camp of Compitfgne, where the chief 
force was then exercised, Brandt met on equal terms many 
cx-Napoleonist generals whose names had been historic when 
he Avas yet serving as a subaltern under Suchet; he discussed 
Prussian organisation Avith Marshal Soult, and was intro¬ 
duced to Thiers, then in the early prime of parliamentary 
])OAVcr, and to the Duke of Orleans, studying hard his part 
for the crown he Avas never destined to Avear. Among the 
incidonls of the chief revicAv he attended, Brandt observed 
a young aldc-de-cam]> t.Avice throAvn from his horse, yet re¬ 
mounting each time to ,])ursue his duties as actiA^ely as if 
refreshed b\" liis fall. lie asked and noted the name of this 

m/ 

energetic officer, then Lieutenant Macmahon of the 1st Cuir¬ 
assiers, and before closing bis own memoirs lived to trace in 
him the now famous victor of Magenta. That these memoirs 
Avere not puldished until after the writer’s decease, is sufficiently 
explained l)y the outspoken vieAvs they express on Prussian 
])olicv in Poland. As a record of the achievements of Marshal 
Suchet in Spain, as a contribution to our knoAAdedge of the 
ov('r-fi'csh i!*agodA4 of the Russian inA’asion, as an iinpai*tial 
criticism of the process by Avhich Northern Germany absorbed 
the Sidavtmlc proA’inees on her borders, these Aolumes are of 
deep impoi*tance to the student of the stormy period Avith which 
tliis century opened. But above all these in interest, in the 
eyes of many, aviII be the author’s description of the realities 
of military life under the First Empire, It is hardly too much 
to say that the study of this Avork, following that of the 
F^zensac ‘ Souvenirs,’ throws more light upon the details of 
the Grand Army, and upon the Avorking of the system which 
all but enslaved the world, than had been shed by all the 
national histories and official biographies with which Europe 
has been deluged these fifty years past. 
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Art, lV,~—Pevieto of the Colonial Policy of Lord John 
Eustelta Administration, by Earl Grey, 1853; and on suhm 
sequent Colonial Policy, By Riglit Hon. Sir CiiARLliB B» 
Apdbblet, K.C.M.G-., M.P. London: 1870. 

appearance of this volume is extremely opportune, for 
questions of the utmost importance to the future welfare 
of the Empire have lately arisen between several of the Colo¬ 
nies and thp mother-country; the opinion of Parliament and of 
the nation is still unsettled upon them; the old principles of 
colonial government arp shaken and overthrown, but the future 
relations of England to her dependencies are obscure and 
undetermined; and in one of the most interesting of our 
transmarine possessions the Government has adopted and 
acted upon a policy, which subjects the Colonial Minister 
to attack and may become the subject of Parliamentary dis¬ 
cussion. Sir Charles. Adderley has thought fit to give to 
liis work the form and title of a Review of Lord Grey’s 
well-known narrative, published in 1853, apparently for the 
purpose of marking his own cmjihatic and entire dissent from 
the views of that energetic Minister on the subject of Colonial 
self-government and independence. We rather regret that this 
circumstance has given a polemical, character to his remarks, 
which might be mistaken for personal acrimony. But this, 
we are persuaded, was not the author’s intention. lie has se¬ 
lected Lord Grey as the most able and conscientious champion 
of tlie principle of interference and control, exercised over 
Colonics by the Ministers of the Crown, in the interest of 
those communities and of the Empire. The policy imputed by 
him to Lord Grey is described, perhaps with some little exag¬ 
geration, in the following terms i— 

‘ That colonies must bo maintained for tlie interests of botli sides— 
for our power, and their care—that all would go wrong with them but 
for this country’s kindly influence over their aflairs, and assistance to 
govern tliemselves wdll—that the authority of the Home Government 
nmet be exercised in appointing their Governors, and disallowing their 
bad measures—^that tlie degree of control to be exercised over local 
authorities by the Secretaiy of State must differ according to the colo¬ 
nial constitution, but in the case of the freest, such as that of Canada, 
must be exerted whenever the Imperial interests, or honour of the 
Crown required—that the Homo Government most usefully-checked 
and gave time for reflection to the comparatively inexperienced Colonial 
Legislatures—in fiict, tliat the Secretary of State should not only advise 
the Sovereign in the government of Crown colonies, and of stations of 
commerce and war, and in the instruction of his Kepresentative in con- 
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Btitutional colonial governments, but tliat he should bring the Sovoroigu 
into wholly different relations with subjects out of England, from anj^ 
held with those in England; and that he should himself exert, in the 
name of the Crown, powers over them which aro altogether unknown 
to the Constitution of this country. According to his view, the Sove¬ 
reign is doubly supreme in colonial administration; not only as the 
constitutional head of the Executive, and final constituent of Legislature, 
but as overruling autocrat besides, controlling, at discretion, from the 
seat of Olympian power and wisdom, every action and function of a 
government in which he has already taken his ordinary part,’ 

It may be questioned whetKer Lord Grey will accept this 
statement as a fair description, of his own views and conduct 
when in office. It savours of caricature. Uertain it is that if these 
views were entertained or acted upon by Lord Grey sixteen 
years ago, they have now entirely ceased to be the guiding prin¬ 
ciples of the Colonial policy of this country. Statesmen of all 
parties have for some years acted npon tlie ojqiositc system. 
Mr. Cardwell, Lord Caraarvon, the Duke of Bucikinghani, 
and Lord Granville have all recognised'the doctrine for which 
Sir Charles Adderley contends, that it is the interest and 
duty of the Imperial Government to AvitlulruAv as inucli as 
possible from all interference in the internal affairs of the 
Ckdonies, for their sake and for oui* own; that their strength 
and vigour depend on avowing them tc» exercise the fullest 
amount of self-administration, even Avhcu their measures appear 
to us to be unwise—nay, even when they are injurious to tlic 
interests of Great Britain; that we should nevei* consent to 
piu'cliase an imaginary power and influence over distant com¬ 
munities at the expense of the British tax-payer; that the 
Colonies should support their own charges, both civil and 
military, for government and for defence ; and that we slioukl 
rather repudiate than seek tg exercise a power which brings 
with it a degree of j-esponsibility we are ill-fitted to bear. The 
consequence of the adoption of these princijjles is that the 
British Government is now accused of doing, not too much, 
but too little in Colonial administration;-that some colonies 
finding themselves in difficulties loudly call on us for that 
assistance and even control, which they bore with impatience 
in prosperity ; and tliat we are accused (jf indifference to the 
integrity and security of the Empire, because wc decline to 
place the resources of this country at the disposal of Co¬ 
lonial Ministers and Colonial legislatures. It deserves to be 
remarked in passing that, although there are of course dif¬ 
ferences of opinion on these points between England and the 
Colonies, and perhaps in some classes of our own people, these 
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differences do not exist between the leading Britisli statesmen 
of opposite parties. Colonial Secretaries of Whig and Tory 
Cabinets have for the last twelve years held precisely the same 
language to the Colonies. The withdrawal of British troops 
from New Zealand, which Lord Granville is accused of effect¬ 
ing with excessive suddenness and harshness, is so little sudden 
or harsh, that it had been distinctly’announced as being about 
to occur by the four Ministers who preceded him in office. 
To have acted otherwise would have been to abandon the whole 
policy recennmended by Commissions, approved by Parliament, 
and adopted by successive Ministers. But it is not a little 
characteristic of the singular state of parties at the present 
time that the most vehement advocate of this radical reform 
in our Colonial policy—this absolute rejection of old tradi¬ 
tion—this bold appeal to tlic independence of Colonial demo¬ 
cracies—is Sir Charles Adderley, a distinguished member of 
what was once called the Conservative party, and an Under¬ 
secretary of State in the last Tory Government. We are 
bound to say tliat we arc unable to discover the slightest tinc¬ 
ture of Toiyism in these pages, and we question whethei- 
Charles Buller or Sir William Molesworth, Avho were the first 
apostles of the modern Colonial system, Avonld have ventured 
to handle the subject with a more entii'C contempt of iinpciaal 
authority or a more absolute confidejice in colonial frccdom. 

‘ Times are cliaiigod/ says Sir Charles, ‘ the Avorld is a wholly new 
one. . . . To intrude govornuieiit, albeit in a generous spirit, on 
those Avho are borai to govern themselves, is to thwart and crij)plcj not 
to guide or assist. . - . On English colonies with representative govern¬ 
ment of their own, there can be no doubt about the mischief of intrud¬ 
ing cither home government or protection. Some indeed vaguely think 
that colonics should be kept down, lest they should become indepen¬ 
dent, with the childish impulse to break a toy which Avill not do some¬ 
thing Avhich it Avas not made to do. But, say ilnjsc reasoners, if colonics 
axe to be free to do Avhat they like, they had better separate from us at 
once. The last course lliey think of is to let things take their natural 
way. They do not see that between the alternatives of dependence and 
separation lies the r(jal secret of a lasting connexion—that of common 
partnership. But then, say the objectors, this will not last unless there 
be an actual federation, nor can equal citizensliip logically exist without 
some sort of congress of legislature, giving everyone a voice in the 
control of common affdlrs- 

‘ It is quite ti'ue that the next generation of colonists may not bo so 
much attached to England as those who now feel the strongest of all 
attachments—that of associations Avith childhood, early life, and educa¬ 
tion. It is possible that the present idolatry of the British Sovereign 
will bo succeeded ]>y some cooler sentiments of loyalty, in progress of 
time. It may also be conceded that there is something incomplete and 
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even contradictory in tlio theory of follow-citizenship of which the 
lionie-citizens retain a sort of elder brother’s share, being alone capable 
of direct representation in the Council which must have the chief voice 
in general policy. . . . But what is really die e5k’tcnt to which, in die con¬ 
stituency of our empire of communities, each having locally free Parlia¬ 
ments, the Colonies suffer any default oF citizenship by the necessary 
supremacy of the Metropolitan Parliament over theirs ? The supremacy 
is practicjilly nominal, and perfect self-administration works under it. 
The contiguity of the American Stales makes Congress both possible 
and necessary: the wide separation of English Colonics removes both 
tlic possibility and nece.ssity. There cannot bo the same kind of con¬ 
nected action between them, but there may be a concert of lasting 
power.’ ^ 

Tliesc propositions have acquired the force of unanswerable 
truths witli all the Ministers Avho have of late years been 
cliarf^cd with the conduct of Colonial affairs, with the ex¬ 
ception of Lord Grey. They arc based upon the argu¬ 
ments of some of the ablest writers on political science. They 
have been confirmed by history and experience. The present 
Colonial jiolicy of Great Britain is no more than the ajipli- 
cation of tliem, with rare cxce[)tions gnnving out of peculiar 
circumstances, such as the .ramaica rebellion of 1866. But 
although these principles are regjirdcd as indisputable by those 
who are conversant with the science of politics and by those 
^vho have had the exi>erience of statesmen, they are still ini- 
])crfcctly understood and accepted by considerable numbers 
of educated i)erson8; they are not uncontested in the House 
of Commons ; and in the Colonics they have met with a one¬ 
sided adoption—a gi'eat readiness to accept anything Avhich 
tends in the direction of colonial independence, but a great 
reluctance to admit anything which lessens the claims of a 
colony on the mother-country. 

The question is in a state .of transition; and although the 
actual self-administration of the Colonies is a fact which it is 
impossible to change or to deny, people have not yet accepted 
or penetrated all the consequences of that fact, and they still 
reason on colonial affairs under the influence of a sentiment 
wliich took its origin in a totally different state of things. It 
may therefore be of use to point out, as briefly and clearly as 
we can, Avliat the j)rinciple is Avhich now governs tlic relations 
of the Colonies to Great Britain, and what are its effects. 
We shall gladly avail ourselves of Sir Charles Adderley’s 
assistance in tliis inquiry, for he has collected in the most com¬ 
pendious form a complete summaiy of our recent colonial 
history. 

The fundamental proposition is simply this; that the responsi^ 
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hility and obligations of the Emjnre towards a dependency are in 
the ratio of the jiower exercised by the Imperial Governmeyit 
over that dependency. Let liS illustrate this proposition by a 
rapid survey aiul classification of the dependencies of Great 
Britain, which present a graduated cycle of every form of 
colonial government. First stands, the Indian Empire: in 
that onr power is absolute and our responsibility complete. It 
is held by a British army; it is governed by a succession of 
the ablest civilians England can send out for the purpose, at 
the head of Mdioni is jdaced a British viceroy, responsible only 
to a Britisli Secretary of State. In India there is no self- 
governing pawer : tlie j)art taken by the natives in adminis¬ 
tration is subordinate to the absolute control of the dominant 
State. The functions of tlie legislative and executive Councils 
are confined to advice. Hence it follows, that in exchange for 
the loss of their independence, we fairly owe and freely give to 
the natives of India all that our strength, our capital, our 
science, our culture can confer upon a dependency for its 
l)roteotion, tranquillity, and improvement. India is in the 
strictest sense an integral portion of the Empire. No British 
dependency has ever contributed anything to the military de¬ 
fence or civil charges of the mother-country; but it is due 
to India to remember that she alone, of all our depend¬ 
encies, has largely and liberally borne her own expenses ; that 
a large number of British public; servants are ])aid by her; 
that she supports that ])ortion of the British army which is 
affected to her service; and tliat her native troops have been 
employed with success in foreign Avars, as in China and Abys¬ 
sinia, and do undoubtedly augment the general military strength 
of the Empire. 

Next come the military posts—Malta, Gibraltar, Aden, 
Bermuda, and some others: they are before all things Im¬ 
perial fortresses or positions, held fot th« benefit and con¬ 
venience of British naval poAver. The British Government is, 
and must be, paramount in them. As the independence of 
their inhabitants is* curtailed and subordinate to this paia- 
mouut imperial interest and authority, they are especially en¬ 
titled to the solicitude of the Crown. TJie whole expense of 
their maintenance military and naval i>osts is properly 
borne by the United Kingdom, and (except Aden) they pro¬ 
vide for the cost of their civil government by a moderate 
amount of local taxation. 

In the third rank Ave may place what may be termed the mer¬ 
cantile posts — possessions of which the value consists chiefly 
in the facilities they affoi'd to trade and navigation; such as 
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Hong-Kongj Hi. Helena, the Falkland Islands,* and j)erha|)S 
we may include in this class the Cape of Good Hope. Such 
possessions are costly: they cannot be self-supi)orting, but they 
are of essential service, as stations, to the maritime marine of 
the United Kingdom. When small they are mere factories; 
when large, as in Southern Africa, their importance has often 
led the British Government to take too active a part in their 
affairs at great Cost to ourselves. 

We ])lace in another group the sugar islands, the West 
Indies, Mauritius, and Ceylon, which may be regarded as the 
tropical farms of England. Their value consists hi their pro¬ 
duce. They are not places of European settlement, for 
though governed by Europeans they* arc cultivated by men 
of African or Asiatic descent; and their condition has been 
]>o^verfully affected by the abolition of slavery and the intro¬ 
duction of free trade. In spite of the natural richness of their 
soil, it cannot be denied tliat their peculiar value was the 
result of forced labour and commercial monopoly, originally 
im])oscd on them by Im])erial authority, and by the same au¬ 
thority abolished. Sir Charles Addcrley appears to think that 
the magical influence of self-government is to revive the de¬ 
caying communities of the West Indies, though he observes 
with truth that their old constitutions were in lact mere white 
oligarchies, governing in their own interest. If real self- 
government on a democratic basis be now introduced into these 
islands, it would at once become the government of men of 
colour, who compose the vast majority of the population. We 
confess our faith in emancipation does not extend so far as 
that. A dominion of free negroes or coolies has, as yet, done 
nothing to inspire us with confidence. 

clainaica was a signal example of the degree of abasement 
and anarchy to which a colony may be brought by a corrupt 


* Sir Charles Atlderley ssiys that the FalkUiud Islnndrt ‘ liavo been 
‘ succosMively occupied and abandoned by the French, Spaniards, and 
‘ Buenos Ayreans, and were finally taken hy u^ in 183f'k’ But he can 
scarcely have forgotten that they were undoubtedly a Britiwli possession 
in 1770, when the occii])ation of them led us to the brink of a war 
with Si):iin, and the Court of Madrid was compelled to acknoAvledgc 
our supremacy OA^er them. As to the value ftf these islands it apjiears 
that the usual oxpenditur<! of the Gnverumeni is nearly 7,00()Z. a yeai*, 
towards Avhich about ],1U0Z- is all that is raised in the dependency. 
The population is GOO, and in 1805 only 15 vessels called there for 
repairs, 24 for provisions, and .‘>1 tor trade. They are, in fact, a mere 
whaling station, of very doubtful value to Uic people of England, by 
whom this cstablislimcnt is supported. 
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and factious Assembly, and by an ignorant and undisciplined 
people. It has been raised from this deplorable condition by 
the ■wise, vigorous, and enlightened administration of Sir John 
Peter Grant, armed witli almost unlimited legislative and ex¬ 
ecutive authority; and there is no portion of Sir C. Adderley’s 
volume more instructive than that in which he retraces the 
series of rapid and decisive measures‘taken by the (governor of 
Jamaica since the insurrection of 1866. This M^as a case, in 
which, as Sir C. Adderley himself admits, the autocratic inter¬ 
ference of Im])erial authority was indispensable to save the 
colony. Jamaica did not contain within itself men or means to 
carry on the government. The dictatorial power has been 
used without reserve fdr the benefit of the island, and of all 
classes of its inhabitants. The financial equilibrium of the local 
treasury is nearly restored. Immigration has rccommcncted; 
and that spirit of insubordination, which four years ago led to 
such formidable consequences, and threatened the very exist¬ 
ence of the Mhite race in the island, has been subdued. The 
example of Jamaica, and, if wc look back some years, of Ceyhm, 
satisfies us that it is impossible wholly to withdraw the guiding 
hand of the Home Government from those dependencies, wdiorc 
a great majority of the inhabitants arc not liritish and only 
lialf-civilised. But we agree with Sir C. Adderley, that con¬ 
siderable reductions in expense, and improvements in their 
judicature and administration, may be effected by throwing 
them into groups, and putting an end to the absurdity of a whole 
staff of government to rule over an island not bigger than the 
Isle of Wight. Steam communication has now brought them 
all more close together, and three or four separate governments 
might include all the British possessions in the West Indies. 

So far, then, we have spoken of colonies or dependencies, 
which are not mainly peopled by men of our own race, or whicli 
are held by England for the purposes ^f w^ar, of trade, or of 
cultivation, and have not in them the germs of national in¬ 
dependence. If they ceased to form part of the British 
Empire they must perforce annex themselves to some other 
political centre; as vre may infer from the tendency of Cuba 
and St. Domingo, which are gravitating towards the United 
States. The actual value of these possessions is certainly nq* 
longer what it was suf>po6ed to be when we enriched them by 
a monopoly of the home market and discriminating duties in 
favour of their produce. Wc and they now buy and sell freely 
in the markets of the world; and the only real advantage they 
l>osscs8 is that which is due to their climate and their soil. 

In the wars of the last century the conquest and acquisition 
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of colonics was considered the most laudable and profitable 
of enterprises. At the present time we question whether the 
conquest of any island or possession in the world would be 
considered by the people of England to be worth the cost of 
the expedition; and, vain-glory apart, perhaps the results of 
the occupation of Algiers, Mexico, and Cochin-China may have 
led the French to tlie same conclusion. When we found our¬ 
selves recently in military i)ossession of Abyssinia, and per¬ 
fectly able to retain that country, if it had appeared to be 
desirable, the sole desire and object of the British Government 
was to withdraw our forces and resign our momentary conquest 
with the utmost promptitude. It is ntpv perfectly certain that 
such ])osscssions tend rather to divide and diminish, than to 
augment, the real power of a State. 

But it is not in such possessi<>ns as tlicse that the great 
questions of modern colonial policy arise. The real subject 
we have to discuss and consider is, what arc to be the future 
relations of the Imperial Government with those possessions 
of the Crown which arc inhabited by the Anglo-Saxon race, in¬ 
creasing ra[)idly by natural groAvth and by immigration; having 
at their disposal vast and fertile lands, wide enough to be 
the homes of millions of free men; already in the enjoyment 
of legislative independence, of resi)onsiblc constitutional go¬ 
vernment, and of demogralic constitutions—with possessions 
w'hich arc evidently destined to become the Empires of the 
Future. Wc mean, of course, the Dominion of Canada, now 
embracing in the great Confederation of the North nearly all 
the jn-ovinces of British North America, and extending over 
the territories just ceded by the Hudson’s Bay Company; and 
secondly, the mighty group of the Australian Colonics, whose 
growth has been so incredibly rajnd that States disposing of 
revenues and of populations e.xceeding those of the minor Eui’o- 
pcan kingdoms, have if|>riing into being within the memory of 
the ]>resent generation. 

No wonder that a growth so vast and so rapid has entirely 
set at nought the old theories of colonial government, and in¬ 
troduced new principles of colonial administration into the 
world. We have no wish to see these great possessions dis¬ 
severed from the British Empire. AVq are not insensible to 
the dignity and value of those Imperial ti*aditions of which the 
flag and the Crown of England are the august svmbols. We 
believe that benefits, of more than a purely sentimental kind, 
both to the Colonies and to ourselves, spring from this union; 
hut it dejicnds on the manner in which this union is understood 
and maintained, whether it can or ought to be perpetuated. 
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Let us then invite those of our readers who take an in¬ 
terest in the subject to consider what are precisely tlie mutual 
advantages subsisting between a dominant country and de¬ 
pendencies which have reached tliis stage of growth. The 
late Sir George C. Lewis, in his masterly work on Depen¬ 
dencies, following in the wake of Adam Smith in his Fifth 
Book of ‘ The Wealth of Nations,’ has exhausted the scientific 
view of the subject; and we shall content ourselves with an 
attempt to apjdy his propositions to the present state of our 
Colonial Empire. 

By most ancient and by some* modem States, dependencies 
■were chiefly valued as fjjrnisliing a revenue to the Government 
of the dominant country. Tlisk has, as we have already re¬ 
marked, never been done by any British colony. The attem])t 
ti} tax North American Colonies led to the Declaration of 
Independence; and it was so far wrong that the attempt to 
tax them was made by a Parliament in which they were not 
represented. Otherwise it might not unreasonably be argued 
in the words of Adani Smith :—‘ If any of the provinces of 
‘ the British Empire cannot be made to contribute towards 
^ the support of the whole Empire, it is surely time that Great 
‘ Britain should free herself from the expense of defending 
‘ those provinces in time of war and of supporting any part of 
* their civil and military establishments in time of peace.’ It 
does not appear that any attempt has ever been made to ask the 
Colonics to contribute to the general expenses of the Empire 
by the votes of their representatives. Not only has this not 
been done, but the whole of the National Debt, contracted 
chiefly to carry on wars for the maritime supremacy and inde¬ 
pendence of the Empire, rests exclusively on the people of the 
United Kingdom. Whatever may be thought of the policy of 
those wars, they had a i)owerful eflfect on the Colonies. The 
result of those wai’s determined in mat^r cases the laws under 
which they were hencefortli to live, and the conditions of their 
future prosperity. Yet the Colonics bear no part of the per¬ 
manent charge occasioned by them. Still less is it ]K)ssible to 
anticipate that in any future wars, England would derive assist¬ 
ance in money or in men from any of her dependencies, except 
India. Money she has no means of exacting from them ; men 
they have none to give. During the Crimean war, from a 
sentiment of gallant sympathy, a regiment was raised in Canada 
for service abroad, but as the cost of its transport and arma¬ 
ment was borne by the mother-country, it turned out in the 
end to be the most costly regiment in the service. 

In the last century the principal argument in favour of 
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rolonlal possessions was derived from the monopoly of trade. 
Foreign countries were jealously excluded from it, and the 
Colonies had in return the advantage of underselling foreign 
nations in the home market. Adam Smith says, ^ The maintc- 

* nance of this monopoly has hitherto been the princii)al, or 

* more properly, perhaps, the sole end and purpose of the dumi- 

* nion* which Great Britain assumes over her colonics.’ (13, iv. 
cap. 7.) If that was so, it is so no more. The principles of 
free trade and the repeal of the Navigation Act have thrown 
o})en the trade of the British Colonics to all nations on equal 
terms; and we have ceased to favour colonial produce by dis¬ 
criminating duties, which were in fact^duties levied to exclude 
the foreign producer at the expense of the consumer for the 
benefit of the colonist. Nay, to such a point has this com¬ 
mercial independence of the Colonies been carried, that the 
Imperial Government has allowed them, in direct opposition to 
its own principles, to establish and levy restrictive duties on 
British produce and manufactures; and the doctrine of Protec¬ 
tion, exploded and abandoned at home, finds advocates in the 
democratic assemblies of Ottawa and Melbourne. In this 
respect the relations of England to her own colonial pos¬ 
sessions are less favourable to ourselves than the relations of 
England with foreign countries, where they are regulated by 
treaty. A commercial .treaty may, and sometimes docs, bind 
the contracting parties to a system of moderate duties, based 
on the principle of reciprocal concession and mutual benefit. 
But no such engagements exist between England and her 
Colonies; nor has she the power, if the principle of entire 
financial independence be conceded, of imposing on them any 
stipulations in her own favour. 

In like manner the questionable advantage of colonial pa¬ 
tronage has, in the great P^irliamentary colonics, been aban¬ 
doned. The loc^ go«^erninents of those States appoint to all 
offices, except that of Governor. Even the colonial judges are 
now raised to the Bench from the colonial Bar. 

The most solid and general advantages to use tlie words of 
Sir George Lewis, which the peojdc of a dominant country 
may derive from the possession of dependencies consists in the 
facilities for emigration and for the acquisition and cultivation 
of land which it may afford them. If there is anything in a 
colony which may be said to belong to tlie Crown, for the gene¬ 
ral benefit of the Empire, it is, or rather was, the unapjiro- 
priated lands of those vast regions, which only await the hand 
of man to give them fertility and value. But these again 
have been surrendered to the local governments. The sale or 
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concession of land in the Colonies has become exclusively a 
resource of the Colonial Treasuries, and in some cases it has 
even been restricted by the jealousies or local interests of 
colonial parties. The power of using these resources for the 
encouragement of immigration now rests with the Colonial 
Governments and not with the Imperial authority; and the 
conditions of immigration arc determined by colonial legislation, 
generally without the slightest reference to the interests of the 
United Kingdom. For the same reason, the transportation of 
convicts, even after they have undergone a reformatory process 
in our house's of detention, has been rendered impossible. 

All, then, that remains to us is what is termed the glory 
»derived from an extensive colonial empire. And upon this 
imagined advantage Sir George Lewis remarks, ‘ that a nation 
‘ derives no true glory from any possession which produces no 
* assignable advantage to itself or to other communities. If a 
‘ country possess a dependency from Avhich it derives no public 
‘ revenue, no military or naval strength, and no commercial 
‘ advantages or facilities for emigration which it Avould not 
‘ equally enjoy though the dependency were independent, such 
‘ a possession cannot justly be called glorious.’ [^Lewis, cap. vi.) 

liut more is to be said. If these arc the relations subsisting 
betAveen the great Colonies and the dominant State in time of 
peace, what Avould they become in tiTne,of Avar ? It is a favourite 
argument of the advocates of colonial supremacy, that avc are 
bound in honour to defend all the possessions of the Ein})ire 
Avith the whole force of the collective body, and that wc are 
especially interested in preventing any foreign State from 
making a successful attack upon them, and perhaps wresting 
tliem from us. The argument stands ^us:—that a colony is, 
in time of peace, to enjoy all the advantages of local independ¬ 
ence and to contribute nothing to. the burdens of the Empire, 
but that in the event of Avar, the forces off the Empire, sup¬ 
ported by the British taxpayer, are pledged to defend it. 
This appears to us to be a most unequal bargain. Practi¬ 
cally, Ave believe thei chances of hostile aggression against the 
great British Colonies inhabited by European populations to 
be extremely small, except those Avhich arise from the prox¬ 
imity of the dominipn of Canada to the United States. 
There, no doubt, a frontier of some thousands of miles is 
undefended and indefensible. ,But the chances of war lie 
far less in the nature of the relations betAveen Canada and 
the United States than in those of England and the United 
States. A blow might be struck in Canada, but it Avould be 
aimed at England; and the motives of such an aggression 
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would be found, not in the desire of conquerinfr Canadian 
territory, but of causing humiliation and injury to this country. 
In such a case, we might be driven by a sense of honour to go 
to war; but such a war would be eqilally at variance with the 
true interests of Canada and of this country. As for the 
notion that the Australian colonies could be invaded or attacked 
by any European Power, that Ji])pcars to us entirely visionary 
as long as England maintains her maritime sujjeriority in the 
world. 

But although we dismiss tlic bugbear of invasion of the 
British Colonies as scarcely tvorthy of serious attbntion, there 
are other consequences of war which are certain and far more 
serious. The immediate effect of a*declaration of war by i 
this country against any European or American Power, or 
of a declaration of war by any Power against England, 
arising perhaps from some cause to which the Colonies might 
be wholly indifferent, -would be to convert every colonial de¬ 
pendency into a belligerent, bound by the legal consequences 
of a state of war, and this without any concurrence or partici¬ 
pation of their own governments. Their ports would be liable 
to blockade, their coasts to incui’sion; trade with the enemy 
would be illegal and subject them to seizure by the Queen’s 
ships and condemnation in the Queen’s courts; * their contracts 
could not be enforced,^ nor could they plead, abroad; their 
exports under the British flag might be stopped and plundered 
by the enemy’s cruisers; their postal correspondence miglit 
1)0 interrupted; foreigners residing in their territories -would 
bficome at la^v alien enemies; and all the evils of war might 
be inflicted on them in a contest to Avhich they are strangers.f 

* No proposition of law is more clear than tliat trading with an 
enemy by the subjects of the Grown, except under a royal license, ex¬ 
poses the property to confiscation (‘The Hoop,' 1 (7. Mohinson^ p. 202.) 
Dr. Lushiugton observed in tlic C4ise of the ‘ Ionian ships' that Jersey, 
Guernsey, Canada, Jamaica, (fee., were ex necessitate at war with Kussiti, 
Great Britain being at vrar with Kiissia, and^ they being the subjects 
of the (Jucen of Great Britain. 

f England sends to New Zealand alone five millions’ worth of goods 
yearly in exchange for wool and gold. The whole Australasian trade 
is valued at sixty millions per annum, of which half is with Great 
Britain. Sir C. Adderley argues from these facts that as the naval 
power of this coiuitry is principally kept up for the protection of this 
trade, which concerns the Colonies as much as it does this country, the 
Colonies ought to bear their share of the insurance by organising local 
squadrons and by establishing naval yards at their own expanse. That, 
no doubt, would be a just and useful contribution to the naval power of 
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In other words, tlie state of war would at once forcibly re¬ 
vive their imperial obligations and liabilities, which have slum¬ 
bered in time of peace, and these liabilities would be enforced 
by an enemy. Nor would the consequences be less onerous 
to ourselves. If, by any act of the British Government, or 
even by the vindictive caprice of a foreign nation, the Colonies 
found themselves involved in war and exposed to its perils, 
they would say, ‘ You have brought this evil upon us, you 
* must see us through the danger.’ The probability of at¬ 
tack might.be small, but everywhere preparations must be 
made to meet it. Large demands would be made upon our 
arsenals and on the na\y for convoys, wliich it would be dif- 
* ficult to refuse; and in fact the real strength of the Empire 
would bo largely diminished by the necessity of providing 
for the defence of its vulnerable extremities. If such a state 
of tilings were prolonged, as it might be, for years, it is hard 
to conceive that the great colonies Avould submit to wear the 
character of involuntary belligerents to their own great loss ; 
and it is equally hard to conceive that wo should persist in 
their retaining that character at our expense, as well as their 
own. Wlienever the world is again engaged in maritime 
■warfare, the neutral flag will enjoy great advantages, for it 
will cover the goods of all belligerents. Commerce will be 
carried on under it, to the great advantage, as we believe, of 
this country. The temptation to great colonies like Canada or 
New South Wales to assume a neutral, in preference to a 
belligerent, flag, will therefore be enormous; and they would 
probahl}'^ render far more efiective service to the United Kingdom 
in the character of neuti’als than in that of belligerents. If this 


the Empire and to their own security; but we cannot entertain Lopes 
tliat in the present sfcitc of our colonial relations any such measure would 
he sanctioned by a colonial legislature. The Colonial Docks Loans Act 
(28 & 29 Viet. cap. lOG), and the Colonial Naval Defences Act (same 
year, cap. 14), were passed for the purpose of aiding and encouraging 
tho colonics in the creation of a naval power, but as usual this was to 
be done chiefly at the expense of England. By the former Act, the 
Admiralty was empowered to make advances at 4 per cent, to colonies 
of suras not excee^ng inwall 800,000/., lor the construction of docks. 
Tlie money is to be repaid in a stated period. The Hong Kong and 
Whampoa Dock lias been thus assisted, and the Table Bay Dock Com¬ 
pany have made an application which is under consideration. The 
only result of the later Act is that the * Cerberus’ has been built in an 
English dockyard for tho defence of the colony of Victoria, and the 
‘ Nelscn,’ line-of-battle-ship, has been given to that colony and is now 
at Melbourne. 
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reasoning be sound, a protracted maritime war would probably 
lead these colonies to demand a more complete severanoo of 
their interests and identity from Gx^eat JJritain. 

Whatever may be the ultimate result of the colonial policy 
pursued for several years by the Ministers of Great Britain, 
we maintain, with perfect confidence, that it has been singu¬ 
larly unselfish. It has been dictated solely by the desire to 
do what was best for the Colonies themselves, without reference 
to the immediate or apparent interest of the mother-country; 
and in order to determine what was best for the Colonies them¬ 
selves, they were invested with all the powers of self-govern¬ 
ment ; their decisions, even where they appeai'ed questionable, 
have been acquiesced in; their Legislative Acts have been 
almost invariably confiimed by the Crown, even when they 
encroached on the prerogative; and never since the world 
began has the Government of a dominant State shown so much 
forbearance, wo might even say submission, in dealing with 
its subjects. Their local governments arc in fact iio longer 
subject but co-ordinate. And this moderation has been carried 
to the point, heretofore nnexamided, of intimating, in unam¬ 
biguous language, that England considers thorn powerful enough 
to take care of themselves and of tJxcir own interests, and 
that whenever they express in a constitutional manner the 
desire to convert their present condition into actual independ¬ 
ence, she will certainly not resort to any sort of compulsion 
to retain their allegiance. Wlien that time arrives, we trust 
that treaties of alliance, based on mutual goodwill, and cleai’ly 
determining our mutual obligations, may succeed a state of 
things which at present places, or is supposed to place, the 
claims of the Colonies on the mother-country very far above 
the claims of the mother-country on the Colonies. Of the 
Colonics—of those at least in full possession of Parliamentary 
Government—w& have long ceased to ask or expect anything 
whatever, beyond a friendly feeling, a common sentiment of 
loyalty to the Royal Family, and such measures as their own 
interests prescribe. But mey show, it must be said, no im¬ 
patience of a yoke which has ceased to be burdensome, and 
they are not insensible to the advantages to themselves of the 
British connexion. It gratifies their pride to be members of 
the British Empire and subjects of Queen Victoria, instead of 
mere settlements, with no place in the history of the past, 
scattered over a distant ocean. They appreciate the ad¬ 
vantages of an English Governor, removed by birth and 
education from local squabbles. They are not insensible 
to English honours. Many Australian colonists retain their 
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English character, and hope to end their days in England; 
and whatever may be the political relations subsisting betAveen 
the various sections of the Anglo-Saxon race, this island re¬ 
mains the metropolis of Greater Britain, from which intelligence, 
science, literature, fashion, cajutal, and an influence more strong 
than the authority of governments, radiate over the globe. 
The Colonies Aviliingly retain the sippeal to the Queen in 
Council, which is the supreme tribunal of the Empire and the 
final interpreter of law. That legal or judicial power is the 
last direct pierogative of the CroAvn exercised over the colonial 
depcndcncii^s (except the appoinftment of Governors), and it is 
an important one. The judicial advisers of the Crown in 
England alone dctennific, in the last resort, the purport and 
application of the law. Their decision is invoked by the Colo¬ 
nics, not only in questions of private litigation, but of public 
policy, such as the removal of judges and other officers, the 
settlement of intercolonial boundaries, the extent of the privi¬ 
leges of colonial Parliaments, and the powers of Episcoi)al 
synods and l^resbytcrian kirk-sessions. These duties arc care¬ 
fully performed by the Privy Council, it need scarcely be said, 
for tlie benefit of the Colonics only. Nor do the claims of 
the Colonies on the time and attention of EngHsli slatesinen 
stoj) here. #Colonial public Avorks, lines of railroad, lelc- 
grajdis, maritime and postal communications, are materially 
aided by England, and it has hap*pened that an Imperial 
guai’antec to a colonial loan has been used by British Mi¬ 
nisters to coax colonial authorities into the adoption of mea¬ 
sures in which they AA^ere in reality far more directly interested 
tlian the people of England.* Since we have ceased to coerce 
or threaten the Colonies, we have come to treat them rather 
too much like the younger children of a large family, to Avhom 
nothing is refused — their expectations have risen with the 


* Wo question the policy and the justice of giving tlie guarantee of 
the British Goveriuneiit to any colonial loans, Avliich is in £ict simply to 
make the people of England responsible in the event of fiiilure lor flui 
debts of other people. It is tantamount to the practice in private life 
of‘backing a bill.’ The Colonics can borroAv in the open market on 
the terms to Avhich their oAvn I'osourccs and credit entitle them to 
borroAv. It is of questionable expediency to assist anyone to borrow 
on easier terms than his own credit can command, Ibr the practice tends 
to encourage loans, and therefore extravagance, and to transfer the lia¬ 
bility BO created to other shoulders already more than sufiiciently 
burdened. If Ave are to assist the Colonies lo borroAV money by lending 
them our credit, they ought in return to take a share of the debt of 
the I'hnpiro. Then, at least, the burden Avould be equal. 
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habitual gratification of them—until when at last an inevitable 
refusal comes, they turn round and denounce us as the most 
hard-hearted and pitiless of steprmothers. That is what has 
lately occurred in New Zealand. 

The affairs of New Zealand illustrate in so striking a manner 
the evil consequences which may be brought about in a flou¬ 
rishing colony, first by the imprudent interference of the 
mother-country, and secondly by the disposition of a colony 
to claim that interference after it has been withdrawn, that we 
propose to examine them in some detail; the more so, as they 
have recently led to violent recrimination on the part of colo¬ 
nists against the conduct and policy of the Secretary of State, 
and may be regarded as a criterion or test of the principles on 
which we are prepared to act for the future. 

The colony of New Zealand was founded by a party or 
company of English adventurers unconnected at first with the 
Crown; but as their enterprise might have been regarded by 
foreign Powers as piratical, or at least lawless, if they had not 
had the protection of the British flag, the Government erected 
the new settlement into a colony separate from New South 
Wales by Letters Patent in 1849, took steps for the creation 
of a government, and conferred upon the natives as well as the 
settlers the rights of British subjects. At that early period 
wars, caused by the struggle for land, broke out between the 
natives and the colonists, and the forces of the Crown were 
employed in the contest, though the ijolicy of the Government 
was conciliatory, and its object was to amalgamate the native 
race under British laws. The settlers, eager to extend their 
tloiqinion, and underrating the power of the native tribes, took 
a course which led to hostility. The natives were then stronger 
than the settlers, and defeated them : upon which the settlers 
called out that It was a ^ massacre,’ and the aid of England was 
invoked. The Brilash military force in New Zealand, sup 2 ^<»rted 
by England, was soon raised to 2,500 men. Sir George Grey, 
the then Governor, whose notions of colonial government seem 
to be based upon a liberal use of the British Exchequer, declared 
that ‘ it was absolutely necessary tliat a considerable amount of 
^ expenditure in excess of local revenue must be borne by the 
‘ British Parliament, in order to provide *for the formation of 
‘ establishments which are absolutely requisite for the assertion 
‘ of British supremacy, pacification of turbulent natives, &c.’ 
In 1846 Lord Grey resolved to confer upon the colony a 
rei)rcsentative government, which was done by an Imperial 
Act of Parliament, and this Constitution was considerably 
improved in 1852 by Sir John Pakington, who passed the 
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Constitution Act^ enfranchising the local Government in all 
respects except the control ot native affairs. It was in the 
debate on the second reading of that Bill that Mr. Gladstone 
expressed in clear and forcible language his views of colonial 
poucy; the passage is quoted by Sir C. Adderley, and wc 
cannot do better than bring it once more prominently before the 
public. He said:— 

^ “ We have not yet arrived in our legislation at a just and normal 
relation between a colony and the mother-countey—a relation which 
has been developed in former times. We think of a colony as some¬ 
thing which *has its centre of life ift an Executive Government. Wo 
think of the establishment of a colony as something which is to take 
effect by legislative enactAents, and by the funds of the people of Eng¬ 
land, This administrative establishment is the root and trunk around 
which by d^ees a population is to grow, and, according to our modern 
unhappy phrase, to be trained for freedom, and to which, in course of 
time, some modicum of free institutions is to be granted. 

‘“We have proceeded on principles'fundamentally wrong; and the 
Acts for the purpose of raising, by slow and reluctant degrees, the 
structure of freedom in colonies have not been so much recognitions of 
a right principle, as modiiications, qualifications, and restraints imposed 
on a wrong principle. Our ancestors, 200 years ago, when they pro¬ 
ceeded to fbiuid colonies, did not do it by coming down to this House 
with an estimate prepared, mid a^ng so many ^onsands a-year for a 
governor, a judge, an assistant-judge, a colonim secretary, and a large 
apparatus of minor oflicers. They collected together a body of free¬ 
men, destined to found a free state in another hemisphere upon prin¬ 
ciples of freedom analogous to our own, which lAould up by a 
principle of increase intrin&dc to itselfl It was not on artificial support 
from home that these institutions leaned; and tiie consequence was that 
they advanced with a rapidi^ wluoh| aOnsiderang the undeveloped state 
of communication and of commerce at that time, was little less tlian 
miraculous. You never heard of pecuniary charges brought against 
this country for their maintenance; on the contraiy, you found them 
ready to assist you in your foreign wUrs, and, instead of being called on 
to send regiments to maintain the domestic politic of those colonies, or 
against savage tribes on their borders, they held it as a grievance if you 
attempted to impose on them your little standing armies. Departing 
from that scheme of policy in later days, you have implanted a principle, 
if not of absolute, yet of comparative feebleness in your distant settle¬ 
ments. You have brought on yourselves enormous expense, and, by 
depriving them of the fulness of political freedom, you have deprived 
them of the greatest attraction which they could possibly hold out to 
the best part of your population to emigrate. 

‘ “ The system which Burke studied when he warned Parliament 
against the destructive consequences of attempting to establish admini¬ 
strative power over distant dependencies—that sound odlonial policy— 
reached its climax in what I may call Tory times. In 16C2, the Charter 
of Bhode Idand was granted, the most remarkable of all for its enlarged 
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and liberal spirit. At this day it is considered monstrous that colonies 
should have free local jurisdiction even for local purposes." 

* Coiidonining the Queen’s reserve of native protection, Mr. Gladstouo 
“ Instead of telling the colony to look for no help from us unless 
“ they maintained the principles of justice, \vc foolislily told them not 
“ to meddle with the relations between themselves and the natives— 
that that was a matter for Parliament," ‘ The sequel,’ says Sir 
CharleA, * has shown how England’s vicarious humanity and officious 
care ends only in increasing warfare and confusion, for which the 
colonists absolve themselves from all responsibility; blaming us for 
all that goes wrong, and expecting us to pay for the bUmders intro¬ 
duced into the management of their affairs.’ 

In spite of the benevolent intentions of Sir Greorge Grey . 
towards the natives, wars did not cease, for they were carried 
on chiefly at the expense of this country and by British troops, 
and their object was to secure the colonists in the possession of 
their lands. Parliament even voted a special sum for the im- 
jn-overnent of the Maories; and the forces were raised to 7,000 
Queen’s troops, besides naval aid, and contributions to the 
support of the local corps. As long as there exists in any 
(5()lony a party having a vested interest in the continuance of 
hostilities at our expense, avc may be perfectly certain that 
hostilities will not cease. Yet these sacrifices and efforts 
were far from successful. The war expenditure of the colo¬ 
nists was estimated at VMftOOL a month, and that of England, 
in their aid, at more than twice as much. England was further 
asked to contribute to the relief of those who had suffered by 
the outbreak. All this strife arose, be it remembered, for two 
blocks of land at Tataraimaka and at Waitarain the Northern 
1 sland, where the Maories were still numerous and warlike. 
The other settlements were undisturbed.* 

The Duke of NeAvcastle, in a despatch of May, 1862, at 
length acknowledged that the attempt to administer the natives 
by separate Imperial Government had proved a failure—‘ a 

♦ Mr. Fox states in his account of * The War in New Zealand ’ 
(Smith and Elder, 1866), that the total numbcr\)f natives by tho census 
of 1858 was 31,6(>7 males, and 24,303 females; but that we never had 
2,000 men in anus against us. In the campaign of 1865, at Wanganni 
and Taranaki, there were no more than 70y fighting natives against 
4,500 of the Queen’s troops, 800 military settlers, GO irregular cavaliy, 
100 bushrangers, and 1,000 friendly natives. The European popula¬ 
tion, in tho Northern Island alone, numbers about 80,000, and in all 
.the islands 250,000. Tho natives of tlie Middle Island were nearly 
destroyed by wars with tho northern natives before the Europeans 
came ; and generally the natives nearest the Euroj)Ciin sottlements are 
tho most friendly to them. (Weld’s Zmla/ul Ayairs, j). 53*) 
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* shadow of responsibility without any beneficial exercise of 
' power.’ But then, he addedj ^ if this responsibility is aban- 
‘ doned, the English troops must be withdrawn, and the colony, 

* following its own policy with the natives, must be considered 
‘ as able, as they would be responsible, to maintain it by their 

* own now greatly superior numbers.’. 

In a subsequent despatch to Sir George Grey, dated- Feb¬ 
ruary 26, 1863, he said that generally ‘ the cost of all war 
' should be borne by those for whose benefit it is carried on. 
‘ This duty, of the governed doeg not depend on the nature of 
' their government. New Zealand had not been governed in 

* the interests of inhabil^nts of the United Kingdom.’ 

The colonial legislature now took a more vigorous line. They 
talked of raising a loan of three millions to cover debt already 
incurred, which was to be recovered by the sale of confiscated 
lands. Mr. Weld, then Colonial Minister, insisted on the 
necessity of the confiscation of rebel lauds. His successor, 
Mr. Stafford, in October 1865, declared that he hoped to adopt 
the principle of self-reliance, and it was announced from home 
that the British troops would soon be reduced to one regiment. 

We cannot more fairly describe the effect of these measures 
taken by the New Zealand Government as soon as it was in¬ 
vested with complete control of native affairs than by the 
following extract from a speech of .Dr. Featherston to the 
Provincial Council of Wellington:— 

‘ Without discussing the wisdom of the policy of confiscation adopted 
in 1803, or whether it would not have been infinitely more prudent to 
have substituted for it the principle of cession, it will be admitted that 
confiscation necessarily implied the power to hold and occupy the lands. 
Has tile colony ever had or has it now this power? How much of the 
confiscated lands, whether on the west or east coast, do we at this 
moment retain possession of? What chance have we of recoiujuering it, 
and if so, at what cost? Tliese are questions that force themselves niX)ii 
our consideration, but to which I fear no satisfactory answers can be 
given by the colony. 

‘For what really was the course piwsued by the colony? No sooucr 
had it adopted a policy Which could only be carried out and maintained 
by force, and long before the confiscated lands were fully occupied and 
settled, than it insists upon the Imperial Government withdrawing all 
its troops, by whom thea^? lands had been conquered, without making 
any provision to supply their place, or rather in the full knowledge that 
the troops could not and would not be replaced by any adequate local 
force. The colony challenges a large portion of tlio native rac(!, almost 
invites them into rebellion, and at the same tini(‘ disarms itself—strips 
itself of all means of dcleuce—^places itself at tlie mercy of a half-civi- 
lisod people kccmly smiirting under lh(! loss of their lands. This may be 
called a j)<dicy, but it is tJie policy of the suicide. It would indeed 
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liuvG been strange bad the Maori resisted such a temptation or rather 
invitation—not attempted to regain possession of the lands. But the 
course thus pursued appears still more xmintelligible when it is remem¬ 
bered that the Colony might have retained for an indefinite period three 
or ibur thousand troops, whose very presence would in all probability 
have prevented any fresh outbreak, at an infinitely less expense than 
the present colonial Ibrce costs.’ 

The colony had, in fact, rejected terms previously ofiPered 
them for retaining British troops at the rate of payment of 40Z. 
per man, adopted by other Australian colonies. Lord Car¬ 
narvon, who was then Colonial Secretary, did not flinch from 
the performance of the duty which these circumstances im¬ 
posed on him, and on the 28th of December, 1866, ho wrote as 
follows to the Governor:— 

‘I am most earnestly anxious to disabuse you of any expectation 
wliich may remain in your mind that the Imperial Govenunent will 
allow itself to incur large expenditure, or any expenditure beyond that 
which may be involved in the maintenance of a single regiment of 
infantry, in the protection of the colonists of New Zealand against the 
native inhabitants of the islands. By the act of my predecessor in this 
office the management of native atfuirs was transierred to the Local 
Government, and the duty of self-protection was devolved upon the 
colonists of New Zealand. That duty they have deliberately adopted. 
The Colonial Government have been allowed to exercise that control 
by way of extensive confiscation and otherwise in a inauiier to which 
the Homo Government, as*Mr. Cardwell lias stated, if responsible for 
the consequences of their actions, would not have given their sanction. 
They are not inclined to repudiate the pledges on tlie faith of which this 
iiecdom of action has been accorded to them or to evade its legitimate 
consequences. On the contrary, complaints have actually been made 
that Her Majesty’s Government were keeping troops in the colony 
agaiu.^t the wislic-s of the Local Government. In this state of things I must 
request you most clearly to understand that the troops (with the pos¬ 
sible exception which I have noticed) will be withdrawn and will not 
be restored. The colonists will'be expected to do that which they can 
do, which they have*promised to do, and which I am bound to add they 
show no disinclination to do, namely, to provide tor their own defence. 
I earnestly trust that there is no party in the colony which looks to the 
support of British arms in any future native avar, or at least that no 
such expectation will be allowed to influence the policy of yourself or 
your advisers. If any Colonial Government were to involve itself in 
such a war in reliance on military assistance from this country, they 
might plunge the colony for a timo at least into disasters which it is 
needless for me to contemplate.’ 

And the same course was consistently adhered to by bis 
successor, the Duke of Buckingham, who wrote two years 
later, just before he resigned the seals of the Department (1st 
Pecembery 1868) in the following terms;— 
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* I have received with much regret tlio intelligence of llic reverse 
■whioh the local forces have met with. But however lamentable this 
disaster may have been, it affords no reason for doubting that the 
European population of the colony, now amounting probably to near 
220,000 souls, aided by the loyal natives, are fully able to defend them- 
Belves if they make the proper arrangements against a few thousand 
disuifcctod Maorics, of whom a low hundred only appear to bo at pre¬ 
sent in arms. Tlie abandonment by the Horne Government of all con¬ 
trol cfver native policy, and their consequent non-interference with a 
line of policy in respect of the confiscation and occupation of native 
lands, which they considered highly dangerous to the future peace of 
the colony, was conditional on being •totally relieved from any respon¬ 
sibility in respect to the military defence of the settlers. Warnings to 
this effect have been more than once given, and the reverse which has 
• just occurred furnishes no sufficient reason for changing the settled 
policy both of the Home and Colonial Governments. 

* In a memorandum signed by Mr. Sfixfford, whi(Ji accompanied Sir 
George Grey’s Despatch, No. 47, of April 27, 18G7, it is stated that 
“ they ” (die Ministers) “ accept the removal of the troops and the con- 
‘‘ sequences; ” and again in his memorandum to youi’self, dated as 
lately as 8th August last, Mi*. Stafford observed with reference to certain 
resolutions passed by the Legislative Council, praying that the embark¬ 
ation of the regiment might be delayed, “ that since October 1865, Mr. 

Stafford has declined to advise that Imperial troops should bo em- 
“ ployed in tlio field, or to accede on behalf of the colony to any formal 
“ conditions on which the single regiment now in New Zealand should 
bo retained. 

“ Mr. vStaftbrd does not now propose to depart from the course which, 
as indicated above, has been consistently pursued for the last three 
“ years.” ’ 

Such was the state of affairs when Lord Grranville succeeded 
to the Colonial Office, a few days after the date of this de¬ 
spatch. Unfortunately, in September 1868 a horrible mas¬ 
sacre by the natives took place in Poverty Bay, and disasters 
occurred to the colonial forces atWanganni. The House of 
Representatives on the 2nd October passed a resolution in 
great alarm intreating the Governor to delay the departure of 
the 18th Regiment—the last remnant of British force in the 
islands; and Mr. Filjpherbert was instructed to urge upon the 
Home Government not only the temporary retention of this 
regiment, but the issue of a New Zealand loan for a million 
and a half in London,pwith the guarantee of the British Go¬ 
vernment. To this request Lord Granville replied, as he was 
bound to do, by a refusal. The despatch of the 21st of March 
1869, in which he assigns his reasons for that refusal, has been 
attacked with great acerbity and denounced as needlessly harsh 
and discourteous. We can discover in it nothing but the 
truth: truth, it seems, is precisely what the colonists dislike to 
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be told, especially when it is accompanied by the withdrawal of 
materisd aii Mr. Sewell, for example, formerly a Minister in 
New Zealand, draws from this despatch the following infer¬ 
ences :— 

^ It is useless to disguise the &ct that we are approaching a new epoch 
iu the history of oiir Colonial Empire, and that the relations which 
have liitherto subsisted between the mother-country and her colonies 
are about to undergo a fimdamental change. The policy adopted 
towards New Zealand is not meant to be singular, nor is there any 
intention to treat her more harshly tlian other colonies. The same 
rnlo is being applied elsewhere^ though at present it • presses most 
heavily upon that colony. The mother-coxmtry declares, in an unmis- 
takeable form, her determination to withdraw from all interference in 
the internal concerns of those colonics, at least, in which free institutions 
havo been established, and to leave them to themselves for better or 
worse. Some colonies will feel the change more than others; but the 
principle aifects all alike. 

^ Such a change obliges all colonies, each for itself, to consider well 
their position, and to look to their future. It will be well for tliem to 
approach the question in a spirit of moderation. 

‘As regards New Zealand, tlie tone of Lord Granville’s despatch, 
apfurt from its substance, is calculated to give deep o^ence to the colon}’'. 
It la not, perhaps, more irritating than despatches of' former Secretaries 
of State, but it has the peculiar misfortune of being coupled with, or 
rather of being the vehicle of, refusal of all material aid. It is in 
human nature to bear wi^h affront from those from whom we are 
receiving substantial kindness; but when that is withdrawn, affi*ont is 
Biii'e to produce xesentment, which will be no longer smothered. The 
colony, at such a moxnesit, will not bear to be told, even in the language 
of courtly circumlocution, that it has brought its dangers on itself; 
tliat it has rashly assumed responsibilities which it is refusing to dis¬ 
charge ; that it lias failed in its duties to the natives; that it has robbed 
them of their land. If the charges were true, which they are not, the 
time for making them is inopportune.’ (Sewell’s Case of New Zealand^ 
p. 25.) 

^ The despatokes we have quoted effectually dis 2 )ose of the 
charge that th^e was anything abru 2 )t or sudden in Lord 
Granville’s decision. He did, in fact, no more than follow up 
the policy announced by four of his predecessors, at frequent 
intervals, since 1862. We have no doubt that policy ap¬ 
proved itself to his own mind, not only from a sense of duty to 
the tax-paying classes of the United Kingdom, on whom these 
burdens have been, and would still be, thrown, but from an 
equally strong sense of that which the true interest of the Co¬ 
lonies requires. Far from dreading to give them a stronger 
sense of self-reliance and independence, as we should do if our 
object were to keep them in subjection, we desire nothing more 
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than to see them guiding and governing their own destinies in 
a manly, bold, yet provident spirit. If the unhappy contests 
in New Zealand are ever brought to an end otherwise than by 
the extirpation of the Maori race, already reduced to a handful 
of warriors, it will be when both parties are convinced that 
peace is the true interest of the colony, and that war can only 
be carried on at their own cost. 

We cannot agree with Mr. Sewell and other colonial cham¬ 
pions, that a feeling of mutual reliance, which they themselves 
describe as sentimental, is the great bond of the Empire, or that 
it constitute a trustworthy moral or political obligation. The 
Colonics themselves, justly jealous of the interference and con- 
. trol of tlie mother-country, have gladly availed themselves of 
every opportunity to estaUish their unlimited power over their 
own aifairs. Having done so, they cannot expect this country 
to share the responsibility of measures she can neitlier originate 
nor prevent. The sentimental tie becomes a slight one, when 
it is not backed by practical interests and positive engage¬ 
ments ; and wc should hot be sorry if it were practicable to 
exchange it for distinct mutual obligaiions such as exist by 
treaty between foreign and friendly States. Strange as it 
may seem, and incredible perhaps to some of our, readers, tlie 
engagements, both political and commerce, wliich subsist 
between the British Crown and France^ Belgium, Portugal, and 
Turkey, give to this country many positive international rights 
and advantages, which we are not in a condition to exact from 
or impose on Canada or Australia. With foreign States wo 
negotiate on equal terms. With our own colomesi all the 
requests come from one side, and all the concessions ^rom the 
other. The more we can approach to the principle of a union 
of co-equal States, in place of an empire formed out of subject 
dependencies, the better it will be for all parties. As Mr, 
Merivale finely observed, at the conclusion of, his Lectures on 
Colonisation, ' The mere political link of sovereignty may 
‘ remain, by amicable consent, long after the colony has ac- 
^ quired sufficient strength to stand alone. Existing relations 
^ may be preserved, by very slight sacrifices, on terms of mu- 
^ tufd goodwill. But this can only be by the gradual relaxa- 
^ tion of the ties of dependence. The union must more and 
^ more lose the protective, and approximate to the federative 
^ character. And the Crown may remain, at last, in solitary 

* supremacy, the only common authority recognised by many 

* different legislatures, by many nations politically and socially 

* distinct,’* But though Mr. Merivale uses the term ‘federa- 


* Merivale, p, C33, 
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‘ tivf?,* be probably does not believe any more than we do in 
the possibility of establishing any federal power or repre- 
Hcntative council of the scattered provhices of the British 
Empire. If the tie which unites them to the United King¬ 
dom is weak, the tie which unites them to each other is weaker. 
The Crown alone represents their common interests, and it is 
only from this country that common authority, imperial re¬ 
sources, and imperial strength can be drawn. 

We do not, however, accede to the conclusion, that, because 
she has conceded self-government to the Colonies, England has 
nothing left for them to ask or for herself to bestow. *She has, on 
the contrary,and in a higher degree in relation to colonies,every¬ 
thing in her power which causes her alliance and intercourse to 
be sought by foreign nations. A common policy and mutual 
support or Co-operation in the event of war; common facilities of 
communication by telegraphs or steam-vessels, of which a fair 
proportion should be borne by each party; engagements preclud¬ 
ing the adoption of hostile tariffs and securing an open market; 
the use of colonial harbours in time of peace and of war, and the 
exclusion of our enenues from those harbours; and the concession 
of rights of British citizenship to the descendants of former 
British subjects, may very fairly become subjects of negotiation 
between emancipated colonies and their parent, as they are at 
this very time, for instancy, between Portugal and Brazil, But 
in order to arrive at a solution of these questions really equitable 
to the mother-country as well as to the colony, we must treat 
on equal terms; and it must not be assumed that the colony has 
by inheritance a full right to every privilege and form of as¬ 
sistance we can give to it. We too may fairly claim assistance 
and advantages which it is the power of the colonies to give 
us, without prejudice to themselves. We may reasonably treat 
witli.thcm for Ae promotion of emigration, for the removal of 
obstacles to trade* and for financial investments of a public 
nature. But it is by treaty alone that these matters can safely 
be regulated; and one of the first conditions of treaties is the 
sovereignty and independence of each party to the contract. 
A contract between a colony and the mother-country would 
be made in the QueenV name on both sides, and there mani¬ 
festly would be no means of enforcing it, except by an exer¬ 
cise of the authority we have already disavowed, and which we 
are not at all anxious to resume. It is true that an independent 
power to treat •with Great Britain implies a similar right of 
treating with all other States; but probably no foreign State 
could treat with the Colonies on terms so advantageous as those 
we should ofier them* 
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From the moment that the mother-country ceases to give 
laws to her dependencies, that is, to impose on them her will 
in the shape of commands, they become virtually distinct 
nations; and the sooner the obsolete conditions of their former 
subjection are converted into the actual conditions of their 
present independence, the better it wjU be for us and for them. 
Those conditions can no longer be regulated by legislative or 
executive authority; they should therefore be regulated by 
diplomacy and international contract. The relations of States 
BO diverse, .even though they nominally form part of the same 
Empire, must be determined by engagements of a different 
form and nature; and it is only by the adoption of principles of 
perfect equality and reciprocal obligation, that a vast body of 
extended dominions, inhabited by men of the same race, and 
animated by the same spirit of freedom, can be moulded and 
preserved in political union. 


Aut. V.— 1. Saint Louie and Calvin. By M. GuiZOT, 
Member of the Institute of France. London: 1869. 

2. Johann Calvin, seine Kirche und sein Stoat in Genf. Von 
F. W. Kampschulte, Professoj der Geschichte an der 
Univei'sitiit Bonn. Erster Band. Leipzig: 1869. 

^HE venerable M. Ghiizot, aftw having'adorned almost every 
department of the literature of his ovrU. country, is now 
enriching the literature of England with a Bcries of historical 
sketches of the ‘ Great Christians of France.’ The volume 
before us contains the lives of St. Louis and Calvin: a singular 
conjunction—the King, the Crupader, the sain-ted Catholic of 
the thirteenth century, and the plebeian reformer of the six¬ 
teenth. But they have been brought together not without 
design. M. Guizot discerns the operation' of two great prin¬ 
ciples in the Chur(jh; one tending to unity and the other to 
diversity. In the natural development of the Christian life, 
he tells us, there has been an almost endless variety; but 
under all this varieto and even diversity there has ever been 
an essential unity. The law of unity is a higher law than that 
of diversity and comprehends it, and Calvin and St. Louis thus 
combine to show the persistent unity of Christianity in the 
midst of its most striking variety. Thou^ one was a Bomanist 
and the other a Beformer, they were both genuine Christians; 
though their characters and careers were as ■widely different as 
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can Aveli be conceived, there was a heroic goodness in both of 
them. Each had a red cross on his shield. Thus, then, by the 
very combination of St. Louis and Calvin we have a lesson 
read to us in Catholicity. 

M. Guizot has illustrated another truth, perhaps unwittingly, 
l)y placing St, Louis and Calvin side by side. History arranges 
her heroes in a fashion of her own, assigning to each his .own 
place in her temple, quite independently of all social and political 
distinctions. Kings and great nobles sink into the vulgar 
throng, and from .the vulgar throng others emerge who sit 
down by the true kings of men. Here the i)oor pastor is 
placed by the side of the great monarch, or rather above him 
—for the minister of Geneva is now universally hailed as a 
gi-eater man than the King of France. The influence of 
St. Louis is gone—the sceptre has fallen from his grasp; Calvin 
still sits upon his throne, with more than regal power giving 
laws and religion to a large section of Christendom. It is to 
Calvin and his Institutions that we must confine this review. 

M. Guizot may be said to have had a special training for 
writing the life of Calvin. Himself a French Protestant, with 
a ])ious reverence for his Church and its founder, and yet too 
much of a philosopher to be out of sympathy with any Church, 
or to share the bigotry of Calvinistic theology, he spent his 
infancy and boyhood at Geneva, whither his mother had fled 
from the horrors of the French Kevolution, studied in its 
academy, wandered by its lake, and no doubt perceived the 
echoes of Calvin’s institutions still lingering within the ram¬ 
parts of the old republic. He has accor&ngly sketched the cha¬ 
racter of the great Genevan reformer and ^vine with a loving 
hand. His sketch extends to little more than 200 pages, but 
in thatBhort space we have all the material facts of the re¬ 
former’s life, a calmly-balaneed estimate of his doctrines and 
ecclesiastical establishment, and a very vivid picture of the 
man. In these pages we have, in truth, all that is really 
valuable in the three volumes of Dr. Paul Henri, and more 
than is to be found in the four volumes of Dr. Merle D’Aubigne, 
wlio is too fond of tinsel and theatrical effect, prone to take as 
history what a more careful investigator would put down as 
romance, and who, accordingly, at the end of his fourth volume 
on the Reformation in the time of Calvin, has brought his hero 
only to the gates of Geneva and the beginning of his work. 

But the past year has seen not only M. Guizot’s ^Life 
‘ of Calvin,’ but the first volume of a cognate work, entitled 
^ Johann Calvin, seine Kirche uud sein Staat in Genf,’ by F. 
W, Kampschulte, Professor of History in the University of 
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Bonn, which we have also placed at the head of this article. 
This volume is undoubtedly a valuable contribution towards a 
just estimate of Calvin’s life and work. With conscientious 
industry and discrimination Professor Kampschultc has inves¬ 
tigated every passage of the reformer’s life, and every aspect 
of his Church and State, and though he has not discovered 
much that was not known before, he has thrown a new and 
interesting light upon many things. He has an ardent admira¬ 
tion of Calvin, but he is not so blinded by his adminition as to 
be hindered from dealing out to him strict, and even, in some 
cases, stern historical justice. He holds the scales with a steady 
hand. He shows us the exiled Frenchman in Geneva, not 
only living and moving, but thinking, ivorking out with in¬ 
tense earnestness his religious and ecclesiastic^ ideas, some¬ 
times committing blunders, sometimes crimes, but always 
sincere, if not always great. His narrative is clear, nervous, 
full, but entirely free from prolixity, and in the first volume 
we are brought down to the period when the Reformer was in 
the midst of his activity and at the height of his popularity in 
Geneva. He informs us in his Preface, that in his second 
volume he will narrate the battles of Calvin with his ecclesi¬ 
astical and political foes, and his ultimate triumph over them; 
and in his third, exhibit the position occupied by Genevese 
Calvinism in the world, thus bringing his task to a close. 
The professor at Bonn has not the faculty of drawing philo¬ 
sophical generalisations from his facts in the same degree as 
the historian of Modern Civilisation, but the one work equally 
with the other will be welcomed by all students of impartial 
history. In the following sketch we shall put ourselves 
under the guidance of both, at the same time taking from 
other volumes in the now great Calvinistio library such facts 
and ideas as appear to us to be of value. 

France, though not numbered among the countries of the 
Reformation, has the honour of having given birth to the 
greatest of the Reformers, if pure intellect is to be regarded as 
the measure of greatness. John Calvin was born at Noyon 
in Picardy, on the 10th of July 1509. His father, Gerard 
Chauvin or Cauvin (Calvin is the Latinised form of the 
name), was a notary* in the ecclesiastical court and secretary 
to the bishop. His mother is said to have been a handsome 
woman, but Roman Catholic writers endeavour, without 
grounds, to cast suspicion on her fair fame, and gravely affirm, 
on the authority of the matrons who wore present at the event, 
that before ^ving birth to the heresiarch she brought forth a 
swarm of flies—a sure indipation of the unpleasant buzz he 
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was to make in the world. The Church was at that time the 
great field of fame and fortune. It presented itself to many- 
young dreamers, sleeping on stony pillows, as the ladder 
reaching from earth to heaven, by which the lad of genius 
could climb from jioverty to an abbacy, a bishopric, or even 
the popedom. Gerard Cauvin, though himself poor, was pos¬ 
sessed .of ecclesiastical influence througli his connexion with 
the bishop and the bishop’s court, and therefore he resolved 
to educate all his three sons—Charles, John, and Anthony— 
for the Church. John received the rudiments of his education 
in his native town, and at the* age of fourteen went to Paris, 
where he studied under the celebrated Cordcrius. As usual 
the boy began to exhibit the future man. He beat all his 
companions in industry and aptitude for learning; but he was 
so serious and even severe in his ways of thinking, that they 
nicknamed him ‘the Accusative Case.’ 

But great events were now occurring in Eui*ope, which 
were soon to cross the path of the young aspirant after ecclesi¬ 
astical honours and preferment. Calvin was a boy, eight years 
old, when Martin Luther affixed his mnet 3 ’--fivc theses to the door 
of the Schloss Kirche at Wittemberg, and may have heard the 
thing talked of at his father’s table, and wondered what it meant. 
He was twelve when the Diet of AVoitos was held, and the 
young Picard, now capable of reflection, must have marvelled 
at the boldness of the Gennan monk in bearding both the 
Kaiser and the Pope. AVhen he Avas studying at Paris the 
voice of Ulric Zwingli Avas echoing doAvu the mountain passes 
of SAvitzerland, calling the dwellers of those glens to reform. In 
truth all Europe Avas uoav iu sucli a state of religious turmoil 
as it is difficult for us Avho live in a calmer age to conceive. 
The wave of excitement passed the Alps and tlic tlnra and 
spread over France. Already in that country there were 
numerous secret adherents of the R(*fornied Faith, especially 
among the educated and in the universities. 

At twenty Calvin resolved to forsake theology for the laAv, 
although he had already received the tonsure and the cure 
of Pont-l’Evfique, where he had sometimes preached. He 
says that his father thought that the law offered better pros¬ 
pects for him than the (’liurch ; but ife is probable that the 
clear-headed notary perceived that the Church Avas already in 
danger, and that his son had some sympathy with the Reformers, 
and was more likely to be burned than to become a bishop if 
he continued in the ministry. It is equally pi’obable that the 
young student himself gladly fled to the Courts of Leav as a 
refuge from a Church with w'hose doctrines and services he 
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had lost sympathy, as so many have abandoned other Churches 
since. He pursued his legal studies first at Orleans and 
afterwards at Bourges. But though by force of mind and 
dint of industry he obtained distinction at botli these seats of 
learning, his thoughts continually reverted to theology, which 
had taken too firm a hold of him to be shaken off, and theology 
was now eagerly discussed by everybody. The new doctrines 
were cherished by Melchior Volmar and otJier distinguished 
professors rntli whom young Calvin was on terms of intimacy. 
In the meantime his father died, and left him free to abandon 
the law and pursue what course* he pleased. Still, however, he 
was undecided. 

Professor Kampschultc has investigated this, the turning- 
point in Calvin’s history, with judicious care. He thinlis 
that while living at Orleans and Bourges he held Lutheran 
ideas, but that he was still so conservative as to wish simply 
that abuses should be reformed without the Church being 
destroyed. He had caught the academic spirit, which is gene¬ 
rally averse to violent' changes, even though academic specu¬ 
lation often leads to ^^olitical and ecclesiastical convulsions. 
In this temper he left Bourges and went to Paris, ambitious 
chiefly of distinguishing himself in the walks of classical litera¬ 
ture. ‘ Not Luther and Zwingli,’ says Professor Kampschulte, 
‘ but Rcuchlin, Erasmus, and Lef^vre were a.t this time his 
‘ guiding stars.’ He accordingly entered the list of classical 
authors by publishing a Commentary on Seneca’s treatise 
‘ Dc dementia.’ It has often been said that this was really a 
reform ];)amphlet, and was meant to be a quiet plea for tolera¬ 
tion ; but it is certain the Reformers are nowhere referred to, 
and in his correspondence at this time the idea is never even 
hinted at. He was simply anxious that the work should pay 
(for he had published it at his own cost) and bring him reputa¬ 
tion among men of letters. The rising tjde of reformation 
feeling was, however, gradually sweepmg him towards his 
destiny, and by the end of 1532 we find him taking part in 
the meetings of th§ future martyrs and confessors of the 
Huguenot Church. A curious incident decided his fate. His 
friend Nicolas Cop had been chosen rector of the University 
of Paris, and on All faints’ Day had to deliver an oration in 
the Convent of the Mathurina. As the King had of late been 
showing some leniency toward the Lutherans, the young enthu¬ 
siasts thought this a good opportunity of speaHng a word for the 
new doctrines. Calvin composed the oration, and under the 
guise of ‘ Christian Philosophy ’ defended the theology of the 
German Reformers. The day came, the Rector mounted the 
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pulpit, the doctors of the Sorbonne and the clergy of Paris 
listened in wonder and wrath, and the orator being a physi¬ 
cian and not a divine, was probably only half conscious of 
the inflammable stuff he was casting among his hearers. Put 
Calvin as well as Cop had miscalculated the temper of the 
time, and both were obliged to flee to save their lives. Calvin 
escaped by a window, took refuge in the Faubourg St. Victor, 
in the house of a vine-dresser, disguised himself, and wandered 
forth he scarcely knew whither. The die was now cast. Audin 
relates, that as he left Paris he met an old clerical friend, 
who recognised him and advised him to return and save him¬ 
self by submission. * It is too late,’ said Calvin, and pressed 
his hand and passed on. If the story be true, it does no dis¬ 
credit to Calvin, for the thoughtful mind cannot easily wrench 
itself away from old traditions and authority, and cast itself 
upon a sea of troubles. 

He betook himself to the South of France, and at Angou- 
leme found a refuge for a time in the house of his friend 
the Canon Louis du Tillet. Margaret of Valois, sister of 
Francis I. and Queen of Navarre, was then holding her court 
at N6rac, and it was the asylum at once of literature and re¬ 
ligion. This brilliant and beautiful woman was a singular 
mixture of gold and clay. Delighting at once in spiritual 
exercises and amorous adventures, she is the author of divine 
songs fit for the Methodist chapel, and of licentious tales fit only 
for the stews. She wrote the ‘ Miroir de I’Ame p6cheresse,’ 
and she wrote the ‘ Ileptameronand if we may judge from 
the preface, she regarded the one as much a Avork of piety as 
the other. But she was not singular. The age abounded in 
such grotesque combinations. Among the gentle and great 
religion was not thought inconsistent with easy virtue, and 
coarseness of lan^age and sentiment was characteristic of all. 
Around this royaj lady some of the most distinguished of the 
early Reformers of France gathered, for they were safe in her 
presence, and charmed by her tenderness, piety, and wit. 
Hither the fugitive Calvin appears to have come from Angou- 
leme, and in this chosen circle he made tfte acquaintance of the 
grey-haired Lef^vre—‘ a little bit of a man,’ says Bayle, ‘ old 
‘ as Herod, but lively as gunpowder.’ « 

But this was not to be the Reformer’s place of rest. While 
many of his co-religionists were burning at Paris in expiation 
of the ‘ placards,’ he was skulking about the country, finding a 
temporary refuge in the houses of his friends, till at last, in 
1535, he reached Basle, where he was safe. Here Erasmus— 
the acknowledged dictator of letters at that time in Europe— 
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resided ; the mtui of whom it has been said that he laid 
the egg, and Luther hatched it. Calvin was introduced to 
him by Bucer, then one of the ministers of Strasburg; and 
the great Batavian is said to have predicted the future emi¬ 
nence of the young, keen, pale-faced student who stood before 
him. 

Calvin had for years been longing for such a refuge and 
such repose as Basic now afforded him; for he was much more 
the studious recluse than the man of action. There was a 
nervous timidity about him which made him shrink from public 
meetings and popular movements. Perhaps he felt that his 
strength was in his pen, and that 'without it he was weak 
as another man. It is certain that for some time he had 
been revolving in his mind the idea of his Institutes. He saw 
that if the theology of the Reformation was to be enduring, 
it must be systematised and reduced to a solid form ; perhaps 
he felt, from his innate strength, that fie was the master 
builder destined to build up this second City of God. He 
laboured hard at his work by the banks of the Swiss Rhine, 
probably never forgetting the presence of Erasmus while he 
constructed his almost Ciceronian sentences, and in 1536 the 
‘ Institutio Christiana} Religionis ’ appeared with a French 
Introduction, nobly written, dedicating the book to the King, 
and pleading with him the cause of the new faith. 

Calvin was only twenty-seven when the first edition of liis 
great work appeared. It was but the outline of the work as 
we now have it, for in every subsequent edition Calvin added 
to its size by a fuller development of his views. But even in 
tlie first edition—the work of so young a man—we have the 
germs of every important principle in the system. Everything 
Avas there in embryo. The completed work is noAV universally 
recognised, by foes as well as friends, as one of the greatest 
contributions to the codification of Christianity of Avhich theo¬ 
logical literature can boast. It Avas the germ of a system which 
retains to this day in its iron grasp the faith and the con¬ 
victions of large nunvbers of faithful and fervent Christians. 

M. Guizot, while doing full justice to its merits, describing 
it as ‘ one of the noblest edifices ever erected by the mind of 
‘ man,’ dissents from two of its leading principles—the abso¬ 
lute infallibility of Scripture, and Predestination. He dis¬ 
cusses both these principles calmly and comprehensively. He 
thinks that CalAun set up the infallibility of Scripture in oppo¬ 
sition to the infallibility of the Pope; and that he arriv^ at 
his doctrine of Predestination from his tendency to begin with 
first principles, and to make God rather than man his starting- 
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point in all religious speculation. We cannot follow lilm in 
his interesting discussion of these high themes; but we may 
remark in passing, in regard to the first, that a hold hut 
cautious criticism is now jjushing towards a solution of it, and 
may ])robably ere long reach it; and in regard to the second, 
that it will never he solved in time. From the relation between 
the human and divine there emerge contradictions which .can 
never be reconciled; and while speculative men to the end of 
the world will discuss the many questions connected with these, 
they will never arrive at a final settlement of t];icni. The 
Church i& quite as much divided now as it was in the days of 
Augustine and Pelagius regarding Grace and Free Will; and 
the philosophical world is quite as much divided in regard to 
the same subject in its philosophical aspect—Necessity and 
Liberty. Wo have Hobbes, Hartley, Hume, and Mill on the 
one side, xuid the equally great names of Reid, Kant, and 
Hamilton on the other. 

After the publication of the ‘ Institutes,’ which instantly 
attracted attention and gave their author a wide cclebnty, 
Calvin paid a visit to Italy, and in the spring of 1536 we find 
him at the Court of Ferx'ara, under the name of Cliarlos d’Espe- 
ville. Ren6e, Duchess of Ferrara, was anotlier of the I’emark- 
able women of the age who sympathised with the RefonnatiGn 
and tlirew her royal shield over the persecuted Reformers. 
Only child of Louis XII., she would have been Queen of 
France had it not been for the Salic law. Cheated of being a 
queen because, as she said, she had not a beard on her chin, 
she had nearly become an empress—the wife of Charles V.— 
hut politics crossed her path, and she ultimately M'as given in 
mannage to Hercules d’Este, Duke of Ferrara. Diminutive 
and even deformed, she concealed under her crooked body a 
truly royal mind. She was magnanimous, generous, courageous. 
^^'"hcn her son-in-law, the Duke of Guise, was assassinated, 
she was distressed to think he should be eternally damned, and 
wrote to Calvin on the subject for consolation. Hut when 
that same Duke had besieged her in her pwn castle of Mont- 
argis, where she had sheltered some Calvinists, and summoned 
her to surrender, ^ Let him make a breach if he can,’ slie de¬ 
fiantly said, ‘ and I Avill be the first to enter it, and we shall 
‘ see if he will strike down the daughter of a king.’ With 
this dauntless lady Calvin maintained a life-long correspond¬ 
ence, which does credit to both of them. 

At her court Calvin met the poet Marot, whose metrical 
version of the Psalms was sung by the French Protestants 
with the wild enthusiasm with which French Republicans 
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have since sung tlic 'Marseillaise.’ But the Duke of Perrara 
had no such favour for the reformers as his duchess had, and 
Calvin was obliged to resume his wandering life. He passed into 
Piedmont, lingered about the southern slopes of the Alps, and 
gathered around him those who were hungering and thirsting 
after the new doctrines. But the hue and cry ol‘ heresy was raised 
in the valley of Aosta, and the author of the ‘ Institutes ’ was 
glad to escape alone and on foot by the steep pass of Dux'anda. 
Entering France, he revisited his native place, where his brother 
Charles had recently died—a priest of the Church, but refusing 
its sacraments and at war with its authority; he arranged 
liis family affairs, and, taking his brother Antliony and liis 
sister Mary with him, set out for Switzerland. The direct road 
to Basle, through Lorraine, was then blocked up by the armies 
of Charles V., which had penetrated into France, and there¬ 
fore taking a circuitous route, he arrived in Geneva one even¬ 
ing in the month of August, 1536, intending to remain there 
but a single night, and on tlie morrow to proceed on his 
journey towards Basle. But he had reached unwittingly the 
scene of his future toils and triumphs—of his great services 
rendered to Christianity, and of his great crime jjerpetrated in 
her name. W c must therefore pause a little, and glance at 
the state of Geneva, and its position among European cities 
when its future legislator first passed through its gates as a 
stranger. 

Geneva was one of the fragments of the broken-up kingdom 
of Burgundy. Its bishop was its king, and was chosen by 
the canons of its cathedral. His civil and military power was 
delegated to a vidome {vice domini), who held the castle on 
the Isle of the Rhone. At the beginning of the sixteenth 
centuiy the Duke of Savoy was the vidome, and the honour 
had become hereditary in his house. But under the bishop 
and the vidome the Genevese enjoyed very, republican institu¬ 
tions and a large share of liberty. Twice a year, to the 
tolling of the great bell of St. Peter, the citizens assembled to 
elect four syndics, ^tnd these four syndics had during their 
term of office the actual government of the city. The ambi¬ 
tion of the vidomes disturbed this order of things. They 
usurped the jurisdietton of the bishop, and encroached on the 
liberty of the people. A fierce and long-continued conflict 
began; the city was divided into factions—the Eidgenossen 
(or Confederates) struggling to maintain the liberties of the 
city, and the Mamelukes willing to give up everything to the 
House of Savoy. The patriot party formed an alliance with 
Friburg and Berne, and by their help the Savoyards were 
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banished^ the office of vidome abolished, and the city rendered 
more independent and more republican than ever. 

This political revolution prepared the way for ecclesiastical 
reform. The very ferment of mind which prevailed in the 
city was favourable to change. But the ecclesiastical party 
was still strong. The authority of the bishop was still recog¬ 
nised. * The clergy still numbered nearly three hundred, in a 
population of not more than twelve or fourteen thousand. If 
Berne, being Protestant, inclined its ally to reform, Friburg, 
which was Catholic, used all its influence to i^etain it in 
alliance to the ancient Church. But Reformation ideas were 
penetrating everywhere; and tlie young men who had fought 
the battle of the city’s freedom promised themselves still 
greater liberty, aud even license, by the overthrow of the 
Church. Things were in this state in 1532, when William 
Farel appeared within the walls of Geneva. The Gorman- 
Swss Reformers had fixed upon him as the proj)er man to 
carry their principles into French Switzerland. Though come 
of gentle blood, he was a little mean-looking man, with a 
jdebeian face, red unkempt beard, fiery eyes, and somewhat 
violent ways. The fastidious Erasmus could not bear him, 
and affixed to him an odious nickname. His friends called 
him the Zealot- But he was the right man for the work to be 
done. He was indefatigable, dauntless, possessed of an im- 
})assioncd popular eloquence, which carried conviction with it. 
Threatened with ‘ the Rhone,’ with poison, with a bullet in his 
brain, he remained firm, and in the end had the high happiness 
of seeing the Reformation firmly established in Geneva. 

Genova at this time occupied a very small place in the eye 
of Europe. Situated at the western extremity of the Leman 
Lake, just where its waters rush into the rapid Rhone, shut 
out by the Alps and the 'J.ura from all the world beside, 
its terraced streets looked as picturesque then as now; but it 
was without a name and without renown. No great historical 
event had been associated with it. Its population, as we have 
already said, did not exceed twelve ov fourteen thousand. 
^ But,’ as M. Guizot remarks, ‘ great ideas, great men, and 
^ great events cannot be measured by the magnitude of their 
‘ cradles.’ The greatest services to huihanity have been ren¬ 
dered by the smallest states. Judsca gave religion to the 
world, aud Judaea is but a patch of ground hardly larger than 
an English county. Athens gave arts and philosophy to man¬ 
kind, and Athens, tried by its population, would scarcely now 
be ranked as a second-rate town. Papal Rome exercises to 
this day a wider sway than was ever wirided by Pagan Romo, 
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and Papal Pome is but a city of ruins. Geneva, with its 
twelve Ihousand souls, its new-born independence and its new¬ 
born faith, was now to become the platform where an experi¬ 
ment w^as to be tried, and great religious problems solved 
affecting all mankind. 

In this city, and at this crisis of its history, John Calvin 
arrived, a wayfarer seeking rest for a night. He travelled as 
usual under an assumed name, and lodged at an inn. But Du 
Tillct was there, and made his arrival known. Farel no sooner 
heard that the author of the ' Institutes ’ was in the town than 
he resolved to do everything in his power to detain him. He 
needed such a man for a helper in his w'ork. The old Church 
was tom down, but a new one was yet to be built up. Even 
society, demoralised by the struggles of thirty years, required 
to be reconstructed from its very basis. He therefore hurried 
to Calvin, and begged him to i-emain and assist him to rear 
the Genevese Church. Calvin at first declined. He pleaded 
his unfitness for jmblic life, his love of study and retirement, 
and implored Farel in God’s name to have pity upon him. 

^ May God curse your life and your learned leisure,’ said 
Farel, assuming the air of a prophet, ‘ if you do not now come 
‘ to His help in this necessity.’ Calvin was startled and even 
intimidated by the words of the apostle of Geneva, and con¬ 
sented to remain. ^ Farel,’ says M. Mignet, in his remarkable 
paper on ‘ The Keformation at Geneva,’ read before the Aca¬ 
demic des Sciences, Morales et Politiques, ^ gave Geneva 1o 
‘ the Reformation, and Calvin to Geneva.’ 

Calvin at first undertook no definite office; he merely un¬ 
dertook to give prelections on Scripture in the Church of St. 
Peter. Two months afterwards, however, he was elected a 
minister. The city does not appear to have either greatly 
honoured or richly rewai'dcd hhu. Ho is spoken of in the 
registers simply as ^ the I'renchman ’ (iste Gallus)^ and in the 
following spring six gold crowns were voted liim, with the signifi¬ 
cant remark that he had ])revioiisly scarcely got anything. But 
he soon began to make bis influence felt. He took a part in 
the conference at Lausanne, which resulted in the Reformation 
being established in the Pays dc Vaud. He procured the ox- 
jmlsion of some AnaSiiaptists who were creating disturbances in 
the city, for in the city of the Reformed there must be but ‘ one 
‘ faitli and one baptism.’ He got a victory over Caroli in the 
synod of Lausanne, but he obtained it by violence and vulgar 
abuse. Caroli charged Calvin and Farel with being Arians, 
denying the Trinity of Persons. Calvin retorted by declaring 
that Caroli was an atheist, with no more faith than a dog or a 
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j)i{r. Professor Kampscliulte thinks there was some ground for 
t'aroli’s accusation, and that Calvin at this period had a dislike 
of the terms ^ trinity ’ and * person,’ and had in fact declared 
that no true Church could accept the Athanasian Creed. 

But liis most important work Avas a Confession of Faith 
which he drew up in conjunction with Farel, ‘ to give/ as Beza 
says, * some shape to the newly established Church.’ ‘ This 
‘ first Confession of Faith by the Reformed Church in France,’ 
says M. Guizot, ‘ Avas simple in form, moderate in tone, and 
‘ free from many of the theological controversies which aftcr- 
‘ Avards arose among the Reformers; its principal object Avas 
‘ lo sej)aratethe Reformed Faith clearly and entirely from the 
‘ Church of Rome, its traditions, its priestcraft, and its 
‘ ritual.’ It consisted of tAventy-one articles. Together with 
this Confession, a document was presented to the magistrates, 
tracing an ecclesiastical organisation and the relation of 
the civil to the ecclesiastical power. The poAver of excom¬ 
munication was claimed for the Church. ‘ We hold,’ said 
tlio ministei's, ‘ that it is expedient, and according to the or- 
‘ dinance of God, that all open idolaters, blasphemers, mur- 
‘ derers, thieves, adulterers, and false Avitnesses, all seditious 
‘ and quarrelsome i>ersons, slanderers, pugilists, drunkards, 
‘ and spendthrifts, if they do not amend their lives after they 
‘ have been duly admonished, shall bo cut t>ff from communioJi 
‘ Avith believers until they have given satisfactory proofs of 
‘ repentance.’ This Confession and church polity, after some 
hesitation, Avere adopted by the Council of Tavo Hundred, and 
aftcrAvards by the assembled citizens in the Church of St. 
Peter. 

Having secured the acceptance of this ecclesiastical consti¬ 
tution, Calvin Avas not a man to allow its principles to lie idle. 
He began to apply them rigorously, aud the stout burghers, 
who had thrown ^ the yoke of Savoy aud the yoke of Rome, 
and thought that at last they must be free, discovered to their 
surprise that Calvin’s little finger Avas thicker than the Pope’s 
loins. The Genevese were then a gay, pleasure-loving people, 
Tlie indulgent humour of the Romish Church had accustomed 
them to amusements. They loved music and dancing, mum¬ 
ming and masquerades. They had thsir festivals, their pro¬ 
cessions, their plays, their merryandrew^s making mirth on the 
green. They lounged about their Avine-shops, and enjoyed Avith 
their glass of Avine a quiet hand at cards, as every inhabitant 
of every continental city docs at the present day- But Aveddings, 
as was natural, were their special occasions of rejoicing. The 
bride Avas adorned in her best, her tresses hung gracefully 
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down on her shouldei*s, flowers found their appropriate place 
on her head and breast; she repaired to the church amid the 
ringing of bells and surrounded by her friends, and when the 
ceremony was over the day was spent in feasting and dancing. 
But all this was now to be changed. All festivals but Sunday 
were abolished, and Sunday must be devoted to the hearing 
of sermons. Marriages must be celebrated before a' small 
company and with no mirth, and the bride must appear with¬ 
out her tresses. Dancing, masquerading, and card-playing 
were prohibited. All taverns were to be shut at nine o’clock, 
and the citizens to be in their own houses at jthat hour in the 
evening. Like the inhabitants of a newly conquered country, 
their pleasures must end, if not their fires be extinguirfied, 
when the curfew tolled. It is fair, however, to say that con¬ 
sidering the early habits of the time, nine o’clock was as late 
then as eleven o’clock is now—the hour at which, according to 
recent and, on the whole, beneficial legislation, every tavern in 
Scotland must be shut. 

It is generally said, in vindication of these severe rules, that 
the Genevese wei'C at this time a loose people, that immorality 
had tainted their whole social life and usages, and that nothing 
but rigour would cure them. It may have been so ; but there 
IS no evidence that they were exceptionally wicked, and there 
is nothing about which we are more apt to form false estimates 
than popular morality in the absence of correct statistics. 
Modern facts have dispelled many old delusions. Komaii 
Catholic countries are not always more impure than Calvinistic 
<)nes. Rude peoples are not always more licentious than 
refined ones. Free manners do not always indicate loose 
morals ; and even coarseness of speech and behaviour does not 
always imply profligacy. The same apology winch is made 
for Queen Margaret’s tales must be equally valid for much of 
the indelicacy and indecency of the time. In our own day, a 
peasant girl would use language and do things which w^ould 
shock a fine lady; but that does not prove that the one is 
more immoral than ihe other. It is true the preachers de¬ 
claimed against the sins of the people, but the language of 
sermons is often framed in accordance vnth theological tenets 
rather than tabulated* facts. The fact is, Calvin had never 
troubled himself with questions about the comparative wicked¬ 
ness of Geneva. He had his dream, like Plato and Sir Thomas 
More, of a model State—a Christian community into which 
there should enter nothing that defileth, nothing that worketh 
abomination; a new Jerusalem, a heaven upon earth. It was 
at the realisation of this idea that he aimed. 
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The Genevese began to rebel against the Calvinistie dis¬ 
cipline, so contrary to their customs and ways. When an 
attempt was made, by domiciliary visits, to induce every one 
personally to swear to the new ecclesiastical constitution, it 
proved a failure. Many refused to bind themselves. ‘ Calvin 
‘ should keep himself to .explaining the Scriptures to us,’ said 
some, * and not meddle with such matters.’ ‘ He has abolished 
‘ the confessional/ said others, ‘ only to set up something worse 
‘ in its stead, and put the whole city under i)enance/ A strong 
party was formed, determined^ to oppose him. It was cliiefly 
composed of the old Eidgenossen^ the patriots who'had fought 
for independence and reform; but the Calvinists now affixed 
to them the nickname of Libertines. At their head were tJ ean 
Philippe, Amy Perrin, and Vandel, who had been the very 
first to declare for the Reformation. So strongly did popular 
feeling run in their favour that three out of the four syndics 
elected in the beginning of 1538 belonged to their party. 

Witli these disputes about discijdinc other matters were 
mixed up. The Bernese differed froih the Genevese in some 
little affairs of ritual, and there was a natural wish that there 
should be complete confonnity between the sister churches. 
The Bernese baptised at the font, kept the feasts of Christmas, 
New Year’s Bay, the Annunciation, and the Ascension, and 
used unleavened bread ia the Sacrament of the Supper. To 
all these things Calvin and Farcl were opposed. In March, 
1538, a synod was held at Lausanne to compose the differences. 
The Genevese ministers were outvoted; but the Genevese 
magistrates were all the more delighted, and ordered them to 
celebrate the Sacrament according to the Bernese rite. Calvin 
protested that this was an invasion of his province by the civil 
power to which he would not submit. The strife spread from 
the council-room to the streets. ‘ To the Rhone with the 
‘ pastors,’ was now a mob-cry not unfrequently heard in the 
dark. On Easter Sunday both Farcl and Calvin preached, 
notwithstanding a prohibition by the syndics, but refused to 
administer the Communion to anyone. /There was something 
like a riot in both the churches. The next day the Council 
formally adopted the Bernese rite, and deposed the ministers 
who had shown such contempt for the •law. On the day fol¬ 
lowing the General Assembly of the citizens confirmed these 
resolutions, and issued an order to Calvin and Farel to leave 
the town in three days. Thus in two years from the time he 
had entered Geneva, was Calvin driven out of it in disgrace. 
The refugee Frenchman who had been received into the city 
as a lecturer on Holy Writ, had suddenly risen to be a dictator 
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in both Church and State; but he had shown too little respect 
for inveterate usages and human frailties—everything must 
bend to his impetuous will and paper constitution—and he was 
as suddenly precipitated into a new exile. 

Farel went to Neuchdtel, where he spent the remainder of 
his long life. Calvin went to Straaburg, where he had been 
invited by Bucer, one of its ministers. The Council appointed 
him Professor of Theology, and the numerous French refugees 
who were living there elected him to be their pastor. He had 
now some ^leisure for those literary pursuits which he loved, 
and which were most fitting, as he himself said, ‘ his timid, 
‘ weak, and even pusillanimous nature." Cardinal Sadolct had 
written a persuasive letter to the Genevese in the hope that in 
their disgust at the Reformed discipline they might be won back 
to the Romish Church. Calvin replied in a letter marked by 
dignity and logical poAver. He published a second and greatly 
enlarged edition of his ‘ Institutes.’ He composed his Com¬ 
mentary on the Ejiistle to the Romans—the first of a long list 
of exegetical writings, Avhich have constituted liim a great 
master in the scliool of critical as Avell as of dogmatic theology. 
Heaving his studies and his books, he attended the Diets 
of Frankfort and Ratisbon, at both of Avhich an effort was 
made to reconcile the Protestants with Rome. The design 
miscarried, but Ranke thinks it was veiy near succeeding. It 
is certain the Emperor wished for peace Avith his Protestant 
subjects, and that Contarini on the jiart of Rome Avas willing 
to make great concessions, while Bucer and Melanchthon on 
the part of the Protestants would have gladly welcomed any 
possible compromise. But Calvin from the very first Avas 
hopeless of success, and does not seem to have greatly desired 
it. Perhaps he saw that it was impossible to reconcile the 
irreconcileabie. Perhaps he thought it was better that the 
Church of the future should be entirely divorced from the 
Church of the past. He Avas a hater of compromises. In his 
letters from Ratisbon to his friend Farel he exhibits at once 
his wide-reaching sl;atesmanship and his truculent temper. 
He reviews Avith deep insight the positions of the different 
parties, and when he hears that Dr. Eck, who had been struck 
with apoplexy during the conferences, was recovering, he 
writes, ^ the world does not deserve to be yet delivered from 
* that beast.’ It was at these conferences he first made the 
personal acquaintance of Philip Melanchthon, who is said to 
have been so struck Avith his theological leaiming that he sur- 
named him The Theologian. Luther and Calvin never met. 

But there is another aspect in which we have to look at the 
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author of the * Institutes’ and the Commentary on the Romans. 
Ho confesses to Farcl that he is so i>oor that he is unable to pay 
him a few crowns he had borrowed from him, and that he is 
anxiously looking to his printer for as much as will meet his cur¬ 
rent expenses. He authorises his friend to sell his books which 
remained at Geneva for a shilling apiece, for he is compelled 
to resort to them to satisfy his. landlord. But in the midst of 
his poverty he was contemplating matrimony. His frieiidh 
were looking out for a Avife for him. A German lady of 
noble birth and considerable fortune Avas first presented to his 
notice; but she showed no desire to acquire the French language, 
and he did not care to be joined to a mate Avith whom he could 
not converse. There AA^as a second maiden Avho, he thought, 
Avould be a treasure Avithout a doAvry, but something interfered 
to prevent their bliss. His brother engaged him to a third, 
but the engagement was no sooner made than it Avaa broken 
off; and he began to doubt if he should persevere. At length 
lJuccr ^bund a suitable Avife for liim in Idelette de Buren, 
the AvidoAv of an Anabaptist whom he had converted. She 
pi'obably brought him some money, but it could not be much. 
What Calvin chiefly Avanted, as he himself confesses, avus a 
nurse; for though he Avas only thirty-one, he Avas already in 
wi’et^hed health. 

But Geneva was noAvfitting in sackcloth and ashes, penitent 
for having banished Calvin, and most anxious for his return. 
After the departure of the ministers, a reign of anarchy had 
begun ; the short season of restraint had ended in greater ex¬ 
cesses than ever. The respectable citizens were scandalised 
at the disorders and license Avhich prevailed. The ministers 
Avho remained behind, and especially those aa'Iio filled the places 
of the exiles, Avere, if we may believe Calvin, a disgrace to their 
order. A strong reaction set in, and on the lstt>f May 1541, 
the decree banishing the ministers was revoked, and Calvin 
invited to return. He hesitated long, and consulted his friends 
ns to what he should do. He liad evidently a great love for 
Geneva, but he dreaded the reneAval of^thc struggles through 
Avhich he had come, and which his Aveak physical frame Avas 
scarcely able to bear. * Who will not pardon me,’ he said,' if 
‘ I do not again willingly throAV myself* into a whirlpool which 
^ I have found so fatal?’ Probably he also wished to make 
the Genevese feel—and we may pardon him if he did—that if 
he returned it was to please them and not himself. He at last 
resolved to go, dictating to the humbled city his own terms. 

CaMn re-entered Geneva on the 12th of September 1541, 
and his cntiy Avas a kind of triumph. One of the heralds of 
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the city accompanied him. lie was conducted to a liouse pro¬ 
vided for him in the Kue des Chanoines^ which commanded 
a magnificent vieAv of the lake, the Jura, Mont Blanc and 
the green hills which rose round the ramparts of the city. 
The joyful syndics voted him a new cloak, and cheerfully 
paid eight crowns for it. They fixed liis stipend at 500 florins, 
twelve measures of wheat, and two tubs of wine—a handsome 
allowance for those days. But above florins and wheat and 
wine, Calvin was thinking of the ecclesiastical polity which he 
was bent upon establishing. He had developed his scheme of 
church government more fully in the second edition of his 
‘ Institutes.’ lie had tried it on a small scale at Strasburg. 
But Geneva was evidently the proper field for its operation. 
Geneva was a State in itself. Its old ecdesiastical constitu¬ 
tion had been destroyed, and no new one yet erected in its 
stead. The people had experienced the evils of anarchy, 
and were willing to submit to anything he might prescribe. 
He therefore lost no time in setting about his work :—■* 

‘ Two clays after his airival in the city,’ says M. Guizot, ‘ as soon as 
hn liatl paid an oflScial visit to the magistrates, he requested them with¬ 
out any further delay to nominate a commission which should have 
])ower to prepare the necessary reforms in the constitution and govern¬ 
ment of the Church. Six members were at once appointed, and a 
fortnight later, with the help of Calvin and his colleagues, they had 
drawn up a hundred and sixty-eight articles, which contained a com- 
})letG scheme of ecclesiastical polity. This scheme was presented to 
the Council on the 2Gth of September, 1541. It was discussed during 
a whole month, and modified on many points in which the civil magis¬ 
trates thought it too severe. It was adopted on the 9th of November 
by the Two Hundred, and was received on the 20tli by the General 
Assembly, Several slight modifications wore, however, made at the 
request of some of the citizens, and it was not until the 2nd of January, 
1542, that the Ecclesiastical Ordinances wore definitely accepted by the 
General Assembly consisting of 2,000 citizens. On^tlie 14th of March, 
1542, Calvin •wrote:—“ We have now a kind of ecclesiastical tribunal 
“ and such a form of religious discipline as these troublous times will 
** allow of. But do not think that we have obtained it without great 
difficulty.” ’ (Pp. 258, ^>9.) 

A 

In order to understand the ecclesiastical polity now esta¬ 
blished in Geneva we inust know' something of its civil polity, 
as the two were to >vork together, like the two parts of one 
machine. There were four magistrates, called syndics. These 
were elected annually by the whole of the burgesses met in 

g eneral assembly. This General Assembly was understood to 
e the ultimate depositary of all political power, and was ac¬ 
cordingly consulted on all important occasions. Invested with 
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a certain authority there -was a Council of Sixty ; and since 
the alliance with Friburg and Berne iit 1526, a Council of 
''IVo Hundred. Besides these there was the ordinary Council 
which wielded the executive jiower of the State. It consisted 
of the four syndics, the four ex-syndics, the city treasurer, 
and sixteen others. These sixteen were chosen by the Council 
of Two Hundi'ed, and the Council of Two Hundred was in its 
turn chosen by the ordinary Council. Though Geneva was 
thus in some respects a pure democracy, the constitution of the 
Councils placed the government of the city in the ^ands of an 
oligarchy. 

Wc now turn our attention to the ecclesiastical polity which 
was raised by the side of this civil polity. According to 
Calvin, ^ wherever the word of God was purely preached, and 
^ the Sacraments administered according to the institution of 
‘ Christ, there was a Church.’ A visible organised Church, 
therefore, consists of the whole body of the clergy and laity 
belonging to it, or rather there is no essential distinction be¬ 
tween the clergy and laity, and both together constitute the 
Church. Calvin recognised no higher authority in the Clnircli 
than that of the pastor. The bishop, the presbyter, the pastor 
are one. Subordinate to these general principles developed in 
the ‘ Institutio Christian® Religionis,’ the Fcclesiastical Ordi¬ 
nances erected two courts for the government of the Church. 

1. The Venerable Company of Pastors. This court con¬ 
sisted of all the pastors of the city. Their duty was to preach 
the word, administer the Sacraments, to examine and ordain 
by the imposition of hands candidates for the ministry. 

2. The Consistory. This court consisted of the six pastors 


(a number afterwards increased) and twelve lay ciders. Two 
of these elders were chosen from the ordinary Council, and tlie 
remainder from the Council of Two Hundred. They were 
nominated by the*miiiisters, but elected by the Council. They 
were paid two soh a day out of the fines levied from the peni¬ 
tents who appeared at their bar. According to rule, one of the 
syndics was to preside at the meetings of the Consistory, but 
as matter of fact Calvin did so during/liis whole life. This 
court took cognisance of every conceivable ecclesiastical offence, 
and in fact wielded the whole power of ihe Church in Geneva. 
Its extreme sentence was excommunication, ju'cnounccd with 
much solemnity and in virtue of the power of the keys en¬ 
trusted by Christ to the office-bearers of his Church. In 
many cases, however, the Consistory handed over the delin¬ 
quents Avho came before it to the civil power, to be dealt with 
by it in the way of fine, imprisonment, or death. 
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The independent jurisdiction of the Church was fully recog¬ 
nised by the Ecclesiastical Ordinances of (leneva. 

‘ There were two principles,’ sa 3 'H M. Guizot, ‘ to which Calvin 
attached the highest inii)ortancc; I might almost ciill them liis two 
supreme passions, lor they were as preeminent in his religious system 
as they were in his life. 

‘ L The distinction between religious and civil society, that is, 
bchv'ocn Church and State. 1 say distinction not sepamtioii; it was an 
ulliuuco between two societies, tw^o powers, each iiidej)eiideiit of the 
other ill its own domain, but combining in action, and giving each 
other mutual* support. IL The amendment and religious discipline of 
the life and morals of all members of the Oiurch,. who were to bci 
placed under the inspection of the ecclesiastical powers, and subjected 
to their authority, with recourse in extreme cases to the civil powei*.’ 
(Pp. 259, 260.) 

‘ Thus,’ says Professor Kampschulte, * did (xeneva receive 
‘ through Calvin its earlier cliaracter back again. Tiic old 
‘ episcopal city became an ecclesiastical city again, and in a 
‘ higher degree than it had ever been before.’ 

Calvin swept away as a cobweb the whole organisation of 
tlie Papal Church—Pope, bishops, deans, canons, all disaji- 
peared in his system; in this respect the (Genevan Reforma¬ 
tion was much more complete than either the German or 
Anglican. Rut Calvin retained as q. precious deposit a doc¬ 
trine Avhich the Church of Rome had fought hard to preserve, 
and which, in fact, formed the foundation of its power—tlic 
doctrine of ecclesiastical independence; while the other 
Churches of the Reformation allowed this doctrine to die. The 
theory of spiritual authority was as complete at Geneva as it 
was at Rome. The princes and free cities of Germany ruled 
the German Churches, neither Luther nor Melanchthon for¬ 
bidding it. Henry VIII. in England had declared himself 
supreme in the Church as well as in the State, adding the tiara 
to his crown. ZwingU, in the cantons under his control, made 
no objection to the magistrates assuming sovereign authority 
in matters of faith. It was in Geneva alone that the Roman 
doctrine of the entire !hdependence of the Church, as a separate 
corporation distinct fiym the State, was maintained and acted 
on. It was the vital* idea of Calvin’s system. There was a 
Kingdom of God upon earth, with an autonomy of its own; 
liie Church towered upas an institution distinct from the State, 
and, it might be, opposed to it. In every country there must 
be two legislatures, two laws, two jurisdictions, ana two magis¬ 
tracies —the civil and the ecclesiastical. 

But to this old idea Calvin added a new and daring 
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one, ■wliieh modified its action but increased its power. lie 
admitted the laity to a large share of ecclesiastical govern¬ 
ment. The Consistory consisted of but six ecclesiastics and 
twelve laymen. This powerful court therefore had its roots 
in the civil society wliich lay outside of the clerical sphere, 
and from this it derived its strength. It was not a mere 
company of ecclesiastics sitting in judgment upon the manners 
of the outer world. It was a representation of the whole 
Church, embodying its life, its ideas, and its tendencies. It 
rested upon a thoroughly democratic and anti-saccrdotal basis. 
The Church of Scotland, whicTi is perhaps the fullest develop¬ 
ment of the Calvinistic ideas, has confessedly derived its chief 
strength from the presence of the laity in all its courts. To 
its first General Assemblies all the refonning barons of the 
kingdom were invited. In its Assemblies at this day the re¬ 
presentatives of all classes in the country have a place. And 
the Assemblies which, during the early stniggles of the Cove¬ 
nant, dictated to the Parliament and defied the King, derived 
their conscious strength from the fact that they were then the 
only representatives of the people. 


‘ Cbaquo pays,’ sjiya M. Mignet in the paper already referred to, 
‘ avait modelo Ic gouvernement de I’JSglisc; r^fornii'e sur celui de rl5tat. 
Calvin, qui sc trouvait proscrit et place dans line ville eii 2 ^osricssion 
recente de sii sonvcraiiicte, ^ii’eut aucun nienagement pour raiitorite 
civile, et parvint a la doinpter parce qu’ii la trouva plus liiible que lui. 
Ayant fexil pour jioint de depart, il eut le pouvoir politique pour point 
il’attaquc. 11 subordonna I’Etjit u TEglise, la societe civile u la societo 
Tcligieuso, ct prepara dans Geniive uuc croyance et un gouvernement 
SI tous coux en Euro]>e qui rojoteraient la croyance et a’insurgoraient 


centre lo gouvernement de lour I>^h. C’cst ce qui airiva en France sous 
la minorite de Charles IX. ; en Ecosse sous lo regne trouble de Marie- 


Stuart; dans les Pays-Bas lors de la revolte des Provinces-Unies; 
ct eii Angleten’c sous Cliarlos Le Culvinisme, religion des insurges, 
fat adopb; par les Jlufjaenotfi de France, les Gneux des Pays-Bas, Jes 
Presbf/tcriens d’Ecosac, les Pmntains et les Indfipendants d’AngleteiTe. 


Kxjircssion, sous une autre forme, du grand besoin de croire avee liberte 
(pfepi'ouvait alors Ic genre humain, il foumit un modele ct un luoycn 
de refonnation aux peuples dont les goiivernfements ne voulurent pas 
I’operer eux-m^mes, ssins otro toutefbis assez J^rte pour I’empAcher.’ 

It is certain Calvin did not mean to m the apostle of revolt. 
He inculcated subordination to the civil power so strongly as 
to seem to teach passive obedience. He maintained that 
Christian freedom was quite consistent with political and even 
with social servitude. It is equally certain that Calvinism is 


not necessarily the religion of rebels. It has existed peaceably 
in the bosom of every State, and Calvinists have emulated 
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Lutliei'ans, E])iscopaHans, and Romanists in loyalty. But it is 
true, os M. Mignet asserts in his brilliant way, that Calvinism 
found its first seat in those countries where the Government 
was weak or temporarily paralysed. When the Government 
reformed the Church, the ecclesiastical jurisdiction was uni¬ 
formly subordinated to the civil. When the people reformed 
the Church, the ecclesiastical jurisdiction became co-ordinate 
with the civil, or rose above it. The Presbyterian polity, with 
its republican courts and claims of spiritual independence, 
became the polity of every popularly reformed Church. But 
it was the popular voice that proclaimed Presbyterianism, not 
Presbyterianism that preached the revolt of the people. The 
more entirely a people were left to themselves, the more 
Calvinistic they became ; the feebler the powers of the State, 
the higher the pretensions of the Church. The syndics of 
Geneva were powerless in the jiresenoe of the ministers. Queen 
Mary and King James went down in the dirt before the Scotch 
Presbyters as really as the Emperor Henry IV. before the 
Pope. 

AVhen Calvin was elaborating his ^ Institutes,’ and working 
with the syndics at the Ecclesiastical Ordinances, he was un¬ 
consciously framing laws for a large part of Christendom. 
His church organisation, as well as his doctrines, was received 
by the Huguenots of France, who revered him as their head. 
French Protestantism, in fact, driven from Paris, made Geneva 
its metropolis. John Knox was the friend of Calvin, Andrew 
Melville was the friend of Beza, and they carried from Geneva 
to Scotland the Calvinistic creed and Presbyterian institutions, 
which have flourished there for three centuries in fuller deve¬ 
lopment than in any other part of the world. As soon as 
Holland threw off the yoke of Spain, it set up the institutions 
of Geneva, and there they exist to this day in undiminished 
vigour. The religion of tlie Reformed ponetrated into the 
country of Luther, and still maintains its ground in every city 
where it is allowed a resting-place. It threatened England 
both at the Reformation and the Rebellion; it took possession 
of a province of Irelat d; and it is now widely spread over the 
United States of AmcMca. It has modified its forms to suit cir¬ 
cumstances* In all countries it has nourished a love of liberty 
and independence. Without exciting insurrection, it has often¬ 
times blessed it when the cause was good, and has thus preserved 
freedom in its last asylums. It was the breath of life of the 
English Puritans and the Scotch Covenanters. It moulded 
the character of William the Stadtholder and William the 
King; it gave dignity and strength to Cond4 and Coligny, 
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and fostered the patriotism of Buchanan and ITcndcrson, 
of Baxter and Howe. With the spread of republican insti¬ 
tutions it is likely to gain rather than lose in force; though 
lime has abundantly proved that it was but a silly panic to 
which James I. gave utterance Avlien he said, ‘ Mo bishop, no 
‘ king.^ 

Caivdn having seen his Ordinances sanctioned and his Con¬ 
sistory set up, did not delay to put the law in force. Geneva 
must be a city of the saints; and he had now in his hands the 
instrument of its regeneration. The gambling-houses were 
shut up, the wine-shops were‘closed at the toll of nine, dancing 
was pvt doAvn, profane songs were interdicted, profligates were 
ferreted out, attendance at church was made imperative, a 
slighting word about religion or its ministers was severely 
punished. The consistorial law extended to everything. The 
mode of the hair, the style of the dross, the number of dishes 
and courses which might be allowed at a feast, the number of 
guests who might* be invited to a wedding, was all prescribed, 
and might not be transgressed with" impunity. Absentees 
from church Avere fined three sols. Those who came late were 
censured for the first otfence, and fined for tlie second. A man 
Avho heard an ass bray and said in jest ‘he sings a fine psalm,’ 
Avas banished for a time from the cit3^ An illustrious citizen 
Avas excommunicated for saying that he Avas as good a man as 
CalAun. Three men Avho had laughed during a sermon were 
imjirisoned for three days and compelled to beg pardon. For¬ 
nicators were fined. Adulterers Avere put to death. There 
Avas no respect of persons, and no chance of escape. A kind of 
moral j)olice reported delinquents, and once a year a minister 
and an elder visited every family in their parish, and made strict 
inquisition into its habits and jAvays. ‘Fine liberty 1 * said a 
lady Avith a sneer, ‘ formerly we Avere compelled to go to the 
‘ mjiss, and now we are forced to go to the sermon.’ 

'Fhe political revolution which had sAvept over Geneva had 
destroyed its ancient constitution, and at the time Avhen Calvin 
Avas recalled little more than the foundations of the new one 
liad been laid. A multitude of regi^ations must be made 
to meet all the possibilities of municipfu life, and to bring the 
civil law into harmony with the ecclesiastical. Accordingly, 
the ecclesiastical ordinances were no sooner accepted than a 
commission was appointed to draw up a code of civic ordi¬ 
nances, and Calvin -was placed at its head. With untiring 
industry ho toiled at this task, and the Council relieved him of 
some of his ministerial duties to give him more time for the 
work, and presented him nvith a cask of old Avine to show their 
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high approbation of his services. It is not without wonder 
that wc see the hand of the author of the Institutes in bye-laws 
affecting the paltriest municipal affairs; but his was a genius 
which re^lily descended from the highest principles to the 
lowest details. The civil ordinances, like the ecclesiastical, 
exhibit his rigorous method, his logic, his love for hnv, inherited 
from his father, the old notary of Noyon, and perfected by his 
legal studies at Orleans and Bourges. The tendency of the 
changes which he introduced was to make the government of 
the city more aristocratic and the criminal law more severe. 
Only by a terrible seventy did he think crime could be cured 
and the honour of God maintained ; and according to his ideas 
the honour of God as well as the rights of man should be 
protected by legislation. Profane swearing should be punished 
as certainly as housebreaking. The ordinances were no sooner 
made than put in execution, and the presence of Calvin was 
evidently felt in the courts of justice as well as in the Council- 
house. Between 154-2 and 1546 no fewer than fifty-eight per¬ 
sons were sentenced to death, and seventy-six to exile. On the 
6 th of March 1545, the gaoler reported to the Council that the 
jn-isons were full and could hold no more. Suspicion was 
enough to consign a man to gaol; torture was employed to 
extort confession. Every ill-favoured or ill-tongued old woman 
was suspected to be a witch, and in three months no fewer 
than thirty-four of these, and among them the hangman’s own 
mother, met their doom. ‘ Human life,’ says Professin* Kaiii])- 
schulte, ‘ appeared to have lost its value in the New Geneva.’ 

The stern spirit of the Old Testament rather than the bene¬ 
ficent spirit of the New is only too visible in this legislation. 
But Calvin had a love for the rigours of the Mosaic code, in 
wliich he was unfortunately copied by the Reformers of Scot¬ 
land and the Puritans of England, who drew all their examples 
from Hebrew history. Tlie Genevese commonwealth approxi¬ 
mated to the flewish under Moses and the Judges. It was a 
spiritual Government—a theocracy, Calvin was at once priest 
and king, and by laws Avliich were thought to be sacred be¬ 
cause administered bV an ecclesiastical court, everything was 
regulated, dqwn to haw-dressing and millinery. 

The bold outlines ot Calvin’s legislation showed his great¬ 
ness, the details exhibit his littleness. In many things he w^as 
behind rather than before his age. He interfered too much 
with individual liberty, and endeavoured to stamp his own 
image on every man, woman, and child, however different their 
circumstances and temperament from his. Calvin was not a 
joyous man, he was not even genial; his wretched health, his 
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irritable temper, Iiis literary ambition, made him slum ralluT 
than seek Ibr social mirth and amuscuient; and he attein[»tcd 
by a repressive legislation to make the uliolc city as morose as 
himself*. He moreover carried this Icgislatioii far bcjyond llic 
domain of religion and morality, ami made it apply to tin; 
most potty affairs of houseJjohl life. It thus hecamc a huge 
despotism, overshadowing cvci'ything. 

‘Altlioiigh Calvin’s system,' siiys M. (riiizot with great justiirs.s of 
ohservation, ‘ was rigliteously etnu*i*iveil and carried out, liis thoughts 
ai'.d legislation were intliioncetl l>y two Jlilse motives which soon ]>rovi*(l 
fatal ; Jbr when truth and errdr arc hliiiilly unites], the evil Avill 
assuredly bo devifloped and will con4>r<>jnis(i the good. Calvin’s r** 
ligiuufi system lor the evangelical Clunvh almost (‘atircly overlooked 
individtial liberty. He desired to regulate jirivate life in accitrdam*c 
will) the laws of nioiidity UJid by means of llic ])owors ol* the ►Slate, ti* 
penetrate all soeiu) and family lil'e, and tlie soul of ev<ir) 3 nan, and to 
11‘striet iiidividual resjKmsibility wjlhiiiaii i*ver-narro\ving eirele. In 
(he relation ol’ tiu! Kvangelical Cimreh to the SUite, he ass(*rt(;d and 
carried out the principle adopted in the Catholic Church, tlie riglil itftlie 
spiritual power to api)cal to the secular arm in ordia* to suppress and 
jiunisli tliosG oftcncos against i'cligion leeognised by tljo State ; fliat is, 
iiupiely and lieresy. Calvin thus denied aiid violated the rights of 
eoijscience and perftjct liberty in nrivate life and in matters of roliGioii.’ 

(P. 21 : 7 .) 

For a time tlie (lencvcsc submitted with wonderful patience 
to this Cf»nfeistoriaI discipline, and (’nlvin began to see Ids 
CHiristian republic, pure and spotless, rising up ))ofbre bis 
(hdigbted view. But soon sonic signs of discontent began to 
a]»])ear. There wore violent alfercations in the Consistory; 
violent scenes in the cdiurch al Ihe dis])ensation of the Sacra¬ 
ment. The Consistory's power of exconnnunicalion was dis- 
]mted by the Council. The wile of Ami Herrin, the captain- 
general of the <Mty, had danced at a tvedding; .slictvas brought 
hefort' the Consisttwy, soundly rati'd by Calvin, njam whom 
she retorted with a woman’s volubility, and finally thrust into 
giud like a strumpet or a tbicf. The result was a bitter feud 
between Calvin and some of tlie fli’st families in the town. 
Menaces of assassination were fiercely m/ttered. But Calvin 
held his course and pursued his purpijfee, apparently heed¬ 
less of the continual opposition to which Tie was exposed. All 
this time a constant stream of French refugees was pouring 
into the city, so that lietween 1543 and 1550 the population 
liad increased from 13,000 to 20,000. Geneva was at once 
ihe seat of a ten-iblc spiritual tyranny, and the last refuge of 
those who Avere seeking for spiritual freedom. 

The most tragic passage in the history of Calvin—the part 
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he played in the burning of Servelus—is yet to be told. 
Michael Servetus was born at Villanueva, in Spain, in the 
same year as Calvin, He studied the law first and afterwards 
medicine, in the profession of which he bcciuno eiuincnt, and 
in some respects anticipated Harvey’s great discovery of the 
circulation of tlic blood. His religious faith was early un¬ 
hinged by the speculations then anoat. AVhile he was yet a 
very yoting man he published a book ‘ l)e Trinitatis Erroribus,’ 
showing the direction in which his thoughts Avcrc tending. In 
1534 he met Calvin at Paris, and from that time they occa¬ 
sionally corresjionded. They were both religious speculators, 
and both fugitives for their faith, Servetus finjdly settled at 
Vienne, under the name of M. Villciumvc, and was held in 
high rc])ute .as a jjhysician. But his mind was continually 
reverting to his favourite speculations regarding the nature of 
Deity, and In the confidence of friendship he communicated 
many of his ideas to Calvin and asked his opinions in return. 
Cah in at last got wearied of corresjionding with a man who 
diftered so widely from him, and referred him to his Institutes. 
Servetus sent him back a copy of the Institutes with many 
critical notes written on the margin. Calvin renounced his 
corresijondcnco as ‘ a Satan designed to divert him from more 
‘ iiselul studies.’ On the veiy same day he wrote to hJs friend 
Farcl a letter which throws a portentous light uiioii tlic 
future tragedy. It aiipcars that Servetus had offered to visit 
Calvin. ‘ If he comes,’ says Calvin, ‘ I shall never pennil 
‘him to dc])art alive, jirovidcd my authority be of any avail.’ 
This was in Fcbrmu’v 1546, 

in 1553 Servetus published anonymously lus ‘ Itestitutiij 
‘ Christiunismi,’ in the very title of which we think there is a 
reference to Calvin’s ‘ Institutio.’ It taught a mystic pantheism, 
which embraced Christianity, and leaving the reformers of tlie 
sixteenth century far behind, carrietl religious ‘ restoration ’ to 
the point reached by Hegel, Schleiermacher, and Baur in the 
nineteenth. A copy came into the hands of Calvin. About 
a month afterwards a Jfrencli refugee at Geneva, named Trie, 
wrote to a relative W Lyons, taunting the Koman Church Ibr 
allowing the authort of the ‘ liestitutio ’ to escape with im¬ 
punity, and informirfg him that the writer of that work was 
Vaieneuve, whose real name was Servetus. The letter took 
effect, as was undoubtedly designed by its writer, and the 
officers of the Inquisition were immediately on the trail of 
Villeneuvc. But Villeneuvc denied every'thing; denied that 
ho was the author ol‘ the ‘ liestitutiodenied that he was 
Servetus. Trie was asked to give moi’e information. He hoay 
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furnished the Inquisition with a number of letters which Scr- 
vetus had written to Calvin, and Avith the chapter on Ba))tisiu 
of the * Institutio/ Avith Servetus’s marginal notes previously 
referred to. Calvin denies that he Avas the author or insti¬ 
gator of Ti'ie’s first letter, and M. Guizot credits his denial, 
tliough it is hard to believe that an unlettered man like Trie 
should himself have knoAvn everything about a Latin Avorlc on 
an abstruse subject, and the private history and different names 
of its author, Avith all Avhich, hoAvcver, Calvin Avas intimately 
acquainted. But now Calvin Avas directly connected Avith the 
ease by furnishing to the Inquisition Servetus’s letters to him— 
letters Avritten, as Servetus declared, ‘ under the seal of secresy 
‘ and for brotherly correctionand it is little excuse to say, 
as Trie did say, that they were given up with reluctance. 
M. Villeneuve A^^as noAV tlirown into prison, but contrived to 
escape. lie Avas sentenced to be burned over a sIoav fii*e, and 
the dreadful doom Avas carried out in effigy. 

On the 17th of July a stranger alighted at a little inn—the 
Auberge de la Rose—on the banks of the lake of Geneva. 
Jfc spoke of proceeding to Zurich next day, but stayed on for 
more than three Aveeks, and Avheu at last he had hired a boat, 
and Avas preparing to cross the lake, he Avas arrested and carried 
u> pi'ison. Calvin had recognised Servetus in tlxc waylaring 
niaii, and written tf> one of the syndics requesting that he should 
bo arrested. HaAUiig secured his victim lie proceeded to carry 
into effect the terrible threat AAdiich he had uttered seven 
years before, lie arranged that liis oAvn secretary should act 
iis ])rosccutor, but Avheii the secretary was likely to be foiled 
by the more learued and subtle Servetus, Calvin pushed him 
aside and boldly ai)pcarcd as the prosecutor himself. We 
need not relate all the painful incidentH of the trial, Avhich 
lasted for more than two months; how Calvin broAvbeat and 
abused the man he had already doomed to destruction, and 
hoAv Servetus, driven to desperation and brought to bay, 
turned upon his assailant and coarsely abused him too. The 
end was kuoAvn from the beginning. Semxtus \a^t,s condemned 
to be burned at the stake. On the moriling of the execution 
Calvin visited the condemned man in hij dungeon. The poor 
Avretch humbled himself to beg his pardon, but he did not 
dishonour himself by recanting ojfiniuns which he honestly 
believed. Outside the rami)arts and behind the town there is 
a green eminence, called Champel; it was the usual place of 
execution, the Golgotha of Geneva; there the martyr of Pan¬ 
theism met the cruel doom aAvai’ded him by his Christiau 
judges. ‘ The dignity of the philosopher,’ says M. Guizot, 
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‘ triumphed over the weakness of the man, and Servetus died 
‘ heroically and calmly at that stake, the very thought of 
* which had at first filled him with horror.’ (P. 325.) 

This temble transaction has left a blot on the character of 
Calvin which nothing can efface. * 1 am more dcej)]y scan- 
‘ dalised,’ said tlihbon, ‘at the single execution of Servetus 
‘ than at the hecatombs which have blazed at the aut(5-da-fes 
‘ of Spain and Portugal.’ It is indeed a black story from first 
to last. The leader of the French Kefonnatioii sets the 
hounds of the Fi'cnch Inquisition on a former friend who had 
dared to difler from him in opinion, and when the poor hunted 
and d(»oined fugitive flees from Vienne and comes to (leneva- - 
the city oi‘refuge to Avhich all arc fleeing from the atrocities of 
Rome—it is only to find in the Council of this Protestant city 
a court as sanguinary jus the Inquisition, and in his old cor¬ 
respondent a ])ersecutor as relentless as St. Dominic. Calvin 
ought naturally to have had some sympathy with Servetus. 
They had both in caHy youth rebelled against ecclesiastical 
authority. "J'hcy luid both scaled the highest peaks of reli¬ 
gious speculation. The one had produced his ‘ Institutio,’ tlic 
other his ‘ Restitutio.’ But there had been acximonious Avords 
between tlicin—perhaps a feeling of rivahy—and the dark 
sus])icion arises that ])ersonal enmity minglc<l with zeal for the 
jmrity of the faith and sealed Servetus’s doom. Calvin could 
tolerate heresy in others. AVe knoAv he corresptmded on 
friendly and even affectionate terms Avith Laelius Socimis, and 
never propos(‘d that he should bum. Though friendly to his 
friends, it is certain that AA'hcn his anger Avas kindled he Avas 
an intense hater and an implacable foe. 

And yet Ave must not look upon the transa<!tioii in the light 
of the ninet(*enth century. Though the Rcfonnjition, if it 
meant anything, meant liberty of conscience and toleration for 
every form of religious belief, the Reformers themselves did 
not see this. Men were still intensely intolerant of all beliefs 
but their oAAm. Bullinger justified Calvin’s deed. Mclanchthoii 
justified it. Peter Martyr justified it. But notAvithstanding 
this the fives at Chaiipel had scarcely died out Avhen there Avas 
a thrill of lioiror at [the deed which had been done, and many 
voices were raised, some in anger, some in grief, at the great 
crime Avhich had been 2)erpetrated in the name of religion. 
Man’s instincts often keep him right Avhen his spiritual in¬ 
structors would lead him wrong. Calvin felt tluit he was put 
upon his defence, and he published his ‘Fidelis expositio 
‘ eiTorum M. Serveti ci brevis eorundem refutatio ubi 


* docctur jure gladii cuercendos esse 


liicreticos.’ 


lu this 
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remarkaWe tract tlic head of tlie Frencli Reformation acknow¬ 
ledges and defends all he had done, loails Servetus wth the 
bitterest reproaches, and maintains that licretics should be put 
to death Avithoiit mercy, ITc even hints that those who 
doubted tins ought to die for their doubts. Ilis friends, how¬ 
ever, felt that his defence was not satisfactory, and many 
began to say that it was no longer possible to blame the Papists 
for huriiing as many Protestants as they pleased. 

The burning of Servetus is unfortunately not the only proof 
of tlie remorseless temper of Calvin and his times, Gruet had 
pasted a placard on his pulpit describing him as a p6t-belly and 
threatening him with vengeance; and for no other overt crime 
than this (though some sceptical and otherwise sus])icious papers 
were found in his house), he vras tortured and i)ut to death. 
Rolsec had ventured to differ from him in regard to ])rcdcstina- 
tion, and for this he was banished the city, glad to escaj^c with 
Ins life, Gcntilis, like many of the Italian reformers, was a 
deist, and lor this he Avas thrown into a dungeon, and Avonhl 
certainly liave shared the fate of Servetns, had he not re¬ 
fracted. As it Avas, he was compelled to parade the city in Jiis 
shirt, bearing a lighted torch in his hand, and going down 
njK)n his knees to beg pai'don for his sins. Relapsing into his 
oj>inions so soon as he escaped from Geneva, he met the doom 
of his free-thinking at Berne. Pierre Ameanx, at a supper in 
his own house, Avhen he was flushed Avith wine had sneered at 
Calvin as a Avicked l*icai’d, Avho had preached false doctrine 
and Avislicd to be a bishop. He Avas brought before the Council 
and fined; but the ecclesiastical dictator deeming the sentence 
too light for so grave an offence, apj>eare(l before the judges, 
and forced them to recall their OAvn sentence, and condemn the 
outspoken bibulous Ameaux to the degrading punisliment of 
tlie amende hovornhle. 

But the most pitiful stoi’y is that of Sebastian Castellio, for 
lh<»ugh he ncA'^r saAv prison or block, he experienced a still 
harder fate. He made the acquaintance of (^ilvin at Stras- 
burg, and Avas afterwards invited by liim to be regent of the 
grammar school at GencAa. For a tin^ all A\xiit Avell; but 
('astellio Avas a keen biblical scholar, aiid unhappily doubteil 
the canonicity of the Song of Solomon and the reality of 
C'hrist’s descent into hell. The countenance of Calvin Avas 
forthwith changed, and Castellio Avas glad to leave Geneva. 
Jlc went to Basle, Avhere he Av'as made professor of Greek; 
and presumed In some of his Avritings to differ from his former 
patron and friend. He was acknowledged to be one of the 
most accomplished men of the day—a poet, a philologist, a 
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divine ; but notwithstanding this he was wi’ctohodly poor, and 
had a wife and family to support. Calvin had licard of some 
stories of his terrible straits, and in one of his fierce polemics 
charged him "with theft. Then the poor scholar told the whole 
tale; of how sometimes, when the Rhine Avas in flood, lie went 
to its banks Avith a gaff, and hooked in some of the float-Avood 
(the property of no one), as it floated past, and carried it home 
to his lodgings to warm his children and himself Avhile he 
pursued his literary Avork. But Calvin was not alloAved thus 
cruelly to strike without being struck in return. Some of the 
hardest hita*AA"hich he ever received were supi)osed at least to 
have come from Castellio’a ])cn; and Bolsec published a ^ His- 
^ tory of the Ufe, Manners, Acts, and Death of Calvin,’ which 
contains calumnies scarcely credible, and evidently ins])ired by 
revenge for the ill-usage he had received. 

Notwithstanding the feeling Avhich Avas aAvakened by Serve- 
tus’s death, from the day of it the throne of Calvin Avas more 
firmly fixed than ever. After a struggle the party of the 
Libertines Avas entirely jmt dovm, and their leatlcrs Avere 
driven from the city. An academy was established for training 
young men as preachers of the Reformed Faith, and Beza Avas 
placed at its head. Churches Avere erected for almost every 
nationality; for in the city Avere refugees speaking many 
languages, as in tlerusalem at the feast of Pentecost. The 
head of the ‘ Reformed Church ’ entered the field against the 
controversialists of the Lutheran Church, and both got and 
gave deep stabs in the conflict. His faith and Church organi¬ 
sation Avore now rearing themselves not only in oy>]»osition 
to Roman Catholicism but in opposition to Lutberauism. His 
influence extended fi.r beyond SAvitzorlaud. From bis house in 
the Rue dcs Cbaiioines he Avatehed the great panorama of the 
Reformation as it unfolded itself in every State of Ihirope, 
and often guided or controlled it, lie wrote to Erhvard VI., 
to Somerset, to Queen Elizabeth, to Condo, toXkdigny, to the 
Duchess of Ferrara, to the Queen of Navarre, to Melanchthon, 
to Knox; and in most quarters his letters had all the authority 
of Papal bulls. Wien any difficulty occurred in Scotland, 
Avberc his influence yas peculiarly strong, the Lords of the 
Congregation Avrote fb "that notable servant of God Master 
" Calvin,’ and his Avord Avas revered as law. To this great 
height of authority had he climbed by bis commanding intellect, 
liis intense earnestness, and his unbending will. 

In the drama of the Reformation there were, to borrow an idea 
AAhicb Professor Kampscbiilte has ably developed in bis Intro¬ 
duction, three acts in which tlie ihrce gi’eat nationalities of 
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Europe eomc puccessivel}'' upon the staj^e—the Sclavo, tlio Oor- 
inan, anil tlie Latin. First came the Sclave—theBoliemian lluss 
—but his ideas were so narroAv and so national that they quickly 
died out. Next came the German—the Monk of Wittemberg 
—with ideas more (ireative and larger than those of the 
‘ Bohemian Goose,’ but still j>urcly J.'eutonic and patriotic, 
and accordingly Lutheranism lias never shmvn itself able to 
flourish on any but German soil. Last of all came the Latin 
—Joannes (’alvinus—and he spoke to all the world, and people 
of every region under heaven listened to Ins words. Jlis 
banishment from liis native counlry weakened the national 
sentiment within him, and from the ngc of twenty-five he 
belonged not to France, but to the world. Itising to eminence 
in a Ibrcign state—a state far too small to limit the thoufflits 
<>f his far-reaching mind—all his i<leas .and aims became cosmo¬ 
politan. His writings may be read from beginning to end 
without discovering to what nation lie belonged. His religions 
system is not national but universal; and ac(‘ordingly it thrives 
equally well in every climate. The very fact that it emanated 
from the midst of a small and ]>owerless people probably helped 
its ra])id ])ropagation. The German was jealous of the Frank, 
and the Frank of the German, hut no man needed to he jealous 
of the Genevese. Thus in earlier times the haughty Roman 
despised the feeble »JtJW, q-nd under the shadow of the Jew the 
C'hristian rapidly made converts in the emjiire. 

But ihe universality of Calvin’s work arose not only from 
his cosruo])olitan ambition, but from the fact that while lluss 
and Luther were mainly destructive, he was })rO'Cininontly 
constructive. lluss has been called by - Louis Blanc tlie 
‘ awakening genius of modern revolution,’ and Luther tore 
down the Papacy in such a style as astonished the world. But 
Lutlier, tliougli he uttered jnaiiy feriilc thoughts, never so 
organised his system as to give it a definite and enduring 
shuj^e. lie left his edifice hut half finished, and with many 
remains of the Romanesque in ils architecture; and hence it is 
that many say that the modern thinkers of Germany are hut 
completing the work wliich Luther began. Calvin, on the 
other hand, found the work of destruction nearly complete, 
and having knocked over the few stones wliich Luther left 
standing, he set himself at once to the M^ork of reconsti'uctioii, 
and soon reared a system oi' religions lielief and ecclesiastical 
government so complete in every part, that it is impossible 
either to take from it or add to it without endangering the 
whole. Tlicre have 7>oen many who have rohellod against 
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Calvinism; none who have mouhlccl it Into illffercnt forms 
from those whicli Calvin designed. 

But notwithstanding Calvin’s greatness, Ids life was far from 
a hapj)y one. He was incessantly worried by petty squabbles 
in the Consistoriul Court. He had many enemies, and was 
sometimes insulted even in the streets of (ieiu^va. Some of 
the Jjibertines called their dogs by his name. His health was 
miserable, and w'as daily becoming worse, lie had violent 
headaches, a disordered stomach, a distressing asthma. lie 
seldom ate more than one meal in the twenty-lbur hours. He 
slejit very little. But he 'worketl incessautly. It was evident 
such a lile could not he a long one: the strong mind must 
wear out the iveuk body. And so it was. He died on the 27th 
of May, 1564, at the comjiaratlvely early age of fifty-five. He 
Avas burled next day in the cemetery of Plain Palais, A^ ithout 
any pomp, according to his desire; but the syndics, the mem¬ 
bers of the Council, the jiastors, the professors, and a great 
number of the inhabitants of the town folloAved the remains 
to the grave. 'No monument marks the s])ot, but th(‘ pilgrim 
to the place is shown a plain stone, with tlie letters J C carved 
upon it, and is told that under it the ashes of #lohn Calvin 
rejKise. 

We can never love Calvin as avo love Luther—the genial, 
joA'ial Luther, with liis tankard of hepr, his song, and his Avife; 
ready to dare Po]>c or devil, but ncA'er to squabble AAdth Frau 
or Fraiilein about dancing or dress. But there is much in 
the character of Calvin Avhich must ever command the ad¬ 
miration of all mankind, in spite of his narroAV um-clenting 
creed and his sour and even sanguinary character. In pure 
intellect he excels all the Reformers, in learning he Avas little 
behind the best of them. He Avas lofty in his ideas and aims. 
Far above the vulgar love of mopey, he lived and died a poor 
man; and despising the ])omp of power when he possessed its 
reality, he Avent about simiily as the pastor of the Church of 
St. Peter, though in jAoint of fact he was dictator of the city. 
He Avas intensely earnest. It Avas this Avhich made liim head 
of (Jeneva, and Geheva in its turn the capital city of the 
Refonned Faith. Under his theocratic reign the small Aljunc 
tuAvn became the groat propaganda of Protestantism in Europe 
—the rival and deadliest enemy of Rome. His faults, perhaps, 
arose principally from physical causes. He was irritable, 
and siibject to violent fits of passion of which he himself Avas 
afterwards ashamed. He Avas overbearing, impatient of con¬ 
tradiction, and capable of intense hatred. Calvin could not be 
otherwise than intolerant. His profound convictions and his 
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bad temper made it impossible for liJui to tolerate otlicr opinions 
than his own, and the age in whicli he lived enoouragod this 
native tendency of his mind. Ills moral courage was a most, 
wonderful triumph over his nervous weakness- From his youth 
he complained of his timidity, and certainly he had not the kind 
of btildncss which Luther had; but he never shrank from 
dangei’^vhen he believed it was his duty to face it. There arc 
some scenes in his history in which the nervous invalid stands 
out like a great hero. When his indignation was once fairly 
roused, or his resolves finuly fixed, lie would ratljer die than 
flinch from liis purpose. 

There are lighter shades in his character. It is curious to 
find the stern reformer acting as a match-maker and beating 
about for a wife to his friend Virct, and w hen ro]>iilscd in one 
quarter, coutentedly betaking himself to another. Some of 
his letters are playful, but his jilayfnlnoss is scarcely natural 
and easy. lie was fond of affixing nicknames upon his 
enemies, in which tliere is sometimes a trace of Inunuur, but 
more IVecpicntly of bitterness. His frioudslii])s w^cre often 
deep and enduring. There must have been something kindly 
about the man who so captivated in liis youth tlie gentle Du 
Tillct, and in his riper years enchained for life the wayward, 
Iiupctuous Favel. He could not have commanded such homage 
as he received even duryig his life had he not been possessed 
of noble qualities. It has often been debated how a man so 
apparently unsympathising and so harsh could have influenced 
so many minds and achieved the work Avhich he did. M. 
Henan answers that it Avas ^ because he w^as the most CIhristian 
‘ man of his age, and of an age and a eonniry Avhich required 
‘ an aAvakening.’ Hut it is evident the great Semitic scholar 
here uses ‘Christian’ in too Ioav a sense, for he immediately 
adds, ‘ His very inorosity Avap one of the conditions of his suc- 
‘ c,ess; for they who are seriously religious are more easily 
‘ gained by severity than laxity, and prefer narrow to broad 
‘ ])aths.’ Having a higher estimate of what true Christianity 
is than ]VI. Kenan, wc cannot regard #Iohu C^dvin as the most 
t'hristian man of the sixteenth century, nor inrlood aceejit of 
liiin as a high type of ('hristianity in any age; but Ave believe 
Avitli M. Kenan that in times of religious excitement a sevei-c 
])ietv and nari'OAV theology arc sure to fintl devotees by thou¬ 
sands. This may have been one of the secrets of CalvinV 
success. 

Time has wTonglit havoc upon his ideas and institutions, as 
upon everything else. It has even brought about some mar¬ 
vellous revenges. Doctrines akin to those for Avhich SerA'Ctns 
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was burnorthavoloTior hocn pvoachecl in Qcncvoso ])ii]]>iis, and 
are no^v spreading rapidly among the Presbytei’ian pastors ot 
Holland. The Genevese citizens arc now as gay as they were 
in the days of their l)5shops, and laugh, and dance, and sing 
as if Calvin never had lived. The Dutch, notwithstanding 
their national sobriety, have their amusements too without 
fear of the Consistory, In Scotland alone there stilNreinain 
some traces of the ancient austerity, though even there they 
are fast fading away. The struggle for spiritual independence 
still goes on^ and has even spread from Presbyterian to otlier 
Cbnrchcs; but the civil is steadily gaining upon the eccle¬ 
siastical jioAvcr, and some dreamers look forward to the; time 
when the Christianised state shall absorb the Church and be 
one with it. Thus the law of change has been working. Put 
the great outlines of (/Jalvin’s creed and church polity, like 
the great features of the landscape, remain immovable, while 
the little details have liecu effaced by the hand of time. And 
Calvin, Avhatever his faults, must ever be regarded us one of 
the ffreat leirislators of the world. 

With M. Guizot’s and Professor Kampschulte’s books in 
our hands ^ve are able to form a better estimate both of bis 
character and works than we were before. He was neither 
the (lemon painted by Audin nor the divinity portrayed hy 
Henri and D’Aubigne, but a man of Qommanding intellect and 
deep convictions, with bad health and an irritable tcmi>er- In 
the doctrines which he taught and the institutums which he 
reared there is seen, as in all human things, a mixture of good 
and evil; but they have stood the test of time, and earnest 
and religions pco])lc have been reared under their shadow. A 
different man, with liner sensibilities, a more liberal spirit, 
and a more loving heart, could not have achieved liis refonna- 
tion work; and at the end of centuries we are able to pronounce 
tlie effects of tliat work to liave been ujien the wliolo very 
good. 
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AliT. VT.—1- MhvoTiaU of London and Loudon Life hi the 
13/A, 14^/i, and loth Centuries^ translated and edited from 
the early Archives of the City of London. By Henhy T. 
liiLKY, M.A. London: iSfJS. 

2. Some Account of the Parish of Sf, Clement-Danes. By J. 
DrrRWHE. London: 18(59. 

3. Index of the Streets and J^laces m the Metropolis^ necordiny 
to the existiny Nomenrlntare^ compiled in the Dejiortment of 
the Svperinfendivy Architetf of the. Metropolittm Board of 
Works. Ordered to be printccl, I3tli March, 18()8. 

4. Refnrns of the Names of Streets in the Metropolis^ regulated 
hy the Orders of the Board since 185(>, including Streets 
re-named and. Houses nnmheredy Street-names aholished. 
Ordered to be jn-’mted, April 18(58. 

The Northern Heights of London ; comprising Hampstead^ 
liiyhgate^ Muswel! Hilf and Islington. By 
IfowiTT. London: 1869. 


Te any proof nere needed of the affinity between tlie topo- 
o;ra]»her and the historian, it would bo furnished by the 
‘ Street Directory of London’—a ])crrect epitome of the local 
lilstory of our metropolis during the ccntin ios of its growth. In 
one rcs]>ect, it may seem ,a paradox to a«sert that the proper 
value of these materials has not been adequately recognised. 
The ^ Histories of Loudon ’ would form a library by themselves, 
and their bulk, it may be added, has been too often increased 
by su])erflnous re])otition. The very abundance of authorities 
offers fatal attractions in an age of raj^id ‘ book'inaking,’ and 
some of our more recent (‘ompilers must share the reproach of* 
luivhig needlessly retraced pre-occu]ncd ground, without at- 
leiupting to analyse or advance beyond the labours of tlioir 
])rodcccssors. TJi© accumulated researches of Fitzstopben, 
Stow, Camden, Strypo, Maitland, Dodsley, Pennant, Sey¬ 
mour, Malcolm, aiid BrayJey form an almost inexhaustible 
harvest from which succeeding chroniclers have a right to 
glean, if criticism direct their investigations. It is time that 
the coni])aratively easy, however indnstrions ]m)cess of tran- 
scriljlng and collecting should yield to that of classifying, re¬ 
combining, and analysing. 

As an addition, meanwhile, to original sources of informa¬ 
tion, the portly volume edited hy Mr. Riley for the Corpo¬ 
ration of London deserves the cordial welcome of all who 
recc)gnise in antiquarian studies the importam'.c of trustworthy 
aud authentic materials. Taken together with tin* ^ Liber 
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‘ Albns/ with Avhicli his name is also associated, its historical 
value, as a picture of mediaeval Loudon, of its domestic life and 
manners, and the jrradual development of its commercial and 
municipal importance, cannot easily be over-estimated. The 
interest attaclied to this varied repertory extends far beyond 
such notice as our present subject enables us to bestow, but we 
shall’ have frequent occasion to draw attention to its value in 
connexion with the topography of the metropolis. We are 
glad to observe that Mr. Riley, while correcting for the first 
time some <i£ Htow’s inaccuracies^ has amply acknowledged his 
indefatigable industry. In spite of occasional errors, tlic re¬ 
sults of recent antiquarian research tend to confirm the mar¬ 
vellous accuracy of his work, the busy labour of a long and 
well-spent life, which, to use his own woi'ds, cost him ^many a 
‘ weary mile’s travel, many a hard-earned penny and pound, 
‘ and many a cold winter night’s study.’* 

Another ‘ SiirAcy,’ however, on the scale of Stow’s we 
need scarcely cx])ect. .Considering the present dimensions of 
London, a task of sncli magnitude is probably best attempted 
in portions, hy subdividing the ai’ea. Such in character and 
design are DucarePs ‘ Lambeth,’ Parton’s ‘ St. (iilcs,’ Faulk¬ 


ner’s ‘ Chelsea,’ the late Sir Henry Ellis’ ‘ History of Shorc- 
* ditch," and the less erudite but agreeable account of ‘ St. 
‘ (Mement-Dancs,’ coinjnled by Mr. Diprose; but each of these, 
though more or less valuable for purely local information, ami 
oc(^asionnlly ])opularised by anecdote and illustration, obvi¬ 
ously wants the advantages of comprehensiveness and breadth, 
'fhere is still room for an historian of London, who shall com¬ 


bine in a consecutive narrative like that of Pennant, but with¬ 


out the digressions which his want of method entails, the 
minute investigations of topographical rcseax’ch with the 
broader deductions of historical .inquiry. I'lie careful selec¬ 
tion of authoiitics by the late Mr. Cuiiiiingiiam iii his ‘ ITand- 
‘ book of London’—the most valuable compendium of local 
information that we know—affords additional reasons for a sys- 
t(*matic effort of this kind- It is yet to be hoped that some 
one, qualified for the undertaking, shall carry out the schonu' 
which he relinquished. 

The etymology of ^ London ’ is a question for j^hilologists. 


* An edition of Stow’s originjil text, without the voluiuinous ad¬ 
ditions of Ilia coiitiimatora, is much needed. Mr. Riley’s quotations are 
taken from the careful reprint of 1S42, superintended hy Mr. Thoms, 
in a form well-suited to a popular knowledge of its contents, but copies 
of this edition are imfortun<ately scarce, and the same ohjoction applies 
still more strongly to tlie older editipus of 151)8 and IGOo. 
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upon wliicli ihc opinions of authorities by no means concur. 
Whatever may have been its importance in ante-Roman times, 
the derivations usually assigned invest it with a British origin, 
whether we read it Jdtvm-dinas^ the ‘ city in the wood; ’ Lhmy- 
dinns^ the ^ city of ships; ’ or Lyn-dun, ‘ the Inll-fortrcss on 
‘ the lake,’ wdiich has been sup[>oscd at one time to hravc 
covered the lowdands between l)eptfoi'd and Lambeth. • ‘Of 
* its history,’ observes Brayley, * from the inythi(;al date of its 
‘ foundation by the descendant of -dSneas, to the century 
‘ preceding the Roman invasion, even fable itsqlf is silent.’ 
Lndyate^ indeed, is attributed by (leoflTrey of Monmouth to a 
certain ‘ king Lud, a Briton, about 66 n.c.; ’ and 
fjato to ‘ Belinus, king of Britain, and fcllow’-advcnturcr with 
‘ Brennus at the sacking of Rome.’ Maitland, Avith more sober¬ 
ness, adopting the opinion of Lelaiui, <lerives tiie (bniier Irom 
its situation near the Fleet—i.c. floodgate, or tlic ‘Porta 
Fliientana’of London. For the latter, Baal’s-gate or Bel's- 
gatc, is an equally absurd exjAlanation. Though reputed to 
1)0 a Avater-gate, it was in reality, no doubt, an artificial 
harbour and dock, connected by StOAV Avith a later and more 
inglorious oAvner ‘happily named Beling or Biling.’ 'Phe sop- 
])oscd antiejuity of IJowyate, as the y^/cr-gate or water-gate of 
(he Britons, has formed a subject ol‘ much controversy among 
those Avho reject Stow’s 3;eaiHng of ‘ Downgate, so calletl of the 
‘ sudden descending or doAvn-going of that Avay;’ but e\en if 
the former etymology be conceded, evidence is Avantiiig to 
])rove that it existed ])revious to the Roman occu])atiou. 

The natural advantages of posithni which favoured tiui 
existence of the Brilisli stronghold, ]>reserA'ed the iinjjortaiicc 
of th(! Roman Ijondiniuin, at first, rather as a military station, 
covering the ])assagc of the river, tluin as a city and cmporiniu 
of trade. We are inclined to ado])t the theory of tAVo succes¬ 
sive enclosures- -the first, that of a castellum or camp; the 
second, AA^hich ciicom])asscd the Roman (‘ity, boijjg the Avail. 


The area included Avithin this first inilitary circumvallation Avas 
of coriq)aratively small extent, forming, probably, a ])ara]lelo- 
gram, of Avhich the boundaries have occasioned much disjmte. 
Three distinct theories have been put fonA^ard Avilh reference 


to its site. 


The arguments of Dean Gale and Mr. Salmon, 


AvJio j)lacc it south of the Tliaincs, Inue been elaborately con¬ 
tested by Maitland. Mr. Arthur Taylor, on the other hand, 
describes it as extending from AValbrook eastAvard to Billings¬ 
gate, in breadth little more than Cannon Street and East 
Cheap.* Mr. Black, with other antiquaries, selects the 


^ Archa'ologia, vol. xl. p. 41 sqq. 
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‘ quadrangular space between the Thames, the Fleet, and 
‘ Walbrook, naturally defended by water on three sides, anil 
‘ capable of easy defence on the north or land side’;* the 
original occui)ation ol* which site is ascribed by Pennant to 
the Britons, This hy[)othesis, if correct, goes far to deter¬ 
mine the derivation of Old Bailey^ as the ‘ ballium ’ or ® vallum ’ 
of the Prietorian camp, Avhich, consistently with this theory, 
would occupy the eminence on which St. Paul’s now stands. 
Stow, however, explains it as a ‘ chamberlain’s court of old time 
‘ there kept,’ and Maitland as a corruption of ^ Bail-hill, i.e. the 
‘ ])lace of trial for Prisoners.’ The second enclosure, a massive 
wall of brickwork, with loAvers and gates, is usually associated 
with tlie time of Constantine tlie Great, in the early part of 
the fourth century, when the military colony had cxj)andcd 
into a city; but whether built to protect the S])ace already 
occupied by buildings, or merely as an additional defence to 
the camp, must remain a matter of conjecture. A street in 
Finsbury called Londo,n Wall marks a iiortion of its course, 
and the names of its gates survive in some of the principal 
i;ity thoroughfares. Camden derives Aldersyate ‘ab aliiiciis 
^ vcl ab Aldricio Saxone,’ and we notice in old city muniments 
it is frequently spelt Aldrichesgate, but the name, like Aid- 
yate^ probably contains a tradition of its cxtj*eme antiquity. 
U'lirough these gates, originally foiu' in number, ]>asscd the 
military roads, which intersected the Human city, con¬ 
verging in Cheaj)—the ‘forum,’ according to Stukelcy, ol' 
Agricola’s station, which has suggested the somcwliat fanciful 
derivation of Fore StrevL Watliny Street —the Wuthling or 
Cxathelin Street of the Saxons—crossed the Thames either at 
Bowgatc or Billingsgate, and was continued to Dover through 
the Borough in the direction oi Kent Street^ Great Dover Street^ 
and the Old Kent Road. ‘ The oldest way in or about London,’ 
suggests a recent contributor to the ‘ Archscologia,’f ‘is per- 


* Archa?o]ogia, voi. xl. pp. 41 srjq. 

f ‘ Sketch of British and Boinau London,’ by Thomas Lewin, ]!ls(p 
‘ Arch.’ vol. xli. pp. 09-71. The present Watling Street, according to 
Stukeley’s h 3 q)othesis (Itiu. Curios, p. 113 sqq,') is only a vicinal branch 
of the original route, being a continuation of the Oxford Kond through 
llolborn. The real AVatling Street, in his opinion, went through no 
part of the city, but, after diverging westwards in St. George’s Fields, 
crossed the river at Stungate, and pursuing thence a north-westerly 
courae through St. James’s Park, Mayfair, mid part of Hyde l^ark, tra¬ 
versed the Oxford Road on its way to St. Alban’s ;tnd Stony-Stratibrd. 
He jjiaces a secoiid ‘ trajectus’ or ferry between a spot still known u.s 
Siomy Lane, in Southwark, and the fortress, or Arx Palatina, which, 
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‘ haps that which hears the iianics ol' Old IStreiL Old !Stteet 
‘ Koad^ and (further eastward) the Roman Roady leuilinfr to 
‘ “Old Ford”; probably, a British way and ford (»vcr the 
‘ Lea, and older than London itself—forming the original coin- 
‘ munication between the eastern and Avestern counties north 
‘ of the Thames.’ 

The growing commercial importance of London, Avhen einan- 
cil)atcd from garrison rule, pro))ab]y aflbrded a reason Avhy its 
military character should be retained, after the abandonment 
i>f Bntain by the Romans. A Roman ‘ specula/ or A\'atch- 
tower, the Cnstnun Rxploruionim of Stukelcy’s ‘Itinerary,’ 
which stood near the north-Avest angle of (he Avails, Avas appro- 
j»riated by the Saxons for flic same piiri)ose, and received 
the name of burli-beacen (city-beacon)—the Barbican of the 
])resent day. The derivation of Southwark—the Saxon Snth- 
verke—obviously implies the existence of some fortifi(!ation 
bearing that aspect to the city, in all probability a Roman 
station, first formed as a military tHc-de^inmt for their opera¬ 
tions on the north side of the river, and (‘ailed the Borough 
or burff, for the same reason, after tlicir dcj)arture. Of the 
g('nerul aspect of the city itself Ave are almost entirely igno¬ 
rant ; for the nncieiit lines of houses, if any, Averc successively 
obliterated by the ravages of fire and foreign conquest. It 
was probably not until the reign of Alfred tliat Luudenbyrig 
Ubsumed, or rc^covored, its inunici})al importance. Tlie })re- 
sent Addle Street^ Cheapsidc, callotl King Adel Street in early 
records,* has been associated Avith the traditional abode ol' King 
Athclstan, but,as Mr. Cunningham observes, ‘ tlie Saxon Avoi'd 
'■ add is simply noble or nobility, and the street of the nobles 
‘ may perhaj)s be meant,’ Guthuruii s-lano (iioaa' Gutter Lane, 
Chea])side) is derh'cd by Stow from ‘ (ruthurun, sometime 
‘ o^vner thereof,’ a person apparently of Danish or Saxon 
origin, though thC' statement is too vague to be ac(!epted as 
historical. Mention, hoAvcver, is made, on more trustAvorthy 
authority,! of a ‘ court in Jjondon, hetAveen Tiddbeili Street 
‘ axid Savin Street,’ granted by Ethelbald, the Mercian king, 
Avhich shows the early a])pIication of the tex’m ‘ street’ to other 
than the original and main lines of thoroughfare. The site 
and derivation of Aldermanbury seem to convey a tradition of 


in common Avith other antiquaries, he conjectures to have existed 
during tlie Eoinaii doiuinion, on the site now occupied by the Tower. 
* NewcoAirt’s ‘ Kcpertonuiii,’ vol. i. j). 23(). 

f Rugdalc, ‘ Mon. AugL’ vol, i. j). lob, quoted by Turner, ‘ Hietoiy 
* of the Anglo-fcJaxoas,’ vol.iv. p.2o7. 
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the fortified place of meeting of the presidents of the commer¬ 
cial gilds or‘hausen;’ and, afterwards, the principal officers 
of gildated or corporate toiviis. The origin of ward divisions 
is involved in obscurity. ‘ Landownci*s,’ says Ilallam, ‘ both 
‘ secular and ecclesiastical, ]»ossesscd their excdiisive “ sokes’’ or 
‘ jurisdictions both in the City and liberties of Jjondon,’ and 
their influence must have been considerable, as the lawful ]>os- 
sessors of the ‘cnightcngilde-’ Tradition speaks ol* Portaohni^ or 
‘ tlie franchise at the gate,’ as a guild in the time of King Edgar, 
and the mgmory ol‘ its knightenguild is ])rcservcd in Niykt- 
hiijahi The name of Lothimry, according to Stow, rcici s 

to another, and perhaps separate, jurisdiction within the limits 
of the City. Some of the City churches afford an index, from 
their names of dedication, to the antiquity of pai’ochial divi¬ 
sions, and contributed to the local ajtpellations in the neigh¬ 
bourhood. St. Helen’s, Bisho])8gate, is associated by reimiinl, 
with Helena, the niotlicr of Constantine the Croat; St. Swi- 
thin, St. Botolph, and. St. Dunstan mark the j)eriod of the 
Saxons; and St. Bcnet, St. LaAvrcnce, St. JMonys, and St. 
Beonard seem to imply an equally early foundation. Tooln/ 
Street is a singular corruption of St. Olars or St, Olave’s 
Street, so called from the patron saint of that parish, St. Olaf 
the Dane; and St. Mary Overy—i.c. over the Bie or water— 
is designated by Stow as a religious foundation existing before 
the Conquest, though his statement is impugned by authorities 
that command respect. The origin of St. Clement Danes has 
received various interpretations, more or less founded on fiction 
or conjecture. Stow describes it briefly as the burying-plaee 
of ‘ Harold, a Danish king, and other Danes;’ Pennant as 
the place where certain Danes wert! massacred ; and Stjy[)e, 
on the authority of Fleetwood, as the asylum aud synagogue 
of a remnant, who were ‘ mamed to linglish women.’ Farther 
westward, on a rude aud se(|ue8tcred islet called 'riiorn-ey, (»r 
the Isle of Thorns, stood a ‘ little nuniastery, built to the 
‘ honour of (rod and St. Peter,’ aud the name of Peter' s-etje, oi- 
island, which still lingers in the low' land of Battersea, records 
the humble predecessor of Wcstminster Abbey. 

The antiquity of our suburban topography deserves a i)ass- 
ing notice. Viewed in contrast with the general changes 
incident iq)on the Norman Conquest, it exhibits an apj)arent 
anomaly, intelligible, however, to all who are familiar w'ith the 
]>ceuliar tenacity of loeal appellations, especially those (uni- 
neeted with the original owners of the soil. Outside the City 
walls a wide and sweeping revolution took place in the tenure 
of landed proi)erty. The power of the Saxon thanes, the sue- 
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ccssors of tlie carls, was eclipsed l>y tlie splendour of tlio early 
Norman aristocracy ; and tlieir manorial estates, confiscated to 
the Crown, were converted into ecclesiastical be(iuests, or 
sul)divided into military fiefs ainonf^ the adherents of the Con¬ 
queror. But the names of the former landowners survived 
their dLsposscssion, and the local ])hraseology of the conquered 
was adopted by the conquerors. Bayswater, i. c. Baynard\^ 
watering^ is almost a solitary excei>tiou, if wc accept the proh- 
nblc explanation of the term, Avhich connects it with Bainardus 
or Baitfnardus, a Norman associate of William, whose name 

and cit^' stronarhold arc conrtneinorated in the "ward of Castle 
^ ~ 

Jinymtrd, Chipkam^ the seat in the early part of the eleventh 
century of Osg'od Clapa, a Danish nobleman, passed under 
the same name into the hands of Geoffrey de Mandcville. 
Brivtou and Bermondsey are clearly of Saxon derivation. 
The former—styled Brixistan in the Domesday Book—is 
identified, by a reasonable conjecture, with a ‘ stone or 
‘ land-mark erected by a landed proju'ietor of that })eriod, tlie 
‘ name of Brixiiis or Brice being common among the Anglo- 
* Salons;’ the latter--Z>Vor7//7/;/^/’.v-c//c, or island—Avith tlie 
‘ property of some Sjixou or Danish thane, insulated to some 
^ (»xtont by Avatercourses connected Avitb the ^Diamcs,’* Stepney 
—tlic Stibbenliidde, or Stelienheth, of early records—similarly 
rtjcalls the memory of its original jiossessor; the affix, accord¬ 
ing to its ancient orthography, apparently indicating the 
Ind (»r ha!i’C(liuin ol‘ a Saxon freeman. The manor of Knt- 
sitiffton fell to the share of Gooffi’cy, Bishoj) of Constance, but 
ils (‘arly apjicllation remained unchanged by the transfev. 
Aiithoritics agree in connecting its etymology Avith Cbeiiisi, :i 
jiropcr name—i.c. tlie Chenesi-tvn of tlie Domesday Book, Avhich 
ascribes its former possession, like that of the manor of Lile- 
stonc (Lisson Green), to a thane and servant of Edward the 
CVnifcssor. 


A similar interest is attached to that class of local appella¬ 
tions, of Anglo-Saxon origin, Avliich distinguish, to this day, 
the natural features of early Eondon. No city cun be said to 
oAvc its situation to accident alone ; and those physical pecu¬ 
liarities Avhich ill part determined its foundation are not unfre- 
qucntly jierpetuated in its later topograjihy. The associations 
of infancy adhere, in spite of change, to the period of maturity. 
A marsh, a hill, a stream, a ford, are found to determine the 
x.aine of a square, a street, or a populous district of houses. 
‘ It cannot be doubted,’ says Mr. Kemble, ‘ that this class of 


* Bray ley and Britton’s ‘ History of Surroy,’ vol. iii. p. 1G9. 
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^ local names possesses an inherent vitality Avhich even the 
* urgency of conquest is frequently unable to destroy,’* So 
it has been with our metropolis. Much as the encroachments 
of building, during the lapse of centuries, liave altered the 
original configuration and elevation of the soil, the class of 
local appellations thence derived survives to form an important 
element in our present strcct-noinenclaluro. We need offer 
no apology for extracting fx'om a work which wo have re¬ 
cently reviewed t a passage, remarkably graphic and accu¬ 
rate, to illustrate our remarks:— 

^ Above tlie river (says Dean Stanley) rose a long range of liills, full 
of wild deer, wild bulls, and wild boars, of which the higln^st points 
were IIami)Stead and Highgate, A dcsohitt', moor or fen, marked still 
by the uaiiies of Flnshurij^ Fcnchvrch Street, and ^Joarfidds^ which in 
winter was covered with w’Uter and often I'rozcn, occuj)i**d the plateau 
immediately north of tlte city. As the slope of the hills descended 
steeply ou the strand of the river, slight ominences, of stiff clay, broke 
the ground still more perceptibly. Tow’cr Jlill, Cornliill, and Ludgate 
Hill remind us that the old London, like all capitals, took advantage of 
whatever strength was afforded by natural situation; and, tliorefbre, as 
we go up to Coi'nhill, the travlitional seat of British chiefs and Itonum 
governors, us we feel the ground swelling under our feet when Ave begin 
the ascent from Fleet Street to St. Paul’s, or as we sec the oininenco ou 
which stands the ToAver of London, the oldest fortress of our Korman 
kings, we have before us the reasons Avhich have fixed Avluit is properly 
called the “ City ” of London on its present? site. 

‘ And yet again, Avhilst the first dwellers of the land Avero thus en¬ 
trenched on tlioir heights by the riverside, they AA^ere at once protected 
and refreshed by the clear swift rivulets Avhich rushed doAvn from the 
higher hills tlirough the winding valleys intersecting the oavthon bul¬ 
warks oil which the old fastnesses stood. These streams still surviA'^o 
in the depths of the sevi crs Avhich they cleanse, and in tlie streets to 
whicli they give their names. On the eastern side of the Long stroaiii 
{ijanghorne) of “ sweet water ” flowed from the fens (of Fencliurch), 
and tlien broke into the “shares or small rills” of Sharehorne and 
Souilibome, by which it reached the Thames. By St. Stephen’s, Wat- 
hroolc, probably forming the western boundary of the Roman fortress 
of London, there flows the Brook of London Wall—the Wall Brook, 
which, when swelled by winter floods, rushed with such violence doAvn 
its gulley, that, even in the time of StoAv, a young man was swept away 
by it. Holbom Hill takes its name from the Old Boin-ne, “ the Ancient 
River,” which, rising in High Holborn, ran down that steep dccliAuty, 
and turned tlie mills at Turnmill (or Turnbull) Street, at the bottoiii: 
the River of Wells, as it was sometimes called, from tliose once conse¬ 
crated springs which now lie choked and bimied in ClerkenAvell, and 


* Preface to the ‘ Codex Diplomaticus .^Evi Saxonici,’ ed. 18-15. 
t Edin, Rev. vol. civ., 1866. 
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Holy Well, and St. Clement’s Well—the scene in the INliddlo Ao'os of 
iniiny a sjicrod and festive pageant wliiuli gathered round their gi-oeii 
margins. Fleet J^itch and Fleet Street mark the course ol“ th(‘ “ F'le(.t" 
or “ swift ” brook, rising in the breezy slopes of Hampstead.’ (I’l. 
5. G.) 

We have hero the plain and obvious derivation of Walbrook, 
not ‘ Galus brook, of a Roman captain slain by Asclcpiodatus, 
‘ and thrown thereina conjecture which even Stow has men¬ 
tioned only to ridicule, and which is worthy of those whose 
special ]n-oviuce it is to dignify antiquity beyond its merits. 
Slow’s derivation of Ilolboro, however, is contradfeted bv its 
early orthography. ‘ The name,’ ob.servo.s a Avriter in tlie (xen- 
tleman's Magazine,* ‘ is probably derived from local charac- 
‘ teristics, Avhich can even now bo traced, though sucli 
‘ groat changes have taken place in the elevation of the soil.’ 
Of these ‘ consecrated springs’ the majority are found attached 
to some religious foundation ; and the veneration for holy Avells, 
Avhich formed one feature of paital power in the fourtcentli 
century, invested them with su]>erstitious importance. Some, 
like Sf. Clement's IVell, ChadweU, and Brideicell, bear the 
name of the saint to whom they were dedicated. The Avater of 
Holywell, called Sadler's IVells, after its rc-discovery in 1(583 
by a person of that name, Avho, folloAviug the prevailing fashion, 
built a music-hall on the site, Avas famed foi- miraculous cures 
leigned by the ])riests of’the priory of ClerkeuAvcll to proceed 
from the efficacy of their prayers, A sj)riug called Mousewell 
accpiircd an etiually fictitious celebrity; and the chapel built 
on MiisAvell Hill, and dedicated to ‘ Our Lady of Muswelt,’ 
Ibrnied a favourite resort of jiilgrlms.f The name of Clerkcn- 
Avell carries us back to the ecclesiastical origin of the drama • 
and Skinner's Well, adjoining, Avas the scene of similar JScri])- 
tnral reju-esentations jterformed by the Skinners of London, 
Various other springs, such'as Goswell, the ancient Gode’s- 
Avcll, and Bayuiyge Wells, Cold Bath Fields, Avcrc found on the 
banks of the river thence called, or bubble<l up in the Onany- 
‘ H)untaincd ’ pastures around the Rcav RiA'cr Head. Some 
local names of similar import, .such as Cninhertvell, Milkwell 
Slockwell, and Shudwell, occur in the southern suburbs but 

the--T-. -u„.i c.. ..i. . i ?. i . ^ . 



* Vol. exeix., 185(}, p. 486. 

•f Norden’fl Spec. Brit. pp. 36, 37, 
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itself is identified l)y its early ortlio"raj)ljy with the Isrldnne^ 
or 'hill of iron/ of the fSjixons; so called, in all probability, 
from the mineral properties of its waters. ^\^estvvard, in tlie 
fiats of Westminster, 

‘A stream onmo np by llm street (wc quote again Dean Stanley), 
thcnco called Cluinnel Itow—afterwards corrupted into (’anou Kow, 
Irom* its being the residence ol‘ the canons of St. Stephen—^tlirougli 
Gardiner’s Lane, wliieli was crossed hy a ford or a hoat till the time of 
Henry L, whose good Queen huilt a bridge over it. . . . 'Jlion, tlirougli 
Prince’s Street (forinorly, from this stream, called Long Dit(h) anotln'r 
channel beg^Tn, and continued through Dean Street and College Street, 
till it iell again into tlic 'I’liamos hy Millbnnk Street, wdiero, in later 
days, an abl)ot’s mill stood on the hanks of the stream. 

* From Hampstead descended in a torrent, Avhich has scattered its 
name right and left along its course, the brook of the Aye or Fyc, so 
called probably from the Ej'^e, or island, of Avhich it lonned the oastorii 
honndar}^ and after\Yards Umiiliarly oorriqited into the A*/i* Jhmrn^ 
T'vtffo hoani^ Ttihwih* It is recognised first by the chapel of St. Mary 
on its hanks, Mdrjf-le^honrne (now comtj'led into Marylehonc) - then 
Ity ]>rooL‘ Street, Next, tailing in a cascade-down ‘‘Aye Hill” (Hay 
liili), it ran ont through the (Jrecn Ihirk, and wliilst a thin stream 
loiiiul its way througli what is now culled the King’s Scliolars’ Pond 
Sewer into tlie Thames, its wntei’s also spread tlirongli tlie morass 
(wliich was afterwards called Irom it the manor of Eyebury or Ehury) 
intf> the vast Jiulinga fen,’ (Pp. 7, 8.) 

Another brook, the fFntljoiirjie, now the Kanelagh sower, 
rose in the nortb-westem suburb of Paddington, and passing 
llirougli HaysAvatcr to \\’^estbonrne Place, Sloanc Square, fell 
into the Tliaines at Chelsea. 

Wc pass to the more ])urely historical portion of our subject. 
It may be divided into three distinct periods: the first including 
a notice of mediasval ecclesiasticism and the early organisation 
of trade; tlie second (from the dissolution of rciiglons houses 
to the Kestoration), tlic dispossession of the clergy by the 
nobility, and the final evacuation of the city by the latter aflci- 
the Fire; the tliird, their successive settlements in the western 
suburbs. 

It has been estimated that the various religious houses and 
their appendages occupied nearly tw^o-thirds of the entire area 
of early London, and that about one-fifth of the population 
Avas associated in the communities thus formed. An age of 
superstition, as usual, gave birth to impostors. Kcligious 

^ ' Others,’ says Fuller in his ‘Worthies,’ ‘ -will have it culled from 
‘ Twa and Burne, that is, two rivulets, Avhich it seems meet near to the 
‘ ])laoe.’ Ita later associations appear to have suggested the mor<,‘ 
ianciful absurdity of tie and bnnt. 
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liospitality was abused by a host ol‘professional mendicants—the 
Faitours or Fewtors^ long before, of Fetter Lane. Forgers of 
jia.])al bulls plied their trade in secret within the privileged pre¬ 
cincts of St. Martin’s-le-Grand; another, more venturesome, 
< walked about the City with a box of iron,’ pretending to bo a 
collector for the Hospital of Bedlam, and solicited alms and 
works of charity. Hermitages undoubtedly existed at a re¬ 
mote period within and around the City. The origin of //cr- 
viifMffc Street, Wapping, dates back, according to Stow, to this 
age. Tliree are mentioned in Mr. liiley’s pages ; one on 
Jjoiulon Wall—apparently a favourite abode of recluses,—an¬ 
other near Aldgate, and a tliird in Mugwcll (now Monkwell) 
Street, Cripplegatc—the ‘ Porta Coutractorum,’ ‘ so called,’ 
says INIaitland, ‘from cripples who begged there.’ 

The abbots, meanwhile, cs])ccially of the large Benedictine 
convents, were persons of ‘ almost episcopal magnitude.’ 
AVesi minster Abbey, the earliest and most important, now 
liiirly emerged into history, could boast also of some important 
(le[)cndencies, including Kilburn—the Saxon Jjcle, cf»ld, and 
boui'ji, rivulet—a nunnery on Hampstead Downs, still marked 
by KUburn Priory^ Priory lioad^ and Abbey Lane \ and St. 
flames’s, originally a nunnery for lepers, whose ])atron saint 
Si. Bgidius has left his name in the parish of *SY. Giles. 


‘ Oil iho north-east, separated from tlic abbey by a loop: ranp^c; oi’ 
meadows, in which stood the country village of (’liaring, was anotlier 
enclosure, hiiowu b}’’ the naine of the (Jovent (lardoii-—or ralher in 
Nonnati French, the Convent Garden, ■whence tlio ])resont Ibnu Cluvcnt 
(hirden—with its grove of Fhns and ]>astures of huoij Acre, and of the 
Seres. 


Vineyar Yurd^ i.e. Vinegarden Yard, still marks the site of 
the ancicTit vineyard fattached to this convent. At the eastern 
extremity of Finsbury Moor stood another Benedictine nunnery, 
founded in 1127 by Robert Fitzgelrau, canon of St. Paul’s, 
and called llaliw'ell from a sjiring of Avatcr attaelicd to it, 

‘ SAveet, Avliolesomc, and clear,’ now ])erpctiiated in llolyvndl 
How , Shoreditch. St. Helen!*Place^ Bisboj)Sgate Street 
^^'ith^n, preserves the memory of a similar establishment, tJjc 
inmates of Avhich {^iniuclium) have given their name to Mineiny 
Lane, as the proprietors of some tenements in that thorongh- 
iare.f South of the river, in Soutliwark, stood the magnificent 


* Stanley’s * Memorials,’ ]). S5‘J. 

f Stow, p. (JT) (ed. Thoms, 1812). A shnilar term was applied to 
some 2>ro])erty at Leathorhead, Avhich belonged to Ivilljurii Priory, and 
Avas styled the manor of Miinchyns (inaiierium numcalium). 
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priory or abbey of St. Saviour’s, founded in 1082 by Ayhviii 
Child, citizen, on land granted by William liufus to the prior 
and monks of the Cluinac Convent. ' The ancient buildings 
‘ were not wholly demolished until 180G, when Ahhet/ Street 
‘ was erected on their site. The north gate led into the great 
‘ close of the abbey, now Bermondsei/ Square i and Grartye 
* Road -was built on the ])asture ground belonging to the mo- 
‘ nastery.’ * The Carthusians were never very numerous in 
London. Their monastery, founded by Sir Walter Manny in 
the reign of Edward III., surVives in the w^ell-known cor¬ 
ruption of the Charter House, and the original title of its 
inmates in the adjoining Carthusian Street, On the site of SL 
Jotuds Square stood the venerable priory of St. «lohn of Jeru¬ 
salem, ibunded by Jordan Briset in 1100, for the -warlike order 
of the Knights Hospitallers. The residence of their prior was 
in the manor of Tolentun (now Tollivgton Road\ Highbury, 
and the district of St Joluis Wood formed part of his jiosscs- 
aions. Another manor-house belonging to this order st-ood in 
ihc ])arisli of St. John’s, Southwark, and the name of Shad 
Tha^nes^ a street junning parallelnvith the river, may possibly 
be an abbreviation of St. John-at-Thames. Rakere Street^ 
Snuthficld, commemorates the founder of the convent of Si. 
Jiartliolomow, as Great Coram marks the originator, in 

later days, of the Eonndling Hosjutal. Highbury Barn now 
uccu])ie.s tlic site of the monks’ barn, situated on their sub¬ 
urban estate; and the district of Canonhurq was granted in 
the reign of Edward HI., by Sir Kalph dc Berners,f lo Ihe 
prior and canons of that house. 

The memory ol* the mendicant orders, introduced in tlie 
thirtccnlb century, is similarly preserved, and their names slill 
linger in their ancient places of .habitation. Ojiposite Bride¬ 
well, within tlic wall, which was enlarged to receive them, 
stood the great house of jZ>/a67{/]rm7*.v, founded about 1276 by 
the Archbishop of Canterbury, from part of the ruins of the 
ancient Arx Palatina. Eai’thcj- west, in what was called a cen¬ 
tury later ‘ the suburbs of London,’ wc find the ‘ House of the 
‘ Brethren of Mount Carmel,’ or Whitefriars, a church and 
convent of that order, built in 1241. The name of Broad Sane- 
iaary^ at Westminster, remains to indicate a j>rivilege which 


* liruyley and Britton’s ‘ History of Sun*ey,’ vol. v. ]>. 83. 
t The owner of Bornertsbiiry (Barnsbiuy) who died in 1297, also 
comincnioratcd \\\ Berner^ lload^ Islington, llalton Road aJid Tvffnell 
Park are from Sir William Haltoii and John Jolliffe Tuffiiell, Esq., two 
successive owners of ihc district in the last ccniurv. 
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this precinct also enjoyed, and Tvliicli j^ave to the ‘ Alsatia ’ of 
the seA^cnteciitli century an evil reputation siiflBciently fami¬ 
liarised by Macaulay. The MinorieH records the original site 
ol‘ an abbey of nuns or ininorcsscs of the order of St. Clair, 
but the name of the Grey Friars became locally extinct on the 
convci-sion of their convent into Chnst’s Hospital. The 
familiar street of Amtinfriars marks the headquarters of the 
Augiistines, established there about 1243 by Humphrey 
Bohun, Karl of Hereford and Essex, and the convent and hos- 
jhtal of St. Mary Spittle, Bishopsgate, founded, as early as 
1197, still exists in the names of Sp!tal Square, Spital Street, 
and ihe crowded district of SjntalJiddit, 

Associated with these monastic fraternities, both by pro- 
iession and residence, were the superiors of the principal 
monasteries throughout England—almost exclusively, Mr. 
liiley observes, of Norman descent—many of whom transferred 
their abode to London soon after the Conquest. The names 
ul' some have survived the eflUicts of the dissolution. Near 


Hattie Bridge Wharf, in Southwark, stood the town-mansion 
of the Abbot of Battle, and a cluster of meanly-built alleys 
and passages called The Maze, takes its name from ^the in- 
‘ tricacies of his magnificent gardens.’ Peterhorougk Court, 
8t. Pauls, is associated with the residence of the abbot of 
Pcterbonmgh; and a place called Bevis Marks (a corruption 
of Buries Marks), as Avell as Burg Street, Mitre Street and 
Scpiare, and Hcneage Lane, near Aldgatc, with the town-house 
and gardens of the mitred Abbot of Bury, granted after the 
dissoiution, says Stow, to ^ Thomas licneage the father, and to 
‘ Sir Thomas, his son.’ 


Added to these were the town-houses of the bishops and 
nobility, the city magnates of the Middle Ages, In Winchester 
Street^ 8(nithwaj*k, stood thc mansion of the bislio]) of that see, 
built as curly as 1107; in Bochester Row, Lambeth, that of 
tlie bishoi)s of Kochester, reserved for their reception ‘ when 
‘ they came to attend Parliament ’ by Ghuivilic in 1197, when 
Ihe manor of Lambeth was exchanged with the Archbishop of 
Canterbury. In Stepney, a country village till the time of 
Elizabeth, stood the park and palace of the Bishop of London, 
the scene of a parliament under Edivard I. His town-house, 
in the thutcenth century, is still marked by the name of Lon» 
dondumse Yard, within the ]»rccinc1s of St. Paul’s. He was 
the lord .of the soke of Cornhill, and had the right of levying 
one stick from every cart laden with wood, as it passed through 
Bishopsgate —the building of which tradition assigned to his 
predecessor ErkcnAvald in 675—on condition that he provided 
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the gate with hinges* '\^^estwiird, but still within the City- 
liberties, we find mention in 1388 of the ^hostel of the Bishoj) 

‘ of Salisbury,’ noAv converted into Salishary Courts Fleet 
Street. Tlic town-house of Ralph Novill, Chancellor of Eng¬ 
land and Bishop of Chichester, built in 1228 on land granted 
by the King, survives in the names of Chichester Rents and 
BishOp^s Courts Chancery Lane. Eh/ Plav.e^ built in 1776, 
occu})ies the site of his brother-prelate’s palace in Holborii, 
and Saffron Hill and Vine Street rose on liis vineyard at the 
time of the Revolution. ^ 

Tlie City, meanwhile, formed the headquarters of the nobility, 
and the point from which their westward migration first com¬ 
menced. The fashionable suburb, if any, was the East End. 
Lysons describes Bethnal Green as a corruption of Bathon 
Hall, the residence of an opulent family of that name, wlio 
were large landowners in Stepney under Edwai’d I. In tlic 

* pleasant fields ’ of Whitechapel, on the open donns ol' 
Hackney, along the shatly lanes of Poplar, stood the country 
mansions of the aristocracy, and ^gentlemen of tiie city,’ says 
Stow, ‘ built their houses here for air.’ The manor of Shore¬ 
ditch was granted by Richard II. to the Duke of York and 
the Earl of Rutland. Its etymology aj)pears uncertain. The 
ti’aditiunal allusion to the husband of Jane Shore is a vulgar 
error; Pennant derives it from ‘ its loi‘d. Sir iJolm dc Soi’dicli, 

* an erudite lawyer in the confidence of Edward III.’ The 
‘ West-end,’ it is needless to say, did not then exist. Knights- 
bridge consisted of a stone bridge over the Tyburn, ^ regarded 

* as a military ])ass against the robbers who infested tlie dcc]> 

* morass and wild lieath which are now Belgravia and Vincent 

‘ Square.’* To those who now contrast Belgravia with tlic 
City, the earlier choIi.;e of .the nobility no doubt appears 
remarkable. The aspect, on the other hand, ol’ the area 
within the walls, so far as scattered evidence enables 'one to 
judge—for no maps of medlaival London exist—resembled its 
present jihysiognomy in one particular only—the irregularity 
of its lines of thoroughfare. Stately mansions stood where 
now arc crowded alleys, surrounded, it is true, by pu^'crty 
and squalor, but in the midst of gardens; and open spaces were 
found in the very heart of tlie metropolis. Of St. Martin’s 
Pomary, in Ironmonger Lane, Stow writes in 1599, ‘it is suji- 
‘ posed to be of apjiles growing where houses arc now lately 
‘ built myselff have seen large coidplaces tlierej^ Too much 

. stress, however, has been laid on this change of noble residences 


Stanley’s ‘ Memorials of Wcbtuiiasler Abbey,’ p. 358. 
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1() prove a corresponding clianf^e in social conditions. The ori* 
giniil choice of situation Avas in fact dictated by necessity. A 
city necessarily expands in proiK)rtion to the facilities or freo- 
doni ol‘ locomotion ; want of iutcrconiinunication between its 
])arts tends to concentrate and confine. Civic jealousy, or in¬ 
dependence, inoreoA'cr, Avas naturally most vigilant, from obvious 
motiA'es of self-interest, in enforcing personal security in the 
immediate liomc of its jurisdiction. A regular fossc encircled 
the City, part of Avhich, as the subsequent receptacle of dead 
tlogs and I'efusc, survives in jibe name of lloundsditch. The 
great gates Averc closed each night till sunrise, and the wiokcls 
shut, when the last stroke of the curfcAV rang out from St. 
Alartiu’s-le-Graud.* Porters Averc sAvorn to prevent lcpci‘s 
entering the city; at each gate AA'cro stationed tAvo sergeants, 
‘ skilful men and fluent of speech,’ to o\)cn them by day ; and, 
at Ludgatc, ^ eight men avcU armed and strong, to Avatch by 
** night.’t The llarbican Avas at an eai*]y period committed to 
the custody of men of rank. W(? find it-, under the name of tlu^ 
manor of Base Court, givc!i by Edward HI. to the Earl of 
Suffolk, and afterwards in the possession of Lord Willoughby 
do Eresby. lierch Lane is derived by StoAV from Sir Nicholas 
<I<^ la Beech, lieutenant of the ToAver in the same rcigJi. 
Hard by stood (xartcr House (now Garter Court), \\\c original 
town residcn(*e of the Eifrls of Southainjdon, bclbrc their re¬ 
moval Avestward to Soho. We must bear in iniiul also the 
])rcscncc of the Court, the invariable attraction of fashion. To 
tjdward II,—more fortunate in Ibis respect than Charles I.- - 
the city ])roved the stronghold of the royal cause, in his dissen¬ 
sions Avitli the Earls of Lancastcj* and Hereford. Henry III. 
made the Tower his principal residence, Jind ‘ to liim,’ says 
Hi’ayley, ‘it is indebted for most of that im])ortancc and sjden- 
^ dour Avluch, until the time of Elizabeth, occasioned it to bo 
" rro(ju(*ntly inhabited by our Sovereigns.! IVcHtmoreJand 
Ihiildluys, Aldersgute Street, and Northumberland. Alley, Een- 
(diurch Street, mark the residence of the tAVo uoldc families of 
Nevil and. Percy. Adjoining Newgate stood the ‘ Inn ’ of the 
Beauchamps, Earls of Wanviek, now knoAvii by Warwick 
Hiptare and Warwick Lane% and the inausion of flohn, Duke 
of Bretagne and Earl of Kiehmond, a contemporary of EdAvard 
11., still exists in the curious corruption of TAttle Britain, 
U])pcr Thames Street avjis filled Avith houses of tlie great, from 
its j>roximity, no doubt, to the river and the Tower. The 


* Uiky, 

! Londiniaua, vol. i. p. 02. 


f Ibid. p. 21. 
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jmlace of Edward the Black Prince stood on FisJi Street Hill; 
at Brokenwliai-f* lived the Bigods and Mowbrays, Eaids and 
Dukes of Norfolk, after their removal from the site o£ Norfolk 
Roto, Lambeth; and the house of the Earl of Worcester, in 
the fifteenth century, occupied the present Worcester Place. 
Suffolk Tmuc records its original possession by the faitiily of 
the De la Poles; and the adjoining alley of Ducks-foot J.ane 
now indicates the ‘ Duke’s foot-lane, or ])rivate road from his 
‘ garden to the river.’* The ancient liberty of Cold Ilar- 
brougli (u6w (!orru])ted into Ct»lc-harhour Ijane) was leased 
by the Earl of Hereford and Essex under Edward III. The 


iiaiuc has been taken to have originally signified ‘ a place of 
‘ entertainment of travellers and droveis, who only required 
‘ rest and fodder for their horses or cattle, as distinguished 
‘ from the warm lodging and provisions of an iun.'f Some 
isolated edifices stood in the western suburbs, besides the e}ns- 
copal mansions in the Strand; and the names of the ‘ inns ’ of 
(’ourt retain the titles 'of their first possessors. The origin of 
Lincoln’s Inn, Eurnival’s Inn, and Clifford’s Inn dates back to 


the fourteenth century; and the names of Gray's Inn and 
Portpool Lane mark the ancient manor of Portpole, the resi- 
dejjce of the Lords Gray of Wilton from 1315 till the rciirn of 
Henry Vll. 

We pass to that branch of the local nomenclature of London 
which is associated with trade, perhaps the most instructive 
jKirliou of our subject. The earliest commercial imjmrtance of 
Ckcr Lunden—exaggerated by some, depreciated by others— 
we are not concerned to discuss. The name of Rotlierkithe, i. c. 
hryhrix h^>?, as the plnce where oxen were landed, and the more 
doubtful etymology of Lambeth or Lamhhitke, as the landing- 
l)lace for sheep, suggest an inquiry into the early imi)ort t rade 
of the inetrojmlis, a chapter in its history b,y no means w'orked 
out. Garlick Ililhe supplied in later days the market hold on 
Oarlick Hill. Stow’s derivation of Queenhithe, as ‘pertaining 
‘ to the (^uccn,’ is contested by Mr. Riley, whose suggestion 
that it took its name from ‘quern’ or com landed there, is 
supported by its spelling ‘ Comhithe ’ in documents of the 
twelfth century. Two corn markets existed within the walls; 
the one, Cornlii.ll, noted for its cheap corn from the days of 
Malmesbury, till its invasion by the ‘ jdielipers or fripperers, 

‘ dealers in second-hand clothes and furniture,’ when it was 
removed to the ancient manor of Sir Hugh Nevill, known as 


* Cunningham’s ‘Handbook of London,’ cd. 1850, p. 330. 
I Archseol. vol. xl. p. 43. 
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* The Lcden HalJ; ’ the other, ^ on the pavement 'within jS'ew- 
‘ oj)poKitc the Friars IMinors,’ v liere Panyrr Alley ^\\\\ 
marks the abode of the ‘ Panyers/ or makers of bakers’ baske ts, 
in the fourteenth century. Bread Street^ CIicai)side, amis an 
o])en market iu 1302 for the bakers of Bromley and Stratford- 
]f>Bo\v, AAho were forbidden to sell bread in their shops or 
Jionses. East Cheap and Chejqmde^ the ancient West Chcapini*' 
ov Chci)e 5 arc of obvious derivation. The latter aj)])ears to have 
hem a ^common market for any manner of merchandise,’ until 
supplanted by Cornhill. Mark —originally Mart— Lane de¬ 
rives ils name from the privilege of fair accorded by Edward 1. 
1o Sir Thomas Ross of Hatnlakc, Avhose manor of Blanch 
.Vplelon became con'upted into Chapel Court \ and Cloth 

Fair was the annual rendezvous of the drapers of London, Avho 
ranged their stalls round the great close of 8t. BartholomcAv’s, 
uiuler S])ecial license granted by Henry II. to the priors. The 
Poultry is mentioned as early as 1317, its original name, ac¬ 
cording to Stow, having been Scalding Alley, as the place 
where ihc ponltiy Aveve scalded; and the butchers of Eastchcap 
have left their memory in the name of Pndditiy Lancy once 
hik'd with their scalding-houses for hogs. Mention occui'S iu 
early city records of the ‘Market of Graschurche’—now 
Graveehareh onginally a herb market; but the kin¬ 

dred derivation of Fcnchurch, quasi ^ fcenuwy is more ingenious 
than probable. Old. Fish Street and Fish Street llitl mark 
I he earliest liaunts of the fishmongers; and lYig Lane is iden¬ 
tified Avith a family of that name (AndrcAV Trig, fishmonger, is 
mentioned in 1378), Avho long dAvelt in Up})cv Thames Street 
(j). 42/)). AVe find them also ‘beneath the pent-houses, adjoin- 
" iiig the Siocks’s flesh-market,’ and Friday Street^ Chcaj)side, 
as old as 1303, is derived ,by StOAv from the ‘fishmongers 
‘ dwelling there, and sciwing Friday’s market.’ 

The in(! 0 )-poration of the various df)mostic trades Avithin the 
Cily contributed in no small measure to the municipal as 
Avell as the commercial importance of mediaival London. The 
guikLsmen of the tenth century had been the earliest i'cj>resen- 
tatives of trade and the first chumiiions of civic indopendenee; 
and the alliance between commerce and municipal liberty, thus 
early established, and further confirmed by the tAvofold 
character of the guilds themselves, by the primitive functions 
of aldermen, and by the institution of ])ort-gevcfen, or custo¬ 
dians of the inai’ket, Avas perpetuated in the sujiervising authority 
exercised by the Mayor and Corporation over the various asso¬ 
ciations of trade. Every trade was bound to present to the 
City authorities the names and residences of its members; the 
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election of wardens was subjected to their control; the articles 
or ‘ ordinances ’ of each trade were submitted first to their 
approval (p. 239); the wages and ])rices within the t'ity were 
fixed by their i'cgulations(p. 253). The articles of the !S[mrricrs 
recite that ‘no alien of another country, or foreigner* of 
this Qountry sliall follow and use the said trade, unless he is 
‘ enfranchised before the Mayor, Aldermen, and Chamberlain ’ 
(]). 227). Space forbids us to do justice to this interesting 
subject; but Mr. KIley’s pages afford abundant materials for 
the investigation, AVe must confkie our remarks to one feature 
of importaiJccN clearly illustrated by the strcet-noincnclaturc 
of London. We mean the local separation of the difiorent 
trades, alluded to by Fitzstephen, and subsequently enforced 
by civic enactment. The object of this arrangement, often 
misinterpreted, was to enable the overseers or wardens to do 
their duty by periodical visitation; to ‘ facilitate the punisb- 
‘ ment of members transgressing the ordinances ^ ( 2 >. 380); and 
to ‘ 2 )i*cvcnt bad work being ibisted off on customers, to the 
‘ discredit ol‘ the trade’ (p. 361). Caudlcicich (now C'anuon) 
Street Avus tlic hcad-quartei’s of the Waxchandlcrs, a thriving 
trade in the days of Popery. Soper Lane (now (iucen Street, 
Chcapside), belonged to the ‘ supers ’ or makers of soaj)—Stow’s 
‘Alan le Soper’was 2 >robably one of this fraternity—until 
superseded by the Pepperers or S^Jiccrs under Edward II., 
and by the Curriers or Cordwainers seventy years later (]>. 33). 
Cordwamer Street is mentioned as far back as 1307, and Houer 
Lane, Smithfield, is of equal autiquity. The Goldsmiths, the 
Silversmiths, the Ironmongers, the Painter-stainers, have all 
left their names in the neighbourhood of Chcapside; tin; 
(hitlers in Cutler Street, Houndsditch, their original i)hice ol’ 
settlement; the Horners in /wA/mrw Court, Whitechapel; the 
Avcalthy fraternity of the IVIerchant Tailorg in Threadnevdle 
—properly Threeneedle Street. A civic ordinance restricts 
the freemen-skinnei*s to i/Md^t-Row, ‘ so named from the suh'. 
‘ of the fur called “ budge,” prepared lambskin or goatskin,’ and 
Skinner Street, Bishopsgatc, marks the principal habitation of 
the trade under Richard II. Fouuder\s Court remains in Loth- 
bury, the abode in later days of the Brassfounders, avIio have 
been fancifully suj)posed to have given their name to the street, 
from the ‘ loathsome noise ’ that they had made at their Avork ; 
and Tohenhouse Yard may i)ossibly be associated Avith their em- 


i.c. foriuscci^ as opposed to the native traders; a distinction 
jealously observed, and constantly alluded to in Mr. liilcy's Avork. 
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ployiiiciit.* ScnnoH Lane owes its origin, by a curious corru])- 
tion, to the ShcrcimmieVs, or silver-clippers for the mint, held, as 
early as Edward I,, on the adjoining spot known as Old. Chantji, 
Creed Lane, Amen Corner, (iodlhuan Street, and Am-Mnriu 
Lane, are found in close jiroxiniity to St, Puiirs; and in 
Paternoster How lived the ^ Eatci’nostrevs,’ or makers of 
rosaries for the worshi])pei-s, as early as the thirteenth century. 
The trade of the Limeburners is perpetuated in Lime Street, 
which has given its nain(! to a ward; and probably in the 
district of Liinehouse.f Seaeoal Lane and Coleman Street 
arc apparently of common origin. The former, Mr. liilcy, 
^ is named in the Pipe Ilolls^ 12 Henry III. (1228), being, no 
^ doubt, then used as a landing-place for sca-coal from the barges 
‘ on the Fletc liivcr; and in the Patent Rolls^ 41 Ilcnrv HI. 
‘ ('1257), mention is made of sea-coal im}K)rtcd into London.’ 
The latter lie assigns to the ‘ charcoal-burners, or “ colcinen,” 
‘ wlio settled in that extremity of the City, adjoining the Moor, 
^ at a very early date.’ Stow’s account of ‘ Ihc Jirst huilder 
‘ or oirner ihereoL Keginuhl Coleman, hi 1483,' is disjiroved by 
Ihc mention of that street in the Letter liooks of I30f). 
Prirmp Street, Chcapside, is of interesting longovit}', as re¬ 
cording the once po])ular trade of trumpers or trumpet-makers. 
We find the name of #Tolni Caryll, ‘ Trompour,’ in 1308, and 
‘AA’^illiam de Trompour’in 1329. ‘ Theii* ])riiicipal customers,’ 
observes ]\Ir. liiley, ^ Avdre not iinjirobalily the (h'ty waits or 
‘ Avatchmen, each of Avhom was,provided Avitli a 1i um])et, also 
‘ known as a wait^ for sounding the hours of the watch, and 
‘ giving the alarm,’ The Church of St. Margaret Pattens 
marked the original haunt, in that neighbourhood, of the 
‘ patten-makers,’ noAv few in number, and disiierscd, like the 
other trades, over the metropolis. 

AVe find the same principle of isolation applied to foreigners. 
I’hc flcAvs came pver soon ’after the Concjuest. Old Jewrt/ 
still marks the place Avhere their great synagogue was enacted, 
and their head-quarters until their cxjmlsion in 1291. Jewin 
/SYreef, Cripplegate, forms ])urt of tlieir ancient burial-place; 
and Poor Jewry Lane, is identified Avith tlicir ])Iacc of settle¬ 
ment under Cromwell. Their successors, th(^ Jjomhards, the 


* As the Tuauufacturers of tlic ‘ Tokens/ the eo]-)])cr coinage of 
England ketAveen 1048 and 1072. See Cnnningliaiu's ‘ Hand-book,* 
]). 495. 

f Called Lymhostes in a city-docunn'iit of 1117, i.e. ‘the houses 
‘ Aviiore lime w'as hurned.’ An ingenious conjeeture sjk‘11s it Leainonth- 
house, confornmhly to its situation. Alontlily Mag. vol. ix. p. 15, 
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first and greatest bankei’S of the capital, met dally In Lom^ 
bard Street for the transaetionof business, as carlj^^ as the roigu 
of Edward IT. The ISteeh/nrd deserves notice as the ])rivi- 
legod abode of the flanse merchants, the custodians of Bishops- 
gnte. Toicer lloyalf explained by Stow as ^pertaining to 
‘ kings of this realm,’ is described by Mr. liiley as a street 
built-in the thirteentlx century by the merchants of the Vintry^ 
who imported wine from the town of La Ilcole, near Bor¬ 
deaux. Whatever credit may attach to this not improbable 
conjecture, it can be matched by some equally curious corruj)- 
tions, founded oix similarity of sound. In Holborn wo have 
still Street, qu'iai Boulogne date, from the 

sign of a noted hostelry, designed perhaps in lioiiour of 
Hciny VTIL, who took the place in 1544; and a street, once 
known as Ihtvymrnda Oahta^ long existed to mark tiic asylum 
of the poor I'radcsmon of Hammes et (iuynes, near Calais, after 
the rccaj)tnrc of that town from the English. 

What share in the early commercial prosperity of London is 
diK^ to this admixture ’of foreigners, would foi*m a subject of 
much collateral interest. Many of them rose to considerable 
ojudence, and filled civic offices of move or less im])ortancc. 
liobert of Calalouia appears as Sheriff in 1527; luilj)!! Ic 
Fevre and Ankelin do Auvergne as aldermen of city Avards in 
1279; and in the next century we find Henry Picard, Mayor, 
evidently of foreign extraction, feasting four kings in one day 
ut his mansion in the Vintry.. The name of Bachlershary is 
associated with the Bukcrels, ^ one of the most powerful City 
^ families in the thirteenth century, and reputed to be of Italian 
‘descent/ AndrcAv Bukerel was Mayor from 1231 to 1237^ 
and held the influential office of farmer of the King’s Exchange;. 
StoAv’s account of ‘ a certain Buckle ’ conflicts witli tlic mention 
of ‘ the tenement of Bokcrelesberi,’ in a City document of' 
1291, no doubt the residence of the family Aye have named. 
Some other names of civic importance are also locally ]>cv- 
pctiiated. Fnrrinydon Ward is a solitary instance of the ancient 
custom of naming each ward after its alderman. We find 
William Farindon or de Famdone, goldsmith, made Sheriff in 
1281, and his son Nicholas four times Mayor in the next cen¬ 
tury. Laurencf^^Pountney Ijauc preserves in a corrupted foi'iu 
the name of Sir John Poultney, Mayor in 1333 and 1336, 
Avlio founded there a chapel to St. Laurence; Stodies Lane 
that of Sir John Stodie, vintner, and Mayor in 1357. In 
Philpot Lane stood the town mansion of Sir «Iohn Philpot, 
grocer, and Mayor under Richai’d II. Bassishato Ward and 
BadughaU Street have been coimected by historians of London 
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with the family of the Basings, who lived from the time of 
John to Edward III. in Blackwell Hall. Mr. liiley, for the 
first time, assorts the existence of two distinct families, and 
derives the former from ‘ the haw or hang (coui"t-yard) of the 
‘ Bassets.’ Croshy Square was built in 1677 on the site of 
some (dliccs attached to Crosby H.all, the palace of ‘ Sir .John 
‘ Crosbv, grocer and woolraan,’ Alderman of London in 1466. 
Cullnvi Street dates its interest before the Fire, as the abode 
of Sir John Culhiin, Sheriff in 1640: Ficket Street, Strand, 
owes its name and existence to Alderman l^icket in the present 
century. Gresham Street, built in 1845, lias tardiryredecMued 
the City from the reproach of forgettin;^ llie name of one of 
her OTcatest benefactors in the sixteenth centiirv, but w'c 
scarcli in vain for the names of Fitz Ahvyn, ^N'alwortli, and 
Whitlinucton. 

Tile dissolution of religious houses ])rodnced a change in tlie 
cliaracter ol* London not infei’ior in magnitude to that wliich 
liad altcudcd the Norman Conquest. Tlie occlosiastioal ole- 
inont, jn'cviousJy predominant within tlie Avails, Avas noAv ex¬ 
changed for that of the aristocraev, and the large religious 
houses passed to the secular potentates, the faA’^onrites of tlie 
Court. Charter House, after passing through tlie liauds of 
se\erul noble OAAmers, Avas sold in 1565 to the fourth Duke 


of Norfolk, Avith the exception of a portion called llnlland 
Court (noAv Rutland Place), the rcsting-placo of tlie Dukes ol* 
Ituthuid on their migration from Up];cr Thames Street to 
Knightsbridge. Austinfriars fell to the Marquis of \VinchcsU*r 
(av1u‘1I(‘c Great Winchester Street); the ])rlory of the llolv 
Trinity, Aldgatc,to Sir Thomas Audlcy, Chancellor, Avho died 
there in 1554. Duke Street stands Avithin the ancient precinct, 
and I’ocords its transfer to the Howards, by the marriage of 
Aiidlcy’s daughter and sole heiress to Thomas, Duke of Norfolk, 


beheaded in 1572. . Another religious house became the resi¬ 
dence of Sir Nicholas Throgmorton, Avhose name survives m 
Throffrnorton Street. 


Outside the Avails the change was similar, and is similarly 
recorded. The sale of the bishops^ lands, especially in the 
northern and eastern suburbs, formed a fresh accession to the 


landed estates of tlie aristocracy .around London. WcntwoiRi 
Street, Whitccha])el, noAv commemorates the grant of that paxisli 
to Sir Thomas AV’entAvorth, Lord Chamberlain of Edward VI. 


Hornsey—the ancient Haring-ey, or meadow of hares—became 
the pro])crty of Sir John Wollaston till 1658; and Oxford 
Plaec has superseded the old manor-house of Hackney, granted 
by EdA^^ard VI- to the Earl of Pembrolce, but held by tho 
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Countess of Oxford midor James I. BennoTulsey Ahboy waF^ 
surrendered in nnd the last a1)lK)t rewarded Avith tlie 

bishopric of St. Asaph in commvndam. On the ruins of tlu‘ 
church rose the jialaec of the Ratcliffcs, Earls of Sussex; and 
the name ol' Sussex Place still lingers in that neighbourhood, 
Brandon Sireet, Suffolk Grove, and Duke Street, mark the 
site- of the adjoining mansion of (diaries Rrandon, Duke of 
Sutfolk, the brotln'r-ln-laAv of Ilenrv VII1.; and a squalid 
congeries of alleys that of the established there by the 

King, on the Duke’s removal to the Strand. AylesJynn/ Streel, 
ClerkenwoTl, m^^v covers the sile of the lioiise and gardens of 
the lirnces, Earls of Aylesbury, Avho acquired the priory ol’ 
St. tlohn’s. CJanonbui’v jiasscd in l/)70 to Sir John Spencer, 
and, on the marriage of his only daughter and heiress \o the 
sec'ond Dol’d Coni]>1 on, created Earl of Xortliampton in KJltS, 
devolve*! on that family. Scuxmtccn streets jircserved tht* 
titles of thal. line, when the district began in 18(H) to be 
covered Avllh buildings. On the site of Berkeley Court and 
Berkeley Street, (derkemvell, stood the mansion ot* the Eords 
Herkeley, their residence in the reign of Charles 1., and ]ii*o- 
bably nnicli earlier.^ The Benedictine nunnery hard by was 
tlien the residence of the ‘ Doyal Duke of XcAveastle,’ now 
marked by the name of Newcastle. Street, and Alhemarle 
Street, there elsewhere farther Avest, records the union of the 
houst's of Monk and Ca\'ondish, by the inai'rlage of the second 
Duke of Albemarle Avith the daughter of the second Duke of 
Xewcastle.t 

Westward of Temple Bar the subvci'sion of ecclesiastical 
]}Voi)ortY coincided with, and to some extent promoted, the 
first AvestAvard progri ss^of fashion. On the Siqijirossioii, the 
abbey of Covent (tJRIou, Avitb its contiguous estates, after 
liaving been first granted to tlic Protector Somerset, came into 
the bands of the first Duke of Bedford. Smdi Avas the orimn 
of Bcdfordbnryy now a nest of low alleys and streets, but once 
Avell-inhabitod. The dingy offshoot of Kynasfoits Alley—the 
abode in 1C3G of Sir Francis Kynaston, the poet—points a 
contrast Avith its former character, Avhen, under the ansincos of 
the fourth earl, the piazza of Covent (iarden first formed the, 
focus of that fashionable region. Brydyes Street and Cliandos ‘ 
Street commemorate his inari’iagc Avith Catherine, daughter 
anil co-heiress of Giles Brydges, third Lord Chandos, Avhose 
mansion stood on this portion of the Bedford Estate, The title 

* Malcolm’s ‘ Lomliiiinm Kedivn-uin,' a'oI. iii. p. 209. 

f Londiniiiiia, vol.i. p. 148. 
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of the fifth Earl, created Marquis of Tavistock at the Restora- 
tiou, survives in Tavistock Street. TIis eldest son, the cele¬ 
brated AVilliam Russell, married Lady Rachael WI'iothesley, 
second daughter and eventually heiress of Tliomas, Earl of 
Southampton, from whom Southampton Street has received its 
name. W 

The Strand presenlfed another si)ectacle of clerical dispos¬ 
session. Somerset House was built in 1549 on the sites of 
ilic town-mansions of the Bishops of Worcester, Lichfield, and 
Lla)idaff; Durham House (iioav Durham Street), the property 
of tliat see since the time of Edward L, was convci’ted, under 
Elizabeth, into an abo<le for royalty, and the bislio]), like others 
of his oi’der, dismissed to the City. The Bishop of Exeter's 
inn, built by Walter Stapleton in the reign of l^dward II., 
fell io the Earl of Essex, and is now marked bv Lssr.r Street 
:nul Dvncrcnx Court. The mansion of the Bishops of Bath 
and Wells, which had been wrested from them under Edward 
VI. by Lord Seymour, passed into the family of the How'ards, 
Earls ol* Aruinlel and Surrey and Dukes of ^Norfolk, and 
Howard Street, Arundel Street, Surrey Street, and Norfolk 
Street, ruse in the last century on its site. Norwich Inn hatl 
been ex’changed by Henry VIII, with the Archbishop of York, 
in return for the palace of Whitehall, and was granted in 1624 
to (leor^e Villiei's Duke of Buckingham. 

‘ second duke,’ (siiys Brayley), ‘ resided hen' for several years 
subset juent. to the Jicstoration; but he ovoiitually sold the wlioio estate 
for building on, and several streets were raised on the site of the old 
liouso and grounds. These, for a long period, went under the general 
name ol' York hut their jmrlieidar a])penatious arc (rcorye 

Sti’eet, Street, Dolcc Street, O/'Alloy, and Jhtrl'infiliavi Street, 

tlui distinclive name and title of their fo»mer possessor being thus 
cflcctually pr('served.’ {Lovdinianif^ voL iii. ]>. lOo.) 

So also, wlieji .Durham House gave place to * (lie bold 
Adclphi," tlie names of the four brothers Adam, the architects 
and projeelovs, were preserved in tlohn, Robert, *James, and 
AVilliani Streets adjoining. A similar Instance is found in the 
Borough, where #Iuhn Street, Webbe Street, and Sutton Street, 
mark tlic later owner of the Manor of tlio Maze. 

Various causes contributed to this settlement of the nobility 
in the Strand, wdiich accordingly was made a continuous 
street in 15G0. The attraction of royalty which, under Eliza¬ 
beth, oscillated between Fleet Street and Whitc.hall, made 
that street—the link of cominunicatiini between the two—a 
convenient ‘ half-way house ’ fur the frequenters of the Court. 
The vicinage ol’ the Thames, moreover, was of obvious iin- 
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poTtance before the introduction of carriages into general use, 
and at a time when water-conveyance was the most luxurious 
appendage of baronial 8})lendour. The Strand became, in the 
sixteenth, the Upper Thames Street of the fifteenth century. 
Margaret Queen of Scots, and sister of Henry VIII., resided 
in Scotland Yard, then ‘ a court en^sed with brick, and 
‘ large buildings (built, according to c^trype, by Kyiiald in 
‘ 959) for the receipt of the kings of Scotland;’ and the 
accession of flames I. brought numbers of Ifis countrymen to 
Charing who ^nestled,’ says Howell, ‘about the 

‘ Court.’ 

North of the Strand, the district included between Chaiuicry 
Lane and St, Martin’s Lane was being rapidly filled Avitli 
houses of the great, from the prosperous reign of Elizabeth to 
the latter part of the next century, when the Stuart aristocracy 
made St. Clement Danes the west-end parish of London. INIv. 
Diprosc has done timely service in drawing attention to the 
historical associations .of that j^art of the capital, u^hich ^vill 
survive the iirescnt wholesome demolition of a district lung 
since degenerated into a nest of squalor, poverty, and vice. 
Drury House, built by Sir William Drury in the reign ol' 
Henry VIII., passed in 1673 to William Lord Craven, A^dlosc 
name is recognised in the dingy purlieu called Craven Yard. 
The old name of Drury Lane, which lost its aristocratic cha¬ 
racter early in the reign of William III., appears to have been 
‘Via de AldAvych,’ the original of Wych Street-f The mansion 
of the Cecils, created Earls of Salisbury in 1605, stood in 
Cecil Court, St. Martin’s Lane; and Cranbournc. Alh^y, a 
paved foot-way for ])assengers in 1678, took its name from 
another title of that family. Houghton Street and Chirr 
Market zx% found near the former residence of William Holies, 
created Baron Houghton in 1616, and Earl of Clare in 1624. 
Holies Street, built in 1647, is associated with the memory of 
the second earl, who lived on the site of Clare Tloune CourL 


* The etymology of Charing has been variously interpreted. Mi*. 
Cunningham makes it equivalent to Char-meadow, from the Saxon 
termination ing, but attempts no further explanation. ‘ There is an • 
‘ absurd and vulgar tradition,’ says Mr. Dyce, ‘ that Charing-Cross was 
‘ so named because the body of Edward’s “ chero reino ” rested there.’ 
(‘ King Edward I.’ Peek’s Works, vol. i. p. 200.) It was once com¬ 
monly spelt Chairing Cross, and described as the place where the 
members for Westminster were ‘ chaired.’ Another derivation is 
Sharing —^like Shorboumc Lane—as designating the place where two 
roads ‘ share ’ or divide. 

t Cunningham's ‘ Handbook,’ p. 162. 
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Thmzill Street, so called by Gilbert Holies, tbo third earl, 
from his uncle Dciizill, Ijord Holies, bore witness in later 
times to the degeneracy of this once-fashionable region, as 
the headquarters of the fraternity of thieves and money- 
clippers known as ‘ the Denzill-Strcct Gang.’ In Newcastle 
House, Great Sutton Street, died John Holies Duke of 
Newcastle, the last representative of this noble family ; 
but Verc Street and Stanhope Street, here as in the neigh- 
b(.)urhood of Cavendish Square, record the alliance of his 
daughter and heiress with the second Earl pf Oxford. 
Tri Cam/ Street st(jod the iiouse of Sir George Carey in 
10o5; and in Wild Iiouse (now Great Wild Street, from 
Iluinidircy Weld, Esq., its foi'iner owner) the Duchess of 
Ormond was living in the same year. Farther north, the 
Turnstiles stood in the pasture-grounds of Ilolborn, placed 
there ' for the convenience of foo^passengers, and to prevent 
*thc straying of cattle;’* but some iso(ated edifices of im- 
])osiug aspect intercepted the view beyond. In the mansion 
erected under Elizabeth on part of the estate of the J3isho]> of 
Ely —mnv marked by Christopher Street and Hatton Garden— 
Sir C’hristopher Hatton died in lt591. Twenty years later 
j’osc Brooke House, the residence of Sir Fulke Greville, 
created Baron Brookti in 1620. Five thoroughfares ])rescrvc 
his memory, Wanvick PJace and Court, Broohe^s Market and 
Street, and Binmehamp Street. Kintjsgate Street, leading 
from Holboni to Theobald!^ Road, formed tlie commencement 
of the ])rivatc road of James I. to his ])alacc at Theobalds; 
and Kinys Road was part of his private Avay, at the back of 
Gray's Inn Lane, and so through Finsbury Fields and Kings- 
land, to Newmarket. 

We have sketched the limits of* the first general westward 
migration of the aristocracy .before the Restoration, so far as 
they coincided with the progress of building on any consider¬ 
able scale. In Faithornc’s maj> of 1658, St. Martin’s Lane 
appears sis the western boundary, all houses beyond being 
(hdached. Windmill Street consisted of disjointed houses; 
and a windmill in a field on the west side, j^robably alluded to 
in a city document as early as 1350, remained tu indicate the 
rural character of that district. Suffolk Street, however, 
existed in 1664, built on the site of a large house belonging 
to the Earls of Suffolk, but its impoiiiance dates from rfter 
the Restoration, when tlic adjoining residence of Secretary 
Coventry formed the original of Coventry Street. In Neioport 

* Brayley’a * Loudiniana,’ vol, ii. p. 125. 
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Street, Long Acre, stood the mansion of Lord Ke\vi)ort nnder 
Charles I.; bnt Leicester House—now Lvtresler Square—was 
of earlier celebrity. It had been founded by one of the Sidnies, 
Laris of Leicester {Sidney Alley still exists), whose prede¬ 
cessors had once lived near Newgate, and latterly removed foi* 
a brief sojourn to the Strand. Green Street, Jilue Street, 
zxidi'Orange Court rose in after days to mark the .distin¬ 
guishing colours of his stables.* Gerard in his ‘ Ilerbar 
(1596) speaks of the ^drie ditch banks about Pickadilla,’—the 
earliest reference to IHecadilly which Mr. C'unningham has 
been able to discover; and Piccadilly Hall, like Copenhagen 
House (the residence, during the Pire, of the Dutch ambas¬ 
sador, and now known by Copenhagen Fields), became a noted 
place of entertainment. According to one account, the original 
owner, ‘ one Higgins, a tailor,’ rea])cd a fortune by the sale 
of * pickadillies,’ a kind of stiff, jdaited c'ollars, much worn in 
the reign of James T., and derived from picat (Span, and Jtal.), 
a spearhead, from their fancied I’escmblance to those weapous.t 
Before the close of tlic seventeenth century, a new Jjondou 
had risen ui)on the ruins of the old. Within the walls tlu^ 
ravages of fire had consumed ^almost five-sixths of the whole 


‘City; and without the walls, a space as extensive as the. 
‘ one-sixth part left iinburnt within,’ In spile, however, of 
this universal devastation, the original configuration of the 
City was preserved, when the process of rebuilding conn 
menced. The jealousies of the <;itizcns caused but few to 
recede from their claims to particular localities, and the old 
lines of thoroughfare were accordingly retained. Tlie result, 
fatal as it was to the magnificent designs of renovation sug-» 
gested by Evehm and Wren, has beyond doubt rescued mucl: 
of the historical interest of early London from oblivion. Old 
associations, kept alive and strengthened in adversity by the 
religio loci, still clung to blackened ruins, and the names of 
their former possessors lingered on tlie site, long after the place 
was diverted to other uses. This could scarcely have been 
the case had the system of architectural reconstruction been as 
complete as was proposed. 

But although, in. the main, the general aspect of buildings 
within the walls remained unchanged, il‘ we regard their dis- 


* Cunningham’s * Handbook,’ p. 211. 

\ *See Gifford’s Notes on Jonwn ajid Blount’s * GJossographiaf Ed. 
1656, both quoted by Cunningham. Blount suggests another derivation 
of Piccadilly-hall, as ‘ the utmost, or skirt-house of the suburbs that 
‘ Avay,’ the temi Pickadil also implying the ‘ hem or skirt of a garment.’ 
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]M>sit5on rather than tlicir constniction (which inidoubtedly 
^vas improved), yet the character of the inhabitants was, in one 
iin])ortaut particular, entirely transformed. A final impulse 
w'as given to the Avcstward exodus of the aristocracy, the first 
symptoms of which Ave have already noticed. Their houses, Avith 
a tew exceptions, had now been destroyed, and the sites of them 
occupied by streets, alleys, and courts. The residence of the 
Karls oi* Oxford in Walln^ook, ‘ in a fair and large-built house, 
‘ sometime pertaining to the ])riur of Tortington,’ survived in 
ihe name of Oxford Court. fSentlegar House, Southwark, once 
llie ])roperty of the Abbot of St. Augustine, and inhabited 
under Elizabeth by Sir Anthony Saint-Lcger, had become 
fainiHarised, before the end of that century, by the corruption 
of Srlliitger^s Wharf ; and the site of the mansion of the Lords 
\Viiidsor, in IVIoukwell Street, Avas known by the name of 
IVimhor Place, Avhen the first Nonconformist place of Avorsbip 
in London was erected there after the Fire. Devonshire House, 
Avhich once occLi]>!ed the site of Pevonahire Square, Bishops- 
gale, had ceased to he the resideiu*e of the Cavendishes before 
the Fire, having been converted into a conventicle in the time 
of the t^ivil AVar. 

An(»ther eircumstaiice served tt) comjdete this social revolu¬ 
tion. 'J^hc Inconveniences of the old city tlnwonghfares, rejn'o- 
dueod after the Fire, added sensibly to the unpopularity of city 
life, as the comforts and luxuries of the aristocracy increased. 

* 1'lic old lines of sireets/ says Macaulay? ‘ originally traced in 
^ an age Avhen even princesses performed their journeA^, on 

* liorscback, were often too narrow to alloAV Avhecled carriages 
^ to j»ass each other Avith ease, and Averc therefore ill-adapted 
‘ for the residence of Avealthy ])crsons in an age Avhen a coach 
‘ and six Avas a fashionable luxury.’ In proportion, moreover, 
as the taste for innnici]>al honours declined among the aristo- 
(;raey, civic ambition became identified Avith connneirial success, 
and the City accordingly Avas almost exclusively approj)riated 
to the residence of merchants. * Noblemen also,’ says StoAv, 

‘ dealt in merchandise before and under Elizabeth, and had 
‘ their merchants’ houses in the City; ’ hnt the change noAV 
consummated Avas only the climax of a local separation of trade 
and fashion Avhich had been manifested at diflferent times 
during the whole of the seventeenth century. Ijastly, the anti- 
royallst sympathies of the burghers in the Civil War contri¬ 
buted, in all probability, to make the City unattractive to 
the (iourtiers of Chai-les II. A few men of rank remained 
Avithin its preeJneis for reasons of political intrigue. Shaftes¬ 
bury lived in Aldcrsgate, where the name of Shaftesbury Place 
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survives; and Buckingliam exchanged his mansion in the 
Strand^ which was pulled down, for the safe seclusion of Dow- 
gi^te. The result of these changes is described by Addison 
some thirty years later, wlio remarks ‘ that the Courts of two 

* countries do not so differ from one another, as the Court and 
^ the City^ in their peculiar ways of life and conversation. In 
^ short, the inhabitants of St. James’s, notwithstanding they 
' live under the same laws, and speak the same language, arc 
‘ a distinct people from those of Cheapside.’ 

If, as we, have seen, the course of fashion, like that of em¬ 
pire, is ever westward, like empire also 5t leaves its ruins 
behind it. During the reigns of Charles II. and James II., 
the mansions of the Elizabethan aristocracy in tlie Strand were 
either separated into tenements or pulled doAvn, and their sit es 
and gardens covered -with contiguous buildings. The large 
mansion of Sir Edward Hungcriord, created Knight of the 
Bath at the coronation of Charles II., was pulled down a few 
years later, Hunyerford Market being ])artly formed by Ilu‘ 
separation of the estate. Lincoln’s Inn Fields and Covciit 
Garden still retained within their enclosures many famillos 
of the great; but Bow Street, * ^vell-iuhabited ’ in the time of 
Strype, ceased to be so in 1720; and that district Avas already 
being filled with a mixed population. JVhetstone Park, where 
houses Avere first built by Mr. Whetstone, a vestryman of Si. 
Giles's, in the time of Charles I,, existed as a memorial of its 
prosperity and decline; ^xi^Lewknor Lane (since converted 
into one of the numerous Charles Streets) the site of the house 
and gardens of Sir Lewis Lewknor under James 1., was iioav 
the recognised abode of the dissolute—the pern ’tnes opprtt- 
hriumque payL 

Accordingly, a further move was made, or rather the limits 
of this once exclusively fashionable district Averc extended. 
Lomsbery, a royal manor under Henry VJIl., and tlie site of 
the king’s stables, now changed its character under the corrup¬ 
tion oi Bloomsburyy and ^foi'cign princes Avere carrieil to see 

* Bloomsbury Square as one of the wonders of England.’ Hard 
by rose Montague House, the residence of Baron Montague 
under Charles II., rebuilt by the first Duke in the reign of 
Anne; in which the collections of the British Museum were 
first deposited and remained till within our own memory. 
Bedford House, Bloomsbury, was built in the reign oV 
Charles II.; and here also we find the titles of that noble 
family on another portion of their estate, Che7iies Street and 
Franeis Street are added to the familiar names of Tavistock, 
Kussell, and Bedford. Howland Street and Streatham Street 
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record the marriage of the second Duke with the daughter of 
John HoAvland of Streatham, in 1696.' Gower Street and 
Keppel Street, built between 1778 and 1786, are associated 
with the memory of his son, made Lord-lieutenant of Ireland 
in 1756 ; in like manner as the more recent alliance of this line 
with the families of Torrin^ton and Gordon, by the two mar¬ 
riages of the sixth Duke, is commemorated in two squares of 
those names. 

Soho was the earliest rival of Bloomsbury, as the residence 
()f the more opulent portion of the so-called ‘ upper-middle ’ 
class, wliose numbers and pi'osperity were yearly increasing. 
Names of rank, however, occur in its street-nomenclatiire, 
identified wdtli former inhabitants of that region, much of which 
owes its })resent aspect to the exertions of a wealthy builder, 
wliose name is perpetuated in Frith Street. Soho Square was 
begun in the reign of Charles II., and became the residence of 
ihe Duke of Monmouth. From him the square was originally 
called Monmouth Square, and ai'terwArds changed to King 
Square. Tradition reports, says Pennant, that on his death 
the adinirci'S of the Duke re-changed the name to Soho^ being 
the Avord of the day at the battle of Sedgmoor. Mr. Cun¬ 
ningham has clearly exposed this popular error by a reference 
to the rate-books of St. Martin’s, in which ^ Soho-fields ’ are 
mentioned as early as lfi32, or more than fifty years before 
that battle was fought. ‘ Soho,’ he adds, ‘ or “ So-how,” was 
* an old cry in hunting, Avhen the hare was found;’ but the 
investigation, thus suggested, is more curious than important. 
Monounith Street, erected nearly a centmy later, preserves the 
Duke’s memory; his mansion passed to Lord Bateman, who 
liJis left his name in BatemaiCs Buildiuys, Gerard Street 
dates from 1681, and, like Macclettfield Street, marks the for- 
int*r residence of Gerard, Earl of Macclesfield. Wardour 
Street, like Arundel Street, took its name from Lord Arundel 
of Wardour, at the close of the last centuiy. The fifth Lord 
Arundel, Avho died in 1726, married the daughter of the noted 
gamester Colonel Panton, the original owner of Panton Street, 
and tlic last jiroprietor of Piccadilly Hall; although the de¬ 
rivation of that street fi’om Panton^ a particular kind of horse¬ 
shoe, is mentioned hy Mr. Tinibs as having been long credited, 
from its contiguity to the Hay market.* 

Long, however, before Soho sank to its present state of 
degeneracy—in other words, before foreign refugees began to 
oust its former population—the attraction of the Court, in a 


♦ Club Life in London, vol. ii. p. 223. 
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luxurious age, Imd gatlicrcd around it the most luxurious por¬ 
tion of society. The jiai'tiality of Charles II. lor Wliitchall 
and St. tiames’s led to a (‘orresponding migration of rank and 
fashion. The open green park, formed by the enclosure by 
Henry VIII. of tlie fields adjacent to the ancient hos])ital of 
St. James's, was now levelled and laid out, tlie series of ])onds 
converted into an artificial lake, and avenues of trees planted, 
one of wliich records its reputation as an aviary by tlie name 
of Birdcage WalliJ^' A cockpit-royal occiijiied the site where 
now the meetings of ihc Privy tVamcil are held, and has given 
rise to the name of Cockpit Steps, Pal! Mall and tlie Mall 
are associated with another royal diversion, minutely described 
by an authontv quoted by Strutt. Fronting the iMall rose tlu' 
original of Puckingham Palace, built in 1703 for the Duke of 
Buckingham on the ruins of Goring House, the former resi¬ 
lience of Lord Arlington. The site was once known as the 
Mulberry Garden, a jilace of amusement somewhat similar to 
Spring Gardens —an eccentricity of the Elizabethan age, so 
called from a fountain set playing by the spectator treading mi 
its hidden inachinerv—as may still be seen in the marble 
courts of the old palace of Cintra and the Alcazar of Seville', 
Marlboroimh House was built in 1709—10 foi* the ffreat Duke 

w ^ 

of Marlborough; and Carlton House dates from the same 
year, as the residence of Henry Boyle, Baron Carlton. Vilest 
of Charing Cross, King Sti'eet formed the principal means 
of access through Whitehall to the Houses of Parliament. 
Jtichinond House, now Richmond Terrace^ formed the western 
extremity of the Privy Gardens; and in Downing Street (so 
called from Sir George Downing, Secretary of State in IGfiS) 
stood a few isolated mansions, one of which formed the resi¬ 
dence of Aubrey dc Vere, the last Earl of Oxford, till liis 
death in 1702. North of St. James’s Park, the space between 
the Mall and Piccadilly had by this time exchanged its rural 
aspect for the liouses of the great; and the apjde orchards of 
the time of Charles I. were known only by the name of Apple- 
tree Yard, St. James’s Square, begun in 1676, formed the 
focus of this aristocratical region, and Charles Street, York 
Street, and King Street rose about the same time. The house 
of the Duke of Ormond survives in Ormond Yard; that of 
the Duchess of Cleveland in Cleveland Row. Arlington Street 
■was built in 1689, on land granted by Charles II. to Tlojiry 

^ A certain Storey was keeper of the aviaries, who has left his name 
in Siorn/s GatCj incorrectly described hy l^ennaiit as Store's Oate, or 
the ‘ store-house for ordnance in the time ot* (iueen Marj ,’ 
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Hennet, the noted member of the Cabal. Jermyn Street and 
St, Alhati^a JMaee (now AVaterloo Place) were already standing, 
and took tlieir names from Henry Jermyn, Earl of St. Alban's, 
whose nephew, Lord Dover, has left his memory in Dnr*‘t' 
Street, Piccadilly. 

This last-named thoroughfare formed for a long ])eriod the 
northei-n limits of fashion. IJciween Devonshire Ilonse and 
Hyde I'ark Ch)rncr, the route lay between a succession ol* 
stone-yards, but the eastern portion was well defined before 
the el(»sc of the seventeenth^ century ; and its history is re- 
coi’ded in the names of many of its orfshoois. The existence of 
two Lord Berkeleys, each possessing a toAvn-house called after 
his name, has been overlooked by Pennant. The builder of 
the mansion in Piccadilly—afterwards called Devonshire House 
—was Sir John Berkeley, created Baron Berkeley of* Stratton 
(avIicih'/O Stratton Street) in 1658 ; George, thirteenth Earl of 
Berkeley, was then living in Clerkcnwell. The first Burling¬ 
ton House w as built by the father of-Boyle, Earl Burlington 
and Cork, the architect, wdiose wife, the heiress of the Savilcs, 
has loft her memory in Savile liow. Claryen Street rose in 
1717, called after Sir AValtcr Clarges, the nephew^ of Ann 
Clarges, Avife of (general Monk. Albemarle Street took its 
name from Christopher Monk, second Duke of Albemarle, to 
whom ('larcudon House; now' marked by the Clarendon Hotel, 
Avas sold in 1657 ; Hamilton Place from tiames Hamilton, 
ranger ()f Hyde Park under Charles 11.; and Bond Street 
troni Sir Thomas Bond, created a baronet in the same reign. 

The continuous development of the cai)ital, as illustrated in 
its street-nomenclature, oflfers from this period few features of 
interest. It is a simple narrative of ‘ adding house to house.’ 
Social distinctions are no longer reflected in the modern names 
of localities; retail trade, for example, once so fruitful an index 
1o to])ographers, now everywhere folloAving the extension of 
fashion, I'he transfer of monastic pro])erty, around London, 
to the aristocracy, we Lave already noticed. The expansive 
iinj)ulses of ])opulation now tended, in a different way, to 
increase their wealth, at the expense of their local isolation; 
the natural effect of the enhanced value of land around the 
capital being to crowd their parks and gardens with contiguous 
buildings. One by one, their suburban estates were let on 
building leases, or the large landowners themselves turned 
builders on an extensive scale; and the streets thus formed 
derived their names, without their former significance, from the 
rolls of the poei'age. 

This suburban extension, so far as regards the migration of 
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the titled and opulent, Avas almost exclusiA'ely to tlieiiovth-west 
and ‘west- The northAvard progress of building beyond Picca¬ 
dilly was met by a side stream, formed hy the western 
expansion of Soho; and the result was Golden Square, once 
the abode of ])ersons of rank. Some isolated edifices of im- 

S ortance still existed in the neighboui’hood of Avhat is iioav 
Legcnt Street; one of which resisted the encroachments of 
building till 1736, Avhen Argyll Place was built through the 
Duke of Argyll’s gardens inU) Oxford Road. Bcrhdey Square, 
named from^Lord Berkeley’s house in Piccadilly, was standing 
at the commencement of the last century, and LansdoAvne 
House Avas built in it by Adam the architect for the Karl of 
Bute. In 1721, May Fair Avas built upon, and four years 
later Sir Richard Grosvenor assembled his tenants on that 
portion of his estate at a sumptuous entertainment, and named 
the various streets which surrounded Grosvenor Square. 
Clhesterficld House became the residence of tlie celebrated 
Karl under George 11.-, built on land belonging to Cur7:oii, 
Kord lIoAve; and Chesterfield Street, Stanhope Slro(d., and 
Cttrzon Street rose in consequence. 

The ruAv of houses north of the Tyburn Road Avas c<nn])lcicd 
in 1729, and the road called Oxford Street. A similar 
enlargement of the north-western suburbs to that ])rcvious]y 
described, was now effected by the junction of Bloomsbury 
with the Marylebonc estate, which was purchased in 1710 by 
John Holies, Duke of NcAvcastle, whose only daughter ami 
heiress, Henrietta Holies, married Kdward Harley, Earl ol* 
Oxford and Mortimer, By the marriage of the only dauglihu* 
of this Earl, Lady Margaret Cavendish Harley, to AMlliam 
Bentinck, second Duke of Portland, in 1734, the manor passed 
to the Portland family, till their conversion into lessees under 
the Crown in the ])re8ent century. A wilderness of streets 
]»reserves the titles and alliances of these noble families, e. g., 
Henrietta. Street, lientinck Street, Holies Street, Vere Streel, 
Margaret Street, Cavendish Street, Harley Street, Foley Place, 
Weymouth Street, &c. Cavendish Square, Oxford Square, 
and Hanover Square (so culled in honour of George I.) Avere 
all built between 1716 and 1720, and added to this westAvard 
attraction of the aristocracy. The riches wliich flowed into 
this country after the general peace at Fontainebleau in 1763 
renewed, with increased vigour, the progress of architectural 
activity, which every war at iis commencement had suspended. 

* Malcolm’s ^ Londin. Rediv.’ vol. iv. p. 331. A fair Avas once held 
annually at the north of Half-Moon Street, commencing on May-Day. 
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Portland Place was built by the brothers Adam in 1778, and 
the whole of the Duke of Portland’s property let on building 
leases. The bowling-greens of Marylebone gave W'ay in 1777 
to Beaumont Street, part Deoonidiire Street, and Devonshire 
Place; and the ancient manor-house in 1795 to Devonshire 
Mews. Farther west, at the end of the last century, stood a 
number of stately mansions, in what were then known as 
Marylebone Fields. Manchester House Avas built in 1776, 
and formed the first beginning of Manchester Square; and 
Ckandos Street, Montague Square, and Harcourt Street are of 
similar origin. Portman Square Avas built in 1764, and took 
its ]iamc from the ancestor of the present Lord Portman, the 
owner at that time of 270 acres of that ])ortion of Marylebone 
once belonging to the Priory of St. John. Dorset Square, 
Orchard Street, Blandford Square, and Bryanstone Square 
marked in later days the country-seats of this family.* 

The j)rebendal manor of Tottenham Court had been leased 
to the Ctmntcss of Arlington in the reign of CJiaides Tl. 

‘ birom her,’ says Mr, Cunningham, ‘ it descended to her 
^ duiigliter, the Duchess of Grafton, and in this Avay Avas in- 
‘ herited by the family of the Fitzroys, Dukes of Grafton, 

‘ (IcRcended from Barbara Villiers, Duchess of Cleveland.* 
Vitzroy Square was built in 179^1, on the grounds be¬ 
longing to the manor; and the names e/l Arlington^ Euston^ 
and Clcneland are preserved in other portions of this estate. 
Of the two Grafton Streets—one near Bond Street, the other 
near Fitzroy Square—the former marks the site of the Duke’s 
mansion in 1707; of the latter he was merely ground-landlord. 

The formation of the Ncav Road, about 1758, led to a con¬ 
siderable expansion of the northern suburbs. Pentouvillc date^ 
I'rom 1780, and derives its name from Henry Penton, Esq., the 
chief proprietor of that estate. Six years later Somers Totrn 
sprang into existence, and the property of Lord Somers Avas 
rapidly covered with houses, the emigrant priests from France 

* Similar instances of this practice abound elsewhere; for example, 
Wiffniore Street and Wimpole Street Ironi the seats of the Earls of 
Oxford, and Welhecl' Street and Bolsover Street Irom those of the 
Portland family; Stnitton Ground, Westmiuster, by a coiTuption from 
Stourton House, belonging to Lord Dacrc, whose toAvn-house stood 
near Dacre Street adjoining; Priory Street, Brechioch Street, and 
Bayliaia Terrace, Camden Town, from Bayham Park, Sussex, and the 
Priory, Brecknock, the country-seats of the Marquess of Camden. 
Endsleigli Street and Wohinm Place arc found on the Bedford Estate; 
and Eaton Square, Tfafkin Street, and Motcomhe Street on the property 
of tl)e Grosvenor family in Belgravia. 
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settling there in large numbers. BriU ftotr (i. c, lJury Hill) 
contains a memorial of tl»c ancient cliaracter ofilmt region, if 
Stukeley’s hyj^otlicsis of a Homan cain|) once existing on tlie 
spot be correct. Camden Town was begun in 1791, and the 
family history of the Marquess of Camden remains written in 
the names of Pratt Street, Jrffregs Street, and others, needless 
to enumerate. 

Such, witli the last few exceptions, Averc the chief centres of 
the aristocracy at different times during the last century. Tlie 
residence of the Court at Kensington added, no doiibt, in later 
times, to the popularity of the purely western suburbs. Craven 
House, which has given its name to Craren Hill, had been the 
residence of Lord Craven before 1700, on the removal of tliat 
family from Drury Lane, and was borrowed by Queen Anne 
ais a nursery for her son, the Duke of Gloucester. Some 
detached mansions of considerable splendour foi*mcd the first 
beginnings of Chelsea, Such had been Beaufort House, inhu- 
bited by the Duke of Beaufort in 1682, Avhen he left Beaufort 
Buildings in the Strand; such also was Lindsey House,Re¬ 
moved trom Lincoln’s Inn to Chelsea in the reign of Charles 1., 
and now marked by Lmdseg Place, Blacklands House formed 
the country-seat of Viscount Cheyne, lord of the manor under 
James L, and Ckegne Walk perpetuates his memory. Shane 
Street, Cadogan Place, and Hans 'Place were built at the 
commencement of the American war, and, together Avith Oakhg 
Square, commemorate the marriage of the second Baron 
Cadogan, of Oakley, with the daughtei* and co-heiress ol* Sir 
Hans Sloane, l)y Avhich the manor of Chelsea vested in tlie 
Cadogaus. 

A glance at the last fifty years shoAvs fashion still true to its 
hereditary instincts. In the ])arish church of St. Clement 
Danes Avas solemnised, nearly tAvo centuries ago, the marriage 
of Sir Thomas Grosvenor with Miss Davies, the heiress ol‘ 
Ebury manor. By this union—commemorated in another part 
of the Grosvenor estate by Davies Street—the district of 
Pimlico passed to the family of the Marquis of Westminster. 
Belgrave Square Avas built in 1825 on the King’s Road fields, 
and formed the first nucleus of this city of palaces, replete 
A-Auth the names and titles of the Grosvenors. Tupiis Street, 
Chester Square, Grosvenor Square, and Ehury Street, are a 
few instances mcluded Avithin the general naine of Belgravia. 
The name of Wilton—that of th^e second son of the late 
IVIarquis—^occiu’s in six different places, and Stanley Sti’eet 
records his alliance \\'ith the sister of the late Earl of Derby. 

Our present system of street-nomenclature demauds a VeAv 
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remarks in conclusion, based on the two publications which 
stand last in our list. The former of these contains an index of 
upwards of 23,000 street-names compiled ‘ for the purpose of 
‘ facilitating the selection of names for new streets, by giving 
^ certainty to those at ju’cscnt existing.’ Both have been pub¬ 
lished under the direction of the Metropolitan Board of Works, 
created by the Metropolis Local Management Act, 18 & 19 
Viet. c. 120. The results of ten years’ adrniiiistration by this 
long-needed central authority, as stated in the Report of tlie 
Board for 1866-7, consisted in the abolition of^2,t565 sub¬ 
sidiary names, and the naming of 1,041 new streets: ‘ care 
‘ being taken,’ says the su])crintcnding architect, ‘in selecting 
‘ the names of streets, to adopt, whenever occasion otfered, only 
" such as were not in use in the mctroi>olis, as iar as was 
*■ known.’ 


Names of subsidiary portions of streets are not recognised, 
and therc'by one fruitlVd source ol‘ confusion is avoided, but 
these restrictions, however ])rudeut, must necessarily be par- 
llal in their operation, so long as the UTegnlarity of our 
sti'feet-architeeturc continues. As to the ‘ vaiji repetitions,’ 
cNhihitcd in the names of onr streets, not the least consjncuous 
among the evils of our overgrown metropolis, they require a 
s])ecdier and more wholesale curtailment, if the obvious con- 
vcuicuce of its inhabitants be in the least consulted. We 
have analvscd in a tabular form Avitli some care tlie street- 
index before ns, and recommend the result to the attention of 


those who possess the means of remedy. The first column is 
taken from a calculation of Brayley in 1826; and a com- 
})arison with the figures at present, indicated in the second 
column, will show that the evil has steadily increfised:— 


S*nnji' of Siivrt 


King . 
Queen . 
PrineoR . 
itegent . 
George . 
John 
C’harles . 
James . 
'Fhomas. 
Henry . 
Alfred - 


No.iu 

J826 

Number 

Abolish¬ 
ed since' 
18/>G 

' 1 

1826 Number 

1 t 

' t 

AbolLsh- 

ed since ' 

1866 i 
1 

99 

95 

20 . 

Kthvard 

, e- 

, 

1 

11 

75 

99 

32 ' 

Frederioh . 

50 i 

9 

ii\ 

78 

9 

1 

Willi.'im . ... 

88 ! 

13 

• • • 

38 

5 I, 
1 

Elizabeth .. 

57 

23 

70 

109 

19 ; 

Church , j .57 

151 : 

10 

na 

41 

119 

91 

21 ! 

9 !' 
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North Street and South Street are repeated over 90 times, 
Ea.it Street and West Street, nearly 50; and South-East 
Place is found to rival Great-New Street in absurdity. Be¬ 
sides these are upwards of 70 Albion Streets, 27 London 
Streets, and 19 Britannia Streets. Forty-eight thoroughfares 
bear each the names of Garden and Orchard, 113 that of 
Grove, and 193 of Parle, divided into the variations of street, 
road, roAV, terrace, place, lane, court, alley, &c., generally dis¬ 
tinctions without meaning or significance, and doubtful palli¬ 
atives of tWs bewildering monotony. It is needless to dwell 
on the importance of precision of reference, increasing every 
year with tlie growth of the capital; but if any evidence is 
wanted to show the necessity of some uniform system in our 
street-nomenclature, whereby the evils entailed by this 
‘ damnable iteration ’ may be abridged, the difficulties ex- 
jierienced by anyone not thoroughly acquainted with London, 
nay, the perplexities of the jiostman himself, would furnish an 
instant and conclusive answer. 

In connexion with the reform which this confusion w'orsc 
confounded demands, lies a question of equal interest as re¬ 
gards the future, viz., the selection of names for the new 
streets which are almost daily being added to this ‘ province of 
‘ houses.’ It is idle, no doubt, to attempt to imitate the past, 
in commemoratiug facts of local histpry; for modern London 
possesses few features of to^wgraphical interest which could 
be thus represented. But there is no reason why the names 
of illustrious men, and the memory of national achievements, 
should not be systematically recorded in our street-calendar. 

‘ This would at least preserve them,’ remarks the author of 
the ‘ Curiosities of Literature ’ with pardonable enthusiasm, 

‘ from the corruption of the people, and exhibit a perpetual 
‘ monument of moral feeling, and of glory, to the rising 
‘ genius of every a^e.’ Tripe Court, Whitechapel, so called 
from the father of Strype, the historian, who once inha¬ 
bited that Mingy precinct; Colham Row, Islington, the site 
of the mansion of the ill-fated Oldcastle, Baron Cobham; 
and Czar Street, Deptford, once the daily resort of Peter the 
Gfreat, are all names to be preserved; indeed the number of 
street-names thus locally identified with great men might un¬ 
doubtedly be considerably enlarged, in spite of the changes in 
the localities themselves. It would seem scarcely necessary 
to revert to Rome and Grrcece for assistance; but Socrates 
Place, Trajan Street, Virgil Place, Horace Terrace, and 
Hannibal Road, have all found a place in our street-directory. 
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Cato Street has been altered to Homer Street, and a district 
of Camberwell bears the imposing title of Troy Town. 

We arc no advocates of an indiscriminate system of horo- 
Avorship in our strcet-nomenclatnre; but neither can any ob¬ 
jection be raised against thus immortalising our distinguislicd 
<‘Oiintrymen, provided that discretion guide tlie choice of 
names. We may borrOAv a lesson in this matter from the 
French, as all Avho are familiar Avith Paris will acknowledge; 
and Avc recommend to our parochial authorities an examination 
of DidotV ‘ Annuaire,’as a useful instance of Avlmt judgment 
and method may achieve. ^Garrick Street fonns an honour¬ 
able exception to our prevailing poverty of selection; and the 
conversion of the notorious Grub Street into Milton Street is 
not less appropriate than interesting, in point of contrast, from 
the fact that the poet was buried in the adjoining Cripplegate. 
Addison’s name is preserved in Kensington from liis residence 
at Holland House, but, with these exceptions, our literary cele¬ 
brities are scarcely represented, and Shaksj)carc must be con¬ 
tent at present with a tardy recognition in the suburbs. If 
ihc converse is any test of popularity—and we are not at all 
])reparcd to dispute it—strong evidence might be adduced of 
the Iiold that martial rei>utation has taken on the popular mind. 
Such, for example, is the mention of Collingwood (12), and 
Rodney (G); of Napier (11), Havelock (10), Raglan and 
Outrain. Cdniherland Street takes its name from the hero ol* 
(Jullodcn; Bknheim Street and Great Marlborough Street 
(once a centre of fashion) from the Duke of Marlborough, Avho 
Avas alive when they were begun. Upwards of 80 streets bear 
the name of Wellington, and nearly 50 that of Nelson; and 
the triumphs of our arms are commemorated by Quebec Street, 
built in 1759 ; by nearly 30 streets named from Trafalgar and 
40 from Waterloo, besides Vittoria (10), Salamanca (5), Ta- 
hivera (2), and Alma, Inkermann, and Ralaclava. Our states¬ 
men are less fortunate, few of them being thus commemorated. 
Chatham Place still survives, but Pitt Rridgc soon exchanged 
its first title for the earlier associations of Blackfriars. Royalty 
has received a more ample recognition. King Street and Hen¬ 
rietta. Street, Covent Garden; Queen Street, Lincoln’s Inn 
Fields; and Rupert Street, Haymarket, are associated in point 
of date with Charles I., and his wife and nepheAv; Portugal 
Roav with Catherine of Portugal, the wife of Charles II.; 
James Street and York Street, Covent Garden, with the 
Duke of York, afterwards James II.; Nassau Street, Soho, 
Avith William of Nassau, afterwards William III.; Osna- 
burg Row, Pimlico, with the Duke of York, Bishop of 
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Osnaburg, an<l second son of George III.; and King WiU 
liam Street and Adelaide Street, Strand, witli William IV., 
in whose i^eign those hnprovemeiits were made. Since then a 
multitude of Regent Streets has been called into existence in 
almost every j)art of tlie metropolis; and besides tlic names 
of Victoria and Albert, repeated each above a hundred times 
—a Striking proof, if not of our loyalty, at least of the jccent 
gi'owtli of London—the history of the reigning dynasty is 
abundantly recorded in the titles of York (127), Gloucester 
(87), Cambridge (56), Brunswick (76), and Hanover (35). 
Tlie ethical meaning, if any, of these statistics we are not 
curious to inquire; but they afford sufficient proof of llic 
evils oi* a good system mismanaged. The same exaggeration 
pervades an otherwise legitimate class of street-names, \ iz., 
that derived from the rolls of the Peerage, without rcfercucc 
to circumstances of local interest to wliich many undoubtedly 
owe their origin. Devonshire claims 70 streets of that name 
and Norfolk 60; Claregee and Richmond 50 each; Carlton, 
Clifton, Russell, Sussex, and Warwick, upwards of 40; Clare¬ 
mont, Dorset, Essex, Lansdowne, and Oxford come next with 
30; and Salisbury, Suffolk, Southampton, Winchester, and 
Wilton with more than 20 each. 

We may mention, in conclusion, some curiosities of our 
street-literature, leaving our readers to discover their meaning. 
Such are Halfpenny Alley, All farthing Lane, Bmndg^legVf vXk, 
Shoulder-of-Mutton Alley, Cafs’^castle^ Hen’-and-Chieheu Lane, 
NoalCs~ark Alley, Jacol/s-well Passage, AW Plaee^ Shoot’-ap- 
hill Lane, Seven Sisters Road, &c. Their singularity is per¬ 
haps their best claim to preservation, thougli their inhabitants, 
we suspect, would be sorely puzzled to account for their deriva¬ 
tion. Turnogain Lane is a homely but expressive description 
of a cul-de-sac^ and dates aK far back as Edward III.; and 
Honey Lane is a curious instance of the lucm a non, being so 
called, says Stow, ‘not of sweetness thereof, but rather of 
‘ often washing and sweeping to keep it clean.’ It is to be 
hoped that the two Cut-throat Lanes in the suburbs may be 
similarly explained. Do-little Lane, described by Stow as a 
‘street with no shops,’ has disappeared, but Lahour-in-vain 
Street is found in ShadwelL Chick Lane, Newgate, after 
])assing through the titles of Stinking Lane, and Butcher-hall 
Lane, is now dignided with that of King Edxoard Street; 
but Alley and Sheepgiit Lane have survived the extinc- 

fion of Blotobladder Street. The foreign element in tl)e sea¬ 
faring population at the East-end, in the neighbourhood of 
the docks, is represented by Jamaica Street, Hong-Kong Ter- 
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race, Chaur^Ghur Row (lately altered io Cable Street), C/iin- 
Chu Cottages, Bombay Street, and Nortoay Place; and an 
obscure thoroughfare in Shoreditch retains the enviable appel¬ 
lation of the hand of Promise. Some names of equal absurdity 
distinguish those accumulations of ephemeral lath and plaster, 
the stuccoed villas or ^bijou residences’ of our suburban dis'^icts. 
Such are Hephzibah Terrace and Tryphena Place; the 14 
Ebenezer Places; Elysium and Paradise Rows, repeated ad 
nauseam\ Grove-villas Crescent and Union Vale; the Acacia 
Villas of Marylebone; Belinda and Belitha Villas; the 10 
Medina Villas, and the 14 Bellevue Terraces. There are 12 
Broadways, and 11 Mount Pleasants i 17 streets divide between 
them the names of The Avenue, The Crescent, and The Ter^ 
race ; 23 are called The Grove, and 4 The Paragon ; besides 
the silly alFectations of The Colonade, The Lawn, The Parade,^ 
The Cedars, and The Sweep. These rural conceits, however 
foolish, because nearly always meaningless and inajjpropriate, 
may perhaps be excused in the country-; but wdthin the radius 
of the postal districts of the metropolis convenience alone should 
require the abolition of these bombastic symbols of the rus in 
nrhe. One, at least, of the evils of an overgrown capital will 
be removed, when necessity demands the complete revision of 
our modern street-nomenclature. 


Aut. VII.— Memoir of Sir William Hamilton, Bart., Professor 
of Logic and Metaphysics in the University of Edinburgh. 
By John Veitch, M.A., Professor of Logic and Rhetoric 
in the University of Glasgow. Edinburgh: 1869. 

^iiEUE are few subjects of more just and keen regret in 
literature than the loss or absence of memorials of men 
who arc known to have exercised a great power over their own 
generation. To have among us a great name and be con¬ 
scious that it is nothing but a name, is a thing never realised 
without a touch of sadness. The blank felt by us in the absence 
of such a record is the measure of our obligation to him who 
worthily supplies it. Sometimes there ai’c reasons only too 
sufficient why the world is disappointed. The lives of gifted 
men are not invariably clean lives. The companion who knows 
most about the vanished celebrity is conscious that he cannot 
present him to society as he was, so he is not presented at all. 
The w’orld asks why but receives no answer, and the brilliant 
as well as the dark features in the character of the man are 
allowed to perish together. 

VOL. CXXXI. KO. CCLXVII. 
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It is ifn|}osdil)]c to be furtl|^fr<mi deserving such a fate than 
*tbe late Sir William Hamilttoir Morally and physically his 
liature was pure and honourable* He was peculiarly averse 
to dourting eftect in the eyes of men ; ho never did anything 
for fume or notice “—anything that would leave a picture of his 
calmer or of any passages of it before the world. His life was 
therefore one that would have been peculiarly difficult tq por¬ 
tray in a later generation, had no contemporary Avho knew him 
undertaken the ta$k. Such are the considerations to be taken 
into account* when wo measure the service done to literature 
by this interesting volume. • 

The leading character in Hamilton’s nature was a grand 
simplicity. It seemed to absorb and neutralise all affectation 
or angularities. These defects are often insensibly acquired by 
]$tudiou8 dreamy men, but he was as entirely free from them 
as the most cautious and prudent of prigs who has nothing 
else to think about but the respectability of his appearance 
in society. Anyone casually meeting him in his walks 
abroad, and guessing at his social position merely ironi his 
dress and manners, might have set him down as a retired capi¬ 
talist, because, while perfectly well dressed, there was a sim¬ 
plicity in his attire, as of a man who did not require to give 
outward evidence of his wealth. Some people thought he must 
be rich because he was entirely free from the pecuniary em¬ 
barrassments which afflicted more than one amttig his com¬ 
panions and neighbours. Others thought he must be poor 
because there was so little of display in his establishment. It 
seem 9 d as if in his estimate, what a man has and how he spends 
it, is among the matters of domestic reserve not to be exposed 
to ihe world. His name was not paraded among patrons and 
profuse donors, but bis contribution Avas always to be had when 
it was wanted, and in his own kind and unostentatious way he 
was a cheerful glver» as many an unprosperous man of inci-it 
well knew. This simf^icity of character helped him materially 
in his grand design of subsidising all human knowledge to his 
use. He had for a long period of his life a group of i^dends 
atdttnd him, sfailUng as casualties carried away the old and ac¬ 
cident brought the new. Many of these were much younger 
than hixtksetf, and all were of lower intellectual stature. But 
thc^ was nothing of the pedantry of the Stoa in this group— 
nctnsan slaying it is mine to speak and yours to hear. It was a 

S rfect republic of letters—a giving and taking, where indeed 
amilton got more than he gave, for nothing that anyone of the 
group could impart from his own little treasure knowledge 
was lost to him. The young of this group— some twenty years 
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younger than himself, and atfadillBg tfiemselves to him at the 
time when tliose years made a:li 'thc difference between the 
page and the youth—forgot his age while feeling his supe¬ 
riority. He was more like a gifted contemporary to their 
minds and heai*ts. And when the fame of his achievements 
came, strangelj' aB- it did, not in the homage of his fellow- 
countrymen and townsmen but in the echoes from distant 
lands, the effect was like beholding the distant elevation into 
eminence of some schoolfellow—a 

• 

‘Diyinely gifted man, 

Whose life in gmiill estate Ix^gan, 

And on a simple village green ’ 

Wc propose hereafter to note more especially and fully some 
of the peculiar living minds on which he drew for the mate¬ 
rials of thought in this kind of companionship. In tlie mean¬ 
time let U3 sec how it bore on the great intellectual mission 
falling to his lot. His companionship with his friends has a 
parallel in his choice of books—save that in lliem it might 
be more j»roperly said that universality of reading was his 
choice, ilis mission was the demolition of the despotism of 
special schools in science and literature. To explain the object 
of his labours in another way, wc may say that they were 
directed against that weakness of the human intellect that 
rushes into eftremes of intellectual fashion as caj riciously and 
as absolutely as the leaders in the gay world follow the shift- 
ings of fashionable costume. Hamilton was an intellectual 
Luther lifting liis testimony against the shifting despotism of 
this kind of vogue. But he found it in a more serious shape 
than it took in literature when he turned to science and philo¬ 
sophy. For example, he was keenly sensible to this peculiar 
defect in the proiession to which he first desired to attach him¬ 
self—medidne. The student acquires the belief that it is a 
folly and a scandal to look from the existing leaders in practice 
and opinion into the past; and the mind is narrowed by the 
submissive adoption of the absolute dictates of the leading 
teachers of the day. 

The great idea that carried Hamilton through his conquering 
labours was that in the work of the human intellect tliere is 
nothing common or unclean. It was not possible, he thought^ 
that any succession of men could ardently labour on, genera^ 
tion after generation, in the endeavour to solve the difficulties' 
of the sciences of mind and' maUer, and yet leave no fruit of 
all their zealous-labours, Henco* wasrit that from the ponde¬ 
rous volumes of the fathers^^ the scboolnaen, the dv ilia-na and 
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canonists, the early physicians and naturalists, and the monkish 
chroniclers, he sought to extract a knowledge of what the 
human intellect had done, so as to have full material for an 
examination of its nature and capacity. 

His education and his professional projects were signally 
adapted to the training of his sti'ong intellect to such a pur¬ 
pose. He first studied medicine—^not theoretically merely but 
with a view to practice. Then he turned from that task to law' 
and joined the bar, w'here he had fully as much professional 
W'ork to do as a philosopher whose mind was elsew here could 
hope to achieve. Thus he had tWo great avenues to a know¬ 
ledge of the practical operation of theoretical creations. But 
a third profession might be said to be the choice of his heart 
—that was divinity. What sort of a pastor he W'ould have 
made had he turned practically to this also it w'cre hard to say. 
But he loved intensely the study of polemics, and perhaps 
enjoyed no literature better than the works of the two great 
masters, Luther and Calvin. The Dutch showed their ap¬ 
preciation of his genius in this shape by conferring on him 
the title—curious in this country as bestowed upon a layman 
—of Doctor in Divinity of the University oi‘ Leyden. 

Sir William bad a hobby as every good man has, the bad suj)- 
plying its place w'ith a vice. It was his felicity that his hobby 
squared admirably with the graver purpose of his life. He 
was a book collector, or bibliomaniac sis it is scortifully called. 
But to few of tlie victims of that malady has it been given to 
show so much method in their madness. He was rapacious as 
a gatherer of volumes, and when he had them he nursed them 
tenderly, refreshing their bindings with his own hand and dis- 
co^ering unguents for giving them strength and comeliness. 
But none of this was thrown away ; every book he had came 
w'ithin the universality of his ])urposc. Many a time does the 
victim of this weakness impose on himself with the delusion, 
and endeavour also, but in vain, to impose it upon his wife, 
that the countless volumes brought home one after another 
in interminable array are necessary for his enlightened studies. 
But here the justification was so sound and true, and so 
obvious as not to he worth putting in words. Yet collect 
as he might, the literary treasures available to anyone of 
moderate fortune would have been far too meagre a feast for 
his intellectual appetite. He had continually to go beyond 
his own shelves to the College Library or the nobler col¬ 
lection in the Advocates’ Library, and he hunted out with 
ravenous avidity any rare morsels of literature not within 
these stores, which any private friend might happily be able to 
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supply him with. In the common mind there is a noilon that 
a life spent in ceaseless research of this kind is a life spent 
in dreaiy hard work. There could not be a more utter mis¬ 
take. It is the most delightful of all lives—a life in which the 
business of the man is also his ruling pleasure. The excite¬ 
ment that draws the sportsman to the chase—even that of the 
gambler at the table—is as nothing in comparison. It carries 
with it only the one sad penalty, that, worthy and beautiful as 
it is, these too absorbing attractions tempt some men to indulge 
in it to excess—and so it was with Hamilton. * 

The notion leading peojile to the belief that such a life is 
dull and laborious is the absurd one that the great scholars— 
the men who * know everything ’—pursue their researches by 
solemnly reading through book after book from beginning to end, 
after the fashion of the devotees of the circulating libraries. 
Natural sagacity, strengthened by practice, gives powers for 
abbreviating and facilitating such work, as in all other work 
where high skill is called to boar upon it. There are certain 
classes of books—as those of the civilians, the chroniclers, and 
the old divines—where a great amount of repetition is a stand¬ 
ard practice or etiquette. The skill of the investigator enables 
him to overleap the conventional commonplaces and alight 
on the morsels of originality he is in search of. The practice 
of an extensive and successful literary searcher may be com¬ 
pared to that of the head of the police in a large town. He 
docs not know every inhabitant in it by headmark, but he has 
an organisation for immediately finding and producing any one 
of them M’ho may be wanted. 

The stores thus collected were placed by Hamilton in the cus¬ 
tody of a signally retentive memory. As we may afterwards 
have to see, their varied and naturally discordant nature, 
and the enormous bulk of the whole, 'was a severe trial on his 
power of organising. Method, and a capacity for the com¬ 
pletion of the outline of any branch of knowledge, were the 
faculties least readily at his disposal for the accomplishment of 
his great designs. When he set about arranging and grouping, 
crowds of things rushed in upon each other too fast for him to 
find the right place for each. Memory, however, always did 
its part; and thus it happened that when the matter in hand 
was by its nature of a limited character, every element neces¬ 
sary to create and to adorn it was ready at hand. This made 
him so much an object of wonder to those who gathered 
about him in casual acquaintance long before his name was 
known abroad. It would sometimes happen that one of a fra¬ 
ternity engaged in ransacking into some small remote comer 
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of huinan koowleclgrc, if ho alluded in the pride of his heai't to 
some discovery he believed himself to have made, would be sur¬ 
prised to find how far one not free of his particular intellectual 
guild had already penetrated its inner mysteries. If Hamilton 
found that the s|>ccial adept knew something unknown to him¬ 
self—that a real discovery had been made — he would seize upon 
it with unfailing sagacity. The end was that the discoverer 
beheld his poor ewe Iamb swept into the vast sheepfold of the 
aggrandising monopolist. None of these trium]»hs were accom¬ 
plished for (Jjs[)lay. They all belonged to a kindly interchange 
of knowledge. He did not talk to mixed company. Of that 
he saw so little that it would perhaps be difficult to find any 
man now alive who had met him at any dinner-table but his 
own, where he had occasionally a pleasant easy circle. The tra¬ 
dition is that when he happened to be among strangers he kept 
silence. At all events, the conversations in which he drunk in 
and poured forth knowledge were among his intimates, or, accord¬ 
ing to the expressive old Scotch terra, his cronies. 

Yet in these critical and inquisitive conversations there was 
an aim far higher than that of social chat. He had a craving 
to know all that the special devotees of any science or doctrine 
kncAv, and also to know all that they believed. It was tlic 
fundamental principle of bis philosophy that nothing Avas to 
be taken for granted—nothing to bc^ believed or disbelieved 
but on trial. There are many who concur in this as a general 
principle, but they find that life is not long enough for the 
testing of everything. We can get through but a small item 
of science in this way, therefore let us test the remainder by 
deputy—that is to say, let ns take the established opinions. 
The difference between Hamilton and men of this class was in 
the extent of the field worked out hy himself. If it was not 
a complete system physical and mcta|)hysical, it went further 
than any other, on account of the princi|)le of abstract toleration 
on which it was conducted, and the great j)owers and untiring 
perseverance of the conductor. He knew that investigations 
into opinions and beliefs that seemed to the ordinary wise 
man to > preposterous to deserve a thought, may nevertheless 
repay ihe investigator. He counted it very unsafe to treat 
any opinion, especially any one professing to contain a truth 
within it, as naught, unless it be first weighed in the balance 
and found wanting. When this result is reached, and it is 
found that the whole is a fallacy, there is yet gained for the 
service of psychological science the special exposure of this 
fallacy, liecesy, superstition, or whatever else it .might be 
^sailed. 
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Hamilton’s dealing with phrenology before taking up a 
position antagonistic to its claim us a science was a signal 
cxamfdc of this spirit The ‘ physiological and anatomical 
inquiries ’ on which he was to rest his conclusions ‘ con¬ 
tinued/ we are told, *for many years subsequent to 1826, and 

* extended to points which Sir William had not originally in- 

* fended to embrace, such as the w'eight and various relative 

* proportions of the brain in man and animals under varying 

* circumstances/ The results of his inquiries were published 
at different times in Dr. Monro’s ‘ Anatomy of the Prain’ (1831), 
in the ‘ Edinburgh New Philosophical Journal’ (1850), and 
in the ‘ Medical Times’ (1845). On the subject of the cere¬ 
bellum and the brain generally, his researches were most 
careful and extended: — 


‘ It Aviia cerrain discoveries/ lin tells us, ‘ wliicli I made in regard to 
the laws oi' development and tlio i’unctions of this organ [the cere¬ 
bellum], and the de^re of establishing these by an induction from as 
many of the s[)eeios as possible of the animal kinidom, that led me 
into a more extensive inquiry than has hitherto been iostitut^d by any 
professional physiologist. . . . My tables extend to above 1,000 brains 
of above 50 species of animals accurately weighed by a delicate balance.* 
To this I’jofossor Veitch adds that *he conducted his numerous ex¬ 
periments with his own hand—sawing open skulls—dissecting and test¬ 
ing the weight of biaiii.’ (Pp. IIC, 117.) 


After all this he had' surely in some measure achieved the 
right to speak as his accomplished friend Mr. George Moirsays 
he did. 


‘ So tolerant was Sir William of all opinions that T may say pheno¬ 
logy was the only doctrine he could not tolemtc. He bad studied it 
■with care and mastered very coyiplctely the anatomy of the brain. . . . 
The result was, he liad cojjie to look on phrciiology as a mischievous 
humbug.’ (P. 116.) 

To mesmerism, too, and its collateral phenomena he gave mi 
experimental trial. ‘ Before/he said, ‘ you set aside the science 
^ of the mesmerist, you ought to read the evidence in its favour 
^ given by all the greatest medical authorities in Germany.’ 

* Sir William had no doubt,’ atiysa friend, ‘ of the power of mesmerism 
in nervous temperaments to produce sleep and other cognate phe¬ 
nomena; but be utterly disbelieved clairvoynnre\ and when ‘Mr. 
Colquhoun used to bring forward instances to that effect, he w^ould 
remind him of the story of the 1,00b/. bank note wliich had been 
lying sealed up for years ready to be delivered to any clairvoyant 
who, without opening the envelope, should read its contents.* (P. 118.) 

This comprehensive method of inquiry brought him deep into 
the literature of witchcraft, sorcery, necromancy, al<^emy. 
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astrology, and all the old superstitious sciences of which there 
are, we suppose, no living devotees. Ilis converse with men 
notorious for the entertainment of opinions denounced by a 
large portion of their fellows, or engaged in the pursuit of in¬ 
quiries deemed utterly delusive, sometimes subjected him to 
remarks akin to the suspicion attached to those who keep mis¬ 
cellaneous and not always decorous company. It Avouldbe said 
at one time that surely Hamilton was going to Home, so much 
trafficking had he with Popish priests and Jesuit fathcra. At 
another time he was surely bitten with nonintrusionism, for 
evidently ho had fallen into the hands of Chalmers and Welsh. 
Then, again, there was an alarm that he had gone off with the 
clairvoyants and animal magnetisers, for was it not true that 
he and John Colquhoun, the high-priest of these mysteries, 
were inseparable companions? These conferences with men, 
each deeply conversant with his own sphere of thought or 
knowledge, were a feature so conspicuous in the method of 
Hamilton's working out his conclusions, that it may be well to 
note the external conditions attending on them while these 
can be remembered, for the story is getting oH. 

In the year 1844 Sir William was stricken with paralysis. 
His fine intellect recovered itself, and, in the opinion of the 
best judges, remained unimpaired. But there was a sad and 
touching change in his aspect and his ways. Besides the 
prostration of the muscular power of a man very strong and 
active, the deep fire as of a devouring inward intelligence had 
gone from the eye, and the firm tension had left the lip. Yet 
much of what he has left to the world came from him after this 
calamity. ,One may suppose that he had said to himself, the 
time fur these restless untiring^ researches after knowledge 
is over; let the fruits of it all be gathered in ere it be too 
late. His old friends assembled round him in his own house, 
cheering him with reminiscences of the old topics of dis¬ 
cussion, but he was no longer the same restless aggressor on 
the domain of other men's thoughts and acquisitions. What 
has now to be told therefore must be understood to refer to the 
earlier period of his life, 

A Frenchman devoted by taste and haliit to the theatre 
coidd much more easily live without that stimulant than Sir 
William could have lived- away from all great libraries. He 
would have perhaps preferred bis lot to be cast in the neigh¬ 
bourhood 01 the Bo^cian, but it was a fair compromise with 
fate to have at his disposal the Advocates’ Library. This 
is the third in size among British libraries, the British 
Museum being the first and the Bodleian the second. Then, 
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although it is at the service of eveiy literary investigator 
who can apply its resources to use, to the members of the 
Faculty of Advocates, of whom Sir William was one, it is 
their private library as if they were members of a club. The 
right of a possessor was of infinite consequence to Hamilton, 
for in the vehemence of his researches, he would have found 
it hard to bear with the formalities and delays absolutely ne- 
ccssaiy in the use of any public consulting library, such as that 
under Pannizzi’s dome in the British Museum. 

But even the Advocates* Library was subject to,a weakness 
common to all such institutions. It was not available during 
all the twenty-four houi's of the day. In fact it was closed 
some ten hours or so earlier than the time when the philosopher 
closed his researches. There was a borrowing privilege, but 
it only extended to twenty volumes a man—a mere mockery. 
However there was a joyous period for Sir William. He was 
for some years one of the curators of the library, and it was a 
courtesy to those who took the duties of a curator not to limit 
the number of books they might take to their own homes. 
There are marvellous stories ab^out the number of volumes in 
the great restoration following the close of his term of office, 
and it is remembered that the volumes were conveyed back to 
their proper place of rest in a waggon. 

It is natural when a grpup of men come daily together, that 
one should occupy a chief place in the eyes of the others, and 
become in some measure their leader. This was a position 
readily conceded to Walter Scott when he was a frequent 
visitor and writer there. To him Jeffrey, some fifteen years 
Hamilton’s senior, might naturally have succeeded. He was 
not a voracious reader however, and he professed enjoying his 
literature in the select library of his own Tusculum. Hamilton 
very soon becartic the master. He held the place indeed by 
virtue of the power of knowledge. Every other frequenter 
of the library consulted him in difficulties and got a ready 
solution of them. It was currently said that he was acquainted 
with every book in the immense collection, and when the 
young ambitious student struggling Avith the difficulties of 
some tough inquiry sat for a time at the feet of Gamaliel, 
he came away with a crowd of new ideas, strengthened and 
supported by a list of books and a commentary on their re¬ 
spective bearing on the matter he had in hand. 

Mr. Carlyle, in the reminiscences cited by Mr. Veitch, says:— 

‘ I cannot recollect when I first came to speak with him, which 
must have been by accident and his own voluntary favour on some 
slight occasion, probably in the Advocates’ Library, which was my 
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principal or almost sole literary resource (lasting tlianlvs to it alone of 
Scottish institutir)n 5 ) in those distracted, Ibrgctful, and grimly-for¬ 
bidding years.’ (P, 122.) 

In fact this library was Hamilton’s club, and having followed 
iiim into it, and seen him established at its head, it may not be 
niniss to look in upon the group generally gathered round 
him; in seeing them about him we sec a large part of Hamil¬ 
ton’s social life. In sketching these his companions and dis- 
ci[)les, it is proposed to deal only with those who arc dead—by 
far the larger portion of those who were Hamilton’s friends 
at this period of his career. There is the more inducement to 
dwell a little on this group, as the place where they met has, like 
those who frequented it, suffered changes as time has passed 
over it. In the Advocates’ Library of that day there was an 
impressive and at the same time very pleasurable sense of 
academic seclusion. In the Parliamentary Comnuttee whose 
report had the effect of adding Pannizzi’s aorae and reading- 
room to the British Museum,"Carlyle gave in evidence this 
brief but genial recollection of the Advocates’ Library. He 
had there followed bis investigations in ‘ a room larger than the 

* one we sit in at the BritiSi Museum ; and there were not 

* more than twenty people in it, each sitting in an alcove as 
‘ large as the window here; all in prohmnd silence; a large thick 

* turkey carpet on the floor.’ The ^ene thus drawn has since 
been sadly changed. While there were places for silent study, 
there were others for scholarly talk. The talk now predomi¬ 
nates, and is not of the old kind. By some odd fatality, the 
library has become an nuxiliary building to the Courts of Law, 
and a sort of house of call to those frc<|uenting them. What a 
library will become when it is the place where client and agent 
consult together about their business in court, and witnesses 
arc examined and disposed of till wanted, and clei'ks occupy 
the tables that were set for students, is easily conceived. The 
excuse fur the calamitous colLii)se of a noble institution is that 
it has grown too great for the means of its owners, and they 
cannot aflTord to keep it in decent order. I^et us leave the un- 
pleasing topic^aud go back thirty years to the group of scholars 
and thinkers in which Hamilton was the leading spirit. 

The first to be introduced shall be George Brodie, the his¬ 
torian. His ‘ History of the British Empire from the Acces- 

* sion of Chaidcs 1. to the Kestoration,’ came forth in four 
oc avo volumes in the year 1822. A deservedly eulogistic 
review in this Journal justly characterised it as * the most 

* valuable contribution 4o the constitatioual history of our 

* country ;that has appeared since the oommencement of our 
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' labours.’* In an appreciation of Broke’s claims to considera¬ 
tion, it was almost as necessary to recall this authorship to 
those about him while he lived as to the public at large now, 
since his eccentricities, and especially his egregious demonstra¬ 
tions of vanity, in a manner dissociated his personal from his 
literary history. The interconrec between tlie two men. always 
of course gravitating towards the objects of the historian’s 
special studies, was of the most pleasant and genial kind. It 
was made so, however, by conditions that do not always tend 
to the jdeasant and genial. There was no shadow^of possible 
rivalry between them to disturb Brodie’s self-complacency. 
Nothing could be farther from his thoughts than the ,possibility 
that his literary triumphs could ever be rivalled by the bookish 
baronet who had taken to the pursuit of letters instead of 
yielding to the natural instincts of his order in beating covers 
and following the hounds. From Brodic’s comfortable point 
of view, he was himself the benignant patron, the other the 
docile disciple. When they talked together, this might indeed 
have seemed their relation to any casual observer who failed to 
notice the faint curl of good-humoured sarcasm on Hamilton’s 
expressive lij) as he received the sententious ]>rccepts of tlio 
master delivered with the solemnity due to their importance. 

Other and smaller men were less magnanimous and delicate 
in dealing with the historian. M'liere were excuses for them, 
for it was indeed difficult to resist the grotesque influence of 
his domineering egotism. Among those who have enjoyed 
Lockhart’s Life of Scott, some may remember the stoides about 
* the Stove School’ in the Parliament House. There the students 
in the library occasionally met in fi’iendlj" chat the idlers at the 
bar waiting for business ; and the group was occasionally joined 
by some advocate in great practice, taking a hand in the light 
repartee peculiar to the sprit as a relaxation from the hot and 
hard work of forensic debate. The little groups of wits there 
assembled were remorseless in their own hanniess kind of 
WMrfai’e, and Brodic’s propensity to gravitate himself towards 
them much resembled the suicidal circles of the moth round 
the candle. Among their chief eiyoyments, one was to feed 
his appetite for applause and flattery to the full extent of his 
large digestive powers. One of his enjoyments or recrea¬ 
tions lay in pulling all contemporary occupants of the 
Temple of Fame out of their niches, and as a counterpart 
to this one of the enjoyraentfe of the Stove School was to 
incite Brodic to pull all the others out, so as to leave 


* Edin. llev. p. &2, Miiirch 1824. 
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himself in sole possession. His vanity was fed with rumours 
that some juvenile attender of the stove was ambitious of play¬ 
ing Boswell to him, and was taking down from time to time 
accurate reports of all that dropped from his lips in that genial 
region. Hamilton was often present at these scenes, but he 
took no part in them. Pei'haps ho felt that there was some¬ 
thing like treachery in making game of the man who had just 
let out to him those curious items of information about the 
terms of the writ for levying ship-money, or the debate in the 
Westminster Assembly on the lay eldership. But though 
Hamilton took no part in the sport, ho could not help looking 
on with his grave and Hightly sarcastic smile, as if the psycho¬ 
logical experiment were not one that he himself would feel it 
agreeable to make, yet since it was made by others, he might 
as well observe the phenomena as they passed under his eye. 

Another member of the group—J ohn Biddell—had a far 
stronger hold on Hamilton’s affections. They were fast friends 
though the two were, signally unlike. Riddell was a great 
peerage and pedigree lawyer. He had rather drifted into this 
lucrative position by his peculiar genius than sought it as a 
profession. He was a man of general acquirements, and used 
to profess himself ambitious of a wider I’ange of studies than 
those for which he was distinguished; but genealogy had over 
him the hold acquired upon some, intellects by the higher 
mathematics. However much he strove to balance his mind 
upon the greater events of history, it would rush into the 
groove of some pedigree, leading to the distant and obscure 
recesses of family history. He was the terror of men who had 
a vague claim to be well descended. Many a brilliant but un¬ 
substantial pedigree was tom to shreds and scattered by his 
rude handling. He was a formidable champion in these con¬ 
tests, and sometimes a dangerous one. He loved his art better 
than his trade, and might discover indelible blots on the 
escutcheon he was employed to blazon. He worked like a 
brother for Hamilton, and did him yeoman’s service in securing 
his baronetcy, and proving his descent from the renowned 
covenanting leader. Sir Robert Hamilton of Preston. As the 
two stood frequently in deep conference, the bystander could 
not help noticing the contrast between him and the sinewy limbs 
and finely chiselled features of the philosopher. It seemed to 
be a hard task for the geneal^st to keep his sprawling limbs 
in subordination, and one halP of his face appeared to be on 
btid t^rms with the other. His style, as will be found in 
sereral volumes—not of a popular kind, though baling greatly 
with the materials out of which romances are constructed— 
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was as chaotic as his appearance. To those who could un- 
riddle him, as people naturally put it, there were valuable 
solutions to be found; nor was his style without some value 
ill its very badness, since one of his books was recommended 
to a teacher of composition as containing a complete collection 
of examples of every form of depravity of which the English 
language is susceptible. 

Another valued member of the literary republic working 
along with Hamilton in his favourite corner, and interchanging 
many confidences Avith him, was Dr. Thomas McCrie, the 
biographer of Knox and Melvyie. He had a knowledge deep- 
seated and infinitely valuable to his all-engrossing companion. 
No one was so well acquainted as he with the affluent collec¬ 
tion hidden in the far recesses of the library, of manuscripts 
and pamphlets on tlie history of Scottish ecclesiastical affairs 
chieffy collected by Robert Wodrow, the laborious chronicler 
of the sufferings of the Covenanters. Ilallam, though not per¬ 
sonally acquainted with McCrie, gave his character in a brief 
and happy touch ; ‘ It is impossible to think without respect of 
‘ tliis most powerful Avriter, before whom there arc few living 
‘ controversialists that would not tremble; but his Presbyterian 
‘ llildcbrandism is a little remarkable in this age.* He pre¬ 
sented the two rarely united characters of devotion to his own 
peculiar sect and thorough honesty in telling the history of 
events in ecclesiastical history materially connected with its 
character and fortunes. To be sure, he did not tell all the 
things about the Presbyterians that Avriters like Robert Southey 
or ^Uban Butler might have delighted to relate: this was not in 
human nature ; but Avhat he did say Avas true and profound os 
to the facts, AA'hatever Ave may think of the man’s opinions. His 
strong prejudices took the curious direction of finding ingenious 
])alliatives. It A\'ould haA^c delighted him beyond measure had 
he anticipated what is now believed, that the early reformers 
were not so guilty of the destruction of the ecclesiastical build¬ 
ings as even their friends used to belieA’^c. But as the charge 
stood, he pleased liimsclf with the notion that, after all, the 
ruins were more picturesque than the complete buildings would 
have been. 

We are told in this memoir of Hamilton that— 

‘ Of his Scottisli theological contemporaries he spoke in the warmest 
terms of Dr. McCrie, who he held had kept Calvinism free from the 
necessitarianism of Dr. Chalmers, though he admired Chalmers also, 
and stood Avith him as a colleague in kindly relations. Dr. John 
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Brown ha prai^d for liis learning and devotion to Biblical ptudy, and 
took some iiitc^rest in the controversy in wliich he was engaged in 
regard to the extent of the Atonement; but lie st'cmed to doubt wliether 
the question was solvable, or whether anything had been added to 
the earliest Calvinism by the debates of centuries on this point/ 
(Pp- 272, 273.) 

Dr. John Brown was the representative of a race, distin¬ 
guished through several generations for theological learning. 
It did good service also in literature, and in this it is worthily 
represented at the present day. These two men, MoCrie and 
Brown, were typical of a peculiarity in Scotland. The Dis¬ 
senter holds a higher position there than he holds in England. 
In fact he does not admit himself to be a dissenter from the 
Church; he maintains that he holds by the old standards of 
the Church, whence those in charge of the Establishment have 
permitted it to drift. The Establishment had no two names 
to match with these—the one in ccolesiastical history, the 
other in theology—and they were ministers of the secession, 
a body somewhat unjustly charged with narrow learning and 
wide fanaticism. The time approached when Chalmers was 
no longer to be ihe colleague of Hamilton as a professor in the 
University; he too became a Dissenter in 1843. There M^as 
another secession minister, a zealous worker in the library, 
where he had many a philological contest with Hamilton. 'J'hU 
was John Jamieson, the author of *the four quarto volumes 
known as ‘ The Etymological Dictionary of the Scottish Lan- 
* guage,^ a book teeming with curious learning. 

Another of the cronies was Thomas Thomson, the greiit 
record antiquary, and the founder of an archaeological school. 
Those who know nothing of him otlierwise may possibly re¬ 
member his frequent appearance in the life of Scott, who, 
t^ing of some historical difficulties, called them ^ such things 
‘ as who knows anything about but Thomas Thomson/ Had 
he done nothing else, it was something for a man to have con¬ 
tributed to the intellectual stores both of Scott and Hamilton; 
and indeed it was m teaching others, and showing them the 
way to work out atolf^logical difficulties, that he performed 
his chief services, great resources seemed to be locked up 
by an insuperable indolence, and the use of the pen was ex¬ 
ceedingly'Wious to him. 

Thestf wore all men from whom a man greedy of all human 
knowled^,could draw substantial material. Another, who 
broi^^ his contribution from a totally different quarter in the 
mentioik, world, was James Semple. His intellect was con¬ 
structed out of Gmman ta:iansoendentalism,xand dlooratcd with 
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becoming touches of the ckssical. He proved his fidelity to 
his creed by the tough work of translating the ‘ Critik <ler 
* reinen Vernunft* into English.* Hume, Kant, and Hnuiilton 
were the three names that filled his conversation. Some one, 
astonished at a remark by him showing ignorance of Shak- 
speure, asked if he really had not read the works of the greatest 
of dram^itists? No—he ha<ln’t and he wouldn’t; he believed it 
would be a great waste of time. Tq the amazement—somewhat 
to the consternation, of his friends, he appeared in the capacity 
of editor of a long-established newspaper. His concern witli 
it was a pecuniary spcculatioru and showed how much vitality 
such an undertaking has. There was always something to 
satisfy miscellaneous readers, although the editor wote on the 
quantification of the Predicate or Bifurcate Analysis instead of 
Free Trade and the Navigation Laws. When asked if he 
was prepared to support the ballot, he said he would read over 
again what Cicero said about it, and so make up his mind. 
He had studied and passed much of his life In Germany. 
Whatever else he may have brought from that country, he did 
not bring his deportment and habits. He was exijuisitely 
fastidious in his costume and social habits, and his thin delicate 
features and general manner had a thorough air of breeding 
and culture. Yet his name was associated with some stninj^e 
tales of Buvsehen saturnalia. Soon after his book was pub¬ 
lished, he Avas ukuIc a judge in one of the West India Islands, 
where he died about 1840. There was for a short time some 
wonder whether Semple would so far come forth like a man of 
this world as to act the judge anywhere, and then he avus 
forgotten. 

Wo must not omit from this group the author of ‘ Isis lie- 
‘ velata,’ John Colquhoun—that high-pricst of the animal 
magnetic school, already referred to.f He had his own i)eculiar 
chair in tlie librar}^, and on his approach it was vacated by any 
chance occupant. There he sat ready to receive all comers. 
Immovable as the sphinx, it was Avritten on his broad serene 
face thattlic terrors of reason and ridicule would sweep by him 
in vain—that it was not in the power of things existing in this 
world to move him from his peculiar faith. He too became a 


* Eeligion within the Bounds of Pure Eeason, translated out of tho 
original German by luiuiaiiuel Kant, By J. W. Semple, Advocatt.. 
1888. 

f lus Revelata, an Inquiry into the Origin, Progi-ess, and Present 
State of Animal Magnetism By John Colquhoun, F.E.S.E. Two vois, 
1836. 
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judge as shcrifF of Dumbartonshire. Nobody asserted that his 
peculiar opinions had any pernicious influence on the adminis¬ 
tration of justice ia that county, though there was some jest¬ 
ing on the influence they might have. It happened that a 
^ medium/ living some hundreds of miles from London, had, 
by his faculty of clairvoyance, seen Madame Tussaud^s exhibi¬ 
tion; It was suggested that the owner of the celebrated mob 
of wax statuaiy should bong an action for the regulation 
shilling, and get the verdict of a British jury on the question— 
did or did not this adept see what he said he saw? However 
small the sum immediately at ijsue, a large interest w^as at 
stake; for if this faculty were to spread, what would become 
of the investments of Ae whole world of showmen? The 
* stove ’ discussed this point, and it was thought that tlic 
interest of such an inquiry would be much enhanced if it could 
be brought before Colquhoun. 

That this man was a scholar and a profound investigator was 
matter of infinite satisfaction to Hamilton. He was, as we 
have seen, deeply interested in the phenomena—whatever tlicy 
might be—that gave rise to all the wild nonsense floating in 
the atmosj)here of jmblic rumour. Over the ignorant quacks 
who lead popular delusions he would not have condescended 
to gain a triumph. If he let himself plunge into discussion on 
hi^i matters, it was only when he could enjoy 

‘ The fierce joy that warriors feci 
In foemcn worthy of their steel.’ 

He could draw at will on Kircher, Paracelsus, Delrio, Van 
llelmot. Cardan, Weeker, Godelman, Polydore Virgil, and 
the host who dealt in magnets, sympathies, and alchemies. In 
these he found all the new doctrines anticipated, but in an cx- 
aggerated shape, well suited for making them ridiculous- He 
knew well however that this sort of grotesqnencss is not so 
available in a foreign tongue as when it is clad in the simple 
vernacular in which the sober business of life is transacted. It 
was his good fortune to find a little volume, the "work of a 
Scotsman, a certain Christopher Irvine of Bonshaw, an army- 
surgeon under Monk, where all he could desire was done to 
his hand.* Treating it as a digest of doctrines accepted by the 

* Medicina Magnetica; or, tlic rare and wonderful art of curing by 
sympathy, laid open in aphorisms, proved in conclusions, and digested 
into an easy method drawn from both; wherein the connection of the 
causes and eflects of these strange operations are more fully considered 
than heretofore; all cleared and confirmed by pithy reasons, true ex¬ 
periments, and pleasant relations. By C. de Irvingio, ChirUrgo-Medicine 
iit the Army. 165G. 
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adepts of the day, Ilamilton deemed this a masterly per- 
formaiiec; and he pointed out how others, Avhose works are 
I>ettcr known, were under unacknowledged obligations to its 
autlior. It is certainly a condensation of all that is wild, 
inouvstrous, and abominable in the doctrines of ‘ transplantation 
‘ of diseases,’ ‘ the lamp of life,’ ‘ the powder of sympathy,’ the 

* weapon salve,’ and ‘the magic egg,’ Avhereunto ‘the blood 
‘ Avarm as it floAveth from the arm being put, is to be sjiifered 

to stand a little; then the Avhole which remains in each egg 
‘ is to be shut uj) after the same maimer as befone it Avas at 
‘ the other end, and let it d^y* Then two or three of these 
‘ eggs full of the sick man’s blood, and thus shut up, are to be 

put under a hen that bringetji forth young ones, either Avith 

* other eggs that are to be hatched, or Avith eggs full of other 
•' sick men’s blood.’ (P. 98.) 

Sir William thought it probable that Butler might have 
found in this book the story about the ‘ supplemental noses ’ of 
Tagliacozzi, so powerfully told in a passage unfortunately un¬ 
quotable in Hudibras. After telling the story from Van 
llelmot how the ingrafted nose dropped off on the death of its 
original owner in the flesh, Iiwine says:— 

‘ The like T have heard from a Doctor of Physic, a friend of mine, 
who did swear deeply that himself was an eye-Avitness of it. Is not all 
our doctrine hero confirmed clearer than the light? Was not the 
inscitions nose as animated at the first, so still informed with the soul 
of the porter? Neither had it any from the man whose nc»se now it 
was made but only nourishment; the power of the assimilation which 
it hath from its jiroper form—it took it not from him but from the 
poiter of Avhom it Avas yet truly a part, and Avho dying the nose became 
a dead nose, and did iminediutely tend to corruption. But who doth 
not here se<; most openly and evidently a concatenation ? otherwise 
how could the nose of one that Avas at Bologna iiiibrm the nose of one 
that Avas at Brussels but by means of a concatenation ? Our assertion 
therefore is confirmed by true and undoubted experictneo; from whence 
as from a plenteous spring divers rivulets do fiow. Hence arose that 
glorious miracle of nature Avhereby a man may at a distance and in an 
instant open liis mind to his friend though they be ten thousand miles 
asunder, by means of a little blood, flesh, and spirit—a secret not to 
be revealed to the unAVorthy multitude. Hence that lamp of life which 
at any distance slioweth by its light the disposition of the body, and by 
its voluntary going out tlie death of the body whence it was taken.’ 
(P. 31.) 

Such were the passages cited by Hamilton to shoAv that the 
stories of marvellous physical and psychological phenomena 
so rife twenty-five years ago were not new, and that they were 
better performed and better told by them of old time. 

vou cxxxi. NO. cci-xvir. 
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• 

To return to our group. Two of the youngest of its members, 
James Ferrier and William Spalding, have now for several 
years been asleep with their elders. They were both after¬ 
wards associated in another group as professors at St. Andrews. 
•Ferrier was of them all the one whose mind was closest in al¬ 
liance with Hamilton’s; and the fruit of their interchange of 
thought is in the possession of the world in his published 
works. The testimony to his deep feeling at the crisis of his 
master’s paralytic attack, is touchingly told in this volume. 
His name> stands in the midst of a literary family alliance— 
the nephew of Miss Feirier tjic novelist, the son-in-law of 
Professor Wilson. Had he lived a little longer, he would 
have seen himself father-in-law to the Principal of the Univer¬ 
sity of Edinburgh. With Spalding Hamilton’s relations were 

K eculiar and interesting. Though more than twenty years lay 
etween them, the name of William Spalding came up with 
that of Hamilton as an aspirant to the chair of logic in 18.36. 
Confident, and justly so, of his capacity to teach the science, he 
had entered the lists before it was known that Hamilton w'as 
prepared to accept the office. It was one of .Jeffrey’s countless 
acts of kindness to keep the two friends froin disagreement 
about the matter. By his advice the younger man, following 
a common custom of the day, was to let his name remain in the 
list, that it might become known as that of one desirous of a 
professorship in the literarj- department of the universities. 
The chair of rhetoric, better adapted to the tenor of his studies, 
afterwards fell to him. Hamilton was no indiscriminate dis¬ 
tributor of the fallacious kind of writing called ‘ testimonials; ’ 
but on this occasion he volunteered his testimony to the young 
man whose name had been weighed with his, saying, among 
other laudations, * Of his honourable sentiments—of his assi- 
‘ duity in the performance of any duty he may incur—of his 
* ardour in the -pursuit of knowledge—of his high standard of 
‘ excellence—and of his modest estimate of his own acquire- 
‘ ments—I can speak strongly.’ Spalding was one of those who 
were attached to the service of this Review before their names 
had attained publicity. His earliest contribution,* on the Early 
English Dramatists, in 1841, was bailed at once as coming from 
a new and strong hand. A great career seemed opening to him, 
but there wm a worm at root. Suffering for years from 
an organic disease, it seemed to be impressed on him that it 
would be a better inv^tment of his remaining powers to train 


* Edin. Kev., April 1841, p‘. 209, article on ‘ Beaumont and Fletcher 
' and their. Contemporaries.’ 
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others in the capacity for literary achieTements than to continue 
the pursuit himself. That occupation, generally so utterly 
detested by gifted minds—the teacher’s, he loved to excess ; 
and he left a body of pupils to carry into another generation 
Ills ardent pursuit of knowledge, and his skilful method of 
dealing with it when acquired. 

All .the members of Sir William’s circle were not so free 
from what arc termed the irregularities of genius as those who 
have been one by one presented to the reader. We have seen 
how signally exact he was himself in conforming to hll the pro- 
])rieties of a-respectable and decorous life. Men who act thus, 
even if they be good-hearted men, and not of the kind who 
will go to the other side when their neighbour has fallen among 
tliievcs, yet generally have a reluctance to rub shoulders with 
persons less punctilious tlian themselves. With Hamilton it was 
far otherwise. He had great tenderness for unlucky men of 
learning or genius, even though their evil star was of their own 
selecting. His conduct to them was like a substantial and 
terrestrial imitation of that capacity in the saint of old to exceed 
his proi)er quota of righteousness, and by works of supereroga¬ 
tion endow othei'S with some claim to salvation. Carlyle speaks 
in his contribution to this memoir of meeting at his house, as did 
many others, an erratic Edinburgh notability of the day, James 
Brown, Doctor of Laws.» He was a member of the bar; but 
whether he had experienced the pleasurable crisis of even a 
first fee is doubtful, llis soaring mind bound to the details 
of the law, would have been about as incongruous an object of 
contemplation as Pegasus in cart harness. Yet the inevitable 
])ressure to which so much of our current literature is due, 
brought forth from him a great amount of work. He was as¬ 
sistant-editor of the seventh edition of the Encyclopaedia Bri- 
tannica. The cliief drudgery of this vast conglomerate of 
science and literature fell to his hand; and when so occupied 
the Advocates’ Library seemed not complete without him. He 
required supervision, for his imagination w'as apt to be riotous, 
and to realise in himself the hero of impossibilities. Though 
he never was far from Edinburgh, be is said to have clinched 
Some statements about the Battle of Alexandria by saying he 
was present and held the dying Abcrcromby in his arms. His 
chief studies lay in a field congenial to such a mind—^Egyptian 
hieroglyphics. But he had many accomplishments, and once 
in a freak wrote a pamphlet in French. He was a good* 
hearted kindly man, but not gifted with the power of pecuniary 
accumulation. Of him it might be said, witli Gibbon, that his 
purse was open but seldom full. He was irascible—the herp 
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of a hundred social fights. Hamilton cither had no occasion 
to quarrel with him, or would not, and was ever his firm 
friend and counsellor. 

Another of Hamilton’s weaker brethren, Thomas de (Quincy, 
performed his escapades more conspicuoufily in the eyes of tho 
world. To this wayward wandering child of genius Hamilton 
M^as ever a refuge and a rock of defence. As to Ho Quincy 
himself, however, there was so little of the ordinary human 
clay in his composition, that it was difficult to find any fonu 
of ordinary material kindliness to which he could be rendered 
susceptible. But he had children. They had l<.)st their 
mother; and their father Avas far too distant a Avandoi’er in 
dream-land to see and know Avhat they needed in the years 
Avhen the human creature’s need is greatest. Lady Hamilton 
joined her husband in the good work: she became the stay and 
counsellor of the helpless young ones, and gave them as much 
of the service of a mother as circumstances permitted, "llierc 
was a reward in finding that the children had much of the 
ability and none of the wayAvardness of their parent. 

Sir William’s kindness smiled long and steadily on one of 
the assistants of the library, whose life and character Avxrc not 
much less picturesque than De Quincy’s. He Avas an Ice¬ 
lander, with the name of Thorlescn Gudmansoii Iic[)i). His 
conferences Avith Hamilton Avere on Sagas, the Eddas, and 
other matters of Scandinavian lore; but he was also in scimo 
measure a classical scholar, and he had many accomplisli- 
inents, especially as a linguist. As an assistant lilmirian, 
having to make himself ‘ generally liseful,’ he w^as to some 
extent at the call of the individual members of the bar, Iti 
this way he might have been said to have four hundred mas¬ 
ters, not all of them at all times thoroughly considerate?. He 
was a delicate-looking man Avith a pale, complacent, and gentle 
face. His domestic life was as pure and pleasant as his coun¬ 
tenance. But this prepossessing exterior A\"as cursed with a 
temper as capricious and unruly as eA^er Avas committed to 
the charge of a tenement of clay. As one of Hamilton's most 
intimate friends remarked, he was like his own snow-covcretl 
volcano, Hecia—cold without, but fiery hot within. His at¬ 
titude towards his employers, figuratively speaking, was as one 
who in the midst of a mob pulls ofif his coat and calls on the 
bystanders to come on—one at a time. If they did not come 
he would march up to them, and deal hither and thither among 
them a blow in the face, receiving or not receiving a return, 
according to the temper of the assailed. Among his gifts was 
a power of cutting sarcasm, and though he had little sagacity 
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far other .and safer purposes, he had an almost infallible in¬ 
stinct for the discovery of a flaw in any history or character. 
He dealt his shafts imj)artially to friend or foe ; but the frierul 
bcinji^ the nearer at hand got the larger share of the wounds. 
On Hamilton his assaults would fall as harmless and unnoticed 
as arrows on the rhinoceros. It Avas not however to be expected 
that any amount of genius or learning could palliate such 
things to the mass of the sntterers—men of high social position, 
most of them holding dignified offices. Tlie influential men of 
the faculty naturally determined to be rid of him.. He was 
])opular however among tlie jyjunger men; they had not suf¬ 
fered much from him; in fact, he Avould not liave thought 
them game Avorth stoojung to; and they rather enjoyed than 
resented the stings inflicted on their jiompous seniors. The 
•Ciinsc of the young men having the spiidt of generosity on its 
side, Hamilton took it up as keenly as the youngest of them, 
and led the faction called by Henry Cockburn ^ the ’ 

against the great body of the men (»f his own standing, ll 
Avas a long, bard contest; and the Scandinavian Avas not re¬ 
moved Avithout a compromise in tlic shape of a small provision 
for his family. 

The relations of Hamilton Avith the Icelander’s superior, 
called by eminence ‘ the lloctor,’ were also close, but of a 
totally different kind. IJavid Irving, LL.D., Avas a solid 
scholar of the strictest school of legitimate scholarship. He 
stooped to the acccjitancc of very little contemporary litera¬ 
ture, and of none of the light, or what he Avould hav(! called 
the frivolous order, I’liis avus rather too Avell known to the 
younger members of the bar, Avho used to torment him by 
desiring Lis critical estimate of the Avorks of Charles Dickens, 
and others condemned in the eve of the legitiinatclv learned 
by tlieir acceptance into jiopular favour. He is known as the 
autlior of several meritorious biographical works, a History of 
Scotish Poetry (it Avould disturb his last sleep if wo jjrinted it 
Scottish), and a Treatise On tlic Civil LaAv. Everv ])age of 
them,in the pompously balanced sentences, and the solemn cita¬ 
tion of authorities legitimately erudite, recalls the man as he was 
in the flesh. A Avorthy man, and correct in his daily life, his 
-outward deportment passed beyond the decorous and trans¬ 
gressed on the sublime or pompous. He had a large, natu¬ 
rally dignified figure, never seen by the vulgar world save in 
black small clothes. He wore an expansive hut, and in all 
respects Avas as close a model of a bishop as a layman could 
with propriety make himself. His sIoav, solemn step, pacing 
through the corridors, completed the air of academic repose 
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peculiar to the institution where he held rule. There was a 
long war between him and-the philosopher. Hamilton was a 
good hater, but the Doo|dr was a better. They had been 
intimate at one time. The Doctor, indeed, owed his appoint¬ 
ment to the man he fclP'jout with. The ostensible cause of 
quarrel was chiefly about the poor assistant just mentioned. 
But'in reality there was an antagonism in nature and. habits 
between the two men. Both were in some respects afflicted 
with the frailty of bibliomania; but the one, as we liave seen, 
had it with.omnivorous symptoms; in the other it broke out in 
the fastidious and restrictive sh|pe. The Doctor loved fine 
bindings, tall copies, perfect purity from stains of ink or marks 
of use, and, in short, all those luxuries and refinements in the 
library which are inconsistent with a jjromiscuous use of books. 
It was his instinct, therefore, to guard the books in his posses¬ 
sion from the hands of their owners rather than to make 
arrangements for facilitating the use of them. This was a 
mther incompatible peculiarity in a library where some four 
hundred comers considered the books as their common pro¬ 
perty, to be applied to their personal use. This incompatibility 
gave the Doctor many a pang, and none caused nearly so 
many of these as Hamilton. Let us picture a pile of volumes 
raised like a Parisian barricade. They lie of all sizes and 
shapes, jumbled with each other in qll the relations termed by 
the geologists * unconformable stratification.’ Some are open 
with their faces on the floor. Tiny Elziviers arc stuck as 
marks into folio Stephenses, so as to make their backs strain 
alarmingly under the weight of superincumbent volumes. 
Perhaps a poker, ns the easiest available mark, has been stuck 
between the pages of some big canonist. When the Doctor 
passed such a bulwark, with two fierce eyes glaring on him 
from the recess, there came a slight colour in his pale face, and 
a faint tremor over the lip. He knew the danger incurred by 
standing between an impatient philosopher and that exceed¬ 
ingly rare commentary by Occam on the first book of the 
Sentences—then, if propelled by a vigorous arm, one of these 
peaceful folios of the early fathers of the church might become 
a very formidable missile. 

This collection was virtually enlarged to Sir William by the 
library of the writers to the" Signet in tl c same range of build¬ 
ings^ The Advocates’ Library is the heterogeneous growth 
of two oentuiries, deriving its nurture from various quarters. 
Ii^ ita smaller brother, tha volumes purchased at a late period 
were more closely selected.for a body of g^metal readers, and 
sometimes contained books which had not^c^e within the 
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wider but less systematic range oft the other. It was in the 
custody of his Iriencl Maevey Napier until the year 1847, 
when it passed into the hands of hisvjSther friend, David Laing, 
well known as an antiquary and an ifcpt in bibliography. In 
addition to those was the library of .<fie University. Thus, no 
where else in Britain could a voracious devourer of books be 
so fortunate unless he set up his tabernacle under the shadow 
of the Bodleian. Edinburgh, too, is especially rich in private 
collections. In these ho would pounce with the sagacity of 
the trained detective officer on anything likely to serve any of 
his multifarious inquiries. Ii), justice to him, however, it must 
be said that he was a liberal lender, csiiecially to those whom 
he thought capable of using more books than they could get 
access to. It was understood that at his death his library was 
found to have suffered from the unpunctuality of borrowers- 
and his own carelessness in watching his wandering treasures. 

We have now seen the way in which he collected his intel¬ 
lectual raw materials—let us look at tire fashion in^Avhich he 
put them to use. This was the weak stage in the process of 
his teaching. The impulse to collect was ever so strong in 
him, that he could not stop and take to the functions of arrang¬ 
ing and uttering. This part he would never perform without 
a pressure, and a strong pressure, from without. The finst to, 
apply this was Maevey Napier, the editor of ihis Review. He 
was one of those men known to possess great jwwera, who dis¬ 
appoint the woidd by not appearing to use them. The only 
book he published was a small volume on Bacon’s works.- It 
was his maxim to cultivate other intellects towards the ren¬ 
dering of a harvest, rather than to give forth fruit from his 
own. He had adopted the high maxim that the journal he 
conducted should not be a mere trading apparatus for the 
supply ^of attractive reading, but should do more substantial 
things for the promotion of high science and original literature. 
He fixed on Hamilton as one capable of aiding greatly in this 
pursuit, and persevered until he succeeded' in liis ai'duous un^^ 
dertaking. Let us hear the biographer tell the story:— 

‘ He accordingly ap]>licd to his fi iend Hamilton for a philosophical 
article, to appear in the first number of the “ Review ” nnder his editor¬ 
ship. The subject suggof ^ed was the introductory lK)ok of the “ Cours 
“ de Philosopliie ” of M. Cousin, then in the midst of a very brilliant, 
caieer as Professor in tlie Faculty of Letters at Paris, and the head of 
the new philosophical movement in France which, inspired from Scot¬ 
land, Irad begun early in the century under the auspices of Degerando 
and Laromiguiere, and been- sustained by Boyer Collard and Jouffroy. 
Sir William, as be tells us, pei'somdly felt^ averse from the task. “ I 
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“ was not unaware,” he says, “ that a discussion of the leading doctrine 
“ of the book would prove iiiniitcllig^ble not only to ‘ the gHiioral reader,’ 
“ but, with lew exceptions, to our British metaphysicians at large. 
But, moreover, I w>is still farther disinclined to the undertaking, bc- 
“ cause it would behove me to come forward in overt opposition to a 
“ certain theory, which, however powcHully advocated, T lelt altogether 
unable to admit; whilst its author, M. Cousin, was a philosopher for 
“ whose genius and cliaractcr I already had the warnjest admiration ~ 

“ an admiration which every succeeding year has only augmented, 
“ justified, and confirmed, . . . Mr. Napier, however, was resolute; it. 
“ was the fii;st number of the ‘Review’ under his direction; and the 
“ criticism was hastily written.” Such was the origin of the afterwards 
famous essay on the Philosophy of the Unconditioned—the first of a 
series of contributions to the ‘ Edinburgh R eview',’ which, for force and 
keenness of dialectic, depth of thought, and extent of learning, have not 
ill this century been surpassed, if equalled, ]>y any writings on the sub¬ 
jects to which they refer. Mr. Napi(*r showed both enlightenment ami 
firmness in encouraging the author of those articles to their composition ; 
and when, some seven years afterwards, tlieir merits began to be recog¬ 
nised even in this country, and testimonies came in from men of high 
n.ame on the Continent—where from the first they wei-e duly appreciated 
—the courageous editor had his reward. “ I confess.” he siiys, writing 
to Sir William in 1836, “that I have a sort of selfish joy in this 
“ splendid approbation of those papers which I have been instrumental 
“ in dmwing forth from yon, and for the doing of which I Imve been 
‘“blamed by those who should have known boiler wdiat a journal like 
“ the ‘ Edinburgh Review ’ oives to sciencci and tlie world." ’ (Pp. 116, 
147.) 

Victor Cousin himself conceived an enthusiastic admiration 
for his critic, and in some sense his antagonist, which be never 
failed to express with his Avonted eloquence, and a literary 
friendship sprang up between them (though w^e think they 
never met) of which proofs arc to be found in the highly in¬ 
teresting letters of Cousin, contained in this volume. It w as 
by Cousin’s influence that Hamilton was elected a Correspond¬ 
ing Member of the French Institute. 

With larger efforts, the process of extraction w^as of course 
more difficult. He began his edition of Keid in 1837. It was 
to be the simplest affair in the Avorld; the original text to be 
accompanied with a few explanatory notes as it passed through 
the press. But the explanatory notes enlarged into treatises. 
The publisher and his personal friends urged him towards 
completion. They were successful in making him rapidly 
accTiQiulate his pile of manuscript; but wdth every quire of 
paper he seemed to be getting farther from the en(l instead of 
approaching it. To give an appearance of something being 
done, the text was printed with the shorter notes, the longer 
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being ret'Crved as an appendix. But when year after year 
passed without the appendix appearing, the publisher aban¬ 
doned his part of the project. The matter j)rinted had to be 
removed from his premises, and there was no other place where 
it could conveniently bo stowed away save the drawing-room 
in Great King Street. It is a kind of tidal which few of 
tlie ladies Avho have attained u high character for gentleness 
and patience have ever endured, to have the loose sheets of 
some ten or twelve hundred copies of a lai'ge book piled in the 
drawing-room. The dcj)osit was only to be temporary, of 
course ; but it lasted for yc^rs. In 1846 the W'ork was, through 
some (ispccial stimulant or other, brought into the light of day; 
but it was iin])erfect, stopping in the middle of a sentence. 

Bcf )re the Church f>f Scotland broke up by the formation of 
the Free (Mmrch in 1843, he had seen that there were errors 
in the historical facts on ivhich the partj'’ who were threatening 
to secede founded their views. It was his intention to state 
these in a jiamplilet, i)roving to them .that they were about tr# 
<X)minit martyrdom in pure mistake. There was a curious 
simjdicity in the idea that clergymen who had resolved to act 
under existing ecclesiastical impulses, would be convinced by 
any amount (»f evidence that they had mistaken the foundation 
4jf the ojniiiuns hold by them. The exhortation, however, did 
not a])j»ear until just after what Chalmers called ‘the disrnp- 
^ tioii’ had been accomplished. There was much jocularity at 
the time about the heavy responsibility of being unpunctual 
iu giving a warning tliat might have saved three hundred 
men from ruin; and it "was compared to the conduct of the 
pointsman who neglects 
coming collision. 

The story of the edition of Ileid was repeated in the ‘ Dis- 
^ cussions on Philosophy,’—the reprinting of his contributions to 
the ‘ Edinburgh Review.’ The more he did the more appeared 
to he yet to do. Lady Hamilton, writiug to her sou in the 
summer of 1849, says :— 

‘ Your papa still works inclefatigably at the old subject, hut I don’t 
Kt*c Tinieh progress made towards the completion of tlie Avork. If 1 
could only see any prospect of his ever fiiiishiiig liis intended book 
I would work night and day to get it off hands. He says it is to ho 
completed this summer ; but so long as ho has the volumes or Luther’s 
Avorks beside him, he will go on tnmslating and adding to his materials 
till he Avill disgust himself Avith the Avhole subject, and be distracted • 
with such an overwhelming quantity of matter as he will not know 
how to get armnged.’ (P. 324.) 

This passage brings us to one of the most beautiful and in-. 


to hoist the danger signal before, the 
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teresting points in a noble history. It is riplit that the world 
should know—as tho^e nearer at hand did—how much the 
world owes to Lady Humiltjn for putting it in possession of the 
services of her great husband, instead of being a tale too 
often told, it is a tale too often omitted, to let us know what the 
man of pecmliar gifts sometimes owes, in rendering them avail¬ 
able, to the faithful jiartner of his days—to the encouraging, 
the assisting, and the directing wife. The services render^ by 
Lady Hamilton to her husband, and consequently to the 
world, remind us ol* those rendered under xory similar circum¬ 
stances by the late Mrs, Austin Ip John Austin, the great 
jurist. It was by her care that the fragmentary and incom¬ 
plete writings of her husband on jurisprudence became acces¬ 
sible and intelligible to the public; and we arc in truth 
indebted to these two ladies for the preservation of the most 
profound and abstruse discussions of Lav and metaphysics 
which have afipeared in Britain in our time. Perhaps there 
never was a better pictui’c than the folIoAving of such an one 
who, in the language of Scripture, Avas ‘ a crown unto her 
* husband;^ there ocrlaiuly never was a truer portrait:— 

* From the firKt, Lady Hamilton’s devf)tion to her Imaband’s interests 
was untiring, mid her identification AA’ith his Avork complete. Her 
rare practical ability aa’os her husband's never-failing ally. This Avas 
shoAvn in a power of guidance and coiirrsel, iii the womanly tact 
which can thieiid its way through difficuliies where mere intelligence 
is baffled, and in the extent to which site relieved her husband of the 
practical concenvs that would, as a maiter of course, baA'e lallen to 
him, but for the details of Avhich lie lacked Yiatienco and capacity. 
To the labour inA’olvod in this and in the ordinary duties of her 
position, which she admirably fulfilled, was added the nearly consbuit 
work of amanuensis to her husband; tor there Avas hardly, even from 
the first, anything of importance that Sir William Avrote that had not 
also to be copied by Lady Hamilton. The number of pages in lier 
handwriting—tilled with abstruse metaphynicid matter, original and 
quoted, and bristling With propositional amd syllogistic forinuJoc—^that 
are still preserA'ed, is p^ectly marvellous. Everything that Avas sent 
to’the press, and all the courses of lectu^s, wore written by Lr cither 
to dictation or from ii copy. This work tiie did in the truest spirit of 
love and devotion* She had a power, fUiiii'eover, of keeping her husband 
up to what he had to do. She contended wisely against a sort of energetic 
indolenoer which riiaracterised him, and which, while he Avas iilways 
labouring, made him ai>t to put aside the tusk actually before him, 
Bometinij^ d^erted by subjects of inquiry suggested in the course of 

matter in Imnd, sometimes discout^aged by the difficulty 
of re^^hg to order the immense inat^ of materials Avbicli be had aecu- 
xnulatm'in connexion with it. Then her resolute and cheerful dis[>o- 
dkkm Bustakied and refreshed him, and never so than when. 
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during the last twelve 3 ’ears of hia life, his b-^dily strength was broken, 
and his spirit, though languid, yet ceased not from mental toil/ 
(f. 136.) 

We find how heroically the lady drew upon these qualities at 
a period when it was a matter of critical moment that her 
husband should get the work before him completed. When 
Sir William was appointed in 1836 to the Chair of Logic and 
Metaphysics in the University of Edinburgh, the appointment 
to that, as to other chairs, was in the hands of the Municipal 
Corporation of Edinburgh. Whatever peculiar Rapacities fur 
the selection might be [losscssed by this body, they were not 
connected with a knowledge of the literature of logic and meta¬ 
physics. There is a story about tlie celebrated mathematician 
known as Sir James Ivory, tliat, when he was in his obscure early 
days a teacher in the burgh school of Dundee, one of the baillies 
of that tow'n having [laid a visit of inspection to his class-room 
when Ivory Avns teaching the elements of geometry out of the 
first book of Euclid, reported that he ^ had thought Jamie 
‘ Ivory had been appointed to teach mathematics, and he was 
‘ just no farther on than the A B C.^ The notions of Edin¬ 
burgh town councillors on logic and metaphysics were on a 
por^lel scale. In one of their reports on the duties of the 
chair cited by Mr. Veltch, they referred to the higher meta¬ 
physics as * an abstruse subject, not generally considered as of 
‘ any great or paramount utility ’ (p. 245). Yet the men were 
generally honest and earnest, and they made many excellent 
selections—this among the number. It seemed to be that their 
utter ignorance of the proper qualifications made them abandon 
the attempt to work out a conclusion for themselves, and tliat 
their natural sagacity as tradesmen enabled them to see who 
stood highest in the opinion of the most eminent men of the 
day—^just as the same, sagacity enabled them to decide whether 
some new and unknown correspondent offfering to deal was a 
good man on 'Change. 

Their selection was the more creditable that Hamilton had 
in some measure ruffled their civic dignity. It is often a rule 
with those having the patronage of any part of the public 
service that they must see a candidate before they appoint him. 
For policemen, messengers, domestics, and such persons, it is nc 
doubt a proper regulation. Perhaps it may go as far into the 
intellectual field as the selection of parish sohoolmasters4 But 
that it should apply to men renowned enough to be appointed 
the teachers in a seat of learning known all over the civilised 
wCrld, was at least indecorous. Sir William resolutely refused 
to submit to this ordeal, and so not only vindicated his own 
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dignity, but set a good precedent. That^ alter all tins, he was 
elected, was creditable to tlie town council of the time—his 
great name carried all before it. 

At home, however, and to the circle close round him, there 
was a lion in the path. His lectures miglit be like his books— 
a ceaseless piling up of materials never to show a tendency 
towards completeness. On the other hand, peoyde whisy^ered 
that he was an iniy)racticublc visionary who never could teacli 
a class. All this was rendered the more alarming when he 
suggested that it might be as well to jiass over a session that ho 
might mature his lectures. It was |ccn by all his friends that 
this must not be. But the person who settled that it should 
' not be was the laborious and devoted wife; and licre is the 
picture of how she triumy)hed :— 

* This first course of lectures was composed daring the currency of 
the session of five months. lie gave three lectures a-week, and eacli 
lecture was, as a rule, written on the night preceding its delivery. 
The lecture-hour was one o’clock in the afiornoon, and the lectm'er 
seldom went to bed before five or six in tlie morning, lie was gener- 
ully roused about ten or eleven, and then hurried off to tlie College, 
j>t)rrfolio under arm, at a swinging pace. Frequently, notwithstanding 
tins lute liour of going to bed, he hud to be up before nine o’clock, in 
time to attend the Teind Court. All through the session Lady Hamilton 
sat up with her husband each night until near the grey dawn of the 
winter morning. Sir William wrote the pages of the lecture on rough 
sheets, and his wife, sitting in an adjoining room, copied them as he 
got them ready. On some occasions the subject of the lecture would 
yirovc less viusily managed than on others, and then Sir William would 
be found writing as late as nine o’clock of a morning, while his fiiitliful 
but wearied amanuensis had fallen asleep on a sola. Sometimes tbc 
finishing touch to the lecture was left to be given just before the class- 
hour.’ (Pp. 200, 207.) 

Before parting company with this hook, it is duo botli to tlie 
author and the public to say that it is full of matter to he read 
Mutli interest and profit. It is rare indeed that the life of a 
man whose path through study and philosophy has not been 
disturbed by moral convulsions—who has committed no murder 
or forgery, and has fallen into no picturesque difficulties—can 
yet be made so full of life and motion. This is from the con¬ 
tinued close attention to the man’s restless and energetic in¬ 
tellectual life. There generally remain but a few dreary 
concluding pages when the biograyiher brings his hero to a 
yiaralytic stroke. But here the interest becomes heightened in 
the tmtSe given by the strong intellect to the destroying phy¬ 
sical agency.. In the infinitely curious account of the case by 
Dr. Douglas Maclagan, wc find the ymtient recalling his old. 
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medical knowledge to make clmical coiumcnts on the diagnosis 
ul* his malady :— 

* The difficulty of articulation, of which he was painfully conscious, 
had evidently been uppermost in his mind, and upon this subject he 
began to question me, or rather to discourse to me on the occa.'.ion 
rcleiTcd to. He spoke of the views of Sir Charles Boll and other 
modem physiologists, and referred to a paper in the transactions of oiio 
of the older scientilic academies—Belgian according to my recollection 
—in which was enumerated the connexion of the ninth pair of nerves 
with tlie movements of the longue—a subject on wliicli ho had himstilf 
written.’ (P. 380.) 

Under conditions apt td prostrate the mind as avcII as the 
body, and to make even strong men lean on others, especially 
on their medical friends, the old spirit breaks out against ‘ the 
‘ medical faculty in general as strongly marked by the spirit of 
‘ caste, the majority of adult members being almost inaccessible 
‘ to new ideas.’ On a statement by the missionary Henry 
Martin, that medicine was not practised in Judsea in the time of 
Christ, we have the comment:—- 

‘ This was an incredibly ignorant stat(*mciit, as the Gospel abounds 
with medicine and ]>hysicians. The woman with the issue of blood, 
Ibr example, who had sjH'iit her substance on the doctors without any 
good result, “had suffered many things of many physicians, and was 
“ nothing bettered but rather grow Avorsc; ” a satire on the faculty of 
medicine as true now as it»was tlien.’ (Pp. 31(>, 321.) 

All this matter is very skilfully and successfully managed 
by Professor Veitch. lie does not obtrude himself either in 
egotism or moralising; and he says just enough about others 
to give grouping and background to his picture, and bring out 
his hero as the prevailing figure. For our owm part, it will be 
seen that we have made no attempt here to convey a notion of 
what Hamilton has done for psychological philosophy. A 
jiapcr larger than the pi’csent would be necessary even as a 
mere introduction to his system. The man himself, and his 
place among other men, have been the sole objects of the- 
present notice. Less is personally known of him by the w^orld 
than of any of the great thinkers of this age, for though 
educated at Oxford, his life was spout as a recluse in Edinburgh; 
and we have thought it fitting that this journal, which had the 
honour of publishing some of the most remarkable productions 
of his genius, should bear this testimony to his virtues and to 
his wisdom. 
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Art. VIII.—1. The Garden of Cyrus; or^ the Quincu7icial 
Jsozengey or Net^worh Plantations oj the Ancients^ Artifi¬ 
cially^ Naturally^ Mystically considered. By SiR Thomas 
Browke, M.I). ilighth edition. 8vo. London: 1852. 
[Originally published in 1658.] 

2. The Cross and the Serpent: being a brief History of the 
Triumph of the Cross through a long Series of Ages in 
ProphecyifPypeSi and Fulfilment. By the Bev. WlLHAM 
Haslam, Perpetual Curate of ^t. MichaeFs, Baldiu. 8vo. 
Oxford : 1849. 

3. Curious Myths of the Middle Ages. By S. Baring-Gotild, 
M.A. Second series. 8vo. London; 1868. 

^XIAT fantastical piece, * The Garden of Cyrus,’ in which, 
whilst too intently exploring its alleys, the author. Sir 
Thomas Browne, was overtaken by night and bewildered in 
darkness, tenninates rather abruptly on that account with a 
ficries of enigmatical propositions which, in no philosophical 
humour, he abandons to others for critical solution. From 
those j)ropositions we shall select such only as bear more im¬ 
mediately upon the subject before us; not troubling ourselves 
or our readers with what Coleridge stigmatises as his ideal 
discoveries' of quincunxes in heaven at^ovc, quincunxes in earth 
‘ below, quincunxes in the mind of man, quincunxes in tones, in 
^ optic nerves, in roots of trees, in leaves, in everything.’ 
Leaving, therefore, all such metajjhysical, physiological, and 
vegetable phenomena out of the question, wo shall limit our 
inquiries exclusively to^ those instances of decussation* which 
are undeniably monuments of human ingenuity, or of which 
tradition and history have preserved the remembrance and use. 
^ If,’ suggests our knight of intellectual errantly, 

‘ If any shall further quexj^, what that decuBsated figure intendeth'in 
<lie medal of Alexander the Great? Why the goddesses sit commonly 
cross-legged in ancient draughts, since Juno is described in the same 
as a vcneticinl posture to hinder the birth of Hercules? If any shall 
•doubt why at the amphidromical feasts, on the fiith day after the child 


* The word ^ decussation * is perhaps not familiar to some of our 
readers, but it is etriedy appropriate to the subject of this paper. As 
used by the older witera it means the act of crossing or intersection. 
The original meaning of decussis was the number ten, but as the 
Som^ numeral sign lor ten was X (two V’s with their vertices joined), 
the wrd came to signily the intersection of two lines iu the form of a 
cross. 
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■was born, presents 'were sent from friends of polypnsses and cuttle¬ 
fishes? Wliy five must I'e only left in that symbolical mutiny among 
the men of Cadmus? Why l^rotens in Homer, the symbol of the first 
matter, before he settled himself in the midst of his sea-monsters, doth 
place them out by fives? Or why tlj(; noble Antoninus in some sense 
dotli call the soul itself a rhombus? He shall not fall on trite and 
trivial disquisitions. And these we invent and propose unto acuter 
inquirers, nauseating cramb verities and questions over-queried.'* 

In the earlier pages of his fanciful treatise, JJrovrne inci¬ 
dentally alludes to some other curious instances of decussation, 
collated as well from Jewish as from Pagan sources, but in his 
eager pursuit of analogies^in one i)articular direction he has 
overlooked a much richer harvest in the other. Yet he is careful 
to intimate by the way his judgment concerning their probable 
signification, and characteristically remarks that those of his 
contemporaries who may have noticed the fre(juent recurrence 
of this symbolical figure on the various remains of antiquity, 
* will hardly decline all thought of Christian signality in them.’f 

This view of the matter has been 8tereotyj)ed for ages. It 
originated with the earliest preachers of the Gospel in the East, 
where the decussated symbol, as an object of worship among 
the heathen, challenged their attention on every side; and in 
a subsequent era it was immensely reinforced by the unanimous 
I'cports of Spanish missionaries labouring in the far West, where 
also, very much to tha surprise of those ardent and enthu- 
siastical adventurers, the same symbol was found to be equally 
common and sacred; and thus, recognised by histoiy on the one 
hand, and adopted by churchmen on the other, the doubly- 
fortified opinion has steadily floated down the stream of aggs, 
the common possession of successive generations, and been re¬ 
ceived as an article of faith in the various centres of Christen¬ 
dom. By a multitude of writers it has been taken for granted 
that the decussated figure affords subs'diary and incontestible 
evidence of the truth of revealed religion; and except the 


♦ Browne’s Works, vol. ii. p. 561. (Bohn's Edit;.) 
f tSee LipsiuB ‘ De Cruce,’ lib. i. cap. 9, a chapter but too well cal¬ 
culated on the one hand to lascinate the mind of Sir Thomas Browne, 
and on the other to excite the sarcasms of such an inquirer as 
Gibbon, who has culled from it a few of the more prominent absurd¬ 
ities of the Christian writ(*rs mentioned above; ‘ They have investigated/ 
says he, * with tolerable success the figure or the likeness of a cross 
* in almost every object of nature or art; in tlie intersection of the 
^ meridian and equator, the human face, a bird flying, a man swimming, 
^ a mast and yard, a plough, a standard, &c,, &c /—Decline and Fall^ 
ch. XX. 
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author of the Decline and Fall no one has ridiculed or im¬ 
pugned the popular judgment. We shall venture, neverthe¬ 
less, to put this time-honoured credulity to the test of vulgar 
(criticism; in order, as the case may be, to confirm its justice 
or expose its fallaciousness; and this wc shall endeavour to do, 
not by appealing to tlic prepossessions or the fond conceits of 
divines at any time, but by noting some of the more remark¬ 
able and interesting phases under which the emblem appears 
in different countries and in different ages, and by shifting and 
comparing the earliest and latest traditions and sentiments in 
connexion with it; for only by some such inductive process as 
this will it be possible, we imaglitfe, to arrive at a satisfactory 
conclusion, or determine its precise signification and <)rigin. 
In many respects, the theme, after all, is a novel one ; for the 
greater part of the ground is really as much a terra incognita 
to ecclesiastical champions as to archaeological explorers; but 
few comparatively in either class have ventured upcm it, at 
least, in modern times, and then only upon its borders, as it 
were, to confirm a foregone opinion or indulge a momentary 
curiosity; so that the historical queries which were propounded 
two centuries and upwards ago by the whimsical philosopher 
of Norwich remain for all practical purposes unanswered to 
this hour. 

From the dawn of organised Paganism in the eastern world 
to the final establishment of Christikuity in the western, the 
Cross was undoubtedly one of the commonest and most sacred 
of symbolicfd monuments; and, to a remarkable extent, it is 
so still in almost every laud where that of Calvary is unrecog- 
irised or uidcnown. Apart from any distinctions of social or 
intellectual superiority, of caste, colom-, nationality, or location 
in cither hemisphere, it appears to have been the aboriginal 
possession of every people in antiquity; the elastic girdle, so 
to say, which embraced the most widely separated heathen 
communities; the most significant token of an universal 
brotherhood; the principal point of contact in every system of 
pagan mythology— 

‘ That mighty maze, but not without a plan/ 

' » V 

to -which all the families of mankind -were severally and irre¬ 
sistibly drawn, and by which their common descent -(vas em¬ 
phatically expressed, or by means of which each and all 
preserved, amid every vicissitude of fortune, a knowledge of 
the primeval happiness and dignity of their species. Where 
authentic history is silent on the subject, the material relics of 
past, and long since forgotten races are not wanting to confirm 
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and strengthen this supposition. Diversified forms of the 
symbol are delineated more or less artistically, according to 
the progress achieved in civilisation at the period, on the 
ruined walls of temples and palaces, on natural rocks and 
sepulchral galleries, on the hoariest monoliths and the rudest 
statuary; on coins, medals, and vases of every description; 
and, in not a few instances, are preserved in the architectural 
proportions of subterranean as well as superteri'ancan struc¬ 
tures, of tumuli as well as fanes. The extraordinary sanctity 
attaching to the symbol, in every age and under evpry variety 
of circumstance, justified any expenditure incurred in its fabri¬ 
cation or embellishment; h^nce the most persistent labour, 
the most consummate ingenuity, were lavished upon it. Popu¬ 
lations of essentially different culture, tastes, and pursuits 
—the highly-civilised and the demi-civilised, the settled and 
nomadic—vied with each other in their su])crstitious adoration 
of it, and in their efforts to extend the knowledge of its excep¬ 
tional import and virtue amongst their latest posterities. The 
marvellous rock-hewn caves of Elephanta and Ellora, and the 
stately temples of Matliura and Terputty in the East, may be 
cited as characteristical exain])lcs of one laborious method of 
exhibiting it; and the megalidiic structures of Callernish and 
Newgrange in the cst, of another; whilst a third may be in¬ 
stanced in the great temple at Mitzla, ^ the city of the Moon,’ in 
Ojaaca, Central America, also excavated in the living rock, and 
niuiiifesting the same stupendous labour and ingenuity as arc 
observable in the cognate caverns of Salsette—of endeavours, 
u o repeat, made by peoples as intellectually as geographically 
distinct, and followers withal of independent and unassociated 
deities, to magnify and j)crpetuate some grand primeval symbol. 

The aureole or disc encircling the heads of gods and saints, 
and signifying perfection, was j)rimarily intended to represent 
the solar orb; but in the course of time, as Sabean worship 
travelled beyond the region of its source, and extraneous in¬ 
fluences were brought to bear upon it, the same symbol 
reappears with an infinitude of scarcely distinguishable ad¬ 
ditions internally and externally, each of which may or may 
not (for it is Impossible to decide either way) be intendfid to 
convey or preserve an esoteric lesson. The maze thus be¬ 
comes as hopelessly inexplorable as the labyrinth of Crete 
without a thread. All we can discern in these several de¬ 
velopments from a simple to a complex form is, that the 
aureole with its adjuncts has done duty, first, as the repre¬ 
sentative of the sun, of the moon, and of the whole planetary 
system ; secondly, as the emblems respectively of monotheism, 

VOL- CXXXr. NO. CCLXVII. Q 
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tritheism, and polytheism ; and thirdly, of particular local 
divinities, as well as those of universal dominion. That it 
represented religious doctrines more or less recondite, based 
on the attributes of this and the other deity, is highly pro¬ 
bable; for in Egypt and China, we know, it was used to 
symbolise a land of corn or plenty; and when divided into 
four equal segments, as will presently appear, it Avas the 
symbol of the primeval abode of man, the traditional Paradise 
of Eden. Divine potentiality, in particular, was sometimes 
indicated l^y two or more sceptres arranged at right angles, 
or quadrivially, with the nave of a wheel or a simple circle at 
the point of intersection; or so'hietimes by a six or eigbt- 
rayed star, the cusps of which were adorned with minor orbs, 
lilies, trefoils, &c., according to the particulai' theistic notions 
or the artistic conceits of the several priestly delineators. The 
like observation applies to the contradictory usage of the 
triangle or delta sign, which originally was the type of Baal, 
and afterwards of Mahadeva or Siva, and was presently used 
to denote, when placed with its apex upwards, fire, the ele¬ 
ment consecrated to the first-mentioned god; and when with 
its apex downwards it typified Vishnu, or Avater; whilst many 
other meanings, and some of them particularly gross, were 
attached to it. In fine, like the yantras or sectarian marks 
of the Hindoos, or the masonic signs of the earliest builders, 
there is scarcely a single emblem that has not undergone in 
the lapse of time modifications of one kind or another, so 
as to adapt it to the prevailing religious views, and caprices 
as often as not, of separate and independent communities. The 
Cross, as already intimated, constitutes no exception to this 
general rule; it has been more variously treated, perhaps, 
man any other symbol, or all other symbols put together; 
a fact which is significant of its extraordinary popularity in 
every age. 

Of* the several varieties of the Cross still in vogue, as 
national or ecclesiastical emblems, in this and other European 
States, and distinguished by the familiar appellations of St. 
George, Saint Andrew, the Maltese, the Greek, the Latin, 
&c. &c., there is not one amongst them the existence of which 
may not be traced to the remotest antiquity. They wei*e the 
common property of the Eastern nations. No revolution or other 
casualty has Avrought any perceptible difference in their several 
fmrms or delineations; they have passed from one hemisphere to 
the other intact; have sumrived dynasties, empires, and races; 
have been borne* on the crest of each successive wave of Aryan 
population in its course towards the West; and, having been 
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reconsecrated in later times by tlieir lineal descendants, arc 
still recognised as military and national badges of distinction. 

From the well-establislied fact, then, of so many nations in 
antiquity having held the Cross in such extraordinary revei'- 
ence, it has been assumed by the author of the little apologue 
included in the brief list of books prefixed U) this essay, that 
its origin, as a sacred symbol, Avas coeval with the creation ol’ 
man; that the knowledge of it, in fact, was imparted by the 
Almighty himself to our first parents, preparatory to the 
closing of the gates of Paradise. 

‘I have suggested ’ says Mr. Ilaslam, ' that the Cross was conceived 
■\vlieu tiie redemption of man A’^as designed, or ever the Tem])ter was 
changed into the form of the gliding serjwnt. 1 cannot doubt that it was 
revealed Avith the prophecies, and transmitted witJi them as a part of the 
prediction in its more material form, generation to generation. ... It 
Avas in la'ophecA”, as it is noAV, an outAvard sign of an inward mystery, 
connected 7Vtth a p7'omi.se. It Avas the sign and pledge of that promise, 
and as such, in Avhatcvor sense the outward obseiwer regarded it, tlierc 
seems little doubt ])ut that to tho initiated -it was a holy and blessed 
sign of hope in a fallen age; and a pledge of the promise of light in a 
period of darkness.’ (P]». 88, 81).) 

The italics arc those of the author, wlio subsequently 
adds:— 

‘ The Cross was known to Noah before the D-ispersion, and even 
before the Flood; and I will venture yet further, and say, the Cross 
was knoAvn to Adam ; and that the knowledge of it, as a sacred sign, 
Avas imparted to him by tlie Almighty.’ (P. 127.) 

These are gigantic strides indeed. Nevertheless we need 
hardly pause in our inquiry to remark that, whatever may be 
deduced from the sacred books of the Hindoos, the Persians, 
and other civilised nations in antiquity, respecting the symbol 
of the Cross, both the Hebrew and Samaritan &riptures arc 
utterly silent on the subject of this extraordinary revelation. 
Nor do the later Jewish records countenance it in any way. 
Had this alleged ' promise ’ been made, either at the time indi¬ 
cated or subsequently, assui’edly the chosen people of God 
would have preserved some knowledge of it, traditionally or 
otherwise. 

Mr. Baring-Gould who, in his justly popular work on the 
‘ Curious Myths of the Middle Ages,’ has devoted a chapter 
exclusively to this subject, seeing ®tbat the Cross was a sacred 
‘ sign Jong before our Saviour died upon it,’ also believes that 
‘ it formed a portion of primeval religion; traces of which exist 
^ over the whole world, among every people ; ’*and he adds;— 

‘It IK more thnn a coincidence that Osiris by the Cross should give 
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life eternal to tlie spirits of the just; that with the Cross Thor should 
smite the head of the great serpent, and bring to life those who were 
slain; that beneath the Cross the Muysca mothers [in South America] 
should lay their babes, trusting by that sign to secure them from the 
power of evil spirits; that with that symbol to protect them, the 
ancient inhabitants of northern Italy should lay them down in the 
dust.I {The Legend of the Cross.) 

Some of tlieae, we allow, are very curious coincidences 
indeed, but at the same time it must not be forgotten that 
there were^ many other universally time-honoured symbols, 
not only contemporaneous with the Cross, but oftentimes asso¬ 
ciated with it, any single one dr class of which might be 
selected at pleasure and adduced, with an equal show of reason, 
in support of a conviction and practice connected with the 
religious systems in antiquity. Those systems were intrinsi(;- 
ally the same; where they differed the difference was one of 
degree only. All being based on the very earliest traditions 
of mankind, they necessarily bore therefore a ‘ striking ’ re¬ 
semblance to each other. A region of supreme felicity, a 
marvellously fruitful orchard, a subtle intruder in the guise of a 
serpent, and his expulsion thence by a superhuman being, are— 
singly or together—the distinguishing characteristics of almost 
every heathen mythology; a knowledge of which things was 
assiduously inculcated as well by emblematical as by simpler 
modes of teaching. In attempting td expound the mysteries of 
symbolism too much care cannot be taken to avoid that common 
fallacy of explaining one figure by something else equally in¬ 
substantial. Nothing can come of nothing. The Cross was an 
archetypical, not an antitypical emblem. Mr. Gould, it ap¬ 
pears to us, has fallen into this common error. Among other 
coincidences enumerated by him is that of Thor ^ bringing to 
‘ life those who were slain.' Now it is very hard indeed to be¬ 
lieve that in tlie resuscitation of a couple of goats—or rather 
of their skins, for the animals themselves are said to have 
furnished a timely supper for the Scandinavian hero and his 
companions—is symbolised the resurrection of mankind by 
the power of the Cross. Yet no other inference is to be drawn 
from his argument. 

Although not absolutely silent on the subject of the Re¬ 
deemer's expected advent, profane literature records nothing 
whatever of His vicarious sufferings, much less of His ])articular 
subjection to the Cross: on the contn&ry, Pagans os well as Jews 
conceived a totally different opinion of Him; the expectation 
of ]^th was, thdt He was to be a temporal prince and a great 
conqueror, after the manner of the other great conquerors of 
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the world; whence we may safely conclude that the instru¬ 
ment of torture—the aravpos, or infamous tree—was never 
symbolised at any time, that is, in any prechristian age. It 
would be passing strange indeed if it ha^ been, seeing that 
punishment by crucifixion was invariably inflicted upon male¬ 
factors taken from the meanest class of society—most com¬ 
monly, if not exclusively, upon those in servitude—and then 
only when guilty of the most flagrant crimes, whether in Kome, 
Greece, Persia, Carthage, Egypt, Palestine, or Assyria, in 
each of which countries there is some reason to Relieve that 
the inhuman practice at one time or another prevailed. On 
the Indian continent it was unknown; and by bearing this 
simple fact in his mind, an inquirer need be at little loss to 
account for such startling parallelisms as those which are found 
in the life of our Saviour and in the legendary history of 
Christna or Vishnu, the most popular of Hindoo deities. Of 
all corrupt imitations of a truth, in any age, the alleged 
sacrifice of Vishnu on a cross is by far the most corrupt, and 
we may add, fatuous; inasmuch as it nullifies the cardinal 
doctrine in the Brahminical system. The chief incidents in 
the wonderful story of the sable god and his virgin-mother 
ai'C manifest plagiarisms from New Testament sources, or at 
all events from (Christian tradition; for Christianity was as 
systematically preached qn the Indian continent in apostolical 
times as in any other part of the East. Moreover, it is not pre¬ 
tended that the second avatar or mystical birth of Vishnu dates 
further back than a.d. 600.* 

Before proceeding to explain what we conceive to be the 
jnost probable origin and intention of the decussated symbol, 
it will be necessary to refer more particularly to its geographi¬ 
cal distribution; limiting our inquiry, however, to a simple 
classification of the more impori^ant of its manifold occur¬ 
rences, and pointing out by the way any special uses which 
either history or tradition has assigned to it. That each known 
variety has been derived from a common source, and is emble¬ 
matical therefore of one and the same truth, may be inferred 
from the fact of forms identically the same, whether simple or 
complex, cropping up in contrary directions, in the western as 
well as the eastern hemisphere. We lay ];>articular stress upon 
this circumstance, because, as with its origin so with its uni¬ 
versality, an equally hasty judgment has been formed by a 
certain section of lay (to distinguish them from clerical) critics 

* See Asiat. Res. vol, i. p. 273, for ‘ the motley story * of the incar¬ 
nated Vishnu, as derived from the pages of the BhAgavat, 
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—namely, that such recurrences are merely the result of acci¬ 
dental coincidence. 

I. Amongst the earliest known types is the crux ansata, 
Vulgarly called ‘ the key of the Nile,’ because of its being 
found sculptured or otherwise represented so frequently upon 
Egyptian and Coptic monuments. It has, however, a very 
much older and more sacred signification than this. It was 
the symbol of symbols, the mystical Tau, ^ the hidden wisdom,’ 
not only of the ancient Egyptians, but also of the Chaldeans, 
Phoenicians*, Mexicans, Peruvians, and of every other ancient 
people commemorated in history, in either hemisphere; and is 
formed very similarly to our letter T, with a roundlet or oval 
placed immediately above it. Thus it was figured on the 
gigantic emerald or glass statue of Serapis, which was trans¬ 
ported (b.c. 293) by order of Ptolemy Soter from Sinope, on 
the southern shores of the Black Sea, re-erected within that 
famous labyrinth which encompassed the banks of Lake Mmris, 
and destroyed by the victorious array of Theodosius (a.i>. 
389), despite the earnest entreaties of the Egyptian priesthood 
to spare it, because it w^as the emblem of their god and of ‘ the 
‘ life to come.’ Sometimes, as may be seen on the breast of an 
Egyptian mummy in the Museum of the London University, 
the simple T only is planted on the frustnim of a cone; and 
sometimes it is represented as springing from a heart; in the 
first instance signifying goodness, in the second, hope or ex¬ 
pectation of reward. As in the oldest temples and catacombs 
of Egypt so this type likewise abounds in the ruined cities of 
Mexico and Central America, graven as well upon the most 
ancient cyctopean and polygonal walls as upon the more 
modern and perfect examples of masonry; and is displayed 
in an equally conspicuous manner upon the breasts of innu¬ 
merable bronze statuettes which have been recently disinterred 
from the cemetery of Juigalpa (of unknown antiquity) in 
Nicaragua.* Humboldt, in his Tra\'els, incidentally mentions 
the fact of his having observed in the remotest corner of Asia 
—Kampschatka—* Sie cross and other rude remains of hiero- 
^ glyphics, similar to those of Egypt.’ We have not met in 
our researches with any illnstrations of these, but infer that the 
mystical T was of the number, and note the circumstance in 
order to show the universality as well as the antiquity of the 
symboLf With regard to its particular signification in Egypt 
mtich. diversity of opinion prevails. 

■ - ■ —I ■■■■ " — .. .. 

* Sa‘e Boyle’s ‘ Bide Across a Continent,’ vol. ii. p. 161. 

t A solitary instance of its use, as a sepulchral symbol, lias been 
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Several theories have been propounded to account for the 
peculiar shape of the crux ansata. Some critics have suggested 
that the T represents a table or an altar, and that the roundlet 
above it symbolises a vase or an egg upon that altar. But— 
not to insist ourselves upon the manifest distinctions between 
the crux ansata and the well-known hieroglyphic sign for an 
altar, and the fact of three taus forming the monogram of the 
Scandinavian Teutates, as well as that of the Egyptian Thaut— 
all such explansitions have been held untenable by others, who 
have directed attention to certain Egyptian as wall as Baby¬ 
lonian remains, in which the ovoid form of the upper member 
of the emblem is displayed as a handle ; priests and others are 
exhibited so using it; sometimes, as in the Theban catacombs, 
the symbol is being carried like a bucket; and sometimes, as 
engraved on a Babylonian cylinder in Hunter’s Paris Cabinet 
of Antiquities, it is being upheld by an attendant or a worshipper 
in the presence of his king or his god. A third, and by far 
the most curious, exhibition of it may be seen on a stele from 
Khorsahad, whereon is depicted an eagle-headed man holding 
the circle in his right, and the tau in his left hand.* Never¬ 
theless, from the fact of the tau being much more frequently 
portrayed in this conjunction than otherwise, in all parts of the 
world,it seems to us almost indisputable that the oval or roundlet 
constitutes an integral p^rt of the symbol, and is not an acci¬ 
dental or convenient addition to it; and this conclusion receives 
very considerable reinforcement when we view the emblem in 
its highest or most jesthetical of its various developments— 
namely, in the form of the feroher. Here, whether the demi- 
figure of the Chaldee archer-god, or Baal, in the act of dis¬ 
charging an arrow or a sunbeam from his bow, or whether, in a 
less elaborate method, his expanded pinions and short tunic only 
are depicted, the circle in either case is an invariable adjunct; 
by no stretch of the imagination can it be tortured into a 
handle, any more than the allied pennate circle in the Ophite 
hierograms on the Bembine or Isiac table, or in the claws cn the 
dying ScarabsDua, the emblem ofPthah, or in the aedicule sculp- 

-discovered, if we are not mistaken, in our own country. See Axchm, 
"Jour., vol. i. p. 412, fig. 4, It is likewise to be seen rudely engraved 
upon the backs of the two colossal statues which have been very 
recently tnmsported from Easter Isle, in the South Pacific Ocean, and 
which are temporarily deposited beneath the portico of the British 
Museum. 

* See Botta’s ‘ Mon. de Ninive,’ vol. ii. pi. 158. *It occurs on a small 
inscribed plate affixed to the end of the pole of a war-chariot, and was 
placed there, no doubt, as a charm. 
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tured upon the rock of Yazlli Kaia.* The circle, too, is equally 
conspicuous in every example of the Mexican feroher.f There 
can be little doubt, we imagine, that in the first instance it was 
intended to denote the solar and terrestrial spheres respectively; 
and subsequently, when princes and conquerors had conceived 
the exalted idea of ruling by divine right, or pretended a 
divine origin, each adopted the circle, and, associating >vith 
it the equally expressive cross, the two conjoined thus became 
emblematical of dominion; and this symbol of royalty has been 
])erpetuate^ to our own da^ by every Christian potentate in 
Europe, Avhose coronation orb surmounted by a pectoral cross 
is nothing more than an embodiment of the traditional crux 
ansata. The Kiakra or Tschakra, commonly found in the 
hands of Brahma, Vishnu, and Siva, is a modification of it, and 
said to be .the oldest ensign of majesty in India; and, when it 
decorates the image of the second-named deity, symbolises, 
according to Hindoo report, his eternal, ever-vigilant governance 
of this nether sphere. J t is a curious fact, that his obsequious- 
follower attaches as many virtues to it as does the devout 
Bomanist to the Christian cross. ‘ Homines amplius oculis,’’ 
says Seneca, ‘ quam auribus credunt: longum iter est per 
‘ praecepta, breve et efficax per exempla ! ’ 

When the Spanish missionaries first set foot upon the soil oT 
America, in the fifteenth century, they were amazed to find 
that the Cross was as devoutly worshipped by the Bed Indians 
as by themselves; and were in doubt whether to ascribe the 
fact to the pious labours of St. Thomas or to the cunning device 
of the Evil One. The hallowed symbol challenged their atten¬ 
tion on every hand and in almost every variety of form. It 
appeared on the bas-reliefs of ruined and deserted, as well a.H 
on those of inhabited, palaces, and was the most conspicuous 
ornament in the great temple of Cozumel, off the coast of 
Yucatan. According to the particular locality, and the pur¬ 
pose which it served, it was formed of various materials—of 
marble and gypsum in the open spaces of cities and by the 
wayside, of wood in the teocallis or chapels on pyramidal sum¬ 
mits and in subterranean sanctuaries, and of emerald or jasper 
in the palaces of kings and nibbles. It figured on the vest- 
naents of priests, and was worn as an amulet by the people. 
It was not nnfrequently represented, too, in shrines and 
sepulchres, which were cruciform. As its arms severally ex- 

* See M. Lajard^s * Recherches but Ic Culte de Y(inuB,’ pi. xxii. fig. 2. 

f Gonf. Lord RjngBborough's * Mex. Antiq.’ vol. iv. 1. 2, and M. 
Barad^re’s ‘ Antiquit^s MG.\icaines,’ pi. xxix. (Premiere Expcdition.)i 
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tended towards the four cardinal points, so in each of those 
directions of the continent it had* been venerated from time 
immemorial. And, what is still more remarkable, the cross 
was not only associated with other subjects corresponding 
in evciy particular with those delineated on Babylonian monu¬ 
ments (such, for example, as a bleeding deity, an infolding 
serpent, and a sacred eagle, that ^ ever-soaring bird,’ the symbol 
of heaven); but it was also distinguished by the Catholic ap- 
]»ellatiors—^ the tree of subsistence,’' the wood of health,’ and 
‘ the emblem of life.’ The last-mentioned title, it will be re¬ 
membered, was that by which it w^as popularly called in Egypt, 
and by which the swastika'or holy Tauof the Buddhists is now 
known; thus placing any supposition of accidental coincidence 
beyond all reasonable debate. 

In South America, too, the Cross was considered symbolical 
and sacred. The semi-civilised Muyscas and Peruvians* in the 
north, and the savage inhabitants of Paraguay in the south, held 
it ill the same superstitious veneration. As on the northern 
continent, so here it was believed to be endued with power to 
restrain evil spirits. On both continents it was the common 
syinhol of the goddess of rain, and certain rites and ceremonies 
in connexion with this almost universal phase of paganism 
were annually performed in her honour ; in which the religious 
feelings and practices of the two populations were character¬ 
istically expressed. In the springtime of the year, when 
fertilising showers were needed to promote vegetation andi 
insure an abundant return to the husbandman, the sanguinary 
Mexican was wont to conciliate the favour of Centeotl, the 
daughter of heaven and goddess of com, by nailing a young 
man or maiden to a cross, and, after a while, he despatched the 
lioor victim by an arrow shot from his bow; thus exemplifying 
to the letter the terrors of the archer-god of his ancestors I 
The less barbarous Muyscas, on the contrarj'’, when they would 
sacrifice to their goddess of waters, extended a couple of ropes 
transversely over the tranquil dep^s of some lake, or pool in a 
stream, thus forming a gigantic cross, and at the point of in- 
tei*section threw in their offering of food, gems, and precious 
oils. The practices of the Old ‘V\^rld were doubtlessly mirrored 
in the New.f 


* See Ricaut’a Trans, of Garcilazo de la Vega’s Hist p. 30, for the 
description of a white marble cross which was found in the royal palace 
of Cuzco. The Pemvians, he states, Mid not adore, but held it in 
^ great veneration, for whi(fo they could assign no reason.’ 

f Conf. Muller’s * Geschichte der Amerikanischen Urreligionen,’ pp. 
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II. Anothei’ form of the Cross common to both hemispheres 
was the Maltese, the four delta-like arms of which are, in the 
oldest known occurrences, conjoined to or issue from the nave 
of awheel or a diminutive circle; an arrangement which admits 
of our determining its true origin and signiBcation. In Assyria 
it seems to have been the emblem of royalty par excellence, for 
it figures on the breasts of the most powerful monarchs por¬ 
trayed on the Nineveh remains, now in the British Museum, of 
which the colossal tablet from Nimroud, bearing the super¬ 
scription of Asshur-idanni-pal is a notable example. It depends, 
with other sacred emblems, from the neck of ^e king.* Pri¬ 
marily it typified the elysium of the four great gods of the 
Assyrian pantheon—Ra, and the first triad Ana, Belus, and 
Hca ; and, when inserted in a roundlet, as may be seen in the 
left-hand comer of the stele just mentioned, hi emblematical of 
Sansi, or the sun dominating the earth as well as the heavens. 
The title by which it is distinguished in our day was derived 
from a too conspicuous representation of it in Malta; where 
four huge phalli car\'ed out of the solid granite, but which 
were subsequently metamorphosed by the virtuous knights of 
St. John, served for the arms. Other examples of it, in similar 
fashion, occur in the same locality and in the adjacent island of 
Gozzo; all of which were the handiwork, no doubt, of early Phee- 
nician colonists. In an equally gross jnanner it is displayed on 
Etruscan and Pompeian monuments; but the more primitive 
and less objectionable type adorns the ofiScial garments of the 

371,421,498, and 499; Squier’s ‘ Serpent Symbol in Ajnei'ica,’ p. 98; 
and Brinton’s ‘Myths of the New World,’ pp. 95-97. In the opinion 
of the last-mentioned writer, whose very recently published work is 
both curious and valuable, ‘ the arms of the Cross were designed to 
‘ point to the cardinal points, and represent the four winds, the rain 
bringers.* It seems to ua that Mr. Brinton’s argument involves a little 
too much; for he presently adds: ‘As the emblem of the winds who 

* dispense the fertilising showers it is emphatically the tree of our life, 

* our subsistence, and our health. It never had any other meaning 

* in Ameri^; and if, as it has been said, the tombs of the Mexicans 
were cruciform, it was perhaps with reference to a resurrection and a 

* future life as portrayed under this symbol, indicating that the buried 

* body would rise by the action of the four spirits of the world, as the 
buried seed takes on a new existence when watered by the vernal 

^ showers.’ (P. 96.) The fact is, the Eed Indian has preserved a irag- 
'mentsry knowledge only of an universal symbol which his forefathers 
"cmriied with them into the New World. 

• Sm ako Layard’s ‘ Mon. of Nin.’ pi. lix. In a preceding plate 
(xli.), in which is depicted a distant subject-people bringing tribute to 
the king, the same symbol occurs in the form of ear-rings. 
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priesthood of the first-mentioned people ; where, within the 
narrow circle, the four iota, corre^)ondmg with the cardinal 
points, clearly denote its source as well as its meaning.* It 
thus appears, too, on a magnificent cruciform mosaic pavement 
which wjis discovered a few years since in the ruins of a Gallo- 
lioman villa at Pont d’Oli (Pons Aulas), near Pan in the Basses- 
Pyrenees, accompanied by several other varieties of the Cross, 
Including the St. George and the St. Andrew, all glowing ‘ in 
* colours richly dight,’ and surrounding a colossal bust of Pro¬ 
teus, ‘ settled in the midst of his sea-monsters,’as im the manner 
described by Browne, and^,whom Mr. Baring-Gould has mis¬ 
taken for his marine successor, Neptune; having been deceived 
appai'ently by the tresul or trident with which the old prophet 
of the deep is armed. 

Th^it Sabean worship once extensively prevailed in the 
New World is a well-authenticated fact; it is yet practised to 
some extent by the wandering tribes on the northern con¬ 
tinent ; and was the national religion of the Peruvians at 
the time of the conquest- That it was also the religion of 
their more highly civilised predecessors on the soil, south of 
the equator more especially, is evidenced by the remains of 
fire-altars, both I'ound and square, scattered about the shores 
of lakes Umayu and Titicaca : and which are the counterparts 
of the Gueber dokhmeha overhanging the Caspian Sea. Ac¬ 
cordingly we find, amongst these and other vestiges of antiquity 
that indissolubly connected those long since extinct populations 
in the New with the races of the Old World, the weU-defined 
symbol of the Maltese Cross. On the Mexican feroher before 
alluded to, and which is most elaborately carved in bas-relief 
on a massive piece of polygonous granite, constituting a portion 
of a Cyclopean wall,f the cross is enclosed within the ring, and 
accompanying it are four tassel-like ornaments, graved equally 
well. Those accompaniments, however, are disposed without 
any particular regard to order, but the four arms of the Cross, 
nevertheless, severally and accurately point to the cardinal 
quarters. The same regularity is observable on a much 
smaller but not the less curious monument, which was dis¬ 
covered some time since in an ancient Peruvian huaca or 
catacomb ; namely, a syrinx or pandean-pijie, cut out of a 

* See Micali’s * Antichi Monunienti,’ pi. xxix. 

This curious combination of exquisite workmanship and barbarous 
masonry is a rare but very suggestive circumstance in the primitive 
history of niankind. The same thing occurs on thfe cyclopean walls of 
Alatri, in the Pontifical States. See IMonigi’s ^ Viaggj in alcune Citt& 

^ del Lazio,’ pi. xxxii. Eome, 1809, fol. < 
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solid mass of lapis ollaris; the sides of which ax'c profusely- 
ornamented, not only with Maltese Crosses, but also with othei* 
symbols very similar in style to those inscribed on the obelisks 
of Egypt and on the monoliths of this country-.* The like 
figure occurs on the equally ancient Otrusco black pottery. 
But by far the most remarkable example of this form of the 
Cross in the New World is that -which appears on a second 
type of the Mexican feroher, engraved on a tablet of gypsum, 
and which is desci*ibcd at length by its discoverer. Captain Du 
Paix, and depicted by his friend, M. BaradSre. Here the 
accompaniments—a shield, a helmet, and a couple of bead- 
annulets or rosaries—are, with a single exception, identical 
in every the minutest particular with an Assyrian monument 
emblematical of the Ueity. In the former, a banner, decorated 
with a large Maltese Cross, is substituted for the hand of Baal 
grasping a bow, on the latter.-j- 

III. A third and in maqy respects a much more interesting 
type of the Cross than the Maltese, whether considered in 
reference to its extreme antiquity, geographical distribution, 
or diversified form, is that which is popularly but erroneously 
designated ‘ the battle-axe ’ of Thor. Even in the particular 
form—the cross-patt^e—thus commonly assigned to the northern 
Hercules, it dates many a long century anterior to his ap¬ 
pearance on the mundane scene. Besides those numberless 
representations of it upon the hoariest monuments in Scandi¬ 
navia, and its frequent appearance in the shape of a military 
or domestic implement, wrought in stone, specimens of the 
same thing in copper have been oftentimes found in Peru. 
It is equally well known on the Indian continent as the 
swastika of the Buddhists, and as the monograms respectively 
of Vishnu and Siva. Modem historians, misled perhaps by 
Sylvanus Morgan, or some such indiscriminating admirer of 
the heraldic gammadion or fylfot, have strangely blended the 
divine Omblem of the Scandinavian warrior with the thunder¬ 
bolt most usually found in his left hand; but which, in fact, is 
nothing more than the haft or apparatus for discharging or 
giving additional force to his miolner or hamar; neither the 
one nor the other bears the smallest resemblance to the figure 
in question; the first was a strap of ox-hide or leather; the 
second, the Teutonic kiliee or throwing-stick, as clearly ap- 

rp -r.-rr , ^ 

* See Trans. Roy, Soc. Edinb., vol, xx. p. 121, for a fuller descrip¬ 
tion^ as well as an engraving, of this carious object of ancient art. 

. f Conf. Barad^re’s * Mex. Antiq.’ pi. xxix. (Pr4m. Exp6d-), and 
Rawlinson’s * Five Great Monarchies,’ vol. ii. p. 288. 
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pears from the several descriptions of its peculiar reciprocating 
flight preserved in the Eddas. Thor’s symbol of governance 
differed but little from that of every other deified hero; it 
was simply the last letter of the Samaritan alphabet^ the tau 
or tav in its decussated or most primitive form; that mark 
which the prophet was commanded to impress upon the foreheads 
of the faithml in Judah (Ezek. ix. 4); that magical sign 
which the pious Scandinavian \vas wont to place on his horn 
of mead brfore raising it to his lips; and which was the ordi¬ 
nary symbol of power formerly adopted alike by kings and 
priests, governors and ministers throughout the IVorth. The 
same hieratic character runs like a golden thread tlirough the 
web of Phmnician, Syriac, Palmyrene, Old Sclavic, and other 
the most primitive inscriptions of a sacred nature. And to 
tJiis hour it is employed by the women of India and of the 
north-eastern parts of Africa as a mark of possession or taboo, 
which they severally impress upon the vessels containing their 
stores of grain, &c. 

Like the vast majority of symbolical monuments of extreme 
antiquity, the so-called cruciform hammer of Thor has been 
subjected to an infinitude of modifications, of which the armorial 
ensigns of the Isle of Man and of ancient Sardinia are among 
the most curious; yet the real purport of it is made all the 
more obvious by the emblems with which it is commonly 
associated. The compartitively modern Punic and the most 
anfjient Asiatic remains tell the same story. By means of 
tlic additions in question w'e can discern in some measure the 
several developments of religious faith in opposite quarters of 
the globe; trace, in short, the geographical course of par¬ 
ticular phases of paganism, of monotheistic and polytheistic 
principles. Almost all the known varieties of this symbol 
occur in the sculptures from Khorsabad, and in the ivories 
from Nimroud. The multiplication of small dots, minor orbs, 
and other adjuncts disposed about the ends of its arms, and in 
the angles of intersection, are undoubtedly emblematical of 
celestial as well as terrestrial sovereignty, denoting the number 
of superior deities and their particular attributes. Very 
similar representations of it have been found among the 
Chinese, by whom it is acknowledged to be one of the most 
ancient of figures, and was kno^vn to them long anterior to the 
Sakya-Buddha era; the Lao tseu, as it is called, is portrayed 
upon the walls of their pagodas, and upon the lanterns which 
are used to illumine the most sacred recesses w'ithin them. It 
symbolises their heaven. The Siou-star (orft of the emblems 
of Isis) and the Hermetic sign, both of them modifications of 
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it, are repeated again and again in the great temple of Ramoses 
II. (the Memnonium of thq French) at Thebes, and amidst the 
ruins of Axum, where it was observed by the traveller Bruce. 
In the Hermetic form, it figures alike in the Egyptian and 
Hindoo monograms of planets; but in these exemplifications the 
position of the cross constantly varies, being placed sometimes 
above, and sometimes below, or by the side of the accompany¬ 
ing disc; and intended, it would seem, not only to distinguish 
one sphere or heaven from another, but also to indicate the 
degree of happiness in each. It has been observed, too, in 
Persia; and is used to this day in Northern India to mark the 
jars of sacred water taken from the Indus and Granges. It 
is especially esteemed by the inhabitants of Southern India as 
the emblem of disembodied Jaina saints. Again, it is the mys¬ 
tical sign, the Tao Sze, of the multitudinous Buddhists scat¬ 
tered about the East; the chief ornament on the sceptres and 
crowns of the Bonpa deities of Thibet, who dispute the palm 
of antiquity with all othep divinities; and is beautifully ex¬ 
pressed in the Artec or musical bell, borne by the figure of 
Balgovind, the herald or messenger of heaven. It was the 
distinctive badge too of the ancient sect of Xaca Japonicus, or 
the first reforming Buddha of the Japanese. Very remark¬ 
able illustrations of it, carved in the most durable rock and 
inserted in the exterior walls of temples and other edifices of 
Mexico and Central America, may be seen in that volume of 
the late Lord Kingsborough’s great work to which reference 
has already been made. Returning to our own hemisphere, 
its form may be traced in every quarter of Europe, extending 
back from the introduction of Christianity to the remotest 
antiquity. In later times it figures on the sculptured stones 
of Scotland, at Balquidder, Mortlach, St. Andrews, &c.; * and 
in earlier ages, long antecedent to the time of Roman, and 
even of Etruscan civilisation, it was used as a religious emblem 
by the inhabitants of Northern Italy, whose cinerary urns, 
which have been exhumed from the terramares or ancient lake- 
beds between Parma and Piacenza, as well as from other spots, 
are invariably impressed with it; most commonly on the lids, 
and not unfrequently in very elegant forms. The date of 
1000 B.C. has been assigned by Italian antiquaries to the 
lacustrine cemeteries whence these remains of the primitive in¬ 
habitants of Europe have been taken. The beautiful Alba 
liOj^^ vases in terra cotta, upon which the same symbol is 

• C!onf. the exai^ples given in Dr. Stuart’s sumptuous work, pub¬ 
lished under the auspices of the Spalding Club. 
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variously depicted, are too well known^ to need move than a 
passing notice in this place. It was the emblem of Libitina 
or Persephone, the awful Queen of the Shades, ‘ the arbiter of 
‘ mortal fate ’; * and is therefore commonly found on the 
dress of the tumulorum fossor in the Homan catacombs. It 
was likewise used on the roll of the Homan soldiery as the 
sign of life, whilst © designated death. Finally it is repeated 
on innumerable coins and medals of all times and of all 
peoples; from the rude mintages of JEgina and Sicily, as well 
as from the more skilful hands of the Bactrian^ and Conti¬ 
nental Greeks. It is noteworthy too. In reference to its ex¬ 
treme popularity, or superstitious veneration in which it has 
been almost universally held, that the cross-patee or cruciform 
hammer was amongst the very last of purely pagan symbols 
which was rel^iously preserved in Europe long after the esta¬ 
blishment of Christianity. To the close of the Middle Ages, 
the stole or Isian mantle of the Cistercian monk was usually 
adorned with it; and nuns wore it suspended from their neck¬ 
laces in precisely the same manner as did the vestal-virgins of 
pagan Home. It may be seen upon the bells of many of our 
parish churches in the northern, midland, and eastern coun¬ 
ties, as at Appleby, Mexborough, Hathersage, Waddington, 
Bishop’s Norton, West Barkwith, and other places, where it 
was placed as a magical sign to subdue the vicious spirit of the 
tempest. It is said to be’still used for the like purpose, during 
storms of rain and wind, by the peasantry in Iceland and in 
the southern parts of Germany. 

Our commonplace-book contains nearly two hundred distinct 
representations of the Prechristian Cross, which we have found 
combined as often as not with other emblems of a sacred cha¬ 
racter, and which have been collected from all parts of the 
world; the bare enumeration, not to mention the explanation, 
of which would obviously far exceed our present limits. Nor, 
indeed, is any greater multiplication of instances of its occur¬ 
rence necessary in order to illustrate or establish our own par¬ 
ticular theory respecting the origin and real import of so ^m- 
mon a symbol. Its undoubted antiquity, no less than its 
extraordinary diffusion, evidences that it must have been, as it 
may be said to be still in unchristianised lands, emblematical 
of some fundamental doctrine or mystery. The reader will not 
have failed to observe that it is most usually associated with 
water \ it was ^the key of the Nile,’ that mystical instrument 
by means of which, in the popidar judgment of his Egyptian 

* See Millin’a ‘ Galerie Mythologique/ pi. cxxxi. and cxliv. 
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devotees, Osiris produced the annual, revivifying inundations of 
the sacred stream; it is discernible in that mysterious pitcher 
or vase jx)rtraycd on the brazen table of Bembus beforemen- 
Hioned, with its four lips discharging as many streams of water 
"dn opposite directions ; it was the emblem of the water-deities 
* "of the Babylonians in the East and of the Gothic nations in 
the West; as well as that of the rain-deities respectively of the 
mixed populations in America. We have seen with what 
peculiar rites the symbol was honoured by those widely-sepa¬ 
rated races jn the Avestern hemisphere; and the monumental 
slabs of Nineveh, now in the museums of London and Paris, 
show us how it was similarly honoured by the successors t>f the 
Chaldees in the eastern. On those monuments, the Avorship of 
the eagle-headed and four-winged Nisroch, the god of fertilis¬ 
ing showers, is represented times out of number; kings and 
priests, Avith their offerings*of fruit and oxen, are crowded 
about his conical-shaped altars, Avhich are not only embellished 
with the IcaA-^cs of the lotus, typifying creative power, but also 
with three or more crosses interweaved, and forpiing a .kind of 
lattice-AVork about them—a quinary arrangement which others 
besides old Sir Thomas BroAvne would probably consider but a 
type of the celebrated pensile gai’dens of Babylon; it dates, 
however, far anterior to that magnificent creation of orieiilal 
despotism. And lastly, not to overtax the patience of our 
readers by multiplying examples, it was the emblem of Vishnu, 
ages before liis second avatar and alleged crucifixion, and 
symbolised bis dominion over all rivers, lakes, and seas—an 
emblem in marked distinction to that which has been mis¬ 
placed in the hands of * Neptune by the nations of the West, 
namely, the tresul of Siva, which, in the East, never had any 
reference Avhatever to the watery element; but, on the con¬ 
trary, denoted that the third person in the Hindoo'trimurti 
presided over the three regions of heaven, sky, and earth. 

Again, the Prechristian Cross is not unfrequently associated 
with a tree or trees, the ordinary symbols of vegetation 
throughout the Avorld, and of the h^her deities more particu¬ 
larly in the Greek and Homan pantheons; but Avhen viewed 
in certain conjunctions, ‘ the mystical tree,’ with which Ave are 
concerned, will be found to possess a much more recondite 
signification than pantheism. ' The Cross,’ observes the late 
Colonel Wilford, in the Asiatic Researches, 

‘ The Cross, though not an object of worship among the Buddhists, is 
a favourite emblem and device among them. It is exactly the cross of 
.the Manichees, with leiwes and flowers springing from it (and limit also, 
as I am told); is called “ the divine tree," “ the tree of the gods," the 
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“ tree of life and knowledge,’* and prodnctivt of whatever in good aad 
desirable, and is placed in the terrestri^^ paradise.’ (Vol. x. p. 124.) 

Agreeably 'with this view, it is portrayed on the most 
ancient British and Gallic or Massilian coins. The heads of 
four trees or blossoming shnlbs, each of which is the exact' 
counterpart of one carved in bas-relief on a Nineveh altar, 
meet,in the centre of the disc, whilst the intervening spaces 
are alternately occupied by ruder representations of pyramidal 
apexes and conical mountain-tops crowned with stilsc and some 
other objects not so easily to be distinguished.* The symbolic 
tree is one of the most conspicuous ornaments on the Nineveh 
tablets; fruitful brancdies it are found in the hands of deified 
men and priests, and the fttiit itself (to which presently we 
shall refer more at latge), alternating with lotus-leaves, adorns 
the robes of the latter. Mr. Bonomi has given an ample 
description of the symbolical tree in the following passage; 
but what he designates as ^ the Greek honeysuckle ’ con¬ 
ceive to be either the lotus-leaf, orT;he corona of the date-palm, 
the symbol of immortality:— 

‘ In the corner of the room [in the palace of Khorsabad], is sculp¬ 
tured,’ he says, * an oniauient somewhat resembling that interlacing of 
the two aquatic plants of Egypt depicted on the thiones of the Pharaohs, 
and holding among Egyptian emblems the same ratik and importance 
that this emblem does among the Assyrians. The centre stem occupies 
the comer of tho room, its 'branches extending equally on both sides of 
die angle. Tho stem is intermpted at intervals by transverse scroll- 
iiko ornaments, and has likewise spikes and points all the way up to the 
top, which fans out something like a palm-tree, every interweavement 
of the branches terminating in the Greek honeysuckle.’ f 

Here we have not only the tree itself forming a large cross, 
but also its stem ‘ interrupted at inteiwalB by transverse scroll- 
‘ like ornaments’—ri.e. the hieroglyphic signs of the tidune deity 
—exhibiting the same figure.’ But the most remarkable con¬ 
figuration of the symbm, in this partioular connexion, is that 
which is described at length by Maurice in his Indian Anti¬ 
quities ; and which, judging from the extreme simplicity of its 
contrivance, we may assume to be as primitive as it is charac- 
teristical:— 

* It is a fact,’ says he, * not less remarkable than well attested that the 
Druids in their groves were accustomed to select the most stately and 
beautiful tree as an emblem of the deity they adored, and having cut off 


♦ Conf. De Saulcy’s ^Kevue de la Numismatique Fran^oise,’ vol. i. 
p. 1G2, and Dr. Inman’s ‘Ancient Faiths,’ vol. i. p 160, fig. 66. 

I Nineveh and its Palaces, p. 182. 
von. CXXXI. NO. CCLXVII. 
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the side branches, they affixed two of the largest of them to the highest 
part of the trunk, in sucii a manner that those branches extended on 
each aide like the arms of a man, and, together with the body, pre¬ 
sented the appearance of a huge cross, and on the bark in several places 
was also inscribed the letter tau.’ (Vol. vi. p. 49.) 

t 

Maurice is mistaken, we think, in interpreting this curiosity 
* as an emblem of the deity ’ adored by the most primitive of 
the Keltic race; in our judgment, it symbolised the elysiiun of 
their gods. • His view of the matter, however, is countenanced 
to some extent by a similar device of the Jews, and called by 
them Sephiroth—a metaphysical term denoting the inscrutable 
nature and wisdom of the Almighty,-. According to the Kabbi 
Schabte, as quoted by Dw%ht,* the mystical tree of his nation 
embodied three ideas, or mstinct emblems of the Divinity— 
‘ the root, the stem, and the branches,’—and these three, he 
adds, ‘ are one.’ The Hebrew symbol was sometimes conjoined 
with three or more ‘ circles of perfection,’ and which were sus¬ 
pended most probably upon, the arms of the sylvestrial cross, 
much in the same manner as we find them delineated on some 
of the Jvinevch altars. But our own conclusion is warranted 
by otlter exemplifications, as well as by the more commonly 
received definitions of it. In the demolition of the famous 
Serapeum at Alexandria, to which we briefly referred before, 
the tree-tau was also found, aad was placed there, Mr. King 
argues,' as the symbol of eternal life.’' But he adds:— 

‘ 'fhis cross seems to be the Egyptain tau, tliat ancient ^mbol of the 
geucrutive power, and therefore tronsibrmed into the Bacchic mysteries. 
Sucli a cross is found on the wall of a honso in Pompeii in juxtaposi¬ 
tion with the phallus, both-symbols embodying the same idea.’ j* 

There is yet a third combination that demands a specific 
notice. The decussated symbol is not unirequently planted 
upon what Christian aischieolqg^ deognate ‘ a calvary ’—-that 
is, upon a mount or a cone. Thus It is represented in both 
hemispheres, The megalithic structure of Callemish, in the 
island of Lewis, before mentioned, is the most perfiect example 
of the practice extant in Europe. The mount is preserved to 
this day. This, to be brief, was the xecc^nised canTeutional 
mode of expressing a particular primitive truth or.xxrystery 
from the days of me Chaldeans to those of the Gfnostics, or 
from one extremity of the civtiised world to the other. It is seen 
in the treatment o£ the ash Xggdrasill of the Scandinavians, as 


Sermons, No. Ixxi. « 

The Gnostics &nd their Gems, pi. 214, p. vi. . 

j See Stephens’ ‘ Central Anier.’ vol. ii. p. 348. Edit. 1842. 
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well as in that of the Bo-tree of the^uddhists. The prototype 
was not the Egyptian, but the Babylonian crux ansata, the lower 
member of which constitutes a conical support for the oval or 
sphere above it. With the Gnostics, who occupied the debat¬ 
able ground between primitive Christianity and philosophic 
paganism, and who inscribed it imon their tombs, the ‘ cone 
symbolised death as well as life.* In every heathen mythology 
it was the universal emblem of the goddess or mother of heaven, 
by whatsoever name she was addressed, whether .as Mylitta, 
Astartc, Aphrodite, Isis, Mata, or Venus; and the several emi¬ 
nences consecrated to her worship were, like those upon which 
Aupitcr was originally adored, of a conical or pyramidal shape. 
This, too, is the ordinary form of the altars dedicated to the 
Assyrian god of fertility. In exceptional instances, the cone 
is introduced upon one or the other of the sides, or is dis¬ 
tinguishable in the always accompanying mystical tree. The 
cross with which it is commonly associated is formed, as pre¬ 
viously stated, by the hieratic sign or signs of the de^y being 
placed athwart the stem of the tree, and sometimes, which is 
particularly remarkable, is expressed in the action of the at¬ 
tendant priests. Most usually these are two in number, but 
occasionally four, and each is.represented with a bunch of fruit 
in the form of a cone, in his right hand, and a vessel of water 
in his left. The last-mentioned appendages clearly denote the 
worship of Nisroch, and their method of otfering appears to be 
very similar to that which is described in the Hebrew Scrip¬ 
tures as the ceremony of waving; on which occasions the 
Levitical priests were - accustomed to make a movement of the 
sheaf of first-fruits, or other presentation, in the direction of 
the four quarters of the world, thereby intending to indicate, 
as it is thought, the omnipresence of the Almighty (Lev. xxiii. 
11, 20). So likewise here the oflBcialii^ ministers are repre¬ 
sented, not only waving their’fonr win^, but also some kind of 
fruit, as well as the ‘zmr,’ or water of force (as it is termed in 
the Zend-avesta), by which that fruit is principally nourished, 
about the altars of the Assyrian god. Nor is this, we may 
observe by the way, the only kind of gesticulation mentioned 
in the Old Testament and exhibited on the Nineveh remmns. 
On several steles the Assyrian worshippers, who are commonly 
attended by the four-winged and e^le-beaded priests, typifying 
the ‘ ever-soaring Inrd ’ of paradise, and armed in the manner 
just described with the celestial fruit, &c., ar^ depicted in the 

* See'Lajard’s ‘ Kec. sur le Culte de Venus,’ pp. 37 et seq., for proof 
of this and of many other curious facts in connexion with it. 
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act of pointing the fore-finger of the right hand either towards 
the symbolics tree or the hieratic sign of the deity placed 
immediately above it— a practice which, the reader will remem¬ 
ber, is emphatically denounced by Isaiah (ch. Iviii. 9). What 
this particularly obnoxious motion indicated, beyond ostensible 
idolatry, is neither apparent in material nor in literary monu¬ 
ments, and is now most probably past finding out. The prophet 
undoubtedly refers to a practice much more reprehensible than 
the mere holding forth the middle-finger—the infamis digitus of 
the ancients*—or to any similar act of vulgarity and insolence, 
as the passage is ordinarily interpreted by-lhe textualists.'’^ 

It is very geneitdly supposed that the conical object Avhich 
is depicted under so many difiTerent phases on the Nineveh 
remains—on the garments of kings and priests, and on the trap¬ 
pings of horses, as well as on most of their altars and thrones— 
must be none other than the resinous fir-cone, and a fit emblem 
therefore of Baal or fire.. This opinion owes its origin not 
improbably to the myth of Bacchus, whose thyrsus, which he 
brought from the East when he returned from his Indian ex¬ 
pedition, was said to be surmounted by ‘ a pine or fir-conc.’ 
How such an object could have promoted hilarity and intoxica¬ 
tion is difficult of understanding. The locality whence the 
emblem was undoubtedly derived—r-namely, Babylonf—coupled 
with its frequent repetition upon other ancient monuments 
besides those in question, has suggested to our mind that in no 
instance is the object intended to represent a pine or fir-cone, 
but rather the stimulating fruit of that ‘ prince of vegetation,’ 
as Linnaeus styles it, the date-palm, and which, as we leani 
from Pliuy, was consecrated to the worship of almost evciy 
heathen divinity. It is hardly possible to over-estimate the 
economical properties of that magnificent tree, or to fathom the. 
depths of the mysteries associate with it It is the Scriptural 
emblem of all that is dignified, beauti&l, and good; it entered 
largely into the ornamentation of l^lomon’s Temple, as well 
as into that more glorious edifice which the prophet beheld 


* Conf. Layard’s ‘ Mon. of Nnii’ passim, and Mrs. Belnos’ beautiful 
work on ‘ The Sundhya,’ pis. iv. and v. The Sundhya is tl»e recital of 

E rayeis accompanied with' certain modras or gesticulations daily and 
oiirly exhibited on the banks of tho Ganges by Hindoo devotet:.s. 
Mrs. Belnos says, ‘ no other meaning is attached to these figures, but 
‘ that they arc pleasing to the deities.’ The divorce of faith and know- 
is hero, ns An all other uochristianised lands without exception, 
most complete. 

t See Bryant’s ‘ Anc. Myth.’ vol. iv. pp. 273, &c. 
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in a trance.* It was the universal symbol of majesty and im¬ 
mortality throughout the East; where, witliin the intertropical 
regions to which it is chiefly confined, it constituted the staple 
nourishment of man and beast. Half-a-dozen full-grown trees 
suflSced for the support of a family. Great as is its worth in 
this age, it must have been of infinitely greater worth in an¬ 
tiquity, or when the vast plains of Lower Assyria were swarm¬ 
ing with inhabitants, native and alien; and it is easy to conceive, 
therefore, with what feelings of interest and exquisite pleasure 
such an object would be universally regarded. That minatory 
text, ‘the palm-tree shall languish,’ was synonymous with 
famine. But, in a mythological sense, this unrivalled produc¬ 
tion of the vegetable kingdom presented peculiarly interesting 
features to the grateful AsB 3 rrian and pious devotee of Nisroch. 
It was the type of his paradisiacal tree, perpetually verdant, 
abundantly fruitful, the most stately and erect, and the nighest 
therefore unto heaven: it would flourish in cool and moist 
places only, on the banks of riveiai and water-coui’ses; there, 
beneath its umbrageous arms, which made a pleasant oasis of 
verdure, he enjoyed, in a degree beyond the conception of 
people restrict^ to colder latitudes, a foretaste of the beatific 
rest reserved for the faithful of every rank in another sphere; 
and, above all, it typified in its peculiar growth the sacred 
habitation or mountain of his gods ; for, when it has attained 
to colossal maturit}', its dntangled roots, springing far above the 
surface of the soil, take the form of a conical hillock. 

In order to see how this view of ours passes from plausible 
conjecture to absolute certainty, the reader need but compare 
the illustrated pages of Layard and Botta, making a little 
allowance, of course, for the hieratical or conventional mode of 
treatment by tlie Assyrian artists; and we doubt not he will 
afterwards conclude with us, that the oft-recurring symbolical 
tree, with its interweaved stem, d^endant fruit, and fan-like 
corona, can be none other than the date-palm—the toddy-tope, 
as it is expressively called by our bibacious countrymen in the 
East—an apposite emblem among all pagans and oriental 
peoples in antiquity of prospective celestial happiness and ter¬ 
restrial prosperity, of local abundance and universal content¬ 
ment, f Its mode of fertilisation has suggested to a certain 


* Conf. 1 Kings vi. and Ezek. xliv., itc. 

See Layard’s ‘Mon. of Nin.’ pi. vL, in which the mystical tree is 
represented with two streams of water flowing from above it. In some 
•ther plates the truit is seen depending from lengthened fibres, jnst as 
is the case with the date-palm, but which would be extremely un- 
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dafis of inquirers a very different interpretation from that which 
we have proposed, viewing it in |>articular relations, they 
have associated with it the Occult doctrines of much later ages, 
and entirely overlooked the inoi?c simple and, as we believe, 
primary meaning of the symbol. No doubt all the accessories 
of a pagan idol are significant, and those in question may 
possibly be, notwithstanding our scepticism, quite as recondite 
and even as indelicate as supposed; nevertheless a false, equally 
with a true, system of religion is subjected to the common ac¬ 
cidents of time, to variations, transmutations, and decay. The 
growth of corruption, however, in any case is most usually, if 
not invariably, intermittent and sloW|^ 

We observed'at the outset, that among the more costly and 
laborious exhibitions of the decussated figure, it was recog¬ 
nisable in the architectural proportions of superterranean as 
well as subterranran structures; in the conformation of ancient 
fanes os well as of still more ancient tumuli. Such illustra¬ 
tions of it are far too remarkable to be dismissed in a cursory 
manner; for besides serving to establish as completely as any 
of the preceding our theory respecting the signification of the 
symbol, they point also to the most probable origin and inten¬ 
tion of those imperishable masses of masonry and brickwork 
called by one poet ^ the star ypointed pyramids,’ and not in¬ 
aptly described by another as wearying Time with their 
burden:— 

‘ Lem masse indestructible a fatigue le temps.’ 

Of the immense antiquity of those monuments all archaBolo- 
giste are agreed; Not so with regard to their destination. 

natural in any representation of the pine or fir-tree. 8ee also Botta, 
vdl. i. pls. 48 and 75; and vol% fi. pis. 105 and 113, where the date- 
fruit and. lotus, the symbds of sancti^ and royalty^ are conjoined, 
and the form of the ffrat is fiuthfiilly postoij^ed. 

* See ‘ Ancient Failhs.’ by Dr. Thomas Inman; a book which, for 
laborious ingenuity, rimOst smpasses the ‘Anacalypsis’ of Godfrey 
Higgins. The learned author, so frr as he has proceeded with his work, 
is an out^ken rationalist, and has managed to eliminate a very ques¬ 
tionable element^om almost every iwmbol coming within his purview. 
As a .role, all'originated mpiaiUc worship, which, in his judg- 
ment'too, universally prevailed in antiquity^ -The Hebrews frrmed no> 
exception to this r^e; on the contrary, they were quite as bad, if not 
indeed, than tiieir neighbours. The very names and titles of their 
judges, and kings, when submitted to the doctor’s etymological 
oonfim the foregone conclution. The Ark of the Covenant 
oontsitted, and the Temple of Solomon upu decostfted^ with, phallic 
emUenls ! Grede quod Mesy et vidos, * 
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Perhaps those of which we read in the mythic records of the 
Hindoos, in the obscure pages of their Puranas, dated long 
anterior to any which have survived to our time; * |?ut be that 
as it may, the pyramid of Gizeh, one of the grandest examples 
of mechanical skill in the world, is Bup^msed by one distin¬ 
guished savant amongst us to be at once a metrological monu¬ 
ment, and a symbol of the Deluge; and a second, of‘equal 
repute in literary afid scientific circles, considers it to be unique 
as an architectural experiment—in fact, a primary work of the 
Egyptians. We are not disposed ourselves to accept, either of 
these views. With regard to the first, we would observe that 
mankind is not prone to 'perpetuate its own disgrace-in any 
form whatever; pride, not humility, is its natural tempera¬ 
ment; moreover, iu this particular instance, the fact of the 
drowning of the world is engraven on tablets more durable 
than stone or brass—namely, in the history and traditions of 
every nation and community, civilised- and savage; whilst with 
regard to the second, to suppose a 'bonstructiou such as that in 
•the vicinity of Cairo (the finest of those audacia saxa pyra- 
midum, as they are styled by Statius) to be the work of 
‘ prentice hands,’ is^ in out humble judgment, about as impro¬ 
bable as that York Minster was erected by the first of the 
allophylian tribes that set foot on these shores. Such conclu¬ 
sions are equally oppose^ to experience and reason. Another 
CEdipus must be sought to solve the riddle of the pyramidal 
sphinx. 

Fifty years ago Mr. Faber, in his ‘ Origin of Pagan Idol¬ 
atry,’ placed artificial tumuli, pyramids, and pagodas in the 
same category, conceiving that aU were transcripts of the holy 
mountain which was genei^y supposed to have stood in the 
centre of Eden; or- rather, «• mtunated in more than one 
place by the Psaltnist, the garden itsdf was situated on an 
eminence (conf; Ps. ^ and Ixvui.). The result of our present 
researches has led us -to attach no inconsiderable importance to 
this opinion. It did not enter into the sd^me of that learned 
writer to work out or exemplify his theory; the prime antiquity 
of pyramidal structures alone ooncemed him. Thomas Maurice, 
wlm is no mean authority, held the same view^ He conceived 
the use to which pyraiiuds in particular were anciently applied 
to have been threefold—namely, as tombs, temples, and obser¬ 
vatories; and this view he labours to establish in the third 

volume of his‘Indian Antiquities.’ Now whatever may be 

- - 

* See Wilson’s ‘ Solar System of the AneimitB,’ voL i. pp. 266, 270, 
Jeo. 
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their actual date, or with whatsoever people they may have 
originated, whether in Africa or Asia, in the lower valley of 
the Nile or in the plains of Chaldea, the ])yramids of Egypt 
were unquestionably destined to very opposite purposes. Ac¬ 
cording to Herodotus, they were introduced by the Hyksos; 
and Proclus, the PlatoAic philosopher, connects them with the 
science of astronomy—a science which, he adds, the Egyptians 
derived from the Chaldeaiu. Hence we may reasonably infer 
that they served as well for temples for planetary worship 
as for observatories. Subsequently to the descent of the 
Shepherds, their hallowed precincts were invaded by royalty, 
from motives of pride and superstition; and the principal 
chamber in each was assigned to mortuary uses, just in tbc 
same manner and for the same remits as Christian temples 
were abused in medieval days., pretensions to 

holiness and to a near rela^eiis^ witn-i^ higher deities, on 
the p^ of the Pharai^s, n^y have reconciled their subjects 
to this desecration of a doubly-sacred edifice; at all events, 
sooner or later the more wealthy and indue^||yiinongst them, 
and the priestly class more specially, fdlmi^ the example 
of their rulers, and. multiplied mi every structures of a 
similar character, but yastiy inferior, (^-4^tse, in size and 
magnificence to their prototypes; sometimes'fi^r^ng a ceno¬ 
taph, at others a sepulchre. A custom wbibh appealed at once 
to the self-com^acent feelings and inspired the fondest expec¬ 
tations of one people would be very readily apprehended and 
adopted by another; for, as we shall immediately see, the 
chamber of death itself, with its adjuncts, was a multiform 
symbol of life. In no other -manner can we account for the 
numberless mutations of jt^suoh structures in all ports of the 
world, severally ruder-or .grander in their conceptions, accord¬ 
ing to their remoteness or proximity to the centres of civilisa¬ 
tion. In the first-mentionM instances the emblem of the Cross 
coiyoined witii the paradisiacal mounts is preserved within the 
pUe rather than without, for the. obvious reason that, being 
constructed idmest exclusively of earth, time or the elements 
would otherwise have speedily effaced all traces of it. Of tliis 
system of arrangement, the. cyclejiesn tenmle before alluded to 
within the tumulus of Neprgrange on. ..the rnnks of the Boyne, 
and the . so-called Giganteia, in ^ Island of Gozzo adjacent to 
^^alta, are illustrations in pointi In both the form of the Cross 
18 that which was appropriated by the Latins—^the erux immissa 
—^but with round^ arms., Bo likewise, in the judgment of 
Danish antiquari^, the decussated figure is preserved in the 
cqnstruction more particularly of that better class of Scandi- 
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navian cromlechs -which bear upon their pyramidal capstones 
the marks of rude tooling and carving; and upon which, to¬ 
gether with a few Runic characters, is inscribed one or more 
four-angled crosses or fylfots within a circle, the presumed 
symbols of Baal or Woden. If this be really so—for we our¬ 
selves are neither disposed to adopt or deny the supposition— 
then must the Kodie-Culls, on the coast of Malabar (the 
oldest monuments of the kind on the Indian continent, as tneir 
name implies, and superior in many respects to those found in 
the northern parts of Europe), as well as their counterparts in 
the district of Gower, Glamoi^anshire, be held to express the 
same primitive doctrinal mystery as the nobler structures else¬ 
where. But this by the way. 

Ko country in the world can compare with India for the 
exposition of the p3n:{unidal cross. There the stupendous 
labours of Egypt are rivalled, and sometimes suq)asscd. In¬ 
deed, but for ^e fact of such monuments of patient industr)' 
and unexampled skill being still in'existence, the accounts, of 
some others which have long since disappeared, having suc¬ 
cumbed to the ravages of time and to the fury of the bigoted 
Mussulman, would sound in our ears as increchble as the story 
of Porsenna’s tomb, which * o’ertopp’d old Pelion,’ and made 
‘ Ossa like a wart.’ Yet something not very dissimilar in 
character to it was formerly the boast of the ancient city of 
Benares on the banka of the Ganges. We allude to the great 
temple of Bindh Madhu which was demolished in the seventeenth 
century by the Emperor Aurungzebe. Tavernier, the French 
baron, ivho travelled thither about the year 1680 , has preserved 
a brief description of it.* The body of the temple was con¬ 
structed in the figure of a colossal cross (i. e. a St. Andrew’s 
Cross), with a lofty dome -at the centre, above which rose a 
massive structure of a pyramidal form. At the four extremi¬ 
ties of the cross 't|iere were four other pyramids of propor¬ 
tionate dimensions, ^d which wer#'ascended from the outside 
by steps, with balconies at stated distances for places of rest, 
reminding us of the temjde of Belus, as descrftled in the pages 
of Herodotus. The remains of a similar building arc found at 
Mhuttra, on the banks of the Jumna. This and many others, 
including the subterranean temple at Elephanta and the caverns 
of Ellora and Salsette, are described at length in the well- 
known work by Maurice; who adds, that besides these, there 
was yet another device in which the Hindoo displayed the all- 
pervading sign; this was by pyramidal tow«rs placed cross- 

* Voyage de Tavernier, tom. iv. p. 149. Edit, a Eouen. 
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wise. At the famous temple of Chillambrum, on the Coi'o- 
mandal coast, there were, seven lofiby walls, one within the 
otiroc, round the central quadrangle, and as many pyramidal 
gateways in the midst of each side which form the limbs of 
a Test cross, counting altogether of twenty-eight pyramids. 
There, are consequently fourteen in a line, which expands 
more than a mile in one continuous direction! 

Nor are these the only wonders associated with this metro¬ 
polis of pyramids. The interior ornaments w'ere in harmony 
with the wl^ole; from tiie nave of one of the principal struc¬ 
tures there hang, on the tops of four buttresses, festoons of 
chains, in length ^dtogether 548 *feet. Each garland, con¬ 
sisting of twenty links, is made of one piece of granite 60 feet 
long; the links themselves are monstrous rings, thirty-two 
inches in drcumfcrmce, and polished as smooth as glass. One 
chain is broken, and hangs down from the pillar; the rest are as 
perfect as on the day when they were suspended.* The utility 
of these extraordinary garlands has greauy puzzled the Euro¬ 
pean spectator. We will vaiture to suggest, that they are 
mtended to represent the circles of perfection, the hieratic signs 
of the superior deities; eorresponding with those which ibr- 
merly accompanied the sylvestrial crosses of the Jews and the 
Kelts, and which are disoemible upon every Persepolitan and 
Assyrian altar; as beyond all question the inclosures within 
the seven walls betcAen the planetary spheres; and the monu¬ 
ment in its entirety the celestial mils encompassing Meru. 
The peculiar shape of each structure leaves no doubt of this. 
‘ There is a beautiful pyramid at SaVndtb, near Benares,’ writes 
Colonel WUford in the ‘ Asiatic Researohes,’ ‘ built by a king of 
^ Gaur or BengaL It is conical, and of earth with a coating 

* of bricks; ai^ about aeveikty feet high. In the inscription 
‘ found there some years ago, it is declared to he intended as a 
< repseseutation of Men^ which is. represented of a conical 
‘ fisnre by the Hikidoos, hot like, a square pyramid by the 

* f^ow^ of Buddha.’ (VoL viii. p: 260 .) The fortunate pre¬ 
servation of such a stupendous archkectum monument as this 
of Chillambiazm will serve in some measure to reassure the 
incredulous, that the famous nudisoleum of Lars Forsenna, in 
Etruria, is not the mere eflBsprbg of fancy. From Pliny’s 
desea^^n of that magnifieent edifice, which he borrowed from 
the pages of M. TeEQuUaus Yanso, it appears tirat the symbol 


* Bee Langl^e'** Moa. de I’Hindousthan,’ tom. u. p. 27, and Von 
Btdilen, 'DaeAlte Indien,’ p. 85. 
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of the Cross was thrice repeated.* It was most probably con¬ 
structed on the model of the old Chaldean temples; its several 
petasi or stages being upheld, not by pyramids as traditionally 
reported, hut by pyramidal columns. By accepting this ex¬ 
planation, all difficulty with regard to its altitude and dimen¬ 
sions vanishes, for the labyrinth and other details were common 
enough both in the East and the West. The addition of the 
bells determines, in our judgment, its oriental character. 

Thus have we traversed flie ground over whidi we proposed 
at starting to guide our readers, and selected almost at random 
such illusti’ations of the decussated figure as are unquestion¬ 
ably the work of human ingenuity---from the petty model in 
fiint and chert to the stately erection in brick and marble—and 
which, we imagine, will effectually establish our conclusion re¬ 
specting its true signification and origin. Maybe, the reader has 
long since anticipated us in that conclusion. Nevertheless we 
will rec apit ulate as briefly as possible the principal heads of our 
theme. W e have endeavoured, in th^first place, to demonstrate 
the universality of the symbol; and, secondly, that under every 
variety of circumstance, as well in every age as by every 
people, from the dawn of seculai’ history to the present hour,, 
it has been held by all in the same superstitious veneration, 
been honoured with the same distinguishing rites, and always 
has expressed the same doctrine or mystery. The language of 
definition varies, of course*, but the definition itself is substan¬ 
tially the same in every case. In Egypt, Assyria, and Britain 
it was emblematical of creative power and eternity ; in India, 
China, and Scandinavia, of heaven and immortality; in the 
two Americas, of re-juvenescence, and freedom from physical 
suffering ; whilst in both hemispheres it was the common sym¬ 
bol of we resurrection or ‘ the si^n of the life to come; ’ and,, 
finally, in all' heathen communities without exception it was 
the emphatic type, the sole enduring evidence, of the Divine 
Unity. This circumstance alone determine its extreme anti¬ 
quity—an antiquity, in all likelihood, long antecedent to the 
foundation of either of the three great systems of religion in 
the East. And, lastly, we have seen how, as a rule, it is found 
in rainjonction with a stream or. streams of water, with exube¬ 
rant vegetation, and with a hill or a mountainom regthn—^in a 
word', with a land of beauty, fertility, and joy. Thus it was 
expressed' upon those circular and sacred cakes of the Egyp¬ 
tians,. composed of the richest materials— of flour, of honey, of 
milk ; and, with which the serpent and bull, as well as other 

~ _ IT- I j 1 - _i_ . .1 ^ um. 

* See Nat. Hist., lib. xxxvi. cap. 19. 
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reptiles and beasts, consecrated to the service of Isis and their 
higher divinities, were daily fed; and upon certain festivals were 
eaten with extraordinary ceremony by the people and their 

E riests. The cross-cake, says Sir Gardner Wilkinson, was their 
ieroglyph for * civilised land; ’ obviously a land superior to 
their own, as it was indeed to all other mundane territories ; for 
it whs that distant, traditional country of sempiternal content¬ 
ment and repose, of exquisite delight and serenity, where 
Nature unassisted by man produces all that is necessary for 
Ills sustentation; where 

‘ The same mild season gives the blooms to blow, 

The buds to harden, and the fruits to grow; ’ 

and whose midst was crowned with a sacred and glorious 
eminence—the umbilicus orbis terrarum—towards which the 
heathen in all parts the world and in all ages turned a 
wistful gaze in every act of devotion, and hoped to be admitted, 
or rather to be restored, «t the close of this transitory scene. 
The gardens of Alcinous and Laertes, of which we read in 
Homeric song, and not improbably that also in Babylon, were 
transcripts ot it. The sacred eminence in the midst of a super¬ 
abundant, happy re^on figures more or less distinctly in 
almost every mythology, ancient and modem. It was the 
Mcsamphalos of the earlier Greeks, and the Omphalium of 
the Cretans, dominating the Hlysiaii Fields, upon whose tops, 
bathed in pure, brilliant, incomparable light, the gods passed 
their days in ceaseless joys; and whither the disembodied 
spirits of the brave and good wi^ed their way. It was the 
sacred Asgard of the Scandinavians, springing from the centre 
of a fruitful land, which was watered by the four primeval 
rivers of milk, severally fiowing in the direction of the cardinal 
points, ^ the abode of happiness and the heighf of bliss.’ It 
is the Haram-berezaitim of the Parsf, upon which the golden 
throne of Ahd-mano is set, and at the base of which are 
ranged the glorious mansions of his Izads or ministering spirits 
and of the blessed whom they serve. It is the Tien-C’han, 
‘ the celestial mountain-land,’ * enchanted gardens ’ of the 
Chinese and Tartars, watered by the four 'perennial fountains 
of Tychin, or Immortality; and the hill<%neompassed Ilfi of 
the Singhalese and Thibetians, ‘ the everlasting dwelling-place 
* of the wise and the just.’ It is the Sin5ru of the contem¬ 
plative Buddhist, on me summit of which is Tawrdtisa, the 
habitation of Sekr5, the' supreme god; and where the four- 
limbed D’amb^tree perpetually blossom's, filling the surround¬ 
ing atmosphere with life-sustaining odours, and from between 
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the roots of which proceed the four sacred streams, running 
in as many contrary directions. It is the Sldvratta, ‘the 
‘ celestial earth,’ of the Hindoo, the summit of his golden 
mountain Meru, the city of Brahma, in the centre of cf^ba- 
dwipa, and from the four sides of which gush forth the four 
primeval rivers, reflecting in their passage the colorific glories 
of their source, and severally flowing northward, southward, 
eastward, and westward. And, to conclude this enumeration 
of concurrent legends, it is that Garden in the East, on the 
summit of a mountain of jacinth, inaccessible to the sinful 
Arab, ‘ a garden of rich soil and equable temperature, well- 

* watered, and abounding with trees and flowers of rare colours 

* and fragrance.’ 

We had proceeded thus far with our task when we were 
gratified, by the courtesy of Colonel Meadows Taylor (a 
name as well known in archseological as in military circles at 
home and in the East), with the sight of a couple of pho¬ 
tographs, representing two extremely ancient stone crosses 
which were discovered a few months ago by the late Mr. 
Mulheran, C. E., in the sequestered wilds of Central India. 
Their position and adjuncts, just w'ithin the Vindhya zone, 
add very considerably indeed to the Interest of them. They 
are granite monoliths and quite perfect; and bear a marked 
resemblance to those whi,(A are scattered about the western 
parts of Cornwall (especi^y the Cross of St. Buryan), and 
which have fortunately escaped ‘ improvement ’ at the hands 
of medieval enthusiasts. The larger of the two stands 10 feet 
9 inches, and the smaller 8 feet 6 inches above the ground. 
It is particularly noteworthy, that each dominates a group of 
cairns and cromlechs or dolmens; monuments which, as tho 
Colonel infOTms us, are precisely similar in character to those 
which he formerly surveyed near the village of Bajunkolloor, 
within the principality of Shorapoor, in the Deccan, and which 
he has illustrated and fully described in the proceedings of the 
Royal Irish Academy.* He is inclined therefore to assign the 
erection of both sets of structures to the same people. It is 
no easy matter under any circumstances to discriminate between 
one so-called Druidical fabric and another, and it is still more 
difficult to determine their ages, even, approximatively; but, 
without offering any opinion with respect to the antiquity of the 
cairns, &c., surrounding them, we thiuk that these crosses in 
the Deccan may be safely classed amongst the most venerable 
relics of the kind on the Indian continent;»for according to 
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the report of the European officer who first lighted upon them, 

* the yidnity of the grou{)s of oromlechs and crosses had, at 

* some remote period, been cultivated; parts of the hills had 

* been cut into terraces, levelled, and were supported by large 

* stone banks or walls; but the country, for many miles m 

* every direction, was, and had* been for centuries and centuries, 
*• entirely uninhabited, and was grown over with dense forests.’ 
As this elevated and long-neglected region has been (if it be 
no misnomer to say so), the miserable possession of the low- 
castes, or non-Aryan helots, from immemorial tune, we may 
confidently assume therefore that,the monoliths in question 
were erected by the aboriginal population of the soil-^a popu¬ 
lation which was driven, not improbably three thousand years 
at the least before the advent of our Saviour, from the richer 
plains below by the first Aryan invader and bigot who had 
crossed the Five Streams, and found a temporary refuge in the 
nearest range of hills to Ae- west of Chandah, until a fiercer 
fanatic, the Mogul, appeared upon the scene, and finally sub¬ 
dued both the conqueror and his victims. Here, then, amongst 

* these now fragmentary peoples from the debris of a widely- 

* spread primeval race ’ (to borrow a phrase from a recent 
writer on the non-Aryan languages of the Continent), we find 
the symbol of the Cross, not only expressing the same mystery 
as in all other parts of the world, but its erection doubtlessly 
dating from one of the very earliest migrations of our species. 
It is impossible to adduce any clearer or stronger proof of its 
primitive antiquity than this. 

If, in conclusion, any reader entertains a lingering doubt 
respecting the real origin and purpose of the symbol of the 
Cross, as it is represeirted .again and again on the ruined 
temples of Assyria, Egypt, India, and Anahuac; in the archi¬ 
tectural’proportions cn pyramidal structures in the East and 
the West, as well as in those which are scattered throughout 
Polynesia, more ^mciaily in the islands of Tonga, Viti, and 
Easter, thus comjueting a zone about the habitable globe; 
as it.appears upon numberless vases, medals, and coins of the 
earliest known types, centuries raterior to the introduction of 
Christianity; and as its teaching is expressed in the con¬ 
cordant customs, rites, and traditions of former nations and 
communities, who were widely Bepmrated from, and for the 
most part ignorant of the existence of each other, and who pos¬ 
sessed, so far as we are aware, no other emblematical figure 
in common; if, we repeat, tbra long series of coincidences, this 
immense accumulation of facts, all, as we have endeavoured to 
show, converging to a single point, is insufficient to convince 
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any reader of Its true significance, we can only remind him 
once more of the fond expectations/the typical philosophy of 
existing races of mankind; refer him to the most primitive 
and learned people in the East— 

* Those heirs of all the ages in the foremost file of Time '— 

appeal to the united testimony of Buddhists and Brahmins, 
who together constitute nearly half the population of the world, 
and from whom he may learn that the decussated figure, 
whether in a simple or a complex form, symbolises the tra¬ 
ditional happy abode of their primeval ancestors—tliat ^Para- 
‘ disc of Eden towards the East,’ as we find it expressed in the 
Hebrew. And, let us ask, what better picture, or more signi¬ 
ficant characters, in the complicated alphabet of symbolism, 
could have been selected for the purpose than a circle and a 
cross: the one to denote a region of absolute purity and per¬ 
petual felicity; the other, those four perennial streams that 
divided and watered the several quarters of it? May we 
not, then, adopt the conclusion of the late lamented Professor 
Hardwick, who, in reference to the common belief among the 
heathen throughout all time in the original felicity of our 
species, has eloquently remarked: * All tliese and similar tra- 

* ditions are but mocking satires of the old Hebrew story; 
‘ jarred and broken notes of the same strain; but with all their 

* exaggerations they intimate how in the background of man’s 

* vision lay a paradise of holy joy—a paradise secured from 
^ every kind of profanation, and made inaccessible to the 
^ guilty; a paradise full of objects that were calculated to delight 

* the senses, and to elevate the mind; a paradise that granted 
^ to its tenant rich and rare immunities, and that fed with its 
^ perennial streams the tree of life and immortality.’ 
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TAuRiN'G'iibe three years thi^t have passed since wc treated in 
these'pages of the Irish Land Question, there has been 
a marked change in the spirit in which that question has come 
to be regarded in Ireland. An investigation'of tlie causes that 
have led to this change may perhaps help us to £nd out whether 
there is any -possible solution of this problem, that, irithout a 


problem, that, irithout a 
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grave infringement of the admitted rights of property, will be 
sufficiently liberal to the Irish tenitnt to put a stop to further 
agitation, and thus help to realise the long-deferred hope of 
introducing peace and contentment amongst our Irish fellow- 
subjects. 

A few months before we discussed this question in January 
1867, a Landlord and Tenant Bill had been brought in by the 
Liberal Government, in great measure based on, or at least 
embodying, the chief principles affirmed in a draft Bill prepared 
by the late Mr. Dillon, M.P. for Ti^erary, and which had 
been formally accepted by the Irish Liberal Bepresentatives 
as a fair solution of the question. The measure introduced by 
Mr. Chichester Fortescue—then, as now. Chief Secretary to 
the Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland—was based on an alteration of 
the assumption of law, that all permanent improvements in 
and on the soil are the landlord’s property; and its chief pro¬ 
posals were intended to secure to every improving tenant, 
either by repayment in cash if disturbed, or by proportionate 
enjoyment, full compensation for all improvements made by 
him during his tenancy—whether witli or without the previous 
expressed consent of his landlord. It was proposed that a 
secured tenure for not less than thirty-one years should be 
practically a set-off against all claims on the landlord at the 
end of the lease, for any improvements voluntarily executed 
during its term; or, more accurately, that in such cases com¬ 
pensation should be regulated exclusively by express contract 
between the lessor and the lessee. The object of this clause 
was evidently to induce landlords to jp'ant leases for the 
term stated. In the cases of tenures mr any shorter term 
than thirty-one years, the existence of an implied contract to 
compensate was assumed; am} it was, therefore, proposed to 
enforce this implied contract by law. It was further proposed 
that instead of the annuity provided by the Act of 1860, a 
lump sum should be paid to the tenant, and that the ' measure ’ 
of the compensation should be the additional letting-value of 
the farm at the close of the tenancy. 

In the Bill drawn by Mr. Dillon there had been infaroduced 
a just and thoughtful provision, whose ornissimi from Mr. 
Fortescne’s Bill we have always been at a loss;to account 
for. Mr. Dillon’s Bill provided that the tenant’s compensation 
should not exceed the expenditure incurred in maKing such 
* improvements ’ (sect. 9). This clause was omitted from the 
Government BUI, and we have drawn attention to its omission, 
as we conceive that in any future legislation to secure compensa¬ 
tion for a tenant’s improvements, the principle affirmed therein 

VOL. CXXXI. XO. CCLXVII. S 
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slioistB, ia/tke interest equally of the tenant and the landlord, 
be adSiwred to. 

A^dovtins the 'snggesticm of the Land Tenure Committee of 
1865, Mr. Fortescue abo proposed to substitute a lump sum as 
compensation in case of a tenant’s removal, in lieu of the 
annuity provided by the Act of 1860. This change was a wise 
one, and should be borne in mind whenever the question of 
compensation is again under the consideration of Parliament. 
In several other points of detail we conceive that the Govern¬ 
ment Bill oflSGO was susceptible of improvement; but, taken 
as a whole, it may be regarded as an earnest and statesman¬ 
like effort to deal with a perplexing question. Founded as it 
was on the BiU proposed to Government by Mr. Dillon on 
behalf of the Irish Liberal representatives, it was, as might 
have been expected, • very generally accepted in Ireland. 
Indeed, we may say it was looked on at that time by all but 
the most extreme men on both sides as the foundation at least 
of a fair and final settlement. It is a fact worth recalling to 
the notice of those whose duty it will shortly be to legislate 
on the same subject, that what seems to have caused Mr. 
Fortescue’s measure of 1866 to be so well received amongst 
the tenant class in Ireland, was the strong encour^ement it 
gave to the granting of leases. Indeed, the ‘ Dublin Freeman’s 
‘ Journal ’—^then as now the leading ergan of the Irish tenant- 
right party—went so far as to declare, when comparing Mr. 
Fortescue’s and Lord Naas’s Bills in February 1867, that *the 
‘ whole value- of the (former) measure consisted in the magic 
* word " leases,” and me means of inducing landlords to grant 
^ them.’ 

Unfortunately, however, before the Government were able 
to carry their project into execution, a change of Ministiy was 
brought about, and the rems of government in Ireland were 
tranraerred from the hands of Mr, Fortescue to those of Lord 
Naas. As a matter of course, the * settlement of the land 
‘ question,’ which for so many years had been the Mte noire of 
successive Irish secretaries, was one of the earliest subjects to 
which the attention of Lord Naas was directed; and accord¬ 
ingly, early in the session of 1867, he introduced a Bill to 
deal with ^e whole questiim. It is needless to enter here into 
the vatious details of that measure. Though framed in a 
liberal spirit, it contained little that was new, and was chiefiy 
remai^ble for its adoption of the principle that had been so 
strenuously objected to by the leading members of Lord Naas’s 
own party in the recent tocussions on Mr. C. Fortescue’s Bill, 
namely, that of recognising the right of the tenant to compen- 
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sation for improvements efiected vritkout the- expressed consent 
of his landlora. The chief novelty in Lord Naas’s Bill was the 
proposition to allow tenants to borrow money for improvements 
on their iarms, subject to the approval of a government offi¬ 
cial, and without obtaining the consent of the owner—such 
loans to be made a charge on the owner’s estate. Although at 
first sight this seems to English eyes to be an interference with 
the rights of property, we imonld not, if looking at the proposal 
from the stand-point of the public good, be disposed to object 
to the-experiment being tried in Ireland, on the condition that 
a similar right were reserved for the owners in those cases of 
tenures by lease where it might be the tenant who would be 
the obstacle to improvement, and where the landlord is at pre¬ 
sent powerless alike for good as for evil. It is for the benefit 
of the commonwealth that the land of Ireland should be made 
as productive as possible; therefore one*object, at least, of 
legislation should be to bring about that result by encouraging 
enterprise in tenants as well as in landlords, while carefully 
avoiding everything calculated to discourage it in either. One 
would suppose that such a reciprocity would commend itself to 
anyone really anxious for agriculturm and social advancement, 
and who has faith in the theory that insecurity is the chief bar 
to the Irish tenants’ improvement. It is therefore somewhat 
discouraging to find that the late Mr. Dillon, when under ex¬ 
amination before the Committee of 1865, expressed his unwil¬ 
lingness to accept on the tenant’s behalf such a reciprocity of 
rights. As this is a point of no little importance, we quote the 
words of Mr. Dillon’s answer to Q. 2124 :—‘ I think it would 
‘ hardly be compatible with that right of possession which a 

* tenant has, that the landlord could go in at any time he liked 
‘ and disturb him in his possession, for the purpose of making 

* those improvements which he might choose to make, and to 
‘ make him pay interest upon it. I do not think it would be 

* compatible with that right of possession which is the most 

* valuable right a tenant has.’ Kegarding the question from 
the same point of view that may possibly have presented itself 
to Mr. Dillon’s mind when making this answer, we can con¬ 
ceive a reasonable objection being raised on the tenant’s behalf 
to recognising such an unlimited right of interference on the 
part of tlie landlord, as in the case of a crotchety man might 
really be made vexatious. But with the same safeguard for 
the tenant that the law would provide for the landlord, in the 
interposition of a skilled and unbiassed tribunal to arbitrate 
between them, if called in by either party, there would be no 
risk of either being ‘ improved out of his property.’ Indeed, 
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one strong objection that on economic grounds we entertain 
to the crude theory of Fixity of Tenure, as it is often po¬ 
pularly understood in Ireland, is our dread of depriving of all 
xiiture power over, or interest in their properties, those land¬ 
lord who, without the least intention of displacing the occupy¬ 
ing‘tenants, may be anxious to improve their estates. 

Xiike all his predecessors in office, Lord Naas was ham¬ 
pered by the want of detailed and authentic information 
as, to the facts of the present relations between Irish landlords 
and their tenants. We have little doubt indeed that those 
who are now preparing a tenant-right Bill for Ireland have 
frequently been embarrassed from the same cause. It may 
seem a strange assertion that, on a subject which has been so 
long under discussion, any further information is still required. 
Scaredy a day passes, however, without affording fresh proof 
that the whole truth as to Ireland’s social condition has not 


^et been fully and authontatively ascertained; and that there 
IS not thererore available for the use either of the Ministry 
or of Parliament as ample information as would be desirable 
when it is called on to legislate on so momentous a question.* 
The contradictory statements that anyone at all closely reading 
the reports of the proceedings at the late tenant-right meet¬ 
ings will find made even by the leaders of the popular move¬ 
ment, on matters of supposed fact, Are sufficient proof that the 
full truth is not yet generally known. On so unquestionably 
difficult a subject we should be much surprised if there were 
not wide differences of opinion as to remedies; but one is 
hardly prepared for the startling discrepancies as to the nature 
of the disease itself, which are to be found between the state¬ 
ments of those who seem to be accepted in Ireland as authori¬ 
ties on the subject. 

For instance, at a late conference of landibrds and tenants 
in Longford, presided over by the Farl of Granard, who is an 
extensive landowner, and whose experience of tenant-right 
meetangs must be now well matured, that noble lord is re¬ 
ported to have said, ‘ Most of the general improvements that 
* have been effected by tenants in Ireland have been made 
^within the last twenty years.’ That Lord'(^hranard did not 


* On this point Mr. Campbell says, ‘ We have hardly sufficient 
‘ information to enable Parliament to l^jslate in a way which would 
‘ meet all cases i^ all parts of Ireland. The Devon Commission collected 
‘ a mass of information, but it is now somewhat out of date. ... If 
‘ there must be legislation in detail, another preliminary Commission 
* would probably be necessary.’ (Pp. 89, 90.) 
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intend this as a mere casual statement, is proved by his having 
made it the basis of an elaborate argument in favour of * a 
‘ Government standard of valuation for letting purposes.’ 
But if we refer to the evidence given only five years ago be¬ 
fore Mr. Maguire’s Committee by Bishop Keane, who appeared 
as the chosen spokesman of the Irish tenants, we find him 
stating. that, though ‘ the process of drainage had very much 
‘ increased ’ since Emancipation ‘ on the part of the landlords, 
‘ agents, gentlemen farmers, and leaseholders,’ yet he ‘ looked 
‘ on the improvements made by the tenants as nothing for the 
‘ last twenty or thirty years ’ compared with what they ou^ht 
to have been, and with what they had been at an earlier period 
than Emancipation! Now, it is evident that Bishop Keane 
and Lord Granard cannot both be right; and yet each speaks 
'H'ith a tone of authority and as of a matter ascertained beyond 
doubt. The point on which they differ is, nevertheless, one 
purely of fact, and one moreover on which it is of immense 
importance that Parliament should be accurately informed 
when called on to legislate as to tenants’ existing improve¬ 
ments.* 

The latest exhaustive inquiry that has been held into the 
state of Ireland was the Devon Commission. Now, although 
we still often hear the Report and the evidence before that 
Commission quoted as if it gave a picture of Ireland as it 
actually is, it is notorious that the social condition of that 
country has so greatly changed since 1844 that what was then 
a faithful representation of Ireland no more resembles her pre¬ 
sent aspect than the portrait of a man of sixty gives us an 
idea of what the same man was like at twenty. For all present 
practical purposes Arthur Young’s tour is nearly as useful a 
reference as the Devon Commission. 

The only authoritative inquiries that, since Lord Devon’s 
Commission reported, have been held into the relations of 
landlord and tenant in Ireland, have been the Committee of 
1865 in the Commons, and that presided over by the Mar 
quess of Clanricarde in the Lords in 1867. Before the former 
only six witnesses were examined—all chosen as being, amongst 


* Mr. Madagan, M.P., wiiting on this question says, after detailing 
some examples of tenants who have made bond fide improvements of 
late years: ‘ These are good examples of improving tenants, and must 
‘ not be considered as representatives of the generality of the tenants in 
‘ the south; for, though much is said about tenants’,improvements, it 
'■ will often be difficult to discover improvements that have been made 
‘ of late jeexB.' (P. 37.) 
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the various classes they represeated, specially favourable to 
what is called the cause pf the temioL The witnesses who 
gave evidence before the Lords were thirteen in number, and 
wm% mostly represetdatives rather of the landlords’ thou of 
the tenants’ interests, only two tenant-farmers having been ex¬ 
amined. A vast deal of the evidence on either side was not 
of much practical value, and in the case of the Ckimmons 
Committee many of the statements made by the witnesses 
failed to produce their intended effect, when subjected to the 
test of sev^ cross-examination. In fact, both Committees 
left the question veicy much where they found it, having eli¬ 
cited but comparatively fow of those ‘ stmn facts ’ that are 
notoriously so difficult to get at in Irish affidrs, and without 
which aU legislatioa must to some extent be a ‘ leap iu the 
'dark.’ 

In the autumn of 1867 an influential section of the Press 
in this country urged on the Government the policy of issuing 
a Koyal Commission of inquiry into the land question in 
Ireland, at the same time that the Royal Commission pre¬ 
sided over by Earl Powis was appointed to inquire and 
report on the condition of Primary Education in that part of 
the kingdom. With the Reform Bill before them, it was evi¬ 
dent that the hands of the Government would be too full 
during the Session of 1868 to be able.to grapple with either 
the question of the Irish land or with that of popular educa¬ 
tion. Clearly therefore to issue a Commission with instruc¬ 
tions to report within a year, or even within eighteen months, 
would entail no loss of time in reaching an ^timate settle¬ 
ment of the land question, while the data it would furnish 
could not fail to be of’immense value when the time for legis¬ 
lation arrived. But amongst those who mistrusted the Govern¬ 
ment it mi^ht have been thought that the object of the 
Mimstry in issuing a Royal Commission was only to gain time 
—to ‘ stave off the evil hour.’ They had already been dis¬ 
tinctly accused of such an intention when issuing tiie Commis- 
uon on Education, and it was most likely that the same would 
be said in the case of a Commission to inquire into the relur 
tions subsisting between landlords and tenants. There were 
even those who believed that there might be found landlords 
in Ireland who would take advantage of the defined respite to 
clear off tiieir tenants wholesale, and so prepare for the ‘ bad 
‘time coming,’ Withmit pautii^ to inquire whether it was 
likely that any ^noh action would really have been taken by 
Irish landlmtis, we may mention a suggestion that it is within 
our own knowledge was made in 1867 to Lord Naas, or moze 
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canectlj to the Earl of Majo, as he had Idien become—^iiamely, 
tltnt. a. C<»uziiasi(Hi of inquiry into the wlude social state of 
Irelax^ should be at once issued, with power to call up and 
gTotniTip. witnrases on oath; that it should be directed to report 
within a riven time—say, within one year, or (if that time 
were found insufficient to secure an exhwstive inquiry), with¬ 
in two yean ; and farther, that, concurrently with the i^uing 
of the Coounission, Parliament should be asked to pass a short 
Bill to restrain evictions on title in Ireland until such time as 
the Boyal Commission should have reported. Such a scheme 
as this, it was suggested, would, in the first place, have secured 
that when Jbrielafcum could be undertaken, all parties would 
know what &y were about; and that, in the next place, it 
would have tended to trauquillise excitement and check help¬ 
less agitation in Ireland, by proving that both the Ministry 
and Parliament were really in earnest. It is believed that the 
late Ministry had it in contemplation to issue such a Commis¬ 
sion, but whether or not the latter* part of the above sugges¬ 
tion was to have been acted on, we are not in a position to say. 
The most important perhaps of all the results of such an in¬ 
quiry would have been that the plausible theorists and imm- 
curate talkers who, whether on the aristocratic or popular 
platform, are in Ireland too generally accepted as authorities 
by their respective parties, would have been forced to descend 
to the uncongenial level of facts^ and have had to substantiate 
or to withdraw their heedless or reckless assertions. We think 
it is in (Wue of Lever’s amusing Irish novels that a story is told 
of an embryo Galwegian fire-eater whose warlike vapourings 
were <mt shm't by a practical question £r(»n a local ‘ Imro of a 
‘ hundred fights.’ The lad had been boasting of his skill as a 
raarkanan, and dted his being able * to cut the stem off a 
' wineglass ’ at fifteen paces, in proof of what a dangerous anta¬ 
gonist he would be in that coming * first duel ’ on which his 
heart seemed bent. * XeU me,* intermpted the ancient war¬ 
rior, ‘ did you ever out the stem off a glass that bad a pistol 
* in its haudf ’ Ufow, what tho pistol would have been to the 
wineglass, an acute crori-examiner, like the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, would have been to those targets for illusage and 
■aasrepreseiitation, be they tenants or landlords, that are so 
numerous on the other side of the Channel! 

The time, however, is now past when it would be possilde, or 
perhaps even deniable, to isnie such a Commission as we have 
referred to. Indeed, the general in^tiencq to set this dia- 
torbing quesfiaB at rei^ would not now brook the delay inse¬ 
parable Bucdi an mvemigatMm. *it has ^erefore become 
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necessaiy for Ministers to make use of those numerous sources 
for obtaining statistical information that are always open to 
them in the various public departments. Such an inquiry 
has been lately made through the agency of the Boards of 
Poor Law Guardians throughout Ireland, as to the number 
and duration of the agricultural leases that there may be now 
in existence. Doubtless there will be other important. ques¬ 
tions to which suflSciently accurate replies may be received 
before the Cabinet finally decides on the details of the forth¬ 
coming Bill.* 

It has been rumoured also that an inquiry has been set on 
foot by a committee of large landowners, with the view of 
practically contradicting by a publication of facts some of those 
popular accusations against their order, which they allege to 
be inaccurate. This inquiry is believed to be still in progress; 
and we presume that it is intended to have the returns tabu¬ 
lated and put into a compendious form, so as to be available 
for the use of both Houses* of Parliament before the opening 
of the Session. The queries proposed in the circular are said 
to be fair and practical, and to refer to matters of fact rather 
than of opinion. If this be so, and that the questions be fairly 
answered, and the tables dealt with in entire good faith (as 
we have no reason to doubt that they will be), these returns 
may be of considerable value. Bul^ the more valuable the 
statistics supplied by them may prove to be, the greater cause 
will there be .to regret that they were not collected by an 
entirely impartial authority; and thus have been placed above 
the reach of all suspicion. 

We have seen that up to a very late period the demands 
made on the Irish tenants’ behalf fell far short of what we 
now find them. In 1843 Mr. Daniel O’Connell stated his 
plan to be ^ that the tenant shall be allowed the value of his 

* labour and improvements, unless he gets a renewed lease.’ 
‘ My plan,’ said he, ‘ is that no man shall be a tenant for less 

* than twenty-one years.’ Speaking at a later date when evic¬ 
tions were far more common than happily they are at present, 
Mr. O’Connell repudiated the now popular doctrine of fixity 
of tenure, which he even went so mr as to say would be 

* mischievouB,’ inasmuch as it ignored the many for the benefit 
of the. comparatively few. It is true that the really states¬ 
manlike Bill prepared by the late Mr. Justice Shee, and to 
which prominent allusion has been lately made by Mr. G. H. 
Moore m his striking letter to the editor of iho * ^Kmes,’ was 
prevented from becoming law quite as much by the ill-judged 
opposition of a few enthusiasts who thought it did not go far 
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enough, as by the equally ill-judged resistance of the land¬ 
lord party who thought it went too iar. But the failure thus 
brought about was accepted as a caution by the popular party 
in Ireland, and accordingly we find not only that the phrase 
fixity of tenure was har^y ever heard during the twelve 
years that immediately followed 1854, but that the idea of 
making such a demand was over and over again distinctly 
repudiated, even at the most advanced tenant-right meetings. 
Since the late Mr. Frederick Lucas was first elected as its 
representative, the county of Meath has always ta^en the lead 
in every agitation for tenant-right. It was accordingly again 
foremost in taking the field when the agitation recommenced 
in 1865, after the effects of the three bad seasons of 1862-3-4 
had led to a partial renewal of evictions; and at a county 
meeting held at Navan in April 1865, we find a lioman Catholic 
clergyman, the Reverend Mr. Dowling, who moved the first 
resolution, using the following words : ‘ the people of Meath 
‘ never advocated fixity of tenure nnd a general valuation of 
‘ rents. Meath wanted Sharman Crawford’s Bill.’ Later in 
the same year. Bishop Keane, in his evidence before Mr. 
Maguire’s Committee, used the following remarkable words :— 

‘ If I use the word “ fixity " for security of tenure, all 1 mean by it 
is a title to lair compensation to the tenant on the part of the landlord 
when the tenant may be leaving a holding that he has improved. I do 
not know that anyone in Ireland at present attaches a different meaning 
to it. There was a time when other things were in the minds of some, 
and it is to be regretted that they were for this reason: that the exag¬ 
gerated claims put forward excit^ exaggerated fears on the part of the 
landlords, and the landlords raised a cry of confiscation, when in reality 
the immense mass of the people in Ireland are only looking forward to 
a fair Compensation Bill.’ 

Such was the state of popular feeling on this subject in 1867, 
when, as we have already seen, the changes of Ministry that so 
rapidly succeeded one another, and the political disturbance 
created by a general election, put a stop for a while to reme¬ 
dial legislation on the Tenure of Land in Ireland. 

The course of events that followed the failure of Lord 
Mayo’s Land Bill has been such as, until now, to put it out 
of the power of either of the great political parties to grapple 
with the diflficulty. The two Sessions of T868 and 1869 were 
respectively taken up with Reform and Disestablishment. But 
Mr. Gladstone’s and Mr. Bright’s repeated declarationB, both 
in and out of Parliament, were accepted in Ireland as an 
assurance that the introduction of a good mlasure of tenant- 
right was only to be postponed for as short a time as might 
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be absobiteLy seoeasBry. Therefore, although not much vrasr 
heard about tenant-right 4urii^ the excitement caused by 
the fardbnged discussions on Ssestablishment, it was well 
uttdentood that ‘ the lion was not dead, but sleeping; ’ and 
when at length the time of awakening arriyed, it soon became 
evident that the slumber had vastly increased both the vigour 
and the appetite of the sleeper.* . 

^ We have already pmnt^ out that up to 1866, the pro¬ 
gramme the Tenant-Ri^t party was compensation for pros¬ 
pective immovements', uid the encouragement of secured 
tenures by leases of thirty-one years’ duration. In the autumn 
of that year, Mr. Butt publi^ed his proposal to give to all 
tenants who had been in occupation of agriculture holdings 
far at least three years Farliamentaiy leases for a term not 
to exceed sixty-three years, and au^orted his views in a 
pamphlet of smgulfur alnlity, entitled ‘ A Plea for the Celtic 
‘ Bane.’ This he followed up in 1867 by a larger work in the 
form of a letter to Lord < Lifford, and published under the 
title of ‘ The Irish People and the Irish Land.’ While treat¬ 
ing his subject in this work at much greater length than in 
his earlier pamphlet, Mr. Butt adhered to his former prc^x)sal, 
still looking to leases as the means of attaining the desired 
security. In recapitulating the points touched on in his letter 
to Lord Liff)rd, he says, ‘ The principle of that which I 
‘ popose is this—the occupier of Ihe' sou ought to be secured 
‘ in its possession by a lease. We ought not to base our land 

* system on short and unoertaan tenures;’ and further on, ‘ I 

* give to the landlord the power of gett^g rid of the tenant 


* There can be little doubt that much of the popular excitement 
and of the exaggerated expectations that have been aroused in Ireland 
is attributable to the conduct of certain members of the Conservative 
party during the Parliamenta^ discusenons on DisestabKdiment in 
1869. Actuated by party motives and hoping to impede the course of 
legidstiion on the Iririi Church, by forring the Government into a pre¬ 
mature declaration of its intentions wi& regard to the Tri«li 
Queation, even leading members of the CoxtseivatiTe par^ conde- 
seended to misrepreaent and exaggesate the language of Ministers, 
eQtecially of Mr. Gladstone and Mr. Bright, fiut while these noble¬ 
men and gendemen pro&esed to believe that the intentions of Govern¬ 
ment With r^gasd to Irish property were of a highh'' revolutionary 
dhoiacter, ih^ overiooked or dimegarded the &oi that their own 
hi^ty-odoBied reports be Tea% briieved, or n^t be turned 
by agitatoEB—«s actually proved to be dm oa8e->to purposes most 
Inatile to the interests of fellow-hBubrnnees in irelaad 1 ~ 
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‘ Tinl^a he proves himself ■> good tenant—good both in payment 
‘ of rent and in the proper cultivation of his farm ’ (p. 240). 
So far, therefore, we have failed to find any distinct mention 
or suggestion of that * fixity ’ of tenure of which we now hear 
BO mu^ 

A leading journal has lately informed its readers that it was 
the Cork Farmers’ Club that first conceived the idea ofsub- 
‘ stitiitii^ eternity for the sixty-three years’ tenure proposed 
‘ by Mr. Butt.’ Such, however, is not the fact; and we 
beUeve that it is to an En^ish and not to an Iridi source that 
we are indebted for the modern revival of the doctrine of 
Fixity of Tenure. Whatever credit may attach to the resus¬ 
citation of the watchword that has set all Ireland in a fiame is 
said to be due to the popular author of * Tom Brown’s School 

* Days,’ whose proposal took the form of giving to every 
agricultoxal tenant in Ireland a right to demand a fee-farm 
m%nt, on the one condidon of punctually paying his rent. 
This view was ably supported ii> the ‘ Spectator,’ and was 
adopted by Sir John Ghray, M.P., who, in a speech to his con¬ 
stituents at Kilkenny in January 1868, proposed to them the 
bold scheme of Mr. Thomas Hughes, with certain modifica¬ 
tions, as ‘something like a true tenant-right’ But even 
then Sir John Ghray was far from going the full length to 
which popular demands, if t^en literally, have since extended. 
He proposed to amalgatnate with Mr. Hughes’s scheme that 
proposed by Mr. Bt%ht in his speech at the Dublin banquet, 
in 1866, and which in his description of it the member for 
Kilkenny amplified into a proposid that ‘ every idisentee land- 
‘ lord should be forced to sell his land.’ ‘ I would not like,’ 
said Sir John Gray, ‘ to say to a landlord, “ You must give a 

* " lease in fee-farm whether you like it or not,” without 
‘ giving him an alternative. ... I think it would be unjust 
‘ and cruel to tie him down to the land as to a stake, when his 
‘ ownership had become- hampmred by restrictions of which he 
‘ did not ararove. . . . Sudi a man,’ continued the speakm’, 
‘ ought to be allowed to sell, abd be even materially assisted 
‘ towards getting the highest price. ... I would say to the 
‘ Irish lanmord, “ GKve a fee-farm or sell—take your ^oice.” ’’ 
But of that ‘ material assistance ’ on which Sir J. Gray very 
fairly laid so much stress as a necessary safeguard from ‘ in- 

* justice and cruelty,’ we now hear not a word. When we 
reflect that Sir J. Gray’s speech was the practical oommenoe- 
ment of the tmuint-right agitation in its present fmm, and 
that hardly twenty-two moiriihs have elapsed since that speech 
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was delivered, we can scarcely wonder if most Irish landlords, 
and some English ones,^' shpuld have begun to feel anxious as 
to their future in the face of so strangely rapid a development 
of public opinion ! But this throwing over of what used then 
to be called the ‘ safeguard to the just rights of the landlord,’ 
is by no means confined to the above instance. Mr. Bright’s 
proposition that inducements should he held out to _ Irish 
absentee landowners to sell their properties to the State, for 
ultimate resale to the occupiers, is now quoted in Ireland as 
‘ the proposition of the President of the Board of Trade to force 

* the sale of absentee estates.’ Mr. Mill’s proposal was to give 
absolute fixity of tenure at a rent to be determined at first, 
and which was to remain for ever unaltered. It included, 
however, the very material proviso that the future rent was to 
be ' an annual payment that was to be an equivalent to the 
‘ landlord for tne rent he now receives, and for the present 
‘ value of-whatever prospect there might be of an increase from 
‘ any other source than the ’peasants own exertions' Another 
extremely important proviso remained behind, i.e. ‘ this annual 

* sum should be secured to the landlord, tmder the guarantee 
‘ of the State;’ so that he would be saved from all expense of 
collection, and all future losses that might arise from the 
inability or unwillingness of the tenants to pay their fixed 
rents. According to the present popular programme—whose 
advocates are constantly quoting Mri Mill in support of their 
demands—the only part of his real scheme which is remembered 
is that which benefits the tenant. The security and increase 
of rent that were to be the landlord’s equivalent for the loss of 
his other advantt^es are never mentioned. 

We must, however, except^ when making this statement, the 
scheme proposed by Mr. E. O’Brien, son of the late well- 
known William Smith O’Brien, and at present High Sheriff 
for the county of Limerick. We may say at once ^t of all 
the * extreme ’ schemes proposed we consider that of Mr. 
O’Brien the most practical, the least unjust to the landlords, 
and on the whole the best thought out that we have met with. 
Mr. O’Brien starts with the expression of opinion that * the 

* true end to be kept in view is nothing less than the pacifica- 
' tion of Ireland by the final settlement of the land question; 


* * The claim for the extension of tenant-right to England, which has 
been agitated in some of the chambers of agriculture, has already 
sensibly affected, the,land market, disinclining |>rudentper8(ms to invest 
in property so threatened. It is also alarming mortgagees not a little.’ 
{Imw Times, December 1869.) 
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* «^nfl that for the attainment of such an end scarcely any sacri- 

* fice would be too great.’ He proceeds to consider the demand 
for * fixity of tenure,’ the * one cry that rises clear above the 
‘ din of discussion and complaint—which has long assailed and 
' at last penetrated the ears of our statesmen.’ This cry is 
not, he tells us, ‘a mere cry of impracticable socialists; it 
‘ springs from a vague but true perception of the causes of the 
‘ depression under which the agricultural interest, and with it 
‘ the whole prosperity of Ireland, labours.’ The causes of this 
depression he believes to be * the general want of security for 

* improvements (whether effected by the landlord or the tenant) 
< and the want of freedom in the circulation of land.’ The chief 
feature of his plan he states to be ‘ the establishment through- 
‘ out Ireland of a legal right founded on and closely resembhng 
' the privilege which custom has secured to the Ulster tenants.’ 
The nature of the tenant-right which he proposes would be 
‘ the right of occupiers to hold their farms for ever'at a fixed 

* rent (which would be the present fair letting value), and to 

* sell or bequeath their interest subject to certain conditions.’ 

* The persons who should be entitle to acquire this tenant- 
‘ right should be all tenants of bond fide agricultural holdings, 
‘ holding by lease or yearly tenancy on the Ist of January, 
‘ 1870,’ with certain important exceptions, to which we shw 
again refer. * The mod^ of acquisition should be by statutable 
‘ form of lease for ever, to which persons having the next 
‘ interest in reversion, or their trustees, should be parties.’ We 
now come to the ‘ safeguard against injustice,’ which, in 
common with Mr. Mill, Mr. O’Brien thinks the landlord fairly 
entitled to, and which is altogether omitted in the popular 
treatment of the subject. In this scheme the landlord’s ‘ com- 

* pensation,’ if we may call it so, takes the form of * a lump 
‘ sum equal to four years’ rent of the holding, to be paid to the 
‘ immediate landlord, or to trustees for the reversioner.’ Ac¬ 
cording to Mr. Mill’s proposition, it will be remembered that 
this compensation was to be a permanent increase of the annual 
rent. Here we have a mark^ instance of the superiority of 
practical knowledge over theory; the country squire having 
hit on a scheme that would at least work, and not be per¬ 
manently unpopular; while the philosopher proposes what 
(though at first sight it seems very much the same thing) 
would create perpetual heartburnings in the breast of even the 

* fixed ’ Irish tenant, who dislikes nothing so much as what he 
calls a ' rised rent.’ The exceptions to %ose entitled to claim 
^ fixity ’ under Mr. O’Brien’s scheme are most important, as, 
if they were agreed to by the popular party, his scheme would 
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lx freed from much that is objectionable in the crude policy 
that is ufiderstood to be ^bodied in th^ term Fixity of Tenure 
as pimdarly used in Ire&nd. The exceptions he proposes are 
as folkrvr:—1. Toiants of demesne lands. 2. Tenants in 
Ulster of farms the custcanary tenant-right of which has 
been bought up by the landlord. 3. Tenants of &rms held by 
eustom on very short terms.* 4. Tenants not residing within 
(say) ten miles of the farm. 5. Labourers habitually employed 
by the landlord, and occupying holdings with houses set apart 
for them as such laboureiB.t 6. Middlemen, and generally all 
persons whose occupation is not farming, as agents, bajliffs, 
clergymen, &c. We do not think that any pro-vision is made 
in Mr. O'Brien’s scheme for reserving power to the owner, 
even through appeal to a public tribunal, to insist on the exe¬ 
cution of improvements, such as drah^e—which may be 
neglected by the tenant and which may yet be manifestly for 
his advantage, as well as necessary for that of the district.^ 
Practical men, who know by experience the diflSculties often 
thrown in the way of improvements—especially arterial drain¬ 
age—by impracticable or ignorant leaseholders or freeholders, 

see how important to the future agricultural progress of 

* These would, we presume, include all corn-acre tenancies, and 
those azmual lettings of grazing farms that* have of late years become 
very common, especially in Meath. 

7 This seems so reasonable that it is difficult to conceive that an 
objection could be raised to it; but the following report of a dialogue 
that actually took place a few weeks ago, in which a lining light 
amongst tenant-iighters took the part of answerer, will tend to show 
the ideas that are just now afloat in the popular mind in Ireland;— 

* Q. Is fixity of tenure to apply to the smallest holdings ?— A. Yes. Q. 

* Even to tlie case of a labourer’s cottage and garden ?— A. Yes. Q- 
‘ If my ploughman neglects his work or steals my oats, cannot I get rid 
‘ of him and get another in his place ?~A. Certainly; but you must not 
^ take his house and garden foom him. Q. But where am I to lodge his 
' successor? Must I build another house for him?— A. I suppose so. 
‘ Q. If, however, the second man die—can I get my second ploughman’s 
^ house from his widow ? — A. No. Q. I must build a thurd ?— 

* A. Wdl, I supped you must 1 ’ 

Even now cases are by no means unfrequent whmre, from past 
subdivision of farm^ the allotments of the land between diflerent 
small holders is extremely inconvenient, and leads to trespass and con¬ 
sequent ill-will. In practice it is foimd almost impossible to correct 
this palpable evil except by a somewhat despotic exercise of landlord 
authorily. This, as Veil as many other similar impediments to good 
husbandry and general improvement, would be perpetuated by ‘Fixity 
‘ of Tenure.’ 
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Ireland it will be that in any scheme of legislation intended to 
giye security of occupancy to the Ipeh tenant, some such 
^wer as we have alluded to should reserved either to the 
owner of the land or to some tribunal of reference—such as 
the Board of Works.* 

We cannot close our remarks on Mr. O’Brien’s thoughtful 
and earnest pamphlet without laying before our readers his 
final paragraph— 

‘ In conclusion, I would venture to suggest that everyone who sets 
himself seriously to investigate this subject should bepn by asking 
himself to which of two ends, that are probably for the moment incom- 
patibky legislation ought in his opinion to be directed—whether to the 
estaldiriiment of some ^stem which, though unsuited to the immediate 
exigencies of Ireland^ shall be in strict harmony with the doctrines of 
political economy, and approach as nearly as possible to theoretic per¬ 
fection, or to the removal of the deep-seated disloyalty that paralyses 
Irish enterprise and threatens not Ireland only, but the Empire, with 
perils none the less formidable because to superficial observers they 
sometimes seem contemptible/ 

The italics in the above passage arc ours, and we have called 
attention to the words so noted as in them lies the gist of the 
whole matter. In other words, Mr. O’Brien asks us:—1. Are 
the fundamental doctrines of political economy compatible 
with Ireland’s prosperity? 2. Can Irish disloyalty be up¬ 
rooted by any legislation 'falling short of an actual transfer of 
the ownership of the soil ? To both questions we unhesitatingly 
answer—Yes. And in this opinion we are supported by every 
one of the practical English and Scottish gentlemen who have 
visited Ireland during the past year for the purpose of seeing 
things with their own eyes. 

The present popular demand which is expressed in the pithy 
formula, fixity of tenure at fair rents, has been broadly defined 
as the giving a right of perpetual occupancy to every present 


* The following is Mr. Samuelson’s opinion on this branch of the 
question:—*The labourers’ houses are wretched beyond description, and 
^ it would be extremely undesirable, if fox no other reason, at any rate 
‘ for the sake of the example which many proprietors have begun to 
‘ set by the erection of suitable dwellings for these poor people, that 

* the l^dlords diould cease to have any interest in their estates beyond 
‘ that of annuitants. It is quite true ^at the improvement which has 

* been begun by them is yet very limited compared with the work to 
‘ be done. But in a country where large and wealtliy farmers are so 
‘ few in number, I fear that generations must pa^s away before the 

* labourers’ houses are improved, unless it be by the public spirit and 
‘ humanity of the landlords.^ (Pp. 23, 24.) 
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agriGultural tenant in Irelands at a rent to be fixed by an ini'^ 
partial valuer.* Those who make this demand^ do so on the 
following grounds ;—1. That ' capricious ’ evictions are now 
possible, and actually do take place; 2. That in order to se¬ 
cure the property of the tenant, and by so doing to calm the 
prevailing ^content, ^capricious’ evictions must be put an 
end to; 3. That this cannot be done by any other means than 
those proposed. In other words, it is said that to promote 
Ireland’s fiiturC prosperity it is absolutely necessary to make 
every man yrho may at tl^ moment happen to be in occupa¬ 
tion of land in Ireland, the perpetual owner of that land, sub¬ 
ject to the payment of a rent-charge; and to take away irom 
those who have hitherto been the owners all the advantages of 
ownership except the right of receiving a rent, fixed as to the 
supposed producing power of the soil, but varying according 
to the prices of farm produce, f These are the propositions 
into which it will be the duty of the Ministry and of Parlia¬ 
ment to examine, and which we now propose very briefly to 
consider, before we pass on to a review of the less extreme 
proposals that have been made for pacifying Ireland. 

In a remarkable correspondence, to which we shall further 
on have occasion agmn to refer, a Roman Catholic di^itary is 
reported to have said that, ‘if in order to save the whole 
‘ country from the ruin that would be brought upon it by the 
‘ extirpation of the farming class,’—which he admitted would be 
an ‘ extreme case,’—it became necessary to make the tenants 

♦ Professor E. Thorold Rogers wrote a letter to Sir John Gray 
which appeared in the ‘ Dublin Freeman's Journal' in September of the 
past year, in which, after having had, as he explains, the best opportu¬ 
nities for learning the views of leaders of the tenant-right agitation, 
he agrees with them in believing that ‘ the only remedy is tl^t of turning 
‘ the non-occupying landowner into the recipient of a fixed rent-charge, 

‘ payable in mon^, but calculated to save changes in the value of money, 

‘ in produce.’ He adds, ‘1 would also put a treble income-tax on the 
‘ absentee owner of such rent-charge.’ So that the Professor would 
first dispossess the landlord bv converting his rights over the soil into a 
rent-charge, and then mulct him by taxing that rent-charge three-fold. 

f Mr. Maclagan having given a definition very similar to the above 
of what he understands, ‘ after ftdl inquiry,’ by the term ‘ Fixity of 
Tenure,’ says, ‘This somewhat resembles what we call “Feus” in 
‘ Scothmd, where a tenant gets the land ibr ever at a fixed rent. But 
‘ the tenant never expects that that rent shall be the agrictdtural value 
‘ of the land, but he cheekily gives a very much lar^ sum. Thus 
‘ land worth agricvltuially 1/* per acre will be feued fi)r 5/., 104, 202., 

‘ or more per acre according to circumstances, the tenant paying ever 
‘ afterwards the agreed on at first, without any more vduations.’ 
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of Ireland ' hold their farms independently of their landlords,’ 
then ^ there could be no doubt of the justice of that remedy.’ 
We may at once say that we frankly accept this proposition— 
one that woiUd be equally applicable to Great Britain as to 
Ireland, and one, we must add, based on an hypothesis that is 
not a M bit more likely to be realised in the one country than 
in the other.* It is the fashion to represent Irish landlords as 
perpetually indulging in capricious evictions. The lamentable 
scenes of 1846-7-8 are held up over and over again before the 
minds of an excitable people as pictures of landlord-tyranny— 
as it is. The great and rapid decline of the population be¬ 
tween the census of 1841 and that which next followed it, is 
still spoken of at public meetings as if it were solely the work 
of the landlords. Ifow we would put to those who speak thus 
tlie pithy question that Mr. Butt so forcibly intersperses vnih 
his detail of Ireland’s -wrongs—Is tins trueJf 

Do any of those who now represent a practical transfer of 
the Irish land as the sole possible means of preser^*ing the 
Irish race, and who found their argument on the events of the 
famine j>eriod, honestly believe that fixity of tenure—nay, that 
absolute ownership of the land they tilled—would have saved 
from destruction or emigration—would (to use a pO])ular for¬ 
mula) have ‘ rooted on the soil ’ those hundreds of thousands 
()f the poor Irisli peasai\tiy, who, in company with a vast 
number ol* Irish landlorcLs, disappeared amidst the universal 
desolation of the ])otato-famine? We are far from seeking to 
screen the landlords of Ireland from any blame that is tneir 
just due. We arc quite willing to admit that that blame is 
very heavy—we know full well that there are still not a few 
meu amongst them in whose hands it is neither just nor politic 
to leave the irresponsible power the law now gives them. We 
woidd gladly aid in taking from such men that evil power; 
but we still protest, in tlie name of policy, of justice, and of 
truth, against making out the Irish landlords to be worse than 


* In the ‘ Crlininal and Judicial Statistics of Ireland ’ there are to 
he found returns and estimates of tlie total number of Civil Bill Eject- 
Jiients and Ejectments in the Superior Courts, that have taken place 
in Ireland during the past three years. The number lias been Icsscn- 
by year, from 1,G68 cases in 1866 to 1,334 cases in 1868. The 
average of the three years gives of such ejectments 1,455 for each year, 
of which 1,015 would probably be for non-payment of rent, while only 
140 would be for ‘ overholding.’ There would be therefore of such a 
eliaractcr as might be popularly termed ‘ capricious,^ only one eviction 
for about 13,000 of the present population of Ireland ! 

f Plea for the Celtic Eace. 
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they really are^ and of exciting against them in the minds of 
an impulsive peasantry those evil feelings that have too often 
found a vent in murderous outrage. We do not refer alone to 
those late deplorable exhibitions where persons whose holy 
office should have been their safeguard^ permitted themselves 
to be betrayed—we will hope in the excitement of unprepared 
popular speaking—into using expressions that, spoken when 
and where they were, fell little short of being actual incite¬ 
ments to assassination, and which must have been a source of 
bitter pain and scandal to all but the most ignorant and un¬ 
thinking of their co-religionists. We speak as well of those 
who, whether in the press or on the platform, arc day after 
day, or week after week, holding up the landlords of Ireland, as 
a body, to undeserved odium. The fact seems to be ignored 
that there are such things as bad tenants in Ireland. Yet those 
who have lately visited that country with the special object of 
ascertaining her true condition, and whose experience of the 
tenure and management of‘land in Great Britain entitles them 
to speak with auuiority, tell us that there are on a vast number 
of Irish estates tenants who have practical, if not legal, fixity 
of tenure, so long as they pay the very moderate rents de¬ 
manded ; but who are, nevertheless, ‘ such bad tenants, so im- 
^ poverished, so ignorant, so unimproving, that their presence 
^ on a wfell-managed English estate would not be tolerated for 
^ six months.’ Such things are ignored by those who habitually 
paint what is called ‘ landlordism ’ in the mo^t odious colours. 
That there are two sides to the picture is never admitted, or, 
if it be, care is always taken to keep the same side to the 
wall!* 


* Mr. Maclagon says, ^ Times are changed and landlords are changed 
with them. . . . The class of noblemen and gentlemen owners of ex¬ 
tensive estates, whose fiimilies have been long in possession of their 
lands, generally show more consideration—1 ^ould say indulgence— 
for tenants on their estates, than in almost any estate in England or 
Scotland. The &rms are low rented, and the tenants contented, though 
they are onl^ tenants fi*om year to ^ear. In many cases the tenants 
are now asasted in all permanent improvements; perhaps in some 
instances this is carried too far, for it is quite as possible to spoil a 
tenant as it is to spoil a child, by over-indulgence. ... I do not say 
there are no bad landlords in Ireland. I know some cases of cruel 
oppression, and in legislating we should put it out of the power of a bad 
landlord to perpetrate injustice, cruelty, and oppresrion; but we should 
not fetter the good landlord. . . . From what I have seen of the land¬ 
lords, I am most hopeful of the future of Ireland so &x as they are con¬ 
cerned.’ Our Irish friends would do well to bear in mind that these 
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It is too generally assumed that Irisli landlords have had no 
share in bringing about that agrici\ltural improvement that has 
according to all accounts been slowly but surely in progress in 
most parts of Ireland since 1851. We believe that that im¬ 
provement has been considerable, although Mr. Caird, a high 
authority on such matters, and not a stranger to Ireland’s past 
condition, expresses his disappointment at not having found it 
greater than it is. Be that as it may, the statements made by 
many of the witnesses before Lord Clanricarde’s Committee 
leave no doubt that very large sums have been spent of late 
years by many Irish landlords—chiefly the owners of extensive 
estates—^in building, draining, and other improvements on their 
properties. It may be quite possible—indeed we have no doubt 
whatever that it is so—that the expenditure, if counting labour 
as wcU as money, of the tenantry of Ireland in what are (at 
any rate &om their point of view) improvements, has been far 
in excess of that of all the landlords put together; but it is 
also true that a portion at least of what the tenants have them¬ 
selves done, particularly of late years, they have been induced 
to do by the example and encouragement, sometimes in money 
or allowances, sometimes in exhortation and advice, that they 
have received from their landlords or their agents. If we want 
to act justly as regards the past, we must bear these facts in 
mind. If we want to encourage improvement in the future, 
and not rest satisfied me*rely with stopping an outcry and rele¬ 
gating the responsibility of the ultimate day of reckoning to 
our sons or our grandsons, we shall be careful so to shape our 
legislation as to enlist in the cause of progress the assistance 
of every energetic Irishman, whether he be an owner or on 
occupier of the land. Those who represent fixity of tenure 
pure and simple, as the one only possible remedy for Irish evils, 
seem to us to base their conclusions upon an erroneous assump¬ 
tion. When pressed in argument, ^ey are obliged to admit 
the backward state of Irish agriculture, the poverty of many 
of the small farming class, and the still lovt, though im¬ 
proved condition of the labourer. They aver (which as we 
have seen is not generally true) that Irish landlords do nothing 
for their estates exoefpt receive the rents. They say, what is 
unfortunately only too true, that as a rule the Irish yearly 
tenant has no legal security that what he sows he shall reap. 
They say, which is only to a small extent true, that the 

are the opinions of one of the ‘Scotch Eadicalfib’ whose aid will be 
indispensable in carrying any measure that is to deal with the Irish 
Land Question. 
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labourers are poor and discontented because farmers without 
security mil not employ more labour than is absolutely neces¬ 
sary to preserve the hand-to-mouth existence of an Irish tenant- 
at-wilL* Now we freely admit that in all these statements 
there is a certain modicum of truth. But the one erroneous 
assumption that underlies the whole is that security of tenure 
the only thing the present occupiers of the Irish soil want to 
insure their own and their country’s prosperity. In the first 
place it must be borne in mind that even those witnesses most 
favourable, tOi the popular cause^ who gave evidence before the 
Committee of 1865, stated it as their opinion that occupiers of 
less than from fifteen to twenty acrest of ‘good’ land could 
not as a rule ‘get onand yet such holdings are about half 
of the whole that are to be found in Ireland. J There arc 
many also, who have not got tliat plodding industry that is 


* We lately beard of a well-to-do tenant in an eminently tillage 
district, whose rent is 100^. a-y?‘ar, and who holds a cheap farm on a 
twenty-one years’ lease, going to his landlord with the following request: 
‘ I want your honour to put a slated roof on my house and offices, and 

* I am willing to jay 5 per cent, interest on what you spend on it. I 
‘ find lahour fjeiting so dear now that I intend putting most of my land 
‘ in grass, and then.I shan’t have straw to thatch the roofs; so I’d 
‘ ratlier pay the extra 'money for the comfort of slates,’ The landlord 
to whom the request was made acceded to it. He, liowever, could not 
help expres'-iing to the tenant his surprise at the statement as to the 
rate of wages having become exorbitant, he himself being able to get 
as many men as he wanted at 1$, a week, constant emfilofiment, 

f Evidence of Bishop Keane, Q. iJ820, Evidence of Mr. J. B. 
Dillon, <1 2100. 

J This is an opinion which we do not share. ‘Philocolt’ tells 
us that ‘ there are not a few resident landlords — keenly inte- 
‘ rested in the management of ilieir estates, who though too humane to 

* eject such a tenant (one holding less than fifteen acres), as long as 
‘ he pays his rent, trust to the chapter of accidents to get rid of him 
‘ some time or other. Thej^ don’t believe, in spite of multiplied in- 
‘ stances to the contrary, throughout Europe and in Ireland itself, that 
‘ small holders can prosper.’ ‘Philocelt’ entirely dissents, as do we, from 
such a view, and he quotes Lord Carnarvon to prove that ‘ a certain 
‘ proportion of small holdings are very useful.’ Mr. Maclagan, Mr. 
Samuelson, and Mr. Caird, a^r a careful consideration of this question, 
have arrived at the same conclusion. Both Mr. Maclagan and Mr. 
Samuelson quote in support of this opinion the balance-sheets of small 
model farms that they inspected—the one at Pilltown in Kilkenny, the 
other at Oldcastle in Meath. Anyone examining these accounts will 
be led to doubt the truth of the oft-repeated assertion that tlie Irish 
small farmer, if he would only till his land to the best advantage, woixld 
better his social position by becoming a hired fiirm labourer. 
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required, above all men, by a peasant cultivator, be he 
tenant or owner of the land he tHls. There are the habitual 
idlers, whose well-known faces are never missed at fair or 
market, wake or wedding, and whose wretched farms too 
plainly tell the tale of their neglect.* In a word, there are 
amongst Irish farmers, as amongst every other class in the 
world, idle and thriftless men who are all the better for being 
accessible to a little kindly and judicious pressure as a means 
of arousing their slumbering energy. Wc are very far indeed 
from undervaluing the many good qualities of ^our Irish 
fellow-countrymen, but we are convinced that it serves no good 
purpose to ignore in them the existence of defects that are to 
be found in every country, and amongst all classes of society. 

It has been lately said by an able public writer, that ^ fixity 
‘ of tenure would stereotype every evil that Ireland now 
‘ suffers from, excepting insecurity alone.’ Without altogether 
agreeing with this bold assertion, we confess our misgivings 
that a measure merely rooting the present occupiers in the soil, 
subject to no further conditions tlian the payment of a fixed 
rent, would in the end retard that progress in civilisation that 
Ireland so much requires. While it is essential to secure to 
the already improving tenant, and to the tenant who is anxious 
to improve, the fullest security for the enjoyment of what he 
has created, it is equally.necessary to be careful that the scheme 
of legislation proposed shall not deprive those landlords who 
also may be anxious to improve, of all interest—or, perhaps, 
we should say, of all power to do so. Mr. Campbell, in the 
thoughtful and impartial volume named in the list at the head 
of this article, tells us that having examined the Irish land 
question by the light of his Indian expei'ience, he has come to 
the conclusion that ‘ though we must go a good deal further 
^ than any land Bill yet proposed,’... * it is unnecessary to 
‘ transfer the whole of the landlords’ rights to the tenants.’ 
That * we might take a middle course between that extreme 
^ and the other extreme of refusing everything that would 
‘ afford real satisfaction to the masses,’ Having detailed a 
plan which he says ‘ we might adopt if Ireland were India,’ he 

* Mr. Maclagan says: ^In an ordinaiy week-day market in Ireland, we 
have as large crowds as in an annual lair-day in Scotland. . . . The 
Irish farmer appears to glory in the market-days, which, I think, are fer 
too numerous for all the business that is done in them. ... I have 
known three days in the week devoted to the marketing of farm pro¬ 
duce. . , . And the farmer and some member of Ifis family would con¬ 
sider it their duty to attend on all three days. . . . He cannot under¬ 
stand that his time is money.*'^ 
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concludes that such an extreme plan must be modified, ‘ since 

* we are not altogether foreign rulers, since Ireland is already 
^ in some degree a colony, since we have there already some 

* landlords who do improve, and to whom we must look to lead 

* agricultural improvement * in the future. It cannot be too 
firndy impressed on the minds of our lawgivers, that what 
Ireland wants is such legislation as will bind the hands df bad 
landlords, so that they shall cease to do evil, without at the 
same time fettering those of good landlords, so that perforce 
they miusirc&se to do good. 

We have already referred to the inquiries into the statistics 
of the land question that have been set on foot by Govern¬ 
ment, and to those that arc being conducted on belialf of a 
committee of Irish landlords. But the valuable information 
that will be thus obtained will form but a small part of that 
which will be at the disposal of Parikment when the Session 
opens. While oflBcial and^ semi-ofl5cial investigations as to 
matters of fact have been in active progress, amateur inquirers 
have been ceaselessly scouring the country—north, south, east, 
and west—and those whom an Irish authority has dubbed 
^ vagabond Saxons ’ have been ^ doing ’ Ireland as even Ireland 
has never been ‘ done ’ before! Members both of the present 
and the late Cabinets have been amongst the tourists. Political 
economists and learned professors have gone over to study 
Ireland, and have given, or are about to give, the world the 
benefit of their conclusions as to her wants. Representatives of 
almost every section of every party in this country have joined 
in the great work of helping to settle the Irish land question. 
Among^ the latter have been several gentlemen whose known 
practical knowledge on subjects connected ivith- agriculture 
renders their opinions of especial value. Mr. Caird, Mr. H. 
Thompson, Mr. Campbell, Mr, C. Read, Mr. Somuelson, Mr. 
M^Combie, and Mr, Maclagan are all of them men who not 
only understand the practical management of land, but who 
also bring to bear on the consideration of this question an in¬ 
timate acquaintance—some as landowners, some as tenant- 
farmers themselves—with the rules and customs that govern the 
relations between those classes in various parts of Great Britain. 
The ^ Times,’ too, has aided in enlightening public opinion in 
this country by commissioning a gentleman of literary ability 
and possessing much practical knowledge of Irish affairs to 
make a tour of investigation throughout all parts of Ireland, 
and to detail in i^s pages the results of his inquiries. Lord 
Lifford, Lord Airlie, Mr. Charles Buxton, and many other 
casual correspondents, have also been allowed the privilege of 
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making public their views througli the columns of the leading 
journal. In the ‘Daily News’there appeared a letter from 
Mr. B. Samuelson, M.P. for Banbury, full of interesting facts 
as well as thoughtful suggestions, and which has since reap¬ 
peared, with sundry additions, in pamphlet form. In the same 
journal have been published a series of very able and practical 
letters signed ‘ Philocelt,’ whose author, not content (as so 
many amateur legislatoi-s are) with picking holes in the pro¬ 
posals of tlieir neighbpurs, has put forward a scheme of his own 
founded on the same principle on which Master Eit: 5 gibbon has 
based his proposal—namely, to make security of tenure con¬ 
tingent on improved management. ‘ What is really wanted,’ 
TVTites ‘Philocclt,’ ‘ is to jdacc fixity of tenure within reach of 
• ‘ every tenant who deserves it; and this may bo done without 
‘ violating any principle of economy, or cionscquently any right 
‘ of property, to which the landlord has a mural claim.' He 
adopts Ae principle of Mr. C. Fortescue’s Bill of 1867, that a 
tenant improving, with or witliouf the consent of his landlord, 
should be entitled to compensation, and also Master Fitzgib- 
bon’s suggestion that the comj)ensation should take the form of 
a lease proportionate to the rise which the improvement effected 
lu the letting value. But ‘Philocelt’ would go a step further, 
and protect, not only the tenant who liad improved, but the 
tenant who intended to improve, from being evicted in conse¬ 
quence of an attempt to carry out his intention. The details 
of his jdan arc given at length, and seem to be as simple, and 
to throw as few difficulties and discouragements in the way of 
the tenant, as is possible, consistently with a business-like set¬ 
tlement. He provides for an appeal by the tenant to that 
tribunal which all writers on the subject seem to agree will be 
necessary for carrying out any scheme of legislation. By a 
simple arrangement he secures the tenant against the possible 
danger of receiving a notice to quit on proiiosing to improve 
—an objection which was so often urged by the opjionents of 
the Act of 1860. He at the same time provides for giving to 
the landlord the option of carrying out the required work 
himself—we presume also with the sanction of the same tri¬ 
bunal—and charging the tenant a fixed percentage on the out¬ 
lay, thus leaving his capital free for the ordinary working of 
the farm.* In ‘ Philocclt’s’ scheme, as published in the ‘ Daily 


* The advaiitfigG of Iciiving tins option to the landlord has been 
admitted by all those wlio liuvc hitherto attcmjfted to deal with this 
matter, and special provisions for so doing arc to bo found in the Bills 
prepared by the late Justice bhec, and by Mn G. H. Moore. 
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* News,^ no special provision is made for securing the tenant in 
the enjoyment of the improvements he has induced the land¬ 
lord to undertake, and Tvhicli he had expressed his own willing¬ 
ness to effect. Such an addition to the scheme, by entitling 
the tenant (whose enterprise had, so to speak, set the landlord 
in motion) to a lease (say) of twenty-one years, at the original 
rent plus the interest, would remove the only difficulty that, as 
it seems to us, could be reasonably raised by the class of enter¬ 
prising tenants against this scheme.* ‘ Philocelt ’ concludes 
his able series of letters with the folloAving sentence: ‘ I fear 

* that it (his“proposal) mil be looked upon by too many Irish 
^ proprieters, who cannot realise the present position of this 
' most momentous question, as little less revolutionary than 
^ the platfoim of the Munster delegates. But the fixity of 

* tenure which they advocate would smite Ireland as with a 
‘ curse. Fixity of tenure, conditional on improvement, would 

* be life from the dead.’ 

Master Fitzgibbon’s somewhat similar plan, which has in 
many quarters been very well received, is thus fairly epitomised 
by Mr. Campbell:— 

‘After very vividly setting forth the claims of the tenants, and 
showing as one in his position can with much authoritj’' shoiv, that 
their demand is not confiscation but justice, he proposes a scheme by 
which they should be entitled to give notice to a public office of their 
intention to improve, and the improveniehts being found reasonable, 
should carry them out, and then sliould be entitled, in consequence of 
such improvements, to leases for terms proportionate to the amount of 
the improvement. In fact, a man who always goes on improving may 
80 keep ahead of the expiration of his leases that he cun never be turned 
out.’ 

An objection that is raised by Mr. Campbell and, as wc think, 
reasonably, to this scheme is, that it applies only to future im¬ 
provements, and that no specified time is to be given to enable 
tenants to undertake improvements. ‘ It would,’ says Mr. 
Campbell, ‘ be ineffectual if it does not provide for improve- 
‘ ments already made.’ The manner in which Mr. Campbell 
proposes to amend this defect in Master Fitzgibbon’s scheme is 
by adopting, with slight alteration, the proposal of Mr. Dillon 
that, in all cases where the tenant has been suffered to build 
and improve, he should get a lease for thirty-one years and his 


* Since the above was written the author of Philocelt’s letters, 
writing in his own’ name—Gustavus Tuite Dalton—in the ‘ Daily 
‘ Telegraph,’ has supplied the omission here referred to. 
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life* at a fair rent, as a compensation for all past improve¬ 
ments, except in the comparatively few cases in which the 
existing improvements are so extensive as to entitle him to a 
longer term on Mr. Fitzgibbon’s scale. When we were treat¬ 
ing this subject in these pages three years ago, at a time 
when the idea of demanding retrospective legislation had been 
abandoned by the representatives of the popular party in 
Ireland, we stated that, were sucli legislation still demanded, 
‘ we could not refuse to consider the justice of the claim; 
^ for we were disposed to hold with Lord Dufferin*that, unless 
‘ the past is first dealt with, it will be impossible to come to 
‘ a just settlement with regard to the future.’f The opinion 
Ave then expressed is still unchanged; and now that the idea 
of settling with the past before Arc deal with the future has 
been revived, we must re-assert our belief that, in justice and 
in policy, such a course is absolutely necessary. It would 
secure to those tenants who have really been improvers that 
to which no honourable man could fleny their moral right- It 
is quite possible, on the other hand, that a great many tenants 
would be unable to show much to entitle them to make a 
serious claim against their landlords, and that this result would 
lead to disappointment. But it AVouJd surely be a public 
benefit to silence, once for all, the conflicting statements—that 
in Ireland no tenants improve, and that Avhich is equally false 
in fact, that all tenants arc improvers. 

Besides the foregoing proposals for dealing A\'ith this difficult 
question, there have been (amongst many others) four that 
have attracted special attention. We allude to those of Mr. 
CairdjMr. Samuclson, Mr. Mac]agan,and Mr. C. Read,all Mem¬ 
bers of the House of Commons. The space at our disposal does 
not permit us to give as detailed a sketch of Mr. Caird’s prac¬ 
tical pamphlet as we should be glad to do. We must content 
ourselves therefore Avith stating the leading conclusions to 
which his attentive study of the question has led him. He 
considers the present time favourable for attempting a change. 
Compulsion on either side is not necessary. All impediments 
to granting leases should be removed, and the system of leasing 
for fixed terms should be encouraged. The presumption of law 
as to buildings, &c. should be altered. Tenants not holding by 
lease should have presumed right of occupancy for five years. 
Ulster tenant-right should be recognised by law Avhere the 


* In Mr. Dillon’s and Mr. Tortescue’s Bills the imm Avas thirty-one 
years laithout any life, 

t Edin. Bev., Jan. 1867, p. 216. 
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custom has been regularly in operation, or, if both parties 
desire it, might be bought up by landlords, aided by State 
loans. A special court or commission should be appointed to 
decide all points in dispute between landlords and tenants. No 
eviction to be legal u^ess int^tion to evict shall have been 
widely published for some time beforehand in certain news¬ 
papers. Mr. Caird also attaches great value to the plan pro¬ 
posed by Mr. Bright, of giving Government assistance to 
tenants wishing to buy their farms from owners wishing to sell; 
and in a few clear and short sentences he explains the probable 
operation of that scheme. He makes, in reference to this plan, 
a remark in which we entirely agree with him, namely, that 

* the presence of an independent and intelligent middle class, a 

* connecting link between the great landowner and the farmer, 
‘ is much wanted in Ireland.’ Having already quoted the 
concluding sentence of Mr. E. O’Brien’s pamphlet, where a 
belief was expressed that legislation of a character that in this 
country would be considered revolutionary is absolutely ne¬ 
cessary for Ireland, we think it right to give also the con¬ 
cluding j)assage of Mr. Caird’s book, where a contrary opinion 
is strongly maintained:—' Consequences of vast importance 
^ are involved in the ^vise settlement of this question. The 
‘ peace of Ireland and the strength of a really united kingdom 
‘ may be gained and consolidated. . . But this may all be 
‘ done without trenching on sound economical principles, or 
‘ infringing the just rights of property.’ 

Mr. Samuelson’s pamphlet, although short, is full of interest, 
and is evidently the work of a practical and impartial man. He 
leans towards seeking a settlement in the Ulster tenant-right 
custom. Where that custom exists, he would give to it the 
sanction of law. Where it has not hitherto been in operation, 
he would introduce it. He would not deprive the owner of 
the right of re-entiy, but he would make it difficult for him to 
evict capriciously, by * putting the value of “ distui'bance ” at 
^ a high figure.’ Capricious increases of rent he would check 
by allowing to the tenant ‘ a counter-demand of compulsory 

* purchase by the landlord.’ He considers a supreme tribunal 
of appeal mdisj)ensablc, inasmuch as ‘ the details of such a law, 

* as to leasehold interests, and .a variety of minor considera- 
‘ tions and reservations, could only be worked out by persons 

* intimately acquainted with Irish law, customs, and circum- 

* stances.’ 

Mr. Maclagah has gone very much more into detail than 
either Mr. Caird or Mr. Samuclson. He has evidently taken 
no little pains to discover the true origin of the tenant-right 
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custom, as it is found more or less developed in various parts 
of Ireland outside Ulster; but he sfeetns not to have reached 
an entirely satisfactory conclusion. He repeats three different 
explanations he has heard given of its origin. *By the first ex¬ 
planation, the tenant’s claim is for value of unexhausted im¬ 
provements ; by the last two, it is for right of occupancy, which 
may or may not include compensation for unexhausted improve¬ 
ments. Mr. Mac-lagan makes various suggestions as to altera¬ 
tions in the land laws of Ireland, and supports his views at length. 
His recommendations include the encouragement of'arterial and 
thorough drainage, and making reclamation of waste lands 
compulsory by Act of Parliament. If the owners will not 
undertake it, the lands should be purchased by the State, and 
re-sold in small lots to those who will engage to improve them 
within a limited time. His suggestions as to the alterations of 
law required for amending the relations between landlord and 
tenants are, that every means h% taken to encourage the 
granting of leases. This result he proposes to reach by enact¬ 
ing tliat if, during the five or six years after the passing of the 
Acl, proprietors and tenants do not voluntarily enter into 
written agreements about their holdings, ‘ the presumjition of 
* law will be that there is a tacit consent to a lease of nineteen 
‘ or t\venty-one years’ duration ; aud that, if evicted at the end 
^ of that time, the tenant.will be entitled to compensation for 
‘ unexhausted permanent improvements made within (say) the 
‘ ten or twelve years immediately preceding,—or the presump- 
‘ tiou will be, that he has a lease of thirty-one years without 
^ being entitled to any such compensation.’ He also proposes 
to establish courts of equity (»r arbitration ; to make one year’s 
notice necessary before eviction; to presume in all cases of 
eviction in the south of Ireland (excepting for non-payment of 
rent) that the tenant has a right of occupation for five years, 
and is therefore entitled to receive five years’rent; that the 
Ulster tenant-right be recognised by law; that, money be 
advanced to landlords for purchase of tenant-rights on the same 
terms as for improvements on their estates; and, finally, that 
tenants be allowed to borrow money from the Board of Works 
on the same terms as landlords. Our limits of* sjiace do not 
allow us to follow Mr. Maclagan any furtlier; but we can 
safely recommend his pamphlet, as being full of interest and 
information, to anyone wishing to learn a great deal of the 
tnith about Ireland. The recommendation with which Mr. 
Maclagan concludes, ‘ that the people should shake themselves 
‘ free from the thraldom of priestcraft and landlordism,’ is one 
that Avill probably be received with some astonishment in Ire- 
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land—certainly by both of the parties alluded to. No doubt 
many of the landlords believe, and do not conceal their belief, 
that the priests are at the bottom of all the mischief. It is 
equally certain that many of the priests think and say the 
same thing of the landlords. But it wiU be quite a novel sen¬ 
sation for both to find themselves thus bracketed together as 
the bifurcated root of all their country’s misfortunes! 

Mr. C. S. Bead, M.P., who, being himself a tenant-farmer, 
always speaks with authority in the House of Commons on 
matters connected with agriculture, took part in one or two of 
the latest debates on the Irish Land Question. Satisfied, in 
the main, with the state of the land laws in this country, he 
was at that time unable to see any reason why the same laws 
should not be equally satisfactory to Irish tenants. He has, 
however, visited Ireland during the past autumn, and has smee 
his return taken one or two opportunities at agricultural 
meetings to make public the results of his inquiries.* He 
now states, that he has, since his visit to Ireland, altered his 
oiiinion with regard to tenants’ buildings:— 

‘ I was bold enough to say in the House of Commons,’ he tells his 
hearers, ‘ that I thought the present law sufficient—that if the tenant 
built upon the land and die incoming tenant or landlord would not bu}' 
tliose buildings, he could sell them or remove them if he pleased. I 
thought that would be enough; but haying been in Ireland for five 
Aveeks, I do not now believe it. If a landlord lets a lot of land in small 
patches to people, and knows they are going to build upon them, if he 
Avinks at their putting up their cabins, or pig-styes, or Avhatever they 
may be, and then evicts them, it is his bounden duty to pay the full 
value of these buildings, though they may be to him a source of nuisance 
rather than of profit.’ 

Several of the other conclusions arrived at by Mr. Bead 
will, however, be little relished by some of those Irish tenants 
who are assured by him that ‘ they had all his sympathies,’ 
when he went to Ireland to investigate their case. ‘ I Avas 
‘ distressed beyond measure,’ he says, ‘ when I found that their 
* demands and desires were such as I think no government, no 
‘ parliament, and no country Avill ever gratify. In the first place 
‘ they are all unanimous in one point—they demand fixity of 
‘ tenure.’ At some length Mr. Bead combats the arguments 
used in defence of this proposal, and thus concludes:—‘ I would 
‘ ask if it is good for the country—independent of its being a 


* Speech of Mt. C. S. Bead, M.P., delivered at a meeting of the 
Blofield and Walsbam Agricultural Societies: Norfolk, October, 18(!9. 
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‘ flagrant assault on the rights of property; is it good for 
‘ agriculture, and is it good for the nation at large, that any- 
‘ tiling so preposterous should be granted?’ Mr. Read lays 
much stress on the necessity of making legislation for Ireland 
exceptional in those particulars only where the circumstances 
ol' the two countries essentially differ. Speaking of one of the 
various proposals that he had heard made in Ireland, he says, 
‘ How could you possibly have that doctrine there and not have 
‘ a similar one here and in Scotland?’ 

The probability of such a view as this being largely shared 
both by the constituencies in this country and by fhelr repre¬ 
sentatives in Parliament—by those, in a woixi, on whose hearty 
siijtport of the forthcoming Government measure its success 
must mainly depend—seems to be too little considered in 
Ireland. It is not enough to say ‘we want certain legal 
‘ rights, that are common to British and to Irish landowners, to 
‘ be transferred in Ireland from the landlords to the tenants.’ 
Unless there can be clearly shown, iu the existence of a diffe¬ 
rent state of cii’cumstanccs in the two countries, sufficient 
cause for the exceptional legislation demanded, it is inevitable 
Tliat what has been asked and granted in Ireland will be 
demanded here, ere many years be past.* In a well-timed 
letter from Lord Grcville of Clonyn, which appeared in the 
^ Times ’ in September, and in which the necessity of cxceji- 
ti»)nal legislation for the* Irish tenant Avas strongly urged, 
this view was well put. ‘ Public opinion in Ireland,’ said Lord 
Grevillc, ‘ may be convinced that a change in the law is Avaut- 
‘ ing, but Ave must convince public opinion in England, where 
‘ the ideas and feelings are dissimilar—formed as they are on a 
‘ totally diflerent state of circumstances.’ The soundness of 
this opinion received a strong confirmation from a letter 
written by Lord Portsmouth, in support of Lord Greville’s 
vicAvs, and to which we shall again refer. It is to be regretted 
that some of that superfluous energy that has been ex])ended 
in instructing the Irish peasantry in their Avrongs, should not 
have been devoted to the more practical, though less exciting 
work of preparing a plain case for Parliament and the people 
of Great Britain, who were never better disposed than noAv to 
do what is called ‘justice to Ireland,’if it could be only clearly 

* ‘ It is in England and not in Ireland that the real practical difficulty 
oi' Settling the question lies. Perhaps no class would have been more 
opposed to conceding an Irish form of tenure than^ the old style of 
Wliig jiolitical economist,’ {Campbell^ p. 108.) 
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shown to them what justice is. The impractical course that 
Irish agitation has too often taken, in making vague demands 
and supporting them chiefly by -vdolent and inaccurate declama¬ 
tion, if^l have needlessly increased the great difliculties that, 
even under the most favourable circiimstances, would have beset 
Government in dealing with this question. We have it on the 
high authority of M. Guizot, that ‘ there is no worse condition 
‘ for a Government than to be obliged to deal with hopes that 
‘ arc at once ardent and vague; and no peoples or parties arc 
‘ so diflScult to govern as those that have immense desires with- 
‘ out clearly knowing what they desire.’ * 

Another point, to which we have not yet alluded, has been 
raised in almost all the pamphlets we have reviewed. We mean 
the probable necessity of a re-valuation of Ireland as a basis 
for future lettings. It is evident that to grant compulsory 
fixity of tenure to all present occupiers would be no boon if it 
remained in the power of the landlords to raise the rents with¬ 
out limit. On this subject Campbell says:—‘ In whatever 
‘ shape you compel the landlords to give leases, it naturally 
' follows that they will not be willing to let their lands pass 
‘ from them for a long term without a re-valuation. A very 

* general enhancement of rents would probably occur in inaugu- 
‘ rating the new state of things. ... I make no doubt then . . . 
‘ that you must have a process exactly analogous to an Indian 
‘ Settlement. You must have a public rent-valuation of the 
‘ lands.’ All the English and Scottish writers who understand 
land-management, and who have expressed an opinion on this 
subject, agree in stating that as compared with the rates at 
which limd the same producing power is let in Great Britain, 
the land in Ireland is generally let low. Mr. Maclagan says:— 
‘ There is one thing favourable to tbe settlement of tiie question 

* —that is the low rents at which the land of Ireland is let.. . 
‘ but I cannot conceal from myself that, to counterbalance 
‘ this advantage, we shall have a great diflSculty to contend 
‘ with—^namely, the convincing of the tenant that his land 
‘ is low rented.’t Mr. Caird tells us, that ‘it appears that 
‘ the land-rental of England, in a period of the last seven 
‘ years, has risen 7 per cent., that m Scotland 8 per cent., 
‘ while that of Ireland appears in the same time to have 
‘ advanced from its lowest point notmore than 5^ per cent. . . , 
‘ these figures are sufficient to show that at the present time 
‘ the pressure of competition in augmenting land rent has not 


* Life of Sir Bohert Peel, by M. Guizot, p. 67. 
f Maclagan, p. 74. 
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‘ operated more severely in Ireland than In the sister klug- 
<dom8.’* Mr. Samuelson says:—‘So far as I could judge 
‘ from the rents quoted to me by ’tenants-at-will, as well as 
‘ from the rent-rolls shown to mo by the agents of several 
‘ extensive estates, making every allowance for the property 
‘ which the tenantry ought, and are by all fair landlords 
‘ acknowledged to have in their buildings and other improve- 
‘ ments, land is, on the average, far from being highly rented 
‘ in Ireland.’ 

The ^ Times ’ Commissioner has expressed a similar opinion, 
lie states that the gradual increase of rents in Irdlafid within 
the last forty years has not generally been at all in proportion 
to the increase in the price of farm produce^ Although he 
mentions several instances of rack-rents, particularly on propei*- 
ties purchased in the Landed Estates’ Court, he too considers 
the land of Ireland generally low-rented, as compared with that 
in this country. It would seem likely, therefore, that any re¬ 
valuation of Ireland as a basis for getting either in perpetuity 
or for a long terra of years, would in very many instances have 
the effect of considerably increasing the rents now paid. The 
probability of this being the case ought, one would suppose, 
to partially reconcile the landlords of Ireland to the desired 
change. It is, however, represented that many of them ap¬ 
prehend a difficulty about the collection of the increased rents. 
This contingency has been contemplated by Mr. Samuelson. 

‘ It is not difficult to imagine,’ he tells us, ‘ what would be the 
‘ result, if the demand of the farmers’ clubs were taken 
‘ literally, and all farms re-valued by a disinterested authority, 
‘ as a basis of perpetual tenure. In the majority of cases— 
‘ probably in nine out of ten—the rent would be increased; on 
‘ some of the older holdings the increase would not be short 
‘ of 30 per cent.; and an amount of disappointment and dis- 
‘ content would arise, to which the war against tithes could 
‘ alone afford a parallel.’ X Mr* Madagan confirms this opinion. 
‘ It was in vain I told them (the tenants) that I considered the 

* Caird, p, 15. 

'}' It is stated that even within the last eighteen years, and in the country 
markets, the increase of prices for all kinds of live farm produce has 
been fully 50 per cent. Beef and mutton, that then averaged 4d. to Gd. 
per lb., now average 6-|d, to 8d. Butter has increased in nearly a like 
proportion. Wool for several years was 150 per cent, over its former 
price; while in the items of pork-meat, eggs, and fowls (a considerable 
source of income with the small farmers), the pcrpianent increase has 
been more than cent, per cent. 

X Samuelson, p. 28. 
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‘ land of Ireland was too low rented—in vain that I alleged 
' that an increase of rent„if not too high, would make better 
‘ farmers, by stimulating them to greater exertions—in vain 
‘ that I told them I had known such cases in Scotland. The 
^ Irish tenant could not understand this, and would not believe 

* it.’* This is a point to which full consideration should, and 
we doubt not will, be given in framing any measure to give 
security of tenure to the present occupiers. It would be 
manifestly unjust to the landlords of Ireland to give them, in 
exchange for a poiiion of their present property, a supposed 
equivaleift that might proved be woi-thless. Mr. Mill pro¬ 
posed that ^ this annual sum (the increased rent) should be 
‘ secured to the landlord, under the guarantee of the State. 

^ He sliould have the option of receiving it directly from the 

* national treasury, by being inscribed as the owner of Consols 

* sufficient to yield the amount.’ f It is scarcely doubtful whether 
it would be a politic course for the English Government to 
assume the responsibilities and the odium attaching to the 
position of an Irish landlord. It is more than probable, 
however, that were the landlords of Ireland given the choice 
of accepting Mr. Mill’s proposal, there would be very fcAv of 
them found to refuse. 

Amongst the pamphleteers who have noticed the proposal 
for the creation of a peasant proprietary or yeoman class—gene¬ 
rally known as Mr. Bright’s scheme—opinions seenAto differ a 
good deal. Mr. Caird 'attaches very gi'eat value’ to it, and thinks 
‘ it will be very heartily received* by the Irish faimers thcin- 
' selves, numbers of whom, in all parts of the country, will be 
' found well qualified to enter upon it.’ He anticipates sucli 
an anxiety on the j^art of the tenantry to avail themselves of 
it, that' the difficulty will be to determine whereto stop, and 
' who are the persons to be selected.’ Many landowners, he 
thinks, ^will be disposed to sell portions , of their estates on 
' the advantageous terms proposed, and be thus enabled to do 
' more justice to the remainder.Mr. Maclagan thinks 
' Mr. Bright’s proposal well worthy of consideration in the 
' present state of Ireland; and that ceilainly it is infinitely 
' preferable to what is called fixity of tenure.’ He considers 
that in any loan of money by the State for purchase of lands, 
not more than two thirds of the purchase-money should be 
advanced. Mr. Samuelson, thougli foi’eseeing various diffi- 


* Maclagan, p. 34. 

f England and Ireland, by J. Stuart Mil!, j). 37. 
j Caird, pp. 27, 29, 30, 
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culties of detail in the way of working Mr. Bright’s plan^ 
which would be ^ slow in its operation, and limited in its 
‘ efficacy by the great rise in the price of land which it would 
‘ infallibly produce,’ nevertheless considers that it ‘ would 
* create in Ireland the class which in every country has been, 

‘ beyond all others, the advocate and preserver of peace and 
^ order.’ * Mr. Campbell thinks this scheme would be good 
‘ so far as it goes; ’ but he objects to it on the ground that it 
would only benefit a select few, and that ‘it involves the use 
‘ of English money.’ No doubt there are many who jvill agree 
in the latter objection; but apart from the question so often 
raised by Irishmen of whether England may not owe a debt to 
Ireland on the score of past misgovernment, it vrould be 
worthy of consideration whether there might not be an actual 
economy in guarding the peace of the country with the aid of 
a purchased peasantry rather than of a salaried police. 

A plan somewhat similar to that proposed by Mr. Bright 
has been put forward by Mr. Dix Hutton, who has taken as a 
model the Steiu-IIardenberg land legislation in Prussia.t 
State Land Banks, he thinks, should be established, through 
which to advance money to the tenants of Ireland for the pur¬ 
chase of their farms. The borrower would only have to pay 
5 per cent, on the purchase-money borrowed—3^ as annual in¬ 
terest, and as a sinking fund to redeem the land in thirty- 
five years. On the whole this scheme, which is well worked 
out in detail by Mr. Hutton, may be said to be an elaboration 
of the idea put forward by Mr. Bright in his speech at the 
Dublin banquet in 1866. If insurmountable objections were 
raised to applying English money to the work, it would surelv 
not be Impossible to provide funds for the purpose from Irisli 
sources, especially as money lent an Mr. Dix Hutton’s pin a 
would be reproductive, and might be used over and over again 
for the same purpose. If Mr. Maclagan’s suggestion were 
adopted, i.c. that not more than (say) two-thirds of the pur¬ 
chase-money were advanced, the fund would of course be made 
to go proportionably further. 

We have already observed that a great change has of bite 
come over the public feeling in Ireland in regard to a modifi¬ 
cation of the land laws. At unmy of the later tenant-right 
meetings not a few landlords either attended in pei’son or wrote 
to express their sympathy with the reasonable demands of the 


* Samuelson, p. 36. 

■f The Prussian Land Tenure Refoini^ and a Farmer Proprii’taiy for 
Ireland, by H. Dix Hutton. 
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tenantry. This is a good sign, and leads us to hope that anj’ 
prqpOMi that strictly adheres to justice as between landlord 
and tenant will be welcomed by all classes in Ireland. Amongst 
the various contributions towards the possible settlement oi‘ 
this question we must more fully notice the important corre¬ 
spondence which has lately passed between the Earl of Port- 
arlington—a constant resident in Ireland, and who bears the 
highest character as a landlord—and the Rev. Dr. Taylor, 
parish priest of Maryborough, the county town of Queen’s 
County, where Lord Portarlington’s estates are situated. This 
correspondence attracted a good deal of attention when fiivt 
published, having been made the subject of leading articles in 
most of the London journals. It arose out of a public meet¬ 
ing at which Dr. Taylor presided, where a resolution was 
passed declaring ‘ that no remedial measurb short of fixity oi' 

* tenure at fair rents can cure the evils now complained of.' 
Lord Fortarlington challenged Dr. Taylor to define fixity of 
tenure as understood by the meeting over which he had pre¬ 
sided. Adopting the form of a proposed settlement, lately 
suggested by their chairman—himself a landlord—to the Guar- 
diws of Granard Poor Law Union, Lord Poilarlington ask;- 
his reverend correspondent whether he would consider such a 
scheme to be a just and practical settlement of this important 
question. The proposal adopted by Lord Portarlington would, 

* in the first place, define clearly the respective rights of o>vners 
‘ and of occupiers of land in Ireland; secondly, would secure 

* to the tenant full compensation for all existing improve- 
‘ ments; and, thirdly, would actively promote security of tenure 

* by encour^ing lettings for fixed and sufficiently prolonged 
‘ periods.’ To this Dr. Taylor, while disclaiming acquiescence 
in the views which he describes, replied that ‘by fixity of 
‘ tenure it is now clearly understood in Ireland that the right 

* of the tenant to his land is to continue as long as the rent is 
‘ paid, and thfit the rent is to be adjusted at certain fixed 
‘ periods.’ ‘ It is understood therefore,’ he continues, ‘ by the 
‘ advocates of fixity of tenure that the tenant who pays his 
‘ rent is to hold ms land independently of the landlord, and 
‘ that, consequently, the landlord is to be deprived of so much 

* of hie former rights.’ This is an extreme measure to which 
Dr. Taylor would be unwilling to commit himself except ‘ as 
‘ an extreme remedy, to save the whole country from the ruin 
‘ that would be brought on it by the extirpation of the farm- 
‘ ing class. In lhat extreme case there could be no doubt of 
‘ the justioe of the remedy ^—** Salus j^opuli suprema lex.” ’ 

Dr. Taylor then adds a suggestion, somewhat similar to 
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‘ The country might then have arrived at a state in which such 
‘ provisions might be dispensed with—most probably, with the 
‘ approbation of all parties, they would be renewed.’* Be 
this, however, as it may, it is now evident that the time when 
voluntary action on the part of Irish landlords could have set¬ 
tled the question is gone by, and that Parliament must do for 
them what they might long since not only have done for them¬ 
selves, but so done as to have evoked a return of gratitude for 
kindness, rather than those feelings respectively of triumph 
and of bitterness, which, for a time at least, must sesult from 
any compulsory legislation. Such legislation—well considered, 
firm, and, above all, final—has now become an urgent neces¬ 
sity ; and, as we have already pointed out, the minds of a 
large section, and that the most enlightened, of the landlord 
class, are prepared to accept in a frank and patriotic spirit such 
a change in the law as will, to u^ a phrase much in vogue at 
tenant-right meetings in Ireland, ‘ make the bad landlord do 
‘ what the good landlord does alreafly.’ 

In a very few weeks the Bill tiiat is being prepared by 
Government to deal with this perplexing question will be sub¬ 
mitted to Parliament. We have endeavoured in these pages 
to show at least what such a measure should not propose to do, 
and have indicated the general line of the policy that, in our 
opinion, it would be most prudent and practicable to follow. 
We hope and believe that the vast national impoilance of 
setting this question at re.st for ever will be so manifest to 
statesmen on both sides, in the Upper as well as in the Lower 
House, that by common consent its discussion will be ap¬ 
proached in a spirit of patriotism and not of party. The 
public mind was never better disposed to entertain the sub¬ 
ject than it is now. There is a general disposition in this 
country to do what is called *' justice ’ to Ireland, and to make, 
if we can, a tardy amends for the centuries of misrule that 
have been the main primary cause of Ireland’s poverty and 
disafiection.. There is in Ireland an honest desire amongst at. 
least a largo section of tliose whose interests would be most 
imperilled by hasty legislation—the result of panic rather than 
of true statesmanship—to meet the ‘ people ’ half way, in the 
hope of arriving at a settlement that may be just alike to all 
parties. Even within the last few weeks a more reasonable 
spirit has shown itself at the tenant-right meetings that have 
been held in Ireland. There is evidently a growing disposition 
on the part of the leaders of the popular, cdhstitutional party 


• Plea for the Celtic Race, p. 59. 
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in Ireland to smooth the way for a graceful retreat from their 
most ‘ Extreme ’ positions, fiven the Tipperary election, though 
a pitiful exhibition in the eyes of Europe, has not been altoge¬ 
ther barren of useful results, inasmuch as it has shown certain 
too impulsive patriots the danger of ‘ playing with edge tools.’ 
It hu made patent to all, what thoughtful men must have 
already known full well, that there is a fraction of the IrL«h 
nation—as we believe, a small and not a really influential frac¬ 
tion—whom no measures of mere justice will satisfy, men who 
vastly prefer a grievance to a remedy, and whose ultimate aim 
—^if indeed they have any aim more definite than to make mis¬ 
chief—is separation from England. For this section of the 
Irish people it is in vain to propose remedial legislation. When 
the Prime Minister made use of those now celebrated words, 
that Ireland must be governed in accordan<!te with Irish ideas, 
he uttered a noble sentiment, and one that must in due time 
bear good fruit. But to govern Ireland according to Irish 
ideas is one thing—^to govern it according to Irish-American 
ideas is quite another. Let Parliament then, when discussing 
remedial legislation for Ireland, dismiss from its .thoughts tin; 
* irreconcilable ’ element of Irish so-called patriotism. The 
day may not be far distant when the influences of remedial 
legislation may be brought to bear on even this class of Irish¬ 
men, through the effect that it will have produced on those of 
their countrymen who now ask for no more, and who, we trust 
and believe, will receive no less, than justice. 
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the proposal made some years a^o by Lord Dufterin, th^t 
'* a ttibunad should be established, invested with large powers, 

* to decide cases between landlords and tenants in an equitable 

* way, cheaply and expeditiously, and as much as possible by 

* arbitration.’ * Without such a court,’ he concludes, ^ all the 

‘ Acts of Parliament you can pass, short of giving fixity of 
‘ tenure, will be of little use . . The old trag^y wiU be 

‘ played over again, commencing with all manner of astute 

* contrivances and legal devices to evade the aimljication of 
‘ the law, and ending, as before, with the well-inown sad 
‘ catastrophe of evicted tenants and murdered landlords.’ Lord 
Portarlington, in his reply, adopting Dr. Taylor’s description 
of fixity of tenure as an ‘ extreme remedy for an impossible 

* contingency, viz.y the extirpation of the farming class,’ dis¬ 

misses it from the discussion of tibe land question, and urges 
the necessity of the demands made for legislation being of a 
reasonable and practical nature, say our demands,’ con¬ 
tinues his lordship, ^ because the landlord and tenant have an 
' equal interest in seeing this question settled on a fair and 
‘ equitable basis. It can be no privilege to a landlord to have 
' the power of committing, if he pleases, an injustice to his 
^ tenant. . . .It is therefore,’ he says, ^ that I, as a land- 

^ lord, rejoice in the prospects of legislation to remedy this 
‘ state of things.’ Lord •Portarlington, in conclusion, enters 
into several details as to the legislation that he would desire to 
see carried into eflPect, and expresses his full concurrence with 
Dr. Taylor as to the necessity of establishing a Court of 
Arbitration, somewhat similar to that proposed by Mr. Caird. 
Apart from the value of the suggestions to be found in this 
correspondence, it is significant in more ways than one. In 
the first place, it furnishes an example of the want of—we will 
not call it sincerity—but of accuracy both in thought and 
expression, so prevalent in Ireland, and which, in tunes of 
^tation like the present, is fraught with such evil results. 
The chairman of a meeting, at which fixity of tenure, at rents 
to be fixed by compulsory valuation, is declared to be the 
ultimatum, carefully ^abstaining from himself using the word 
‘ fixity,’ because ^ he does not believe such a thing could be 
‘ expected,’ confines himself to * security and fair rents as the 
‘ obvious remedies for precariousness of tenure and rack-rents.’ 
Nevertheless, chairman and meeting—having all along had in 
their minds things totally different, and yet having parted fully 
satisfied with the happy unanimity of their proceedings—are 
suddenly awakened by an accident into a consciousness of the 
painful reality. When such things can occur at a meeting 
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PKuded over by a gentleman of thought and culture, ae Dr. 
Taylor’s letter proves him to be, at what rate must we value 
the accuracy and intelligence of the demands made at many of 
those popular demonstrations where not one in a hundred hears 
the words of the resolutions that are ‘ unanimously adopted ’ ? * 

Another and a more pleasing deduction to be drawn from 
this correspondence is that it shows not only the possibility of 
reasonable discussion between the representatives of the land¬ 
lord and the tenant classes in Ireland, but that such discussion, 
had it been more general, would have helped to narrow th(^ 
issue between the contending parties, whose interests should 
in truth be identical and not divergent. Friendly and 
business-like discussion of these matters between Irishmen of 
all classes and of all parties, would have greatly lessened the 
difGculty of the task that awaits Parliament. On the other 
hand, the extravagant vagueness of the demands made, and 
the unhappy violence of the language used at too many of the 
^monster meetings’ held during the past few months in vaiious 
parts of Ireland, while th<'y have kept away moderate men 
quite as anxious fur just legislation as those attending such 
meetings, have tended to weaken the hands of a Governmcul 
that M'e fully believe to be honestly doing its best to solve 
perhaps one of the most difficult problems that has ever been 
brought before the British J^arliament. 

But the Earl of Portarlington is not the only great Irish 
proprietor who has come forward at this important moment to 
jiroclaim sympathy with the reasonable demands of the tenant 
farmers. The first great landowner to proclaim such vicM i- 
was the Earl of Granard, a Roman Catholic, a Liberal in 


Those forming the meeting that is expected to affirm the resolu¬ 
tions proposed are not always to blame if they be unable clearly to 
imderstaud them. The very framers of the resolutions secini occasion¬ 
ally to have extremely hazy views as to their own meaning. At the 
late tenant-right meeting at Dundalk, where the looming question of 
the labourer versus the farmer was so forcibly argued, this was emi 
nently the case. An early resolution having affirmed the universal 
proposition that every aero of land in Ireland should be fixed in the 
possession of the present occupier—a later resolution affirmed the 
necessity of at once assigning ^ an acre of land and a free house ’ to 
every labourer in Ireland! Mr. Chichester Fortesene, as member for 
Louth County, had been invited to attend the Dundalk meeting, but 
Ibvtuuately declfeied on the sufficient ground of his official position. 
Had he b^n induced to attend he would probably have discovered that 
there are physical difficulties in the way of settling the Land Question 
so as to meet all * Irish ideas ’! 
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politics, and a constant resident in Ireland. Lord Granard’s 
first declaration was in favour of a legalised tenant-right 
similar to that popularly believed to be in existence through¬ 
out Ulster. This, being the first public expression of inde¬ 
pendent landlord opinion in the direction of the popular 
demands, was received with acclamation by the Irish Tenant- 
Right Press. Indeed, there seemed at first to be an inclina¬ 
tion on the part of some of the leaders of the agitation to 
accept Lord Granard’s proposal as a satisfactory solution of 
the problem. The‘Dublin Freeman’s Journal,’ th^ organ of 
the large and influential party of constitutional agitation led b}^ 
its energetic proprietor. Sir John Gray, M.P. for Kilkenny, 
for a short time showed a disposition to retire from its more 
advanced position, to the field of action suggested by. Lord 
Granard. This retrogression was, however, but of short 
duration, and in the subsequent* advance to the old line of 
attack, the Earl of Granard seems to have been carried much 
further than he originally contempikted. 

About the same time that the Earl of Granard declared 
hiiuself in favour of an extension of the tenant-light of 
Ulster to the whole of Ireland, the Earl of Erne, also a pro- 
j)rietor and a constant resident, but diffeiing from Lord 
Granard both in politics and religion, took occasion at a local 
celebration to express his unqualified approval of the Ulster 
custom as being just in tlieory, and, from his own experience, 
satisfactory in practice. 

Soon afterwards the Earl of Portsmouth, a non-resident 
though an extensive and highly popular landowner in Wexford, 
urged in a letter to the editor of the ‘ Times,’ to which we 
have already alluded, the necessity for exceptional legislation 
in favour of the Irish tenants. Their position, he said, differed 
from that of farmers in this country in this, that in Ireland the 
landlord has generally left to be erected by the tenant those 
fixtures and permanent improvements which in Great Britain 
it has been habitually the province of the landlord to provide. 
Ill this letter Lord Portsmouth gave a most interesting and 
suggestive sketch of the history of his own estates in Wexford; 
])ublishing the rules under which they had been managed for 
the last five aud forty years, and describing the happy results 
that had followed.* These rules may be briefly summed up 
thus: In selecting tenants religion and politics of applicants 
to be Ignored. Building leases of sixty-one years to be given 

* Some interesting remarks in reference to Lord Portsmouth’s estate 
will be found in Mr. Campbell’s volume, p, 180 et seq. 
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in towns^ and at their expiration new leases at moderate rents 
to be given to the buildei^s or their representatives. Leases 
{oe one life or thirty-one years to be given in all agricultural 
tenancies. In estimating rents the value of all buildings 
erected by the tenants to be excluded from the calculation. 
All middlemen to be displaced on the expiration of their leases, 
and lands let to the occupiers at moderate rents.**^ Tenants to 
be allowed to sell interest in their holdings by private treaty 
or public auction to approved purchasers. The results that 
have followed a strict awerence to these rules for the period 
specified are so succinctly recorded by Lord Portsmouth, that 
his statement will hardly bear condensation. We give, there¬ 
fore, his lordship’s own words : — 

‘ The unbroken observance for forty-seven years of the above rules 
has had the following bcnelicial results: It has inspired with confidence 
and energy the agrictiltural tenants, who have changed badly cultivated 
patches of land into fine farms, ifbw well ctiliivated and well drained, 
on which they have erected, at,considerable expense, suitable, substan¬ 
tial, and, in many cases, costly residences and homesteads, with all the 
necessary requirements for good farming. All this has been done with¬ 
out any outlay on the pa^ of the landlord. Enniscarthy has been 
changed irom a mere village of mud hovels into an important well- 
built market town. All this has been done by Irish tenants on tlie 
^th of tenant-right having been accorded to them. The rental has 
increased to more than double and is now punctually paid instead of 
being irr^ularly paid,’ 

A few facts like these, accurately detailed, are w'oxlh volumes 
of theory, or of the loose statements that too often do duty for 
facts in Ireland. 

Shortly after Lord Portsmouth’s letter appeared, the Earl 
of Fing^ published in the Irish papers a declaration of his 
willingness to accept and support any settlement of the land¬ 
lord and tenant question that might be proposed by Mr. Glad¬ 
stone’s Ministry. The recent flattering notice by the ‘ Times ’ 
Commissioner of Lord Fingal’s high character as a resident 
landlord, whose family traditions had endeared his name in a 
special manner to the people, whose faith tlie Plunketts had 
ever shared, gave to this declaration a peculiar significance. 
A few days mter its publication, a leading London journal, 
oommenti^ on the speech of the Prime Minister at Guildhall, 
remarked that *if Mr. Gladstone needed encouragement, he 
^ might get it from a much more apposite source than a Guild- 

* ^ is evident \hat Fixity of Tenure would have preserved the 
"ividdlemen on Lord Portsmouth’s estate, to the manifest injtuy of their 
sub-tenants, as well as of Lord Portsmouth lumself. 
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‘ hall dinner^ by reading such letters as that in which a well- 
‘ known Irish nobleman had declared that he was ready to 
‘ submit to any sacrifice in order to establish happy relations 
‘ between landlord and tenant in Ireland.’ Another noble 
representative of large estates in Munster has also within the 
last few mouths expressed his belief in the necessity for legis¬ 
lation. Lord Castlerosse has declared that ‘ the occupier of 
‘ the soil has a right to be protected from arbitrary or capri- 
‘ cious eviction. He is, in a word, entitled to be placed by 
' the law and the constitution of the country in the position of 
‘ being able to demand as a right what he is now compelled to 
‘ sue for as a favour.’ It must be observed that such expres¬ 
sions of an advance in opinion are not alone to be found coming 
from among the ranks of the Liberal party. We have already 
named the Earls of Erne and Fortarlington as Conservatives 
who invoke a change in the law.' Somewhat similar opinions 
have since been expressed by Lord George Hamilton and his 
briither, and most recently by the* Earl of Longford—lately 
Under Secretary at War iu the Administration of Mr. Disraeli. 
In replying to a letter from the secretary of a conference of 
landlords and tenants held in Longford a few weeks ago. Lord 
Longford took occasion to state that he could not go to the 
lengths proposed by the conference—^i.e. Fixity of Tenure—as 
his opinions on tenant-right were not more advanced than those 
professed by the ‘ Dublin Freeman’s Journal ’ in 1865. It 
may be the case, as the Earl of Longford doubtless intended 
to insinuate, that the position of the ‘ Freeman’s Journal ’ in 
1869 is very far in advance of what it was in 1865 ; but pro¬ 
bably it may not be more so than were the opinions on this 
subject then expressed in that journal in advance of the opinions 
held in 1865 by the majority of those Conservative Irish land¬ 
lords amongst whom the Earl of Longford is one of the leaders. 

Any of our readers who may chance to be fox-hunters will 
doubtless have observed that there are in every hunt a certain 
class of riders—heavy men, undecided men, ^ bad starters ’ 
in fact—who, though they conscientiously ride the line, eventu¬ 
ally getting over all the fences and reaching the finish, are 
notorious for being always at least two fields behind the hounds. 
There are others—some youths with more zeal than judg¬ 
ment ; some men who are not particular about how the hunt 
ends, so long as they get a good gallop—whose fault lies in 
the opposite direction, and who often spoil a run by ‘ going too 
‘ fast.’ Like the ‘ bad starters,’ the Obnservatives are 
‘ coming.’ We have little doubt that ere many months be 
jiast they too will arrive, perhaps a little late, at the ‘ finish * of 
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the Land Question—unless, indeed, in the meantime the 
* light weights ’ are imprudent enough to ride the pack off the 
line! 

It is not our province to suggest tlie details of legislation ; 
but there are certain leading principles on which that legisla¬ 
tion should be based ; and we desire to point out that these can 
be of such a character as may, without any violation of strict 
justice, and without setting political economy altogether at de¬ 
fiance, confer practical security of tenure on every industrious 
ticcupier cf land in Ireland. 

In the first place, it should be distinctly undeivstood that 
‘ exceptional ’ legislation between landlord and tenant in Ire¬ 
land should be confined to those points where it can be shown 
that the actual circumstances differ from those existing here 
and in Scotland. In the next place, it is essential that a sharp 
line should be drawn betwefii the past and the future. Any 
further question as to the ownership of existing improvements 
must be set at rest, and so enable all parties, as it were, to start 
afresh. To effect this, a strict official investigation should be 
at once held as to any existing claims of the occupiers to whal 
we may call • part-ownership' of the soil, in virtue of their 
outlay in unexhausted improvements, or jmrehase of * good- 
‘ will,’ whether with the tacit or expressed consent of the land¬ 
lord. When the exact circumstances of such cases have been 
ascertained, the amount of the occupier’s * part-ownership ’ 
should be declared, and be legally secured to him. In conduct¬ 
ing this investigation the rules laid down should be as liberal 
to the tenant as would be consistent with moral justice to the 
landlord. Any jiermanent improvements made by yearly 
tenants, with the tacit consent of the landlord, shculd be held 
to be the property of the tenant. Their value should be esti¬ 
mated by what the tenant, if evicted, would lose by their loss, 
rather than by what the landlord would gain by them.* 

The presumption of law as to existing improvements, more 
especially in the case of buildings, should be altered. The 
onus of proving that those improvements had not been made 
by the tenant should be thrown on the landlord. Landlords 
should be freed from all claims by the tenant for past improve¬ 
ments made by him, on granting (or offering^ even if not 


* liOrd Lifford, who has written with mncdi liberality and intelligence 
on this subject, is of opinion that the tenants might be fiiirly allowed 
something more than mere economic justice, and that in awarding the 
compensation, the arbitiators diould regard the tenants’ claims more 
from the tenant’s tlian from the landlord’s point of view. 
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accepted) leases of adequate duration at present rents.* As 
cases might arise where the present rent is notoriously below 
the letting value, even after allowing for any portion of that 
value that may have been created by the tenant, it would seem 
but just that the landlord should be allowed to claim a re-valu- 
ation by an impartial authority, and that the future rent should 
be tlie full present value, minus whatever portion of that value 
had been proved to be the creation of the tenant. In esti¬ 
mating the value of buildings erected by the tenant with the 
landlord's tacit consent, the present value should be the limit of 
ihe tcuant^s claim, and the landlord should have no right to 
claim any diminution on the ground of exhaustion by enjoy- 
meiit-t It is doubtful whether this rule should not be modified 
in cases of improvements by drainage, subsoiiing, &c.—improve¬ 
ments that Lord Mayo distinguished as those ‘ in,, rather than 
^ on, the soil.’ Outlay in such improvements differs greatly 
from that in buildings, inasmuch as the one notoriously repays 
principal and interest in cash in a very limited number of years, 
while in the case of buildings the repayment is slower and less 
tangible. It should be understood and declared that late pur¬ 
chasers ill the Landed Estates’ Court have assumed all the 
responsibilities, as well as the rights, of those from whom they 
jmrehased. Attention to those leading principles would, we 
think, enable the question of existing improvements to be fairly 
dealt M'ith in tlidst* ]>arts of Ireland where the tenant-right 
Ulster has not been established as a recognised local 

The question of legislating Avitli regard to the tenant-right 
of Ulster is one of immense economic difficulty. On the whole 
it seems to us that injurious though we believe that custom to 
be in very many respects, yet it must, where already estab¬ 
lished by custom, be recognised by law. Mr. Maclagan’s sug¬ 
gestion that advances might be made by the State to landlords 
for the purchase of tenant-right is worthy of consideration.f 

There are those who hold that the great difficulty of the land 
question is to deal justly with the past, and that the future may 
safely be left to contract. We do not share this opinion. We 
have seen moreover that those impartial observers who have 
lately been closely studying the problem on the spot have nearly 

* In using the word ' adequate ’ we have adopted Mr. Caird’s ex- 
preasiou. Mr. Dillon’s idea, it will be remembered, was a term of thiity- 
one years. 

f Mr. Campbell puts this point well at p. 176 of his book. 

X Maclagan, p. 72. 
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unaiumously arriTed at a different conclusion. The almost 
umversal demand for ^ fixity of tenure at fair rents * which haa 
been lately raised throughout Ireland, although it is evidently 
not intended to be understood according to the strict dictionary 
meaning of the words used,* tends to show that some legis¬ 
lative interference, be it direct or indirect, is generally con¬ 
sidered necessary to protect the poorer class ^ tenants from the 
possible caprice or avarice of unjust or ill-judging men. But 
with the single exception of that made by Professor Bogers, 
we do notjremember to have met of late with any proposition 
emanating from a British source, to transfer the ownership of 
the land from the landlords to the tenants, subject to a mere 
rent-charge. Those English and Scottish writers w’ho (unlike 
Professor Kogers) have not ‘ designedly confined their observa- 
^ tions to a limited area of country,' all agree that if, for the 
public ^ood, it be found necessary to take away from the land¬ 
lords of Ireland some of that property which in common with 
the landowners of Great Britain they have hitherto enjoyed, 
justice requires that they should receive compensation for that 
of which they are to be depiived.t Mr. O’Brien, we have 


* The latest ofiicial definition we have met with of ‘ fixity of tenure 
‘ at feir rents * was in the * Dublin Freeman's Journal ’ of December 7, 
1869. Alter stating various things that ^Fixity of Tenure ' has been 
said to mean, and that it does not mean, the writer in the ^ Freeman’s 
‘ Journal ’ goes on to say : * Fixity of Tenure does mean that the tenant 
‘ shall be so secured by law in the occupation of his holding so long 
* as he pays the fair rent, and does not subdivide or sublet widiout the 
assent of his landlord, that he can no more be removed, either by Act 
‘ of Parliament, or by act of landlord, or by act of court, without the 
‘ payment to him Of the full value of his property in that holding^ and 
‘ the full amount of loss to be sustained by such removal^ than can his 
^ landlord be removed fr<nn his castle and his demesne without the pay-- 
‘ meni to him of the full value of his property and the full estimated 
^ vabu of the loss that will follow on such removal.^ It is evident that 
this d^nition renders the question murii easier of solution than that 
given by Mr. Bogera woidd have made it. 

f Mr. Campbell practically admits this in various passages of his 
able pamphlet. But at page 189 he uses these words, which might, if 
unexplained, be interpreted by some in a different sense:—^It has 
‘ already been said by some who have ^ken on the subject, that land- 
‘ lords must not be deprived of their rights without compensation. I 
‘ earnestly trust that there will be no repetition of the English method 
^ of promoting reforms, by oompensatiiig abuse-holders out ^ pockets 
‘ of the innocent tSx-payer in a way which amounts to bribing them 
^ to consent to reform.’ The difference between oompe hs ati i y an ^ abuae- 
‘ holder,’ i. e. in this case a man who has power to do injustice un- 
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Been, holds a similar opinion. Master Fitzgibbon and ‘ Philo- 
celt,’ while sharing this view, seem •to think that in order to 
insure or at least encourage improvement, security of tenure 
should be made conditional on an earnest of that improvement 
being first given by the tenant. On grounds of public policy 
and in the hope of securing that increase in national wealth 
which such a scheme ought to develop, if the tenantry of Ire¬ 
land be really as anxious as their friends represent to invest 
their reputed large savings in land improvement, we confess 
that this proi>osal strongly attracts us. The only argument 
against its adoption that we can imagine being urged would be 
that there are in Ireland a considerable number of tenants who 
are either unable or unwilling to purchase security at the price 
of increased industry* This is an objection that we cannot 
conceive being raised by the friends of the Irish tenant, as to 
admit its truth Avould cut from urider their own feet one of the 
strongest grounds on which they base their claim for legislative 
interference- Were it, lioAvever, tHought necessary to secure 
oven unimproving tenants in the possession of their holdings, 
it seems that the idea which pervades the writings of those 
gentlemen whom \ve have already so often quoted is the only 
one that could, by indirect legislation, practically secure the 
undisturbed possession of all actual occupiers so long as they 
paid a fair rent and observed the other covenants, of their 
tenancy. This idea is ‘ to value “ occupancy ” at a fixed rate ’— 
so many years’ purchase, either of the rent or the public valua¬ 
tion of a farm. The tenant, if threatened with disturbance, 
would then have the right to demand that fixed amount of com¬ 
pensation from his landlord, who might choose between paying 
the value of the ‘ occupancy ’ or letting the tenant remain in 
occupation for an equivalent period.* Any payment for ‘ occu- 
^ pancy ’ f would of course be in addition to whatever the tenant 
might be able to prove before a public tribunal that he was 
entitled to on the gi’ound of value added to his holding by unex¬ 
hausted improvements created at his own expense, and which 
he had not been bound by special contract Avith his landlord to 
execute. 


punished, and compensating a ‘ properiy-owiier ’ for a deprivation of 
what the law has hitherto recognised as his property^ is so obvious that 
no straightforward man will eonfoimd them. 

* Mr. Campbell’s views on this subject are clear and are lumdly ex- 
potmded at pages 177,178) 179 of his ^ Irish Land,’* 

t Mr^ Caird and Mr. Maclagan put the period of ^ occupancy * Vtilue 
at five years’ purchase. 
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There remains the Tery difficult question of a public valua¬ 
tion of the land of Ireland*a8 a basis for future letting. While 
we fully recognise the necessity of some check on exorbitant 
raising of rents if either < fixity ’ or ‘ defined occupancy ’ is to 
be of any use to the tenant, we confess that the idea of the law 
forbidding any man to dispose of his property to the greatest 
advantage is so repugnant to our ideas of justice and to the 
doctrines of Free Trade, that we should be most unwilling to 
believe that such a course is necessary in Ireland.* If it were, 
however, thought otherwise by those who will have to deal with 
the question, we cannot forget the other grave difficulty to 
which we have already alluded—namely, the probability of the 
new valuation being on the average much higher than the pre¬ 
sent rents. If this proved to be the case we fear that a vast 
number of those yearly tenants whom competent witnesses agree 
in describing as now, by custom, fairly secure in their tenure, 
would be bitterly disappointed on finding that the only practi¬ 
cal effect of the long-sought legislation was to increase their 
rents from ten to thirty per cent. We are disposed to agree 
mth those who maintain that a law securing to the tenant, in 
case the landlord should threaten to raise the rent excessively, 
the right to decline and to claim compensation for occupancy 
as well as improvements, would, in ninety-nine cases out of a 
hundred, prevent the tenant’s removal or the imposition of an 
exorbitant rent, and would meet all the practical requirements 
of the cose. If we be correct in this assumption it must be 
evident that such a course would be much more likely to be 
assented to by Parliament than one establishing a precedent 
which would be so clearly dangerous to the as yet unquestioned 
rights of property in Great Britain, that it would infallibly 


* A revision of the general valuation of Ireland for purposes of local 
taxation is much required, as there is at present an extraordinar)' dis¬ 
crepancy between the relation of the rent to the valuation in the tillage 
and in me grazing districts. In the best portion of the latter the cus¬ 
tomary rent is fmm 30 to 60 per cent, al^ve the valuation, while iu 
the poorer class of tillage land the coBtomaiy letting value is not more 
than from 5 to 15 per cent, above the same standard. 

The valuation when made was avowedly intended to be from 20 
to SO per cent, below the letting value, in oraer that the taxation based 
upon it should be a percentage of the nett rather than of the gross 
receipts. This fact seems to be overlooked by those whom we have 
lately read of in certain Irish jotinsa,ls, as threat^ng to lixuit the rent 
to be paid in futur^ to the amount of the Gkivemment valuation ! 

Sneh a popular tendency should not be overlooked in any public 
re-valuation of Iriidi land, even as a basis of taxation. 
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arouse hoadiity among the landowning interest in both Houses 
of Parliament. 

Of the scheme known as Mr. Bright’s we have already ex¬ 
pressed our opinion. There can be no doubt that ownership 
is the greatest incentive to conservatiam in the best sense of 
the word; and it seems to be widely believed in Ireland that 
such a proposal as Mr. Bright’s would be largely taken ad¬ 
vantage of,^ and would be esteemed as a great boon. There 
<;an be little doubt that in some shape it will be incorporated 
in the forthcoming measure. . , 

At the close of the article in which we treated of this sub¬ 
ject three years ago, when the demands of those professing to 
he the friends of the Irish tenants were much less extreme 
than they have since become, we expressed a hope that * the land- 
" lords of Ireland might be brought to recognise their true in- 

* tcrests in ceding some of the ^trenie privileges enjoyed by 
^ thdr class, in exchange for an incomparably higher and more 

* noble privilege—tliat of living hmongst a friendly, a con- 

* tented, and a loyal people.’ It is possible that tlie advice we 
then gave may have come too late, but we firmly believe that 
a very few years ago the landlords of Ireland could have 
settled the land question for themselves, by granting to all 
tenants in occupation at existing rents—nay, in many instances 
even at reasonably increased rents—leases, on terms and for 
]>criods that it w'ould now be looked on as a mockery to often 

* The following inturcBting statement appears in a Dublin Evening 
•Post' of December 18C9.—‘The tenants on Lord Waterford’s estate 
met on Monday last, in the Court House, Newtownlimavaddy, to take 
further counsel together as to the purchase of their own fanns, at the 
coming sale in the Landed Estates Court. Having stated the object 
of the meeting, the Rev, N. M, Browne strongly recommended the 
tenants to set their minds on the purcliase of their own holdings as the 
only mode of saving their tenant-right property from the ravages of 
j^etty landlords and speculators, who would inevitably work their ruin. 
Several tenants having expressed dieir minds, it was found that the 
unanimous feeling was in fovour of purchasing, as recommended, if at 
all practiciible; and it was moved and unanimoudy carried—“ That u 

tleputatioii be sent to the Government to seek help in carrjdng out 
“ our patriotic object; and, in case it be fotmd that there is nothing on 
“ the Statute Book that would warrant a loan to be granted to us, to 

urge on Her Majesty's Ministers the necessity for a clause in thi* 
“ coming Land Bill that would enable Government to grant assistancu^ 
“ in cases like ours.” It was resolved further, that a meeting of tlu* 
standing committee of the tenantry be held to nilike arrangements for 
raising funds necessary to bear the expense of the deputation to 
London.’ 
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Ify dtmng the past ten years, all agrioialtural tenureiA, whether 
of large or small farms, had been by leases of even twenty-one 
years^duration, no evictions on title could have taken place 
during that period—no rents could have been capriciously 
raised; and we are quite justified in believing that no agrarian 
outrages would have been committed. If, in addition to this 
voluntary action of the landlords, there had been in existence 
a law that would have secured to all tenants, at the close of 
their specified terms of occupancy, compensation for any im- 

1 )rovemente.’effected by them during that period and unex- 
lausted at its close, and that there had been a tribunal, such 
as we have elsewhere described, to cany that law into effect,— 
we are satisfied that things would not have drifted to their 
present position in Ireland. Half a generation of tenants 
would have passed away ere the twenty-one years had expired, 
and those who would have been coming on to supply their 
{dace would have grown up^in a sense of comparative security 
and independence that the son of an Irish tenant-at-will, even 
under the best of landlords, can rarely feel. Industry, with 
the assumnee of a just reward, would have had a fair opportu¬ 
nity for develo{)ing itself; while the thriftless, the ignorant, 
or the idle, if still poor, would no longer have had the plau¬ 
sible excuse of insecurity for their poverty. If reckless sub¬ 
division of holdings had still contimied to be, as now, pre¬ 
vented, emigration might probably have gone on to its present 
modified extent, but it would bave come to be recognised as 
what in truth it is, and would have ceased to be called ‘ exter- 
‘ mination.’ Hasty, grasping landlords, and strong political 
partisans, would, so to speak, have been ‘ saved firom them- 
* selves,’ while the lack of a text for their discourse would per¬ 
force have driven professional agitators from a platform on 
which they have so often done a grievous injury to their too 
credulous countrymen. There wifi, we doubt not, be found 
those who, reading events by the light of the present glow of 
popular excitement in Ireland, may be disptosed to doubt the 
accuracy of these speculations. It such fiiere be, we would 
refer them to an authority which they will probably accept as 
worthy of their respect—that of Mr. Isaac Butt. In that gen¬ 
tleman’s ‘ Land Tenure of Ireland,’ after he has sketched the 
form of the measure he proposes to secqre the rights of the 
Irish tenant—in which, as we have seen, a teitn of sixty-three 
years was the longest suggested—^we find him using the fol¬ 
lowing words:—* The operation of the Act might be limited 
* \o ten or twenty years. Within ihat time the present popular 
‘ tion would have acquired a proprietary interest in me soil. 
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Aut. I.— 1. Indian Polity .* a View of the System of Adminis^ 
tration in India. By GeorgK Chesney, Acconutant- 
General to the Government of India, Public Works De¬ 
partment ; Fellow of the University of Calcutta. Dondon; 
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2. Tenure of Land in India, By George Caupbell, Esq. 
^n Essay published under the sanction of the Cobden 
Club.] London: 187P. 


'Y^HEN an illustrious servant of the old East India Company 
’ ’ lately returned to us, after governing India for five years 
as the representative of Her Majesty the Queen, the Press 
naturally teemed with notices of his services, character, and 
distinguished career. The writers of these papers drew atten¬ 
tion to the early life of Lord Lawrence, to his selection by Lord 
Hardingo and by Lord Dalhousie for special employment after 
the Sikh campaigns, to his services as a revenue ofBcer in the 
Punjab, and to the part which he had played in smothering 
the flames of rebellion and anarchy in that province, which 
enabled him materially to assist in me capture of Delhi by the 
supply of arms and by the detachment of troops. In the pre¬ 
sent paper, while fully endorsing all that has been written of 
the vigour and determination of Lord Lawrence during the 
crisis of 1857, we shall confine our remarks to the period of his 
Yiceroyalty, and shall endeavour to explain the progress Triads 
under him administration, and the legacy bequeathed by 
to the English statesman who assumed the government of 
not much more than a year ago. 

The administration of Lord Canning, shattered, as every 
one is aware, by the most tremendous convulsion to whiem 
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our rule had ever been exposed, terminated in the peace and 
tranquillity in which it had commenced. The native regi¬ 
ments which, with a few honourable exceptions, rose in rebellion, 
had fallen in scores of engagements or had gradually melted 
away. The double Government of the East India Directors 
and of Mr. Pitt’s Board of Control was superseded by the 
direct action of a Secretary of State in Council responsible 
to Parliament. The administrative agency in the whole of 
the North-West Provinces and in Oudh, abolished or imlit 
into fragsaents, had been reconstructed or repaired. The 
policy of annexation, sound, just, and indispensable at the 
time it was carried out by the Marquis of Dalhousie, was prac¬ 
tically at an end; and a new policy, which would have been 
dangerous and impracticable while three large independent 
kingdoms were rallying points for the opponents of British 
power and influence, was fcTnnally proclaimed. After contri¬ 
buting largely by his stately displays of power and pageantry 
to the tranquiUisation of" the country—after rewarding with 
princely liberality those cliiefs and nobles who had with us con¬ 
fronted the tide of rebellion—after extending a magnanimous 
forgiveness to others who, from misapprehension, timidity, or 
sheer ignorance of the depth and variety of our resources, had 
gone over tp the enemy—and after laying the foundations of the 
new system by which the Queen is openly recognised as the 
Paramount Sovereign of India, and every other Power between 
^the sea and the Himalayas as Her Majesty’s tributary or 
feudal subordinate—Lord Canning left India, severely tried by 
domestic bereavement and by political events, to die within 
three months after reaching England. His administration (to 
which we have attempted on a former occasion to do justice) 
will long be remembered in India as that of a statesman who, 
though open to the charge of delay in some measures and of 
insumciency in others, was remarkable for a serene and calm 
fortitude in the most trying .scenes, for lofty purposes, exem¬ 
plary justice, and a well-timed clemency, and who matured 
and issued several noble manifestoes calculated to vindicate 
the dignity and majesty of England, and to impress Asiatics 
with a sense of their inferiority to their conquerors in the hour 
of triumph as well as in the day of conflict. Of Lord Elgin,.who 
succeeded Lord Canning, it may be simply said that dtfring the 
twenty months of his too brief administration the land had rest 
and, if he ori^nated nothing, he made no mistakes. 

The adminisftation of Lord Lawrence, from several coinci¬ 
dences, marks the full development of the policy by which 
X^ia is now governed. It might almost be termed a new 
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era in the annals of progress and peace. It has been said 
of the late Viceroy that he knew Aiore of India on the day 
when he was welcomed to Calcutta as Head of the Govem- 
ment^ than an English statesman can do on the day of his 
departure. He was familiar with what many only knew as 
a sheer labyrinth of land-tenures, in all its windings ; and he 
had, some sixteen years "before, successfully introduced the 
form and substance of our authority into a newly-conquered 
province, tenanted by the most warlike race in India. He was 
thoroughly acquainted with the history and habits trf»the tribes 
on cither bank of the Indus, and he had considerably influenced 
the policy of Lord Dalhousic and Lord Canning in treating 
with the rightful ruler of Cabul. He could talk fluently to the 
native chiefs and aristocracy, as well as to the artisan and agri¬ 
culturist, in their vernacular tongues; and he was well known 
in the ranks of the Civil Service *as an able, though somewhat 
despotic administrator, who -would brook no resistance, whose 
opinions were carefully but quickly formed, whose pencil-notes 
were the core of elaborate documents, and whose orders the 
dullest subordinate could scarcely misapprehend. The position 
in which he found himself as Viceroy, surrounded by his Coun¬ 
cil, was, it will be easily apprehended, different from that which 
he had filled as paternal despot in the Punjab. But though 
often vigorously opposed by some of his colleagues, he was 
fortunate in the characters and capacities of many of those 
by w'hom he Avas aided or served. Sir AVilliam Mansfield, as 
Commander-in-Chief, with a seat in the Cabinet, had a remark¬ 
able turn for civil administration, and took a deep interest in 
foreign policy and financial measures. The department of 
legislation, before and during Lord Lawrence’s accession, was 
presided over by Mr. H. S. Maine, a profound jurist, an ac¬ 
complished writer, and a luminous, classical, and eloquent 
spcaKcr in debate, who, in making laws for India, appealed to 
great principles instead of to cases or technical rules, and 
who showed triumphantly that a thorough course of classical 
study is an admirable preparation for a public career. No¬ 
where from the ranks of the Civil Service could there liave 
been nominated to Council one who maintained a higher 
Ertandaxd of public morality, or whose departmental knowledge 
was more extensive, than Mr. Grey. And the name of Law¬ 
rence was quoted with pride by a number of subordinates 
trained in the Punjab school, many of whom h|ive filled some of 
the highest oflices in the Indian Empire, while the government 
of that province was held in succession by two of Lord Law¬ 
rence’s intimate and trusted friends during all his administration 
of the supreme power. 
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The Government of India has long outgrown the dimensions 
which enabled Lord Dalhbusie to work each department and 
to originate all discussion himself. Under a plan suggested 
by Sir J. P. Grant, the present successful Governor of Jamaica, 
and adopted by Lord Canning, the Supreme or Imperial Go¬ 
vernment of India is carried on somewhat upon the system of 
an English Cabinet. The Viceroy presides over the Foreign 
Department. This office, either directly or through other 
subordinate governments, takes cognisance of our relations with 
Cabul, Avaj Muscat, Zanzibar, and the tribes on the Persian 
Gulf and the frontiers of Sdnde. It deals, further, with all 
mattci'S affecting the Nizam, the Maratta houses, which arc still 
intact at Gwalior and Indore, the high-bom Princes of Rajpoo- 
tana, and the long list of petty chieftains, tributary, feudatory, 
or mediatised, who stand in constant need of protection, inter¬ 
position, encouragement, warning, oy advice. It is also the 
supreme authority in matters of jiolitical pensions, precedence, 
and etiquette. To the military member of Council, who is as 
distinct from the Commander-in-Chief as the Secretary-at-War 
is from the Horse Guards, belongs all the correspondence 
relating to barracks, to expenditure, to sanitary measures, 
to equipment, to pensions, mlowanccs, rations, and supplies, 
as distinguished from the discipline of the army, for which 
such generals -as Lord Strathnaim and Sir W. Mansfield 
have been responsible. The business of the Public Works’ 
department is usually transacted by one of the ordinary or 
civilian members of the Supreme Council. For some years 
past one of these members has been taken from the Civil 
Service of the Bengal Presidency, and the other from that 
of Madras or Bonmay alternately. The second ordinary 
member of Council presides over the Home department, and 
deals with all the questions of executive or internal policy, 
which come up from the eight governments or administrations 
into which the Empire is subdivided, in regard to education, 
police, management, judicial agency, fegislative reforms 
and Ihe like. The Financial Member, or Indian Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, who noay be an English statesman, deals 
with the budget, and at times occupies a space in the eyes of 
the public harffiy inferior to that of the Viceroy hiihsd^ 
arranging, as he does, for the expenditure cS. the whole Empire, 
and balancing outgoings with reompts. It is scarcely necessary 
to add that w important ques^ns, in every department, are 
referred to the Viceroy by the member who taxes the initi¬ 
ative, and are circulated to, and considered by, the whole 
Council. Generally this imperial body meets once a week. 
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and discusses State affairs with closed doors. The same body, 
in its legislative capacity, but swelled by extraofficial or \m<- 
official members, has also a weekly debate to which the outer 
world is admitted. The legislative department, as distinct 
from the executive, is under the special care of the legal 
member of Council who, like the Commander-in-Chief, has no 
administrative portfolio or bureau to manage. In other words, 
the Executive Council consists of a Governor-General, two civil 
members, one military, one financial, and one legal member, 
and the chief of the army, or seven in all. And tlm business 
of the five great offices—the Foreign, the Home, the Financial, 
the Public Works, and the Military Departments, with their 
profusion of references, statements, and details — is trans¬ 
acted by the Viceroy and four Councillors. The legal member 
and the Commander-in-Chief are sui^posed to find sufficient 
employment — the one in disseefting projects for codes and 
enactments, and reducing them to shape, the other in attend¬ 
ing to the discipline and welfare* of the British and native 
army. To each department is attached a secretary, with a 
staff of under-secretaries and assistants. Those for the foreign, 
home, and financial offices are taken from the Bengal Civil 
Service. The military secretaries are picked men of the Bengal 
army; and the secretaries for public works are officers of engi¬ 
neering knowledge and scientific attainments, usually, though 
not invariably, belonging to that noble corps, the Bengal 
Engineers. 

It would be out of place to expatiate on the details of 
Indian administration, which can be found by those who wish 
to study them at length in Major Chesney’s valuable work on 
Indian policy. But to enable tlie English reader to apprehend 
clearly the position and duties of a Viceroy, it was necessary to 
sketch the division of labour, and the titles of the several de¬ 
partments of the Viceregal Government. With this preface, 
we now proceed to review some of the most prominent features 
of the administration of Lord Lawrence. We have on a pre¬ 
vious occasion examined in detail his foreign policy.* It is 
here only necessa^ to revert to some of its leading features. 

, The affairs of Cabul have naturally occupied an important 
place in contemporary Indian history, and have been discussed 
at intervals by the leaders of the English press. Without 
going minutely into Afghan rivalries, and the 

< Fratemaa acies, altemaque regna pipfanis 
Decertata odiis,’ 

* See the article entitled ‘ Foreign Policy of Sir John Lawrence.’ 
Ed. Eeview, vol. ccxxv. p. 1. (January, 1867.) 
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it may suffice to remind the reader that the well-known 
Dost Mahommed, whose friendship wc had umvisely rejected 
just thirty years ago, dying in 1863, left Shore Ali os his suc¬ 
cessor and heir. Dost Mahommed was the father of Shere 
Ali, the whole-brother of Akbar Khan, who shot Sir Wil¬ 
liam Macnaghtcn. But in the lifetime of his father, and 
during the viceroyalty of Lord Canning in 1858, Shere Ali 
had been designated as the heir to the throne of Cabul, and 
his nomination had been recognised by the British Govern¬ 
ment. Ip 1863, the illness and death of Lord Elgin delayed 
for some time the more formal recognition which was natu¬ 
rally expected by the new ruler on his accession to a throne 
for which he had been avowedly destined by his father. 
But in the end of that year the expected communication went 
forth, and, on his accession to office. Lord Lawrence found 
Shere Ali importuning the British Government for supplies of 
arms, and for a formal treaty. Lord Lawrence steadily refused 
to bind the Government *to any distinct pledges. Not with 
stolid indifference, but with the anxious glances of a states¬ 
man, he remained a spectator of the struggle for supreme 
power. On the one side was Shere Ali, who had been recog¬ 
nised by his father as successor to the throne, and who in all 
his vicissitudes managed to retain his control over Candahar or 
Herat. On the other were snccessively the two brothers, 
Afzul and Azim, older than Shere Ali, and supported by a 
considerable portion of the nation. Lord Lawrence, while 
ready to entertain relations with the actual rulers of Cabul, 
and to coiTespond with them when seated on the throne, dis¬ 
tinctly refused to break off from Shere Ali, or to disavow him 
as long as he held any portion of Afghanistan. His object was 
plain; his course straightforward; and his sincerity unques¬ 
tionable. He wished to see the cessation of civil war, and the 
establishment of a strong and compact government by one of 
the sons of Dost Mahommed. But till this event became pos¬ 
sible by the victory of the one branch or the other, he wisely 
resolved to keep free of entanglement and complication, and 
not to run the risk of offending either claimant by assupiing the 
attitude of a partisan. He looked upon it as the duty of the 
rival princes to make good their own pretensions, and as the 
right of the nation to elect their own king. 

In the autumn of 1868, Shere Ali, after romantic adventures 
and extraordinary changes of fortune, was enabled to eject his 
rivals, to regain liis capital, and to reseat him self on his throne. 
The Viceroy, indifferent to taunts and criticism, at once saw 
that the moment had arrived for active intervention and for 
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substantial and moral support. After this let no statesman, we 
say, be afraid of the epithet ‘ cunctator.’ It is easy to assert 
that hy this sudden action Lord Lawrence abandoned his own 
policy and disavowed his former acts. The true policy was to 
seize the right moment of recognition, but to avoid the error of 
setting up a ruler against the wishes of a large portion of the 
people, or of committing the British Government to pledges 
which it might take whole armies and treasuries to redeem. 
That he abstained from sending a musket or a rupee across 
the frontier while civil war raged—that he should h%ve allowed 
the rightful ruler to regain his inheritance by his own good 
sword—and that he refrained from active sympathy or material 
support until there was a fair chance of the establishment of a 
strong and capable government—was not the result of indiffer¬ 
ence or incapacity, but of prudent calculation and statesman¬ 
like delay. Shere Ali may nd doubt have fretted at our 
apparent lukewarmness, and might contend that we ought to 
consider the ruler de jure as well as the ruler de facto', but he 
may now reflect with just pride that he owes his triumph entirely 
to his own endurance and skill. No powerful party in Afghan¬ 
istan has been irritated by the premature aud vexatious inter¬ 
ference of a Power alien in religion and blood. Nothing has 
occurred to wound native pride, or to recall the events of 1841. 
Not an ounce of British gold was cast into the scales while 
victory was uncertain. The vanquished rivals cannot urge to 
other Powers that they should have retained the fruits of their 
own policy and valour had it not been for arms and for treasure 
despatched across the Indus. The contest has been fairly 
waged and concluded between the half-brothers, and the British 
Statesman only appears on the scene at the fall of the curtain, 
to read the epilogue, to point the moral, and, if possible, to 
prevent the revival of the play. 

No one with the least pretension to any knowledge of 
Central Asian afiairs, or anxious for the prosperity of our 
Indian possessions, will refuse to admit that the establishment 
of a solid, friendly, yet indejibndent Power at Cabul, and in 
all the provinces which properly belong to Afghanistan, is 
an object well worth dmlomacy, expenditure, and toiL It will, 
we think, be thought desirable by men of all parties that be¬ 
tween the Himalayas and the Oxus or Jihoon there should be a 
series of native potentates competent to manage their own semi- 
barbarous subjects without constant and active interference on 
OUT part; who should send yearly to Lahore and Peshavmr 
peaceful caravans laden with the produce of Central Asia; 
and who should not afford to other great Powers a pretext for 
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aiding one of two rivals, or the base of a claim for compensation 
by reason of aggression or turbulence. Already our Indian 
empire has, in addition to the snow-capped Himalayas, a fringe 
of native states, in the concerns of which it intermeddles as 
little as possible. We have the Maharaja of Nepaul, whose 
astute pnme-minister has seen -with his own eyes the boundless 
resources of England; the Ruler of Cashmere, who is entirely 
our own creation, and is ready to listen to the warnings and 
behests of the Viceroy; and the Khan of Kelat, and other 
Belooch chieftains, who are eager to invoke the aid and advice 
of British* officers. Little seems wanting in that quarter of 
the Empire but a just and vigorous administration at Cabul, 
the head of which—^fully persuaded that we do not desire one 
foot of his rocky territory, one rupee from his treasury, or 
even a bunch of grapes from his vineyards—^may teach his 
rough subjects something of tthe elements of civilisation, and 
the advantages of unfettered trade. The policy of Lord Law¬ 
rence, so far from being inconsistent or wavering, appears to 
have been entered on with a distinct purpose, and with a clear 
idea of the object to be gained; and of all the courses sug¬ 
gested, it promises the best chance of success. 

To other expedients recommended or discussed for the con¬ 
solidation of Afghan power and as a barrier to Russian en¬ 
croachment, the Governor-General turned a deaf ear. Such 
wmre the occupation of Quetta or of some other outpost, the lease 
of the fertile valley of Ehoorum from the Amir, and the de¬ 
putation of British officers to Cabul, who were to command a 
contingent of native troops, paid for by the Amir, but disci¬ 
plined and drilled on the model of our irregular levies. Now 
the occupation of any advanced post at a distance from our 
own frontier, when calmly .considered, is inexpedient on both 
political and strategical grounds. It hdb been calculated that 
no suitable place could be occupied and held without an ex¬ 
penditure on forts, barracks, roads, and supports of all kinds, 
amounting to two or three millions sterling. Every step which 
we take m the direction of Central Asia increases our own 
difficulties and diminishes those of a hostile and invading a^y. 
A general at the head of a force of 100,000 men would di*ag a 
heavy and a lengthening chain behind him as soon as he 
crossed the Oxus. He would have to subjugate, or secure the 
nentralitv of the ^bes through whom.he passed; and if he 
could recKon on regular supplies and unbroken communication, 
he could not be *cert{un of immunity from epidemics, or the 
effects of tropical heat. Why should the Indi^ Government, 
in feverish expectation of some aggressive act which may 
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never occur at all, quit the security of its own frontier, and. 
advance towards Herat, in order to relieve an invader of one 
half of his mditarv difficulties, and to create new political 
anxieties for itself? Why should we withdraw from their 
commodious barracks 3,000 or 4,000 picked troops, lesseninjj 
the guarantees for our own security, and aggravating by in¬ 
creased taxation the causes of national discontent? Our Indian 
territories have reached their proper limit; we have abundance 
to employ us in the Peninsula itself. The tax-payer is some¬ 
times sullen or clamorous; the tax-gatherer is at»^s wit’s end 
to discover new sources of taxation, or to expand the old. 
Every English soldier sent beyond the frontier, at a distance 
from populous cities, which are the foci of disaffection, or from 
the fertile provinces which are all the better for the vicinity 
of our bayonets, is a source of expense, anxiety, and weak¬ 
ness. If the independence of Afghanistan is ever seriously 
menaced, its own rulers, we may rely on it, will be the first 
to call out for our assistance, and will be ready to place at 
our disposal Herat or Ghuzni, Quetta or Candahar. As was 
justly remarked by Sir William Mansfield, the first Euro¬ 
pean power which sets foot in Afghanistan may reckon on 
having the population against him; the second will be wel¬ 
comed as a deliverer or a friend. * Leave us and our country 
^ alone,’ were the word^ of an astute^Afghan to Lord Law¬ 
rence ; * we are not rich; we can give nothing but rocks and 
* men.’ The same remarks equally apply to wild projects for 
obtaining from the Amir a lease of any of the districts bordering 
on our own. It is not easy to see what leverage such a lease 
would give us against foreign interference, how it could be of any 
pecuniary or solid advantage, or what effect it would produce 
on the minds of the A^han nation except irritation and hatred. 

^ As regards the idea of sending an English political agent, 
cither with or without on escort, to a foreign capital, we 
know too well by experience to what results ffiat step leads. 
The presence of a political officer would be a source of con¬ 
stant annoyance to the native severe^, and of occasional 
anxiety to the Viceroy by whom he had been deputed. If 
the political agent is wrong-headed, his blunders may be irre¬ 
parable. If he be keen-witted,* active, and intelligent, he is 
certain to have * views ’ and ^ policies ’ of his own. He will 
worry the Amir with all sorts of unnecessary advice, and urge 
on him all kinds of unpalatable or impracticable reforms. TTis 
mere presence is an insult to native self-esteem, and a grievance 
to the conservative party, which always musters strongly at an 
Oriental court. In times of civil dissension, in spite of his 
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escort, he is liable to great danger at the hands of one party 
or the other. At moment even of profound peace, he may 
be summarily knocked on the head by some hare-brained 
fanatic, who happens to conceive that he is faithfully serving 
God and the Prophet. His arrival and his departure are alike 
causes of excitement. The words that drop incautiously or 
advisedly from his mouth are the subject of comment in the 
bazar, and are repeated with exaggerations in every court and 
palace in Asia. There is scarcely a practical object attain¬ 
able by ai»#fenvoy which may not be equally gained by the 
presence, at Cabul or Ghuzni, of a native news-agent, who 
can be changed or dismissed without exciting public attention; 
who is less likely to be struck down by the hand of an assassin; 
who has sources of information whi(*h would be closed to the 
best Persian scholar whom t^e Bengal army ever turned out; 
and who, being a Mahommedan, will not give umbrage or 
annoyance to the nobles the chief. In short, the true 
and safe policy with regard to Afghanistan is to let all parties 
see that we desire nothing but the cessation of civil war 
and the establishment of a strong and just Government, which 
regards commerce as one object of king-craft. Add to this, 
that the Amir, so far from wishing for a British Besident at 
his Capital, as has been asserted, expressly intimated that he 
wished to be let alonai and that when he really wanted such 
an ambassador, it would be time enough to send him one. 
Viewed, in short, under all aspects—those of the exigencies of 
fin^ce, of the laws of strategy and military combination, of 
political requirement, of the wishes and feelings of Afghans, 
and of the duties of the Indian Government to its own sub¬ 
jects—^the occupation of any part of the Afghan empire, or the 
deputation of a British embassy to Cabul, would only increase 
existing difficulties, and would, in all probability, lead to those 
very grave complications which we all desire to avoid. 

The consequence, then, of a mature survey of Asiatic politics 
was, that Lord Lawrence limited his dealings with Shere AH 
to a judicious letter of encouragement, a few words of caution, 
and a substantial donation of 120,000h The interview which 
the noviias regni prevented Shere Ali from holding with Lord 
Lawrence in the autumn of 1868, finally came off with this 
Statesman’s successor in the spring of 1869. To the pecuniary 
jud already given. Lord Mayo added the equally acceptable 
tokens of good-wll in muskets, siege guns, and munitions of 
war. The precise details of the conference at Umballa have 
never yet been made public. But it is stated in well-informed 
circles, that without entering into a treaty which would have 
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bound only one of the contracting parties, and without pledg¬ 
ing himself to the continuance of a subsidy for which no ade¬ 
quate return could have been ensured, Lord Mayo satisfied 
Shere AH, repaired the fatal error of Lord Auckland’s policy 
as far as repair was possible, and inspired the Amir with a pro¬ 
found conviction of the power and disinterestedness of the Go¬ 
vernment of the Queen. Shere Ali, received with royal honours 
at every British station, surrounded with picked officials who 
anticipated all his wants, and ffited for eight days at Umballa 
in the presence of high civil and miHtary officerfe*«minent for 
warlike achievements or for peaceful triumphs, departed to his 
native country, as we have reason to believe, not more im- 
j)ressed by the sight of our administrative skill, our military 
organisation, and our national resources, than pleased and grati¬ 
fied by the gracious hospitality ^nd the noble bearing of his 
host. The work commenced by the Indian was completed by 
the English statesman, and it is woathy of note that though there 
was a difference of opinion on many intricate points of internal 
administration in the Supreme Council between 1864 and 1869, 
a eomplete and gratifying unanimity prevailed in the treatment 
of the Afghan civil war. The subject was more than once dis¬ 
cussed by iiractised pens in all its bearings; and the soldier 
and the lawyer, the finance minister and the practised admini¬ 
strator, agreed in rejeefting all proposals which should bind 
them to the dispatch of one soldier, or to the occupation of one 
acre of ground beyond the frontier. 

The moral effect of the interview between the Amir and the 
Viceroy surpassed the calculations of the friends of the former, 
and filled his opponents with dismay. Arms dropped from the 
hands of w'hole bodies of troops. The uncle and nephew, 
Azim Khan and Abdul Bahman, fled, to implore, vainly, coun¬ 
tenance and* assistance from Persia; wavering governors of 
provinces or of forts pacified their troops or opened their gates, 
and, like genuine Orientals, joined the winning side. The re¬ 
port of the conference, with due exaggerations, was circulated 
and canvassed in all the marts and bazars of Central Asia. 
And some of the native Princes of India, who are keen ob¬ 
servers of the progress of Bussia and of the attitude of Eng¬ 
land, credited Lord Mayo with the deepest and most astute 
policy in thus honouring and assisting a Mohammedan ruler, 
who, according to all authorities and precedents of Oriental 
state-craft, ought, in return for the assassination of our Envoy 
nearly thirty years previously, to have been cunningly lured to 
the plains of India, and have there been summarily executed 
or secretly poisoned in the cantonments of Umballa. 
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Besides originatang a consistent and well-defined policy for 
our relations with the Amif, Lord Lawrence placed on a better 
footing our intercourse with other Powers not under the imme¬ 
diate influence of the supreme authority in India. A treaty 
was concluded with the King of Burmah at the close of 1867* 
which provided for the extradition of criminals* for the estab¬ 
lishment of a court at Ava by which suits between British 
and Burmese subjects could be aecided* and for trade and com¬ 
merce between the two kingdoms. British officers traversed 
the whole ^f independent Burmah* in spite of obstacles and 
vexatious^ delays, and penetrated as far as the Panthay city 
of Momein, where Major Sladen, in command of the expe¬ 
dition, was hospitably entertained by the Mohammedan go¬ 
vernor of the place. At the other extreme of the enormous 
tract of sea and land to which Indo-British influence pene- 
tmtes, strong measures have 1)een taken in order to put down 
the slave trade. Piracy anjj violations of the maidtime peace 
have been repressed and punished in the Persian Gulf, Re¬ 
volutions have taken place at Muscat; the Imaum has fled, 
and^ a pretender has occupied the throne. But while tlie 
Indian Government has kept aloof from the quarrel, as it did 
in the precedent of Afghanistan, the property of British sub¬ 
jects has been inviolate, and the respect due to the British 
flag has been enforced. . 

A large sh^e of attention was given to regulating, improv¬ 
ing, and settling the affairs of states in India which practically 
form part of the Imperial system, and which cannot be mis¬ 
governed without producing ffiscontent injurious to our own 
subjects and discreditable to our name. Transit duties, levied 
in the territories of the Nizam, were abolished and the rates on 
imports and exports were revised. Efforts were made to rouse 
the Rajpoot chieftains from the stagnation in whieh they slum¬ 
bered, and they have been reminded that if their dominions are 
now secure from annexation, they must put down robbery and 
violence, and must govern in accordance with modern ideas. 
A striking example was made of one of these potentates, the 
Nawab of Tonk, a Mohammedan in the midst of Hindu chief¬ 
tains of ffie bluest blood in the East, who was deposed and hia 
prime^ minister imprisoned for complicity in the deliberate 
assassination of an obnoxious person. The state is now 
well governed by a British officer on behalf of the heir and 
during his minorjty. Another ruler, the Maharaja of Jodh- 
pore, who, in spite of the Viceroy’s protest, had been decorated 
with the Grand Cross of the Star of India, has been removed 
for mal-administration, which was on the eve of producing a 
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serious rupture between him and his nobles; and a Council of 
Regency was convened and entrusted with the direction of 
affairs. Similar acts of interposition, varying from friendly 
criticism or gentle remonstrance to serious menace and to direct 
exercise of supremacy, characterised our relations with other 
chiefs, and especially with the congeries of petty states which 
are subordinate to what is termed the Agency for Central 
India. A gang of outlaws, who ever since the mutiny had 
carried on an organised system of robbery and murder in Bun- 
delcund, was at last hunted down. Outbreaks among certain 
wild tribes in the Bombay Presidency, known as the Waghers 
and the Naikras, were suppressed. The debts of a Madras 
Prince, the subject of more than one discussion in the House 
of Commons, have been haj)pily compromised. And while the 
Maratta Prince Holkar has been induced to aid communica¬ 
tion by railroad, he has also been*informed that he cannot be 
allowed to aggrandise himself by ^rampling on the rights of 
petty states around him, whose independence had been guaran¬ 
teed by the British Government as far back as 1817. 

The other great Maratta chieftain, Maharaja Scindia, has 
actually consented to the occupation of his fort at Gwalior by 
British regiments; and, without detailing every proof of the 
influence now exerted by the paramount power throughout the 
camps and courts of India, it may be broadly laid down that 
Lord Lawrence has endeavoured to impress the aristocracy 
with a belief that their titles, dignities, and possessions are 
safe provided they govern with equity and moderation; he 
has taught them this necessary lesson by friendly warnings 
followed by determined action; and princes and people are 
now ready to believe that, in the event of incapacity for rule 
on the parf of a chieftiun, we shall show our forbearance by 
nominating a successor, or by governing in trust for the next 
heir. Probably there never was a time when greater value 
was set on the favour of the Viceroy or on the word of a 
British officer. Chiefs of ancient lineage and extensive posses¬ 
sions are covetous of one of the latest decorations emanating 
from the Crown, that of the Star of India. Salutes, public 
or private interviews, and the attendance of well-selectro offi¬ 
cers, are attentions which are highly prized and are not costly; 
and, together with a feeling of political security, there is hope 
of a sentiment of attachment to the Crown of England, which 
could scarcely have been looked for in the ^ays of the East 
India Company, however renowned for its faithfulness to obli¬ 
gations or lor its supremacy in war. We have no doubt that 
the well-timed and successful visit of a Prince of the Hood 
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Koyal to the Courts of India will materially strengthen this 
sentiment 

It would require a volume to explain fully the mass of in¬ 
ternal measures which were either originated, or carried to¬ 
wards completion, or actually finished, during the same period. 
Some of them are local or departmental, others require an ap¬ 
prenticeship in Asiatic official literature to understand their 
B^ificance and their bearing on the advancement of the people. 
Others, again, would be easily understood and valued by all those 
who, in any dependency of the Crown, are engaged in that work 
of ruling aubns which was so well understood by the most power¬ 
ful nation of antiquity, and which has been taken up in modern 
days by the race whicb most resembles the Roman nation in its 
aptitude for colonisation and its observance of law. We shall, 
however, enxunerate some of the reforms which, besides being of 
sound practical importance, are easy of comprehension. 

It is not too much to say that by Lord Lawrence the Depart¬ 
ment of the Telegraph was^completely reorganised. The illite¬ 
rate officers employed in the transmission of messages have been 
replaced by young men educated in the theory and practice of 
electric communication, whose capacity is tested by competitive 
examinations, and the most intelligent of whom are sent to Eng¬ 
land at intervals to acquire a knowledge of recent discoveries and 
improvements. The agency for constructing the various lines 
was separated from the agency for the transmission and inter¬ 
change of messages. A new tariff was introduced for the whole 
Indian Empire characterised by such simplicity and uniformity, 
that a message of ten words can now be sent, on the principle 
of the penny postage, for the sum of two shillings, cither from 
Calcutta to Barackpore, or from Calcutta to Bombay. Pay¬ 
ment by stamps with an appropriate telegraphic device has been 
adopted. New lines of more than 2,50() miles in extent have 
now been added to those existing at the close of 1863, and the 
number and length of existing wires has been very nearly 
doubled. Besides this, nearly 3,000 miles of wire and posts 
have been entirely remodelled And a plan has been devised 
whereby messages are registered and can be traced in transit, 
while every effort is being made to diminish the delays and 
inaccuracies in the transmission of them. When we make 
allowance for the enormous areas over which the Indian lines 
extend, for the difficulty of supervision, for the isolation of the 
signallers, and for the meteotological disturbances to which 
tropical climate# are liable, it must be conceded that these 
results are in the highest degree creditable to the Government 
;iuad the departmental authorities to whom they are due. 
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Of even greater importance than the rapid interchange of 
political events and of commercial orders, are the great Public 
Works on which so many millions have been laid out during the 
last five years. In no year of Lord Lawrence’s rule have less than 
four and a half millions been spent on public works, exclusive of 
railways, arid in one year the expenditure was little short of 
six millions. This is, further, independent of a sum of nearly 
one and a half millions raised by local taxation and expended 
on local objects. Splendid barracks have been constructed at 
seven of tlie most important of our loailitary stati on s, and irre¬ 
spective of buildings designed for the residence of^he British 
soldiers, arrangements have been effected to drain and adorn 
large cantonments, and to provide for the comfort and amuse¬ 
ment of the troops, by rc^ng-rooms, cricket grounds, baths, 
workshops, and gymnasia. The defences of Aden have been 
improved. Large railway stations* have been provided with for¬ 
tified posts, to which, in the event of any outbreak, women, 
children, and residents in the inter'ter could fly for safety, and 
where a small but resolute body of men could hold its own for 
a considerable period until the arrival of succour or relief. 
Sanitary measures are now a regular department of the State, 
and advantage has been taken of our increased familiarity with 
the Himalayan climate to select new sites for the residence of 
European regiments at elevations of some 6,000 feet above 
the level of the sea. 

The recurrence of those dreadful famines to which India 
has always been liable at intervals, has invested schemes of 
irrigation with extreme importance, and the extension of 
canals has been sanctioned for every part of India which is 
exposed to failure of harvests from protracted drought. These 
operations range from the district of Delhi to the Presidency 
of Madras, and they are to be carried on simultaneously in 
Orissa, unhappily notorious, in the Punjab, in Bombay, on 
the banks of the Indus, and on the borders of NepauL Con¬ 
siderable sums arc also being laid out on embankments in those 
parts of the Empire which are exposed to devastating inunda¬ 
tions from the excess of rain. But some of the curious obstacles 
which oppose the progress of good Indian administration were 
revealed in dealing with, this subject, and it has been found that 
increase of fever has been attributed, not without reason, to 
the introduction of canals ; while in others, payment for water 
has been refused by the agricukurists, who prefer to see their, 
fields run to waste and their families expire •rather than pihi: 
with a single extra rupee. 

The care bestowed on railways was such as might have been 
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expected from a lieutenant of Lord Dalhousie, who was the real 
author of the Indian railway system. More than 1^500 miles of 
railway were opened during the late administration^ and thirty 
millions of capital were expended. Schemes for connecting 
important provinces were discussed with the triple object of 
promoting commerce, social convenience, and the military and 

E olitical strength of the Empire. There is every reason to 
ope that during the next twenty years one hundred milUons 
of capital will be expended, while the mileage of Indian rail¬ 
ways will he quadrupled. In other words, instead of having 
5,000 miles, as at present, India will be crossed and intersected 
by 20,000 miles of rail; one continuous line will take the 
soldier and the traveller from Calcutta to Peshawur; Scinde 
and the Punjab will be joined by something more rapid than 
the Indus; and the sterile districts and stagnant administrations 
of Rajpootana may feel the Torce of what in other provinces 
has vanquished the conser\yitism of three thousand years. It 
is possible, too, that when we have seen the Hoo| 5 hly bridged at 
C^cutta, one railway may connect the metx’opolis with Darjeel¬ 
ing, and another may open up the valley of the Brahmaputra. 
Besides completing old and commencing new lines. Lord Law¬ 
rence, with characteristic sympathy for the natives and with a 
due love of economy, has insisted on improving the management 
of the lines. The audit of accounts has been revised. Fares 
have been lowered. The wants of third-class passengers, who 
form in India the majority of the travellers, have been cared 
for- Those who have seen Hindoos and Mahommedans packed 
together like herrings in a cask or wild animals in a menagerie, 
locked in or let out to be maltreated by some low and insolent 
official, will understand that it required all the authority of the 
Viceroy to secure to the patient and half-stupefied occupants of 
third-class carriages, air, water, and immunity from insult. 

In reviewing the subject of railways, it is scarcely possible 
to pay too great a tribute to the prescience and sagacity of Lord 
Dalhousie; and it may be asserted without fear of contradic¬ 
tion that, as regards military strength, political ascendency, 
social comfort, executive supervision in all departments, even 
pecuniary returns, and the gradual annihilation of prejudice 
and error, the application of steam to locomotion in India has 
been attended by a success surpassing the most sanguine calcu¬ 
lations. Our military force is doubled. The obstacles to 
effective civil management are diminished or removed. The evils 
of scarmty are mitigated, and, as was proved in 1868, famine, 
if not prevented, may be reduced to him prices, and to partial 
want. Slowly but surely the absurmties of caste are dis- 
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appearing. Interchange of ideas and personal knowledge are 
removing misapprehension and prejudice. British officials per> 
form their duties with a firmer grasp of facts, a more accurate 
vision, and a wider range of information. Natives, shaken out 
of their sloth by advantages too obvious to be neglected, are 
awakening to the maxim that time is money, and that delay 
means loss. 

The care of Woods and Forests has been undertaken by the 
Department of Public Works, and rules are laid down suited 
to the wants of different Provinces or Presiddaeies. As 
regards fuel and timber, extraordinary diversities prevail in 
different tracts. In parts of Bengal Proper, the Doab, Behar, 
the Punjab, and even Oudh, the want of wood has been 
seriously felt. Forests have given way to fields of rice or corn, 
and these, in their turn, arc metamorphosed into gardens or. 
inclosures. Over miles of country in many districts there is 
neither forest nor bush in which leopai^ could lurk or a 
deer conceal itself. In other places, again, the traveller sees 
an undulating country covered with long grass, and dotted 
with clumps of timber, or he passes through a dense forest with 
here and there a miserable hamlet, the inhabitants of which 
live in constant dread of the wild elephant or the tiger. But, 
wide as may be the jungle, its natural resources are not proof 
against the reckless improvidence of Asiatics. Trees of all 
sizes used to be wastefully felled. Large areas were cleared 
by fire to enable a few ignorant peasants to dibble their seeds 
one year into a few acres, which they hastily abandoned the 
next. Not the slightest attempt was made to repair past 
destruction by new plantations. It was, indeed, high time for 
the Government to lay down rules for the preservation and 
the reproduction of valuable timber, and for restraining the 
recklessness of herdsmen and ryots. Gentlemen possessed 
of a practical knowledge of aroorioulture have been sent 
out from Scotland and Germany, and regard is paid to pre¬ 
scriptive rights of pasture, common, and woodcutting, while 
a culpable waste of the bounties of nature is severely 
checked. 

Measures are now taken to find employment and amuse¬ 
ment for the British soldier in the tedium of the long Indian 
day, and to keep him healthy and vi^rous in spite of the 
influences of a tropici^ climate. Liberality is exei^ed 
in the support of we ^families of soldiers when separated 
from their husbands and fathers, and in arrangements for their 
return to Fngland. The hateful order well known as * half- 
batta,* forced on Lord William Bentinck by the Court of 
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Directors just forty years ago, has been rescinded; and, 
while the native army is hot forgotten, nothing is neglected 
to secure the complete efficiency of the British regiments on 
whom we rely for our ascendency, govern India as we may 
by force of character and conciliatory treatment. 

The operations of the home and the legislative departments 
are so diversified and minute, and they often presume such an 
intimate acquaintance with the theory and practice of Eastern 
administration, that we can only find space for the enumera¬ 
tion of a fow of them. Jail discipline has undergone a revolu¬ 
tion, on rules well suited to the peculiarities of the climate 
and the criminal. A Chief Court is established at Lahore, 
competent to try Englishmen for offences committed in the 
Punjab. The native judicial service, hitherto inadequately 
paid, is now remunerated on a scale equal to its duties and im- 
2 )ortancc. Education in all its branches, including female 
schools, has been taken up^n earnest; and the Viceroy, seeing 
that the higher classes have now ample motives for exertion and 
study in the existence of English schools, colleges, and a 
University, as, well as in the certain competence to which a 
liberal training leads, started the national question of edu¬ 
cating the peasantry of Bengal. A discussion commenced and 
is still unfinished, whether property in the East, as elsewhere, 
has not its duties as well as its rights, and whether the race of 
rich and lightly-taxed landholders whom we have created, are 
not morally bound to contribute to the education of the 
inferior and dependent classes, to whose patient toil they are 
so largely indebted, and whose ignorance contrasts painfully 
with the opportunities for culture enjoyed by men of high 
caste, leisure, and wealth. 

In short, it may be said that, whether at Calcutta or at 
Simla, Lord Lawrence overlooked no subject which could 
strenj^hen the moral and material force of the Government, 
promote the welfare of all classes, facilitate the employment of 
natural and unexplored resources, simplify the law, prevent 
the embarrassment of his successors by the transmission of in- ' 
convenient legacies; and that he discharged his great trust in 
the spirit of duty and self-sacrifice, without pampering special 
interests or canTassing for applause. 

The subject of rights in land is one so extensive, so inti¬ 
mately connected with the welfare and contentment of a large 
portion of the c Indian community, and invested with such 
dignity and consequence at this time by Irish analogy or ex¬ 
ample, that we shall devote to it a larger space than to other 
controversies and reforms. It is a curious fact that the whole 
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hear it blamed for high prices, for epidemics, for the want of 
rain, and for a rise in wages, while-the most absurd remedies 
are gravely required at the hands of a Viceroy or Governor as 
a cure for evils which arise solely from the perverseness or 
apathy of the nation itself. 

The case, then, of the British Administration may, it seems 
to us, be impartially summed up as follows;—In the eyes of 
all but men of the school which holds it the first duty of the 
Indian peasant to sow so many acres with cotton, and to con¬ 
sume annually so many yards of mule-twist, the .British Go¬ 
vernment is actuated by a polity dignified, noble, and undis¬ 
turbed by changes in the Ministry at home; and it labours 
steadily to educate a community composed of discordant and 
conflicting elements to a level from which it may begin to 
govern itself. Impressed with the necessity of bestOAving on 
the country all the latest and best improvements in judicial 
and executive administration, and to bring home comfort and 
security to the masses, it expends yrarly on this unremunerative 
task a vast amount of energy and philanthropy, and many 
valuable lives. Tried by the rules which candid writers would 
apply to governments elsewhere, it presents us with an official 
framework such as Cicero or Pliny might well have contem¬ 
plated with envy, and such as Edmund Burke might almost 
have admired. But some of its best qualities are, in the 
eyes of the native population, a cause of scandal and offence. 
It is often far above the comprehension of the people, and its 
agents arc in many things removed from the sympathies of the 
majority. As a set-off, however, it is satisfactory to reflect 
that the mass of the peasantry does feel some conviction of 
the equity and fairness of our civil and military officers. The 
traders and bankers, whose boats float on every stream and 
whose warehouses croAvd the marts that have grown and pros¬ 
pered under our shadow, are, to a man, on our side. The 
most influential of Hindu princes, tributaries, and landholders 
are gradually inclining to the belief that no conceivable 
change in the form and substance of government could alter 
their position for the better. The Mahonttnedan element, it is 
true, is replete with danger and difficulty, and during the past 
year the Government has collected ample proofs of the secret 
agencies which have been at work to sow broadcast the seeds 
of disaffection and revolt, and to rally the faithful round the 
gi’cen flag of the Prophet. But if we have cause to watch the 
treacherous ashes which hide slumbering fires,*we may be quite 
certain that every trace of original enterprise has been eflTec- 
tually trodden out of the native character by the levelling 
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tendencies of our rule. It was remarked that in the Mutiny, 
when whole districts were for months given up to the rebels, 
every attempt at native administration was a caricature or a 
copy of the Government that had just ceased. In the peaceful 
times which have happily succeeded, the titles and functions of 
our official hierarchy are gravely borrowed by the semi-inde¬ 
pendent chief or prince, who makes us his pattern for internal 
reforms. We hear of native states with a High Court, a 
Legal Member of Council, and Foreign and Financial secre¬ 
taries. And when Lord Lawrence, anxious to give an open¬ 
ing to indigenous talent, endeavoured on one or two occasions 
to select a native gentleman for the charge of a small princi¬ 
pality brought temporarily under our jurisdiction and manage¬ 
ment, he was quietly imormed that the native commumty 
much preferred the supervision of some Englishman—a military 
or a civil officer! The result of all speculation and inquiry, 
then, seems to be that, with exalted motives and beneficent acts, 
we stand in India somewl&t as the elder Scipio, according to 
the historian of Borne, stood amongst his countrymen: * ad- 
* mired, reverenced, but not loved.’ We can, of course, com¬ 
mand obedience and put down open discontent. We may 
convert self-interest, the most powerful of motives, into a 
support of that edifice which by our own efforts we are slowly 
budding. We may educate the higher orders into an acknow¬ 
ledgment of their duties, and the lower classes into an appre- 
mation of their lawful rights. We may be proof against foreign 
aggression or internal revolt, repair our finances, cover ^e 
peninsula with railways and roads, and make the India of 
1900 a country which the official of 1850 would, if he survived, 
be almost unable to identify. But as one class of difficulties is 
surmounted, some other is certain to arise for solution; and on 
the whole we may regard ourselves as fortunate if the preva¬ 
lent idea of maUy natives regarding us is, that the Englishman is, 
after all, a mysterious being, endowed with supernatural powers, 
which he uses to bless ana harass mankind dternately, a cross 
between a malevolent donon and an angel of light. 

To return to the adminigtration of Lord Lawrence.' The two 
pmnts in which he has laid himself most open to criticism are 
the finances, and the 'fiomine in Orissa. It is undeniable that in 
the year 1868 there was a deficit of two millions, and that in 
a time of profound peace and with no extensive military opera- 
tioiis« our expenditure was considerably in advance of our 
iBomne. The Bhootan expedition is not to be charged with 
more than 250,0007., and the affair in Hazara, of 1868, only 
cost us 80,0007. But there is the fact, that with no extraordi- 
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nary demands on the exchequer, the.Govemment was spending 
far more than it could cidlect, and that it was compelled to 
resort again to a form of taxation peculiarly obnoxious to 
all who came under its operation. The Indian Chancellor 
of the Exchequer has to make up his annual budget from 
the returns of no less than eight distinct administrations, and 
he labours besides under signal disadvantages with regard to 
the increase of taxation and the sources of wealth. Irregular 
modes of recruiting an exhausted treasury, familiar to llajas 
and Vizirs, and employed at a crisis and -with arbitrary 
incidence, would be opposed to public opinion in England, 
although we suspect that they would be tolerated and even 
welcomed by the people. Schedules and forms, perfectly 
familiar to us, strike the Oriental with the dismay felt by 
Ilayraddin Maugrabbin when ask(^ by Toison d’Or to explain 
his heraldic scroll. The taxable wealth of India is confined to 
certain areas, and limited by unaltVrable rules. Recent ex¬ 
periments have satisfied Indian administrators that, for all 
])ractical purposes, India is a poor country. Wealth is either 
hidden altogether, is squandered in ornaments or festivities, 
or is disbursed on social considerations which seem alternately 
to invite and repel the tax-gatherer. So, what vnth the 
j)rejudiccs of caste, the danger of disaffection, the necessity 
of favouring and protectihg English interests, and the diffi¬ 
culty of trusting one native ivith authority where the purse 
of his fellow is concerned, the Imperial Government is forced 
to tread in the old grooves, and to Avait patiently until the 
gradual but certain expansion of the sources of revenue shall 
prove adequate to the increased requirements of every depart¬ 
ment of the State. The financial condition of the Empire is, 
however, radically not unsound. The Government, in 1869, 
had tenders for its loans, in excess of its Avants, at 41^ and 4J- 
per cent. The old securities command a high premium in the 
market. The total debt of India does not equal three years 
of its public revenue. Money has been freely offered to the 
Government by several of ^tlie leading princes. And it may bo 
fairly pleaded that there was nothing to excite lasting distrust 
or alarm in the condition of the finances as handed over by 
Lawrence to Lord Mayo, though there was ample cause 
for inquiry, retrenchment, and economy, and for accuracy in 
the framing of all future budgets. 

As regards the disaster iu Orissa, Mr. GeSrge Campbell, 
from whose last essay we have already quoted a passage, was 
appointed as head of the Famine Commission, and he showed 
conclusively that though more alacrity might have relieved the 
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Local Government from odium and reproach, yet no human 
exertion could have prevented great loss of life and suffering. 
We must not forget the gigantic areas over which these 
eastern visitations extend, the difficulties of communication in 
the tropical rains, the amazing apathy of the natives, and 
their superstitious regard for the purity of caste. Lord 
Lawrence has been blamed for not forcing the Govenunent of 
^l^engal into action, or for not overruling its operations by his 
own. But that Government was then in the hands of an 
able and a^erienced civilian, who had risen to high employ 
under statesmen so different as Lord Hardinge, Lord Dal- 
housie, and Lord Canning, and who had enjoyed in turn the 
entire confidence of each. Lord Lawrence, though officially 
reassured of the prospects of Orissa by reports forwarded from 
the Lower Provinces, had, unofficially, a feeling that the true 
state of the case was not disclosed, nor the magnitude of the 
danger apprehended. Pecsonally, he was anxious to store 
grain, to provide against contingencies, and to place the 
machinery of Government in a condition to meet the calamity. 
This was not done in time, and it is to be regretted that the 
Viceroy did not formally express his own convictions to his 
colleagues, or make the scarcity a matter for deliberate discus¬ 
sion in Council. No human foresight or exertion could, however, 
have prevented great loss of life in such an isolated but exten¬ 
sive province as Orissa. We do not readily comprehend a 
state of things in which a dozen or score of Englishmen are 
suddenly called on to direct untrustworthy or inefficient native 
instruments in some great public undertaking, to force a nation 
of fatalists to exert themselves in the face of a stupendous 
visitation, or supervise operations which cover the area of three 
ordinary English counties. The Irish famine and the distress 
in Lancashire, mitigated as those occurrences were by the 
mighty resources of England, are, by comparison, insignificant 
when measured with the famine of Orissa. 

A review of the five years for which Lord Lawrence go¬ 
verned India as Viceroy, whatever effect it may produce on 
the readers who live close to the event, will, we believe, lead 
posterity to the eonclusion that it would be difficult to find 
any other period in the history of British India in which 
the reforms have been so numerous, the redress of evils so 
practical, and the advance so unlikely to be followed by a 
revulsion. The^hand of a vigorous and experienced workman- 
has been apparent in railways, telegraphs, and irrigation, in 
jails and post-offices, in the education of the people, and in 
opening avenues for their employment when educated without 
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impairing the efficiency of our machinery, or abnegating that 
position of command, which for som*e time to come we must on 
no account desert. Lord Canning had his time fully occupied 
with the mere reconstruction of the edifice which had been so 
rudely shaken, and several of the plans which he sketched or 
commenced were left to his successors to be filled up or com¬ 
pleted. Credit is not usually given to many of the splendid 
internal reforms of Lord Dalhousie, because he has been un¬ 
justly assailed by one class of writers as an unscrupulous 
despot, who passed his time in deposing sovereigna-and annex¬ 
ing kingdoms, and in thus preparing the minds of the people 
to receive the rebellion which commenced with the army. The 
career of Lord Hardinge lasted only three years and a half, and 
posterity will remember him more as the gallant soldier than 
as a successful administrator. The conspicuous talents of Lord 
Ellenborough were employed in repairing as far as was possible 
the national disgrace which we had^uffered at the Bala Hissar, 
and the Khoord Cabul, and in reducing the military strength of 
Gwalior within due limits. Lord Auckland, though in some 
respects not ill qualified to advance Indian interests in time 
of peace, will always be associated with the reverse just men¬ 
tioned, and as the author of doubt and disaffection in the minds 
of the sepoys. In reascending the roll of Proconsuls we 
must really go as far back as the era of Lord William Bcn- 
tinck to find a turning-point in Indian annals similar to the 
days of Lord Lawrence. Undisturbed by -vdsions of aggran¬ 
disement or consolidation, and never pressed by the necessity 
for military combinations. Lord Lawrence was enabled to 
bring his extensive knowledge, his power of rapid despatch, 
and his gift of recording his decision in a few phrases of sen¬ 
tentious brevity, to forward those material improvements which 
command the applause of all classes, as well as to grapple 
with sundry questions, which might, in the next generation, 
have ended in some terrible explosion. Some, critics have 
described Lord Lawrence as a weak man easily influenced by 
evil counsellors, and guided by the course of events which he 
ought to have shaped. Others, again, have censured Him for 
his trenchant and despotic mode of doing business and his 
proneness to treat the inhabitants of civilised provinces as he 
formerly might have treated a Sikh chief of the Manjha or 
the head of a border tribe. The truth is, that the late 
Viceroy easily saw through the shallowness ef those educated 
natives of whom the Virgilian Drances was the prototype; and 
that, on almost every subject, he had at once clear and well- 
defined opinions, or else he had the tact to consult others 
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whose local information he very booh moulded into shape and 
converted to a practical issue. The differences which arose 
between him and some high-minded and experienced colleagues, 
however unpalatable to one accustomed to rule alone and to 
take the shortest cut to a distant goal, in the end prevented 
error and elicited truth. Making all fair deductions for the 
mistakes to wliich the wisest are liable, for the deficit, for the 
famine, for the want of Parliamentary adherents or acquaint¬ 
ance with English political life, we may sum up the case by 
saying that* Lord Lawrence governed wth firmness and 
never shrank from controversy, was occasionally unpopular 
because he aimed at pleasing no one class or favouring no 
one interest to the exclusion or detriment of another, 
served his friends when they were qualified to interpret his 
policy or to represent him in high office, simplified justice, 
consolidated the laws, was Jealous for the education of the 
mass, for-the rights of the Agriculturists, and for the comfort 
of the traveller, and hand^ over to his successor an efficient 
army, a disciplined civil service, and a peaceful empire fitted 
to draw forth all the highest qualities of the statesman, and to 
become the scene of many more bloodless victories to be 
gained over error by truth. 

The career of Lord Lawrence from the lowest post to the 
highest may warrant the prediction that, whenever a certain 
combination of qualities shall again be found in any one Indian 
civilian, and political exigencies shall demand his services, the 
precedent will be followed instead of being cast aside, and the 
highest post out of the British Isles will again be entrusted to 
one who has not graduated in Parliamentary honours. But, as 
a general rule, the Viceroy ought to be an English statesman, 
any want of local or special knowledge being counterbalanced 
by freedom from prejudice, by familiarity with political tactics, 
and by the invigorating discipline which the rivalry of two 
great parties affords. It is very desirable that, except in cases 
of extraordinary merit, a fresh English intellect should admin¬ 
ister a revenue of nearly fifty millions, and govern four times 
that number of souls. We are but too conscious of the union 
of qualities necessary to make a first-rate Govemor-Greneral— 
quickness of decision, breadth of view, insight into character, 
power of continuous exertion, and aptitude for gleaning infor¬ 
mation from discordant sources and combining the result into 
one harmonious t^hole. But, in spite of the difficulties of the 
task, we shall not despair of a prosperous future for India, 
while sixty thousand English soldiera hold our forts and arse- 
nals; while the powerful Hindu princes and nobles are dazzled 
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by our supremacy or attached to us by self-interest; while 
the civil service is composed of mdh who unite intellect with 
principle, and do not disdain traditions Avhich teach them how 
aliens must be ruled; while British merchants aid the Council 
by their experience instead of distracting it by their conten¬ 
tion ; while the Press adopts a tone of earnest but dispassionate 
criticism; and while the common welfare of Christians, Hin¬ 
doos, and Mahommedans is intrusted to an English statesman 
who shall apply himself to dischai’ge the functions of his high 
office in emulation of the philanthropy of Bentijjck, of the 
vigour and sagacity of Dalhousie, and of tlie noble clemency 
of Canning. 


Art. IL — 1. Snpplemejit to Volume I. and Volume IT, of 
Letters, Despatches, and State papers relating to the Nego¬ 
tiations between England and Spain, preserved in the Archives 
of Simancas and elsewhere. Edited by G. A. Bkugenkoth, 
and published under the Direction of the Master of the 
Rolls. London: 1868. 

2. Sur Jeanne la Folle et les documents concernant c.ettc prin- 
cesse gui ont etc publics recemment. Par M. Gaoiiabd. 
Bruxelles; 1869. 

3. Gustave Bergenroth: a Memorial Sketch. By W. C. 
CAKTWEIGHT, M.P. London: 1870. 

A LL those who are interested in historical researches, both 
abroad and at home, have been considerably startled by 
the announcement of the discovery of dociunents Avhich reduce 
one of the best-known historical facts of modem Europe to a 
legend. If this statement is to be believed, the madness of 
Juana, daughter of Ferdinand and Isabella the Catholic, the 
wife of Phflip the Fair, and the mother of Charles V., is a 
cunning invention, used by her father and her husband, 
to prevent her from reigning as legitimate Queen of Castile, 
and to punish her for heretical opinions. Her long incar¬ 
ceration, as well as the indignities of treatment and torture 
of body and mind to which she was subjected for forty-seven 
years, give her a right to be considered as a Protestant martyr. 
Her son, Charles V., not only did not attempt, on the death of ■ 
his father and grandfather, to alleviate in anji way the suffer¬ 
ings of his mother, but he even countenanced the application 
of the rack and of other instruments of torture, and abstained 
altogether from rendering her any filial attention. Here then 
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is another subject, which the artist and the poet had loved to 
treaty deprived of all air of romance; and the calamities of 
D'uana, v^ch had before passed as the effect of a mysterious 
visitation of Providence, are (if all this be true) to be attri¬ 
buted to the sordid calculations of human malignity and to 
the unnatural promptings of ambition. 

The documents upon which this new view of the history 
of Juana is founded were collected by Mr. Bergenroth— 
since unfortunately deceased—during a long residence in 
Spain, and^they are extracted principally from the archives 
of Simancas. 

It is now ten years since Mr. Bergenroth first visited Spain 
under the auspices of the Master of the Bolls, and his labours 
have brought together from the various historical and diplo¬ 
matic collections of the Peninsula a mass of interesting docu¬ 
ments concerning the negotiations between England and Spain 
in the time of Henry VII.,, a portion of which are analysed in 
the two volumes of the Cafmdar already published. We have 
on a former occasion brought under the notice of our readers 
the very curious and authentic materials he discovered with 
reference to the two marriages of Catharine of Aragon, 
The volume whose title stands at the head of this article is a 
Supplement to his previous contributions to English history; 
but while in the two former volumes Mr. Bergenroth contented 
himself with merely giving analyses of the documents ho had 
collected, this Supplement contains the documents themselves 
accompanied by an English translation. Mr. Bergenroth had 
besides deciphered in Spain, not only at Simancas, but also at 
Madrid and elsewhere, a mass of documents not yet published, 
among which may especially be mentioned the correspondence 
of Charles V. with the Court of Borne, which no previous 
collector of historical materials had been allowed to consult.**^ j 


* It is scarcely worth while to dwell at any length on a paper de¬ 
scribed by Mr. Cartwright as ' the very last discovery made by Bergen- 
‘ TOth, and one which was on his mind while he lay tossing on his 
‘ death-bed; ’ for although Mr. Cartwright has printed a summary of 
it in his volume, it forms no part of the publications sanctioned by 
the Master of the Bolls, and Bergenroth himself ^ is careful to ex- 
* press no positive opinion on its authenticity.’ This document purports 
to be a copy or transcript made at Madrid in 1681, of a detailed 
account of ^e sentence and execution of Don Carlos, son of Philip 11,, 
in the year ISGS^^and it repeats at length the legendary history of 
that wretched Prince, his supposed passion for his step-mother, the 
Bing’s determination to try him for high treason, his pretended trial, 
and his sanguinary execution on the 23rd of February, 1568. We 
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Mr. Bergenroth, to whose industry and enterprise tlie Eng¬ 
lish historical student is thus indebted, has been made the sub¬ 
ject of a ^ Memorial Sketch’ by Mr. Cartwright, which may be 
read with considerable interest His life was one of a singu¬ 
larly erratic nature, and not the least curious incident in it was 
the final passion which seized him to explore the secluded masses 
of illegible Leyajos^ mostly written in cipher, buried in the 
presses of the old castle of Simancas. Mr. Bergenroth was bom 
in 1813 at Marggrabowa, in East Prussia on the Prussian fron¬ 
tier. He was educated at the University of Kiinigsberg, with the 
view of entering into the Prussian civil service. His cha¬ 
racter appears to have been wayward, impetuous, and generous 
in early youth, and his life at Kdnigsberg was not without its 
share of duelling and other adventures. Having entered the 
civil service,, he was attached to the German law courts with 
the rank of Assessor, and in thi» position he was appointed to 
Cologne, where he became acquainted with the leading German 
Kadicals. He adoj)ted their politfcs, wrote in their papers, 
an<l thus placed himself in antagonism to the Prussian autho¬ 
rities. To escape for a while from an unpleasant position, he 
sought for leave and travelled in Italy, till he returned to his 
legal employment under Government—varied with disquisitions 
on economy and statistics. In 1848 he took part in the poli¬ 
tical agitations of Berlin^ and was elected as deputy by a Pome¬ 
ranian constituency. To escajie the notice of the Government 
alter General Wrangel’s invasion of tlic Prussian Chambers, 
Bergenroth left Berlin ; and in his absence he was transferred 
as Assessor to the inferior court at Wittstock, After having 
thus been in the public service for thirteen years, lie threw up 
his appointment in disgust at the age of thirty-six ; and in the 
following year sailed from Southampton for California. During 


have so recently examined and republished all that is really known 
on this subject, Avhich is totally at variance with this extravagant 
story, diat we shall not go over the graund again (see Ed. Eev. vol. 
cxxvii. p. 1.) The diplomatic correspondence of the time contradicts 
the whole narrative at every point. For instance, Don Carlos died on 
the 24th of July not on the 23rd of February, and the French ambas¬ 
sador who saw the body in its coffin, reports that his &ce was then but 
little changed. It was not Pray Juan de Avila (the pretended author 
of this paper), but Fray Diego de Chaves, who was the confeasor of 
the Prince. In short, from first to last, it is a tissue of contradictions 
and impossibilities; our wonder is that Mr. Bergenroth could have 
been deceived by it for a moment; but, as we diall presently see, his 
zeal in making ‘ discoveries’ greatly exceeded his power of estimating 
their true historical value. 
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the voyage he was attacked by yellow fever, cholera supervened, 
he was robbed by the steward of his sliip, and finally deposited 
in a helpless condition on ^hc quay of San Francisco. On his 
recovery he led the life of a miner and a hunter for about six 
months, subject to all the dangers of existence amid a popu¬ 
lation compCscd in no small measure of thieves and pirates. 
On his return to Europe he lived an unsettled life for six years, 
when his resources coming to an end, he valiantly bethought 
himself of restoring his fortunes by writing a great work on the 
history of the Tudor period. He came to England with this view 
in 1857, made London his head-quarters, and worked among 
the State Papers at the Record Office. After some essays in 
German and English periodicals—in one of which he assaulted 
Ranke witli great violence—it seemed to him that the history 
of the Tudor period could not be duly written witliout con¬ 
sulting the archives of Simapeas. And to Simaheas Bergen- 
roth went, quite of his own good will and relying on his own 
resources. Into the study of these documents, which have 
since been turned to good account by Mr. Froude, Mr. Bergen- 
roth threw himself with immense ardour. Having obtained 
official permission, he was soon installed as the only literary 
reader in the castle. His way of life in an out of the way 
Spanish toivn like Simancas was necessarily of a very mono¬ 
tonous and solitary character; but his industry was unremitting 
and his skill in unravelling the mysferies of cipher most re¬ 
markable. He describes his adventures there with extreme 
vivacity in some of the letters which Mr. Cartwright has col¬ 
lected and preserved. Some of these letters written from 
Simancas to the ‘ Atheneeum ’ attracted the attention of the 
Master of the Rolls, and Mr. Bergenroth was intrusted with 
the charge of calend^ing such State Papers as he should find 
there relative to the history of England. From September 
1860 to December 1868, he pursued this task. But he also 
visited Madrid, Paris, and Brussels for the purpose of making 
similar researches, and he returned to England from time to 
time. In Decemhl^, 1668 he was attacked by a virulent 
typhus fever, which wflil then ravaging Old Castile. At his 
first indisposition he travelled to jSfadrid, where he died at the 
age of fifty-six. For some time before his deatli he had been 
contemplating a history of the reign of Charles V., for which 
he had collected, as we have stated, some very remarkable 
documents. 

It may be doubted, however, whether Mr. Bergenroth had 
the qualities necessary to write such a history. His researches 
no doubt were of great value, and it is as a hunter after 
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historical records that we take note of his career in this 
Journal. His judgment in matters* of history was not sound; 
his style of writing, at least in English, is not good; and 
although he showed great ingenuity in deciphering the records 
with which he ,camc in contact, he did not always succeed 
in giving them their true intei 7 )retation, while his translation 
is at times quite inaccurate. These points we shall prove in 
considering the manner in which he has dealt with the docu¬ 
ments which he has found relating to Juana la Loca, and 
which he has collected in the volume now before us^ 

This Supplement of Mr. llergenroth is divided into two 
parts ; the first of nine pieces only, dating between the years 
1501 and 1515, relates to Catherine of Aragon; the second 
part, with which we alone here occupy ourselves, relates 
to the story of Juana la Loca. On the former portion, which 
purports to disclose certain irregularities of conduct of Catha¬ 
rine before her marriage with Henr^ VIII., we shall only say 
that Mr. Bergenroth’s charge rests on evidence of the weakest 
description. 

The conclusions which we have drawn from all these docu¬ 
ments are of precisely an opposite character to those drawn by 
Mr. Bergenroth. We can discover in them no reason what¬ 
ever for reversing the general belief of history in the mental 
derangement of the unfortunate Queen of Castile, or for believ¬ 
ing her to have had any opinions or practices differing from 
the Catholicism of her time or country, except such as were likely 
to arise from the distressing malady to which she was a victim. 
In these conclusions we are supported both by the authority of 
M. Gachard—the well-known archivist of Brussels, whose 
interesting volume on Don Carlos we had occasion to review 
some two years back—and of M. Am4d4e Pichot, author of 
the Chronique de Charles-Quint, and director of the Revue 
Britannique, who also is well versed in the Spanish history 
of the period, and is preparing for publication an independent 
work on the subject, to be c^ed La Chrmique de Jeanne la 
Folle. 

This unfortunate Princess was not, it must be remembered, 
until long after her birth the heiress presumptive of the 
Spanish monarchy. She was bom at Toledo in 1479, and it 
was only after the death of her brother Don Juan, of her sister 
Isabella the Queen of Portugal, and of the Infant Don Miguel 
son of this Princess, in the years 1497, 149^, 1499 respec¬ 
tively, that she became presumptively entitled to the Crown of 
Castile. So many bereavements coming one after the other 
had already affected with profound melancholy the mind of 
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Isabella tbe Catholic, when a new and fearful blow came upon 
her soon afterwards in the conviction of the insanity of her 
next child, the heiress to the throne. 

Mr. Bergenroth, although he subsequently admits that a 
belief in the madness of the Princess Juana had an earlier 
origin, writes at first as if the story of her madness dated from 
the death of Philip the Fair. 

* The story,’ he says, ‘ of a young Queen losing her reason from ex¬ 
cessive grief at her husband’s death is so piquant, so sentimentally 
romantic, th^r grave philosophers, romance writers, and painters have 
vied with each other in depicting the most touching scenes in the most 
tender colours. If, however, tlie truth is to be told, the story of 
Queen Juana’s madness must, we are afraid, be abandoned and replaced 
by another, drawn in strong hard lines and coloured with the darkest 
tints.’ 

This sentence is significative of the weakness both of Mr. 
Bergenroth’s style of diction and of his method of dealing with 
the subject. We do not‘know who are the ‘grave philoso- 

* phers ’ who have vied with romance wTitei’S and painters in 
depicting touching scenes ‘in tender colours,’ but assuredly 
no historian worthy of credence has ever described the madness 
of Juana as having commenced at the death of the Archduke 
Philip, her husband. It began, in fact, long before. Mr, 
Bergenroth states ‘ that if we endeavour tp inform ourselves 
‘ of the circumstances of this curious case from contemporary 
‘ or nearly contemporary sources, we soon discover that the 
‘ information which wc are able to gather is in the highest 

* degree unsatisfactory.’ It is very strange after this state¬ 
ment that Mr. Bergenroth should, while citing two authorities 
from Flanders, who lived at a distance from the scene of action, 
and Sandoval, who wrote the history of Charles V. nearly a cen¬ 
tury after the events which Mr. Bergenroth notices, omit 
altogether to notice the letters of Peter Martyr of Anghiera, 
who was constantly in attendance on Queen Isabella, and 
whose letters are the very chiefest historical and most credible 
documents in this question. The name of Peter Martyr does 
not once occur, so far as we have been able to discover, in 
the whole of Mr. Bergenroth’s volume. To treat of the life of 
Queen Juana without citing the testimony of Peter Martyr 
is something like an attempt to examine the life of St. Paul 
without remrring to the Acts. The documents published in 
Mr. Bergenroth’s volume are no doubt of a very curious and 
interesting chariEcter, but Mr. Bergenroth, led away by a fixed 
idea of proving that all history up to this time has been erro¬ 
neously written, has really proved himself unable to deal with 
the &esh matter he has discovered. 
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It was the business of a'writer examining so grave an his¬ 
torical question to ascend to the first evidence on record of the 
madness of Juana. This Mr. Bergenroth has not done. 
The letters of Peter Martyr establish the fact that the first 
undeniable symptoms of lunacy in Juana were manifested in the 
month of November, 1503, after the departure of Philip the Fair 
for Flanders. Her handsome, gay, and volatile husband had 
grown weary of the stiff and stately formality of court-life at 
Toledo, and longed for the more genial and exuberant manner 
of living at Brussels and at Ghent, which still retained some 
of the old Burgundian joyousness and splendour. Juana was 
in a stage of pregnancy too far advanced to allow her to accom¬ 
pany her husband, but neither her jirayers nor the remon¬ 
strances of the Queen of Castile could detain the Archduke. 
There can be no doubt that the Archduke was a bad husband; 
and the unfortunate Juana, beside^ being devoid of all personal 
charm, was of extreme obstinacy and subject to strange fits of 
bad humour and taciturnity, which’ were broken from time to 
time by violent explosions of anger and jealousy. Her grief at 
the departure of the Prince was excessive, and after a time 
she sank down into a mood of blank silence lasting for dajrs 
together, and yielding only to intervals of anger and despair. 
While the unhappy Princess was in this state, a second son 
was bom to her, but hes deplorable mental condition knew no 
amelioration. The absence of her husband was the one sub¬ 
ject on which she brooded day and night. In the month of 
November following she received from Philip a letter which 
gave fresh fuel to her malady, and she desired immediately to 
set out and join him. Queen Isabella objected to her in¬ 
curring the risk of a journey through France, at a moment 
when that country was disturbed by great preparations for 
war, or to her braving, as she had braved before, the perils 
of a stormy sea. One night, however, the Princess, without 
informing any of the persona of her household, quietly stole 
out of the apartment she occupied in the ^stle of Medma del 
Campo and endeavoured to escape through the gates. Her 
fiight was discovered and she was besought in vam to return 
and wait for the morrow to take her departure. She would 
not re-enter her apartment—the outer gates were shut, the 
drawbridge raised, while the Princess uttered threats of ven¬ 
geance against those who thus prevented her flight, and obsti¬ 
nately passed the whole of the night leaning against the bridge, 
and trembling with cold and anger; she would not even per¬ 
mit a cloak of warmer texture than that she wore to be placed 
on her shoulders. Even on the following day it was found 
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impossible to get the Princess to her apartments—all she would 
consent to do was to enter a wretched hovel near the gate. 
Her mother Isabella, however, being at that -time at Segovia 
was sent for; her grief after so many and such severe family 
afflictions, at finding her daughter in this condition, was 
extreme. She succeeded, however, in bringing the Princess 
back to her chamber—whether by persuasion alone or whether 
by a mixture of persuasion and force is not stated. 

This was the first exhibition of a deranged mind on the part 
of Juana, atid it is as well-attested an historical fact as any in 
history. The narrative of it is to be found in the 268th letter 
of Peter Martyr, who was, as we have said, constantly about 
the Queen. In the following spring the Princess left Spain 
for Ghent. Her satisfaction at having rejoined her husband 
checked the progress of her malady for a time, but before long 
jealousy of her gay husband revived s 3 Tnptoms of derangement 
in her mind. She flew a^. a lady of the palace who was, or 
was supposed to be, a favourite of the Archduke; she tore a 
handful of hair from her head and then caused her to have her 
head shaved, while Philip in return overwhelmed his wife with 
the most violent reproaches. 

In the month of November of that year, Isabella died, 
after having made a will well-known in history, by which, 
among many other arrangements, she provided that in case 
her daughter ‘ Juana should not wish or should not be capable 
‘ of undertaking the government,’ * no guisiese 6 no pudiese 
* entender en la governacion £ adminisiracion^ the actual king, 
Ferdinand, was to be regent of Castile. There can be no 
cause of surprise that in this document, and indeed in all the 
subsequent correspondence, the mental derangement of J uana 
should be spoken of in a euphemistic fashion. The terms in 
which the calamity is mentioned are always general; can it be 
supposed that the Queen Isabella would write of her daughter’s 
insanity in express terms, and this the more as Juana was 
still at that time allowed her liberty; or can it be supposed 
that any courtier or servant of Charles V. would call the 
mother of the Emperor ^ Juana la Loca* to his face? There 
can be no doubt wat the Queen intended by this periphrasis 
to provide for the case of her daughter’s probable and irre¬ 
mediable insanity. 

On the very evening of the day of tire death of Isabella, 
from a scaffold in the midst of the great square of Toledo, and 
with the sound of trumpets, the heralds proclaimed the acces¬ 
sion of Juana as reina proprietaria, and of her husband Philip, 
to the throne of Castile. The will of Queen Isabella was 
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read before the assembly of the Cortes at Jaca on the 11th 
of January, 1505. Juana and Philip were acknowledged 
monarchs of Castile by the States, and Ferdinand was named 
Kegent of the kingdom in the name of his daughter. This 
arrangement increased the misunderstanding between Philip 
and his wife. Juana, unknown to her husband, had written a 
letter to her father, in which she approved of his assmnption 
of the administration of the kingdom of Castile, and this letter 
had fallen into the hands of Philip. The Archduke was so 
enraged at this proceeding oft the part of his wife t]^at he shut 
her up in her apartments, and the seclusion to which she was 
subjected is said to have increased her malady. 

On the 8th of May 1506, the King and Queen of Castile 
left tlie Low Countries to go and take possession of their new 
kingdom. They travelled by sea, and were immediately on 
leaving land assailed by a violent •tempest— as it was the fate 
of the unfortunate Juana, strangely enough, to be exposed 
to the wildest disorders of the elements whenever she crossed 
the ocean. On this occasion when she heard that the ship 
was in danger of foundering, she dressed herself in her 
best robes, and attached a valuable purse to her girdle, in 
order that she might die in a fashion becoming her rank, and 
be buried in like manner also if she were cast ashore. The 
royal couple at last escape^ the storm and landed at Weianouth, 
whence they were invited, while their vessel was undergoing 
repairs, to the court of Henry VII. at Windsor, and enter¬ 
tained in magnificent style.* 

After some stay in England, the King and Queen of Castile 
departed for Spain, and landed at Coruna. Philip’s ambition 
was, as Ferdinand well knew, to wrest from him the adminis¬ 
tration of Castile, and to govern under the authority of his 
wife: for this purpose it w'as his policy to cause a report 
to be spread abroad that Juana was sane. The stern and 
crafty old Catalan, Ferdinand, with all his usual duplicity, set 
to work to undermine the schemes of Philip; he endeavoured 
to form a party for himself in Castile ; but’ the spirit of inde¬ 
pendence was yet strong in the country. Ferdinand as an 
Aragonese was regarded by the Castilians as more of a foreigner 
than Philip, who was the husband of their actual Queen. The 

* This incident laid the foundation of the future greatness of the 
House of Eussell. Mr. Russell of Kingston Russell was the only gentle¬ 
man in the neighbourhood who could speak French Muently. He was 
sent for to attend the shipwrecked Princes, pleased them, was asked to 
follow them to Windsor, and was soon afterwards appointed to some 
place at the Englidi Court. 
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grasping, encroaching, and penurious policy of Ferdinand had 
made him detested by the great nobles; while the emissaries of 
Philip went about fanning the flames of disaffection towards 
the regency of his father-in-law, and vaimting the superior 
generosity of their master. FeriMnand, when his daughter and 
son-in-law had reached Corona, had become aware that he had 
no party to support him in the kingdom, and determined to 
give way—^making, however, with the duplicity of the period, 
at the same time mental reservatjons, and signing documents 
to the effect that such concessions as he should grant were 
only wrung from him by force, and that he intended to 
renounce them if occasion should offer. 

Then ensued the famous interview between Philip and Fex’- 
dinand, on the 27th of June, at Villafafila. Philip appeared 
at the head of a crowd of nobles and knights on war-horses, 
and in gorgeous array. Ferdinand, who aimed at making an 
appearance which should be imposing by way of contrast, was 
supported only by a few attendants, mounted like himself on 
mules—styled by Mr. Bergenroth, ‘ peaceful donkeys.’ After 
the first greeting the two kings retired into the village church 
to discuss the terms of agreement on which the regency was 
to be given over.;' no one was allowed to follow them. If 
Queen Juana was, as there is every reason to believe, really 
insane, there could not be anything more reasonable than that 
the two kings should wish to consult together in private, not 
only as to the terms of the treaty, but as to the malady of 
so near a kinswoman. 

There was in fact a secret clause to the treaty signed by 
both monarchs in which the dreadful malady of the Queen is 
spoken of, but even then in covert terms, and by which her 
seclusion from the government was agreed upon. The reasons 
are specially stated why this portion of the treaty was kept 
secret:— 

‘ Don Ferdinand, by the grace of Gtod, King of Arragon, of the Two 
Sicilies, Jerusalem, «&c» We make known to all who may see this in¬ 
strument that on the day named as the date of this, a treaty of friend- 
riiip, amit^ and alliance, was concluded between us and the Most 
Serene Prince Don Philip, King of Castile, Leon, Granada, &c., our 
very dear and beloved son. For the sake of decency and out of respect 
to the honour due to the Most Serene Princess DoSa Juana, Queen of 
Castile, Leon, Granada, &c., our very dear and much beloved daughter, 
certain circumstances and reasons were not stated in it, viz., thut. 
the said Most Serbne Queen is not inclined, on any condition, to oc¬ 
cupy herself in the despatch of any business concerning the royal 
prerogatives and government, or in any other biwiness, and that even if 
she were inclined to do so, it would be to the total destruction and per- 
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dition of these kingdoms. Conmdering her infirmities and sufferings 
which for the sake of her honour are not expressed, as already stated, 
and being desirous to remedy and prevent tlie evils and inconveniences 
which would be the consequences thereof, it has been concerted and 
concluded between ua and the Most Serene King our son, that (in case 
any attempt was made either by the Queen herself or by others in her 
name to establish her authority in the country, both Kings would join 
in putting down such attempt by force of arms).’ (Pp. 78, 79.) 

Everything in this secret clause goes to prove the entire 
belief of both kings in the insanity of Juana.*, No doubt 
either would have publicly declared her to be sane if it suited 
their policy, and I?hili 2 > had already made this declaration; 
as for the last clause, which we have abridged, both kings 
manifestly foresaw that disaffected subjects might at any time 
be tempted to revolt in her name and declare her sanity, and 
that in this prospect lay a great danger for the government. 
Such an attempt at revolt was indeed subsequently made in 
the celebrated and patriotic rising—one of the grandest epi¬ 
sodes in the history of Spain—known as the revolt of the 
CommunidadeSy which brought the regal authority to the brink 
of extreme peril. That Ferdinand should have secretly pro¬ 
tested against this treaty and declared the Queen to be a 
prisoner, proves nothing—he wished to be prepared for any 
contingency. 

Philij) the Fair shortly afterwards died at Burgos while 
Ferdinand Avas at Naples, and in the absence of her father the 
unhappy Princess travelled from Burgos to Tordesillas in night 
journeys, accompanied by the corpse of her husband. Mr. 
Bergenroth would have us believe that the strange stories which 
have come down to us of the attentions paid to the corpse of 
her husband by Juana were intended to deceive the public, 
and that Juana was in a measure forced to admit the dead bod^ 
of her husband into her train when she travelled. There is 
no ground for this belief. The story of Juana’s melancholy 
adoration of the corpse of her husband ig to be found in con¬ 
temporary writers. Ferdinand was absent at Naples when 
Philip died at Burgos, and could have given no orders about 
the disposal of the corpse of his son-in-law; besides which 
it will be seen subsequently from extracts which we shall give, 
that it was thought impossible to move the Queen from any 
place unless force were used, or the body of her husband moved 
with her. The attraction of the corpse was gounted on as a 
means of getting her to move at all; besides which, Ferdi¬ 
nand declares in his negotiations with Henry VII. that up 
to that time it had been impossible to get his daughter to aUow 
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the corpse to be buried; and we have no ground in this case 
for disbelief in Ferdinand’s" statement. 

During the remainder of her long life—for she lived to 
seventy-six years of age—for forty-seven years the Princess 
remained secluded as a lunatic in tlie castle of Tordesillas. 
Ferdinand acted as Regent of Castile during nine years of that 
period; Charles V. was its monarch for the remaining thirty- 
seven. She was allowed the society of one of her daughters, 
Catalina, till the latter was married, and she was visited % her 
son Charlea’V., as M. Gachard has proved, contrary to Mr. 
Bergenroth’s statement, whenever business of slate brought 
him to Castile. Once during that long period the dreadful 
monotony of her life was broken in upon by the chiefs of the 
revolt of the Communidades, who took Tordesillas by storm ; 
but although Juan Padilla and the rest of the leaders had 
undertaken the revolt in her ’name, they found it impossible to 
make use of her authority^ notivithstanding that the unhappy 
Queen behaved with dignity in her interviews with the popular 
pally, and spoke on several occasions in a way betokening the 
presence of lucid intervals. Juana after thus finding herself 
for a time the centre of a national commotion, was left again 
to her terrible but necessary state of isolation. It was pro¬ 
posed at times to remove her to Arevalo or Toro, either for 
the sake of her health or to prevent her from being got hold 
of again by a party in revolt. But it was conceived that she 
would never quit Tordesillas unless she was carried off by main 
force, and so she was allowed to remain there. 

This general brief statement, however, of the main facts 
of the life of Juana, as they are to be ga^ered from unques¬ 
tionable documents, is not a sufficient refutation of Mr. Ber¬ 
genroth’s conclusions as to her sanity and the cause of her 
imprisonment, while the question of her supposed heresy has 
not yet been touched upon. We propose to examine at some 
length the letters and papers before us—not only for the sake 
of proving that our o^n conclusions are sound but because the 
documents ore in themselves of great interest. 

The letters and State papei's in this volume relating to 
Juana of Castile comprise 104 pieces. Twelve pieces relate to 
the reign of Philip the Fair. In this number there are three 
letters of a monk, brother Tomas de Matienza, sub-prior of the 
convent of Santa Cruz, whom the Catholic kings sent in 1498 
to Brussels to getc information of the state of health and manner 
of life of Dona Juana. It appears that already there was 
some cause of apprehension as to the Princess, although the 
sub-prior’s mission took place during Juana’s ffist residence 
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in Flanders, and was anterior to the scene at the gate of the 
castle of Medina del Campo, in which the actual insanity of 
Juana was first clearly apparent. But it does not by any 
means appear, as Mr. Bergenroth states, that the sub-prior’s 
object was to lead the Princess back to the faith if she had 
erred from it; on the contrary, his mission concerned the 
management of the whole household of Philip the Fair and 
the Princess, and the manner of life of both parties. Some 
rumours had probably reached the court of Spain of irregular 
conduct on the part both of the Princess and h'ar husband, 
and this especially in the management of their household, and 
the sub-prior was sent to make inquiries. The unwarranted 
deductions which Mr. Bergenroth draws from these letters teach 
us to be on our guard against his subsequent interpretation 
of all the documents before him. 

Mr. Bergenroth says:—^ The* prior was very coldly rc- 
^ ceived. He found the Archduchess in excellent health, more 
^ handsome than ever, and had even the satisfaction of learning 
^ that she still kept up devotional exercises in her house. But 
‘ she could not be induced to confess, nor would she write 
‘ even a word to her mother, nor give her the smallest token 
‘ of love.’ 

The sub-prior begins his first letter thus:— 

‘ We arrived here on Tuesday the last day of July. The next 
Thursday we spoke with .the Archduke and after that with the Arch¬ 
duchess. They received us with joy, as it seemed. I stated to the Arch¬ 
duchess tlie subject of iny mission. She was much pleased with it, 
She is very pleasant and handsome and stout and so much advanced in 
her pregnancy that it ■would be a consolation for your Highnesses to sec 
her, 

‘ Her tendci' age, her want of experience and her great love would 
excuse all before your Highnesses. She alleges the same excuses for 
herself and her husband. She is more comjwsed,^ (Pp, 47, 48.) 

In the second letter, however, the sub-prior writes:— 

‘ I asked her something of her life which I could write to your High¬ 
nesses ; but she answered me that for tlie moment she had nothing to 
say, because she had written a long letter* to your Highnesses, ... I can 
tell your Highnesses that she was not gratified by my coming, and that 
with good reason, for before I had arrived certain persons, and I believe 
it was the Countess of Camin, wrote to her from Bilbao, that I came as 
her confessor. The rumour that I came as her confessor Avas so public 
that we found in England two letters of that purport. When I assured 
her of the contrary she became much more quiet, • 

* I do not know whether my presence or her want of devotion was the 
reason that she did not confess on the day of the Assumption^ although 
two of her confessors were in attendance* (Pp. 49, 50.) 
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Thus W6 aee that the pidor was not at first received * coldly,* 
and that it was only Bub8e<|uently that he found that the Prin¬ 
cess was not inwardly gratified with the news of his coming; 
because she had heard that he was to be imposed upon her as a 
confessor. He made no attempts to conduce her to confess, but 
merely remarks she did not confess on the day of the Assump¬ 
tion. We learn that she did not write a word to their High¬ 
nesses, or send them the smallest token of love, because, in 
fact, she had just done so in another letter. With such ex¬ 
amples of perversion of evidence before our eyes, it would be 
superfluous to follow Mr. Bergeiu*oth through his own nar¬ 
rative step by step, and contrast his statements with the 
evidence on which he relies. 

On the 15 th of January in the year following, the sub-prior 
writes to Queen Isabella, that since the Archduchess had 
gone to the mass after the birth of the Princess Eleanor, he 
had spoken to her several times, 

* And told her all your Highness had ordered, and besides all I thought 
it was right to tell her. Many things were said, hut I stated them in 
the most gentle way I could, and in that loving manner your Highness 
has commanded me to adhere to and not in a tone of reproach. She 
received it very well, thanking your Highness for your kindness in 
telling her how she ought tOi^Jive. She tha&ked me also and said ehe 
should be glad if I would tell her everytl^ing I thought was not good. 

I do not know how long that will last. I told her among other things, 
that she had a hard and pitiless , heart, and wjis devoid of all piety, as 
is the truth. She answered that she was rather weak and low-spirited, 
and that she could never think of how^ she was from your Highness 
without feeling the de^e to cry.-^4}ewse she was so far from your 
Highness for ever. . . . Seeing her so humble 1 forgave her all she 
has done before. In her house there is as much religion as in a strict 
convent. In this respect she is very vigilant and deserves praise, 
although here in Flanders they believe the contrary. She has the 
qualities of a good Christian.’ (F]). 54, 55.) 

This letter, which is a long one of several pages, contains no 
more about reli^ous matters; the rest of the document re¬ 
lates to the appointment of maids-of-honour and to the direc¬ 
tion of the household, in which he says the servants * were 
‘ dying of starvation; ’ and the quantity of space devoted to 
these topics proves, as we have said, that the inquiries the 
sub-prior was directed to make were not to be confined to 
religious subjects alone. Indeed, we have but three letters 
out of all those'^ which the sub-prior must have written from 
Brussels—a number clearly insuflScient to form a good idea of 
the whole tenor of the correspondence. 

Besides these letters of the sub-prior of Santa Cruz, there is 
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another from a certain Fray Andreas, which was probably 
written about the same period from Spain. Fray An&eas had 
formerly been a tutor to Juana, and been also in her service; 
he had left the Princess for his convent^ His letter gives 
evident proof of an independent pious spirit, which is worthy 
of admiration. The friar considers she may have been offended 
with him for leaving her service; and he pyrites without apology 
the reasons which induced him to do so:— 

* If your Highness is offended with me because I left you, you ought 
not to be so, for I was ill and was aftaid for my soulf not knowing 
where I had to go to. I had almost one foot in my grave and was in 
dread of the sentence and the account which I had to give God. 1 live 
now with a Lord who will never die, but always lived and lives for 
ever, and who gives eternal life to those who serve him well. 1 have 
exchanged your service for His, and if your Highness will well consider 
what I have written to you, certairfy you will more . . . (Ji€7'e the 
paper is tof'n)^ and if your Highness should write, with the will of God. 
1 could not refuse to go there in such & time, if I could comfort your 
Highness. But although I have written very often you have never 
sent me a word or written to me. Be this as it may, and as your 
Highness pleases to order, but such services as I have rendered to you 
during so many years ought not to be forgotten either before God or 
before the world. God be thanked, your Highness may believe me 
that I am more happy in my monastery living on bread and water than 
your Highness wiA all you.posseas.’ (P. 52.) 


In an earlier part of the letter there are these sentences:— 

* I am told that your Highness confesses to those sort of friars who 
live in Paris, and that you had given to one of them thirty florins to 
make good cheer, which are going through the taverns of Paris.* My 
opinion is that your Highness should not confess except to a friar who 
lives according to the rules of his convent, who has not a pin of his own, 
and to whom your Highness cannot give anything nor show him favours, 
but only to the convent in which he lives, wUch ought to be of the 
Observant Friars, &c.* (P. 61.) ■ 


It is mainly on these four letters, of which we have given 
the passages bearing upon the religious* practices of Juana, 
that Mr. Bergenroth founds his conviction of the heretical 
tendencies of Juana. It appears to us to be reasoning of the 
wildest character to conclude that the Princess was a heretic 
merely because she chose to have a confessor to her own 
liking, and because she did not confess on the Day of the 
Assumption. 


* Mr. Bergenroth has evidently here given a wrong termination to a 
Spanish verb which alters the sense. M. Gachard gives the word as it 
should stand. 
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Then follows in the volume a correspondence of King Ferdi¬ 
nand in the years 1507 and* 1508, with his daughter Catherine 
of Aragon, then Princess of Wales, and the Doctor de la Puebla, 
his anmassador in England. This correspondence contains 
some curious information relative to negotiations about which 
hitherto little was known—those which Henry VII. un¬ 
dertook after the death of Philip the Fair to obtain the hand 
of Doha Juana. Henry VII. was then in his forty-seventh 
year, and had been a widower for four years. Doha Juana 
was twenty^cight years of ^e. 

For so avaricious a prince as Henry VII., marriage with 
the Queen of Castile was a tempting prospect; we may con¬ 
clude he had little care whether she were insaue or no, if he 
got her dowry: so he entered into the negotiation with 
great ardour. He was ready even, if necessary, to go to 
Spain for the purpose of i^ accomplishment. Catherine of 
Aragon and the Doctor dQ la Puebla were devoted to him:— 

‘ Certainly,’ wrote the ambassador to his master on April 15th, 1507, 

‘ from what I can understand, there is no king which would more suit 
your Iloyal Highness than the King of England. If the Queen were to 
marry him, wlietkev she be sane or not, I think that having such a 
husband as the King of England, she would sooner recover than with 
any other, and yom: Highness would have the regency sure and undis¬ 
puted. And if her infirmity should prove,incurMe it would be no in¬ 
convenience if die were to live here. For it seems to me that they do 
not mind her infirmity, since I told them that it does not prevent her 
from bearing children.’ (P. 94.) 

He told Ferdinand in a subsequent despatch that the King 
and his council desired extremely the conclusion of the mar¬ 
riage, even though worse things were said of the infirmity of the 
Queen. Catherine of Aragon wrote in the same strain to her 
father. 

Ferdinand was favourable to the views of Henry VII., who 
engaged to guarantee the Spanish King the government of 
Castile, if he espoused the Queen. But Ferdinand was at 
this time in his kingdom of Naples, and he thought that he 
alone could discuss with his daughter so delicate a matter as 
this of the proposed marriage with the King of England. He 
engaged, then, Henry VII., whatever might be the impatience 
of the English King’s desires, to wait for his return to Spain. 

Ferdinand, in fact, did return to Spain, and landed at 
Valentia on thfe 20th July, 1507. In the following month. 
Cardinal Ximenes brought Dona Juana to meet him at Tor¬ 
tola. The interview of father and daughter, after so long a 
separation, says Lafuente, was interestmg and affectionate. 
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They remained a long time in each other’s arms. The Queen 
manuested a sensibility which she, had not evinced since the 
death of her husband. The King was much affected to see the 
altered features, the troubled look, and the neglected attire of 
his daughter. 

A letter of Ferdinand to his ambassador in England informs 
us of the manner in which Juana received the first overtures 
about the marriage from her father:— 

^ You must know/ said the King of Aragon, ‘ that the said Queen 
my daughter still carries aboiit with her the corpse of Philip, her 
late husband. Before I arrived they could never persfuRde her to bury 
Aim, and since my arrival she has declared that she does not wish the 
said corpse to be buried. On account of her health and in order to con» 
tent her I do not contradict her in anything^ nor wish that anything be 
done which could excite her; but I shall endeavour to persuade her by 
degrees to permit the corpse to be bmied. When I arrived she had 
made up her mind that on the anniversary of his death the usual honours 
should be paid to the King her husband, and until (these ceremonies) 
were performed, I did not like to mendon the marriage to her. When 
the ceremonies were over I touched on the matter in order to know 
whether she was inclined to marry, without however mentioning any 
person. She answered that in everything she would do what I advised 
or commanded, but that she begged me not to command her to give an 
answer to my question until the corpse of her husband should he buried. 
That done, said, she would answer me. Considering these circum¬ 
stances I do not urge her until the said corpse shall be buried, because 
I think it would rather produce an unfavourable impression.’ (P. 137.) 

There is nothing in this letter which is not confirmatory of 
the well-known account of Juana’s madness; and two years 
later, in 1509, when Ferdinand had the Princess removed to 
Tordesillas to establish her residence there, the coffin which 
contained the remains of Philip the Fair accompanied her on 
the removal, and it was deposited in a spot in the monastery 
of Santa Clara, so that it should be visible from her windows.* 

All the last part of the documents of this collection of Mr. 
Bergenroth, to the number of eighty, relate to the first six¬ 
teen years of the reign of Charles V. in Spain. The corre- 


* As we have stated, the only way of getting Juana to move at all 
was the attraction of the corpse of her husband. The Marquis of 
Denia writes to Charles V.:—‘ Your Highness also must know that in 
^ case her Highness should undertake the journey, it would be neces- 

* sary to take along with her Highness the corpse of the late King, as 

* that cannot be avoided. The same maimer must be observed as when 
‘ it was brought hither (meaning perliaps the travelling by night). For 

* this purpose I have had repaired the car in which it came, which was 

* out of order; and the mules have to be taken when they are wanted/ 
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spondence begins with a letter of an Aragonese* Mbsen Ferrer* 
written to Cardinal Ximpnes de Cisneros. Ximenes was 
Viceroy of Castile during the absence of Charles* and had 
sent the Bishop of Mallorca to Tordesillas with instructions to 
inquire into the conduct of the persons who had the manage¬ 
ment of the Queen. The Bishop of Mallorca found that the 
Queen had been subjected to such treatment that the Cardinal 
Cisneros ordered further inquiries to be made* and Mosen 
Ferrer was suspended from his office because he was ‘ suspected 
^ of endangeriiig the health and life of her Highness.’ The 
letter of Mbsen Ferrer to Cisneros is one of exculpation; 
and precisely the reverse deductions are to be drawn from 
it to those which Mr. Bergenroth has made. The evidence 
of Mosen Ferrer proves indeed that Ferdinand had re¬ 
quested that his daughter should be treated with kindness and 
leniency, instead of being put to the rack. Mosen Ferrer 
begins by stating that he had enemies and rivals who had made 
lake reports against him, and that greater credence was given 
to their reports than to lus own* and he goes on to say:— 

^ How can your lordship, being well acquainted with, and so perfectly 
knowing the condition and infinnity of the Queen our lady, neverthe¬ 
less believe or think that I committed such a kult as to neglect the 
health and the service of her Highness? 1 have never been in any 
iault or committed any errors towards her. Her Highness having suc¬ 
ceeded in the kingdom of Aragon, where I was bom, who could hope 
to receive greater &voiirs Irom her than I, who am a bom subject of 
these kingdoms and have served her Highness so long and have con¬ 
tinually been in the company of her Higlmess ? But if Ood created her 
8uch as she iSj it is impossible to effect more than His Divine Majesty 
permits and vouchsafes, and the King her lather ^could never do more, 
so that in order that she should not die by ceasing to eat token her will 
was not obeyed^ he had to allow her to have 7ier way to preserve her 
life: * (P. 142.) 


* Mr. Bergenroth has given to the last phrase we have quoted of 
this letter an opposite sense to that which the words really convey; he 
translates le huvo de m<tndar dar cuerda^ by ‘ he had to order that she 
^ should be put to the rack,’ i. e. that the cuerda or torture of the rope 
idiould be applied—a strange way of preserving the life of Juana to put 
her to the rack I In the dictionary of the Spanish Academy will be 
found, dar cuerda, 6 d la cuerda—frase metafisica, Ir dando largas d 
alguno negocio. Negotium sensim differre. In Pineda’s Dictionary ‘ dar 
* cuerda’ is translated ^not to he too pressing' —^in other words, ' to give 
^ rope,’ as we say, bv a similar metaphor. * Los Cordelea ’ was the term 
more commonly ap^ed in Spanish to the rack. With the aid of such 
a mistranslation Mr. Bergenroth concludes that Juana was habitually 
put to the rack! 
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After this letter come letters of Charles V., of the Marquis 
de Denia, of Don Bernardo de Sandoval y Rojas, to whom 
on the 15th of March, 1518, the monarch had confided 
the direction of the household of Dona Juana. There are 
letters also from a confessor of the Queen—Fray Juan de 
Avila—from the infanta do^ Catalina, from Adrien d’Utrecht, 
Cardinal of Tortosa, and from other persons of eminence and 
authority. And moreover, among the most curious documents 
are to be found reports verified before notaries of what took 
place in the interviews between the chiefs of the yevolt of the 
Communidades and the secluded Queen. * 

Of all these documents, the letters of the Marquis de Denia 
and of the friar Juan de Avila alone give us some information 
as to the religious practices of the Queen. It is clear, it must 
be confessed, from these letters that great difficulty was found 
in getting the unfortunate Princess to hear mass, but we 
cannot see anything else in this than another sign of mental 
derangement akin to the other proofs of her mmady, such as 
her refusing to eat, or to dress herself decently, or to sign her 
name. The Marquis wrote, on the 22nd of June 1518, to 
Charles V.: — 

* Concerning mass we are occupied with this subject. Her Highness 
wishes that it ^ould be said in the corridor where your Highness saw 
her, and I wi^ that it should be said in an apartment next to her 
chamber; but in one place or the other mass shall be said soon.’ 
(P. 1C4.) 

On the 13th of September following, Denia writes to his 
master— 

• 

^ From the moment that your Highness has commanded that I should 
see that her Highness might hear mass, I have especially occupied 
myself with this subject, and it has pleased our Lord to order that her 
Highn^ vesterday consented that mass should be said in a chapel 
constructed out of drapery, at the end of a corridor in which your 
Highness saw her Highness. A canopy of black velvet and black 
damask had been erected for this occasion. When her Highness came 
out of her room she prayed at the altar and ipas sprinkled with holy 
water. When the confession began she went down on her knees and 
remained kneeling until it was concluded, when she seated herself. She 
took a book of prayers from the Se^ra Infanta and chanted from it the 
prayers of the cross. When the sacrament was raised and received ^e 
was still on her knees, and chanted Paternosters and Ave Marias so 
loud that they could be heard. When the evangelium and the pax 
were brought to her, her Highness did not take them and ordered them 
to be given to the Se^*a Infanta.* When mass fwas concluded her 

* Evidently a sign of afFection for the Infanta^ as M. G^hard sug¬ 
gests, and not any proof of aversion, as Mr. Bergenroth would have it. 
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Highness returned to her room, and to-day she has heard mass in the 
same manner. With the help of God it must be procured that this be 
continued. None was present at maaa except the priest who said it, the 
guardian and a boy of the chapel. Your Highness ought to give thanks 
to our Lord, for although her Highness is in another disposition than 
your Highness, according to your love and veneration to her, would 
wish, it has pleased God to direct her on the way to His knowledge and 
her Ovation.’ (P. 178.) * 

There are marginal notes written on this letter by the hand 
of the secretary of Charles himself, testifying to the pleasure 
with which the Emperor had received this intelligence, as it is 
clear that he had, as was natural, a desire to know that his 
mother, in spite of her mental ailment, was able to fulfil her 
reli^ous duties. 

Fray Juan de Avila again wrote to Charles I’especting 
the mass on the 12th of September, 1518, which was a great 
event in the household of Tordesillas, * It has pleased the 
‘ divine bounty of God tljat the Queen our lady has heard 
^ mass; ’ and six weeks later, he assures Charles that the 
Queen continued ^ to hear mass with the Seiiora Infanta 
‘ every day on which she did not remain in bed,^ or on which 
some other and evident necessity does not form an excuse,’ 
and she went even, during this holy week in this year, to the 
monastery of Santa Clara, w'here the body of her husband 
reposed. 

We are left without information as to how long the Queen 
continued to hear mass in this quiet fashion. Four jrcars 
later, however, in the month of January 1522, Denia writes a 
letter in which he represents the Queen as growing worse in 
her indisposition t every day, and gives details of conduct suf¬ 
ficiently instructive as to the truth of his statement—among 
other tilings, on Christmas eve she had ordered the altar 

to these symbols on the part of the Queen. The evangelutm and pax 
were habitually offered to the most distinguished royal personage present. 

* Her keeping her bed was one of the whims of her insanity. 

f The common term used in all the letters for the Queen’s derange¬ 
ment was * indieposition ’—^ vndispusicion.* Thus the Marquis of Denia 
wrote to his secretary—health of the Queen is good, but her 
^ other indisposition is not ve^ well during this hot weather. That is 
‘ usually every year the case daring this season, for the hot weather is 
^ unfavourable for her indispositionJ* (P. 169.) M. Gachard gives in 
his paroihlet, an extract from the relazione of the Venetian ambassador, 
Francisco Comer, vho was in Spain from 1517 to 1521. He reports 
thus of Doita Juana, ‘ La madre, che k in Spagna per quanto ho inteso, 
^ h molto mal condizionaia et h per aver poca vita; ed ^ fora d’ ogni 
* Bcntimento et judicio.’ 
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erected in her corridor to be taken away—but since the passage 
containing mention of this contains also worse indications of 
mental derangement, this circumstance cannot be considered 
as anything more than a further indication of Juana’s mental 
malady 

< On Christmas eve 'when n^ins were celebrated in the chapel, riie 
came (out of her room) and took away the Seilora Inianta, who was 
hearing them, and cried out that the altar and all that had been erected 
should be taken away. We led her Highness back with all courtesy 
but with great difficulty. Sometimes she goes to her oorridor which 
has a river aspect and calls upon the people to go and fetch the soldiers 
and the captains who are here that they may kill all the world.’ 
(r. 40C.) 

From the year 1522 to 1531, we learn nothing more from 
these documents of the religious sentiments of the Queen, with 
the exception that in a letter addressed to the Empress Isa¬ 
bella, the wife of Charles V., by the Marquis of Denia, we 
read:— 

‘ To-day I have again spoken with the Queen our lady about her 
confessing. Her Highness Siud to mo that she would do it, but did not 
know anyone belonging to the order of Saint Dominic. I Kiid to her 
Highness that the lato as well as the present provincial are honourable 
men and that she would bo satisfied with cither of them. Her High¬ 
ness told mo to send for him. I shall do so.’ (P. 428.) 

We can in neither of these passages find a trace of anything 
like heresy—of a disordered brain the proofs are manifest 
enough in the first extract. 

Moreover, we must with M. Gachard remember that when 
.Tliana quitted Burgos, two months after the death of Philip 
the Fair, to conduct the remains of her husband to Grenada, 
she attached four bishops and a number of monks of different 
orders to her suite; and she had, before her departure, been 
])rcscnt at a mass in the monastery of the Cartuja de Mira- 
flores, where the body of Philip was deposed ; in every place in 
Avhich she rested she had a religious ser'vioe celebrated for the 
repose of the soul of her husband; and it is not possible to 
imagine that a heretic should have invoked so constant^ the 
prayers of the Church. It is nevertheless true that Juana 
avowed frequently an indifference to Church ceremonies ; but 
why should we attribute this indifference to religious convic¬ 
tions at variance with those of the Catholic Church, when 
another and more reasonable explanation is to be found in the 
mental condition of the Princess ? 

Mr. Bergenroth asserts that the Queen was driven to mad ness 
only towards the end of her long life, and that by cruel treat- 
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ment; but, as we have shown, he has entirely omitted to con¬ 
sider the contemporary evidence on which all historians who 
have occupied themselves with the story have relied. Without 
doubt she had lucid intervals, such as are common in the 
case of all mental derangements; and the Marquis of Denia 
himself confesses that he was astoi^hed at times at the clear¬ 
ness of her way of reasoning; he sa|^ in one place, * The truth 
‘ is, she can talk so as to deceive anybody.’ ‘ La verdad es gue 
* dize palabras gue no ay d guyen no engane' Can it be sup¬ 
posed that jr Princess was in her right mind who made such 
attempts to set out alone from the Castle of Medina del Campo 
as we have mentioned; who caused the coffin in which the 
remains of her husband were enclosed to be opened, and the 
grave-clothes of the corpse to be removed in order that she 
might kiss his feet; who, as long as she dragged after her the 
body of Philip the Fair, performed the same strange act every 
day; who would permit no woman to enter into the church in 
winch the body was depo*sed; who, when the body was once 
carried into a convent, had it removed when she heard the 
convent was one of women and not of men; who refused con¬ 
stantly in the most perilous crises of affairs to affix her signa¬ 
ture to any State document; who at Tordesillas, when her 
will was opposed, rested for days wthout eating, or would 
eat nothing but bread and cheese; .who threw earthenware 
vessels at the heads of her ladies; who neglected all signs of 
cleanliness, went in sordid attire, slept sometimes on the floor 
and sometimes on her bed without changing her clothes for 
days together, and screamed from her windows for soldiers to 
come and kill all the world ? 

During the formidable revolt which is known by the name 
of the revolt of the Comunidades, the chiefs of the comu- 
neros, whose object was to upset the Flemish government of 
Charles V., endeavoured to persuade the people that the 
Queen was perfectly sane:— 

' They spread a rumour,’ wrote the Cardinal de Tortoaa to Charles Y., 
< that the Queen our lady is perfectly sane and as able to command as 
the Queen Dofia Isabel, her mother of glorious memory was. They do 
not conceal that it is their intention to persuade the whole people that 
the orders of your Majesty ought not to be obeyed or executed, but 
only those of the Queen your mother.’ 

The revolt, in fact, was carried on in the name of the Queen, 
and Juan de Pr,dilla, Juan Bravo, Juan Laputa, and Louis 
Quintanilla, its chiefs, had interviews with Juana; but it does 
not appear that they were convinced of the truth of their 
own assertions—on the contrary, they declare in the following 
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important docnment, that the state of health—that is, madness 
—of the Queen, was the source of the calamities of the country. 
The general Junta of the insurrection, after their interview 
with 3ie Queen, wrote to the town of Valladolid:— 

* Very Magnificent Senores.—As is notorious to all, the root and 
beginning of all the evils and injuries which these kingdoms have re¬ 
ceived, 1^ been the want of nealth in the person of the Queen our 
lady, which in conjunction with the tender age of the King our lord, 
her son, was the cause and occasion for placing the government of these 
kingdoms in the hands of strangers, by whom they have been ruthlessly 
pltmdered and tyrannised over to the great prejudice of their Majesties 
and with great injury individual and general. We the Procuradores of 
the kingdom, who are assembled in order to remedy the said injuries, 
through the grace of God, decided that the first measure we could and 
ought to take, was to go to this town of Tordesillas and to present our¬ 
selves to our Queen and lady for two reasons: viz., first, that the 
Junta may be assembled in her royal ^lace showing her that respect 
and obedience which are due to her royal person; to give her an 
account of all the said injuries, and to ask her Highness that she be 
pleased to approve what shall be decided upon for their remedy. The 
other reason is to procure by all means in our power the health of her 
Highness, in which consists, as we firmly believe, the remedy of all 
our present troubles. For that purpose we send for all ike most famous 
and excellent physicians in these kingdoms.^ (P. 253.) 

We omit to give the i;est of the document, but can it be 
doubted that if the Junta after the interview had been able in 
any way to declare their belief in the sanity of the Queen, 
they would have done so in this address ? Indeed the Cardinal 
of Tortosa states in a despatch to Charles:— 

^ The captains who have been many days in Tordesillas, according to 
what certmn persons have told me, who have heard it from the captains 
themselves, know veiy well that the Queen is not sane.' (P. 289.) 

The Cardinal on another occasion, when he is urging that 
Charles should himself come and by his personal auwority 
appease the troubles of Spain, uses the argument that the 
Emperor’s own mother was suffering from the treatment to 
which she was subjected at the hands of the revolutionary 
Junta, and writes as follows:— 

^ The state of these kingdoms is such that if the danger of losing 
them does not induce your Highness to come soon and pacify them, 
your Highness ought to do so from compassion for the Queen our lady. 
Do not forget that she is your mother. In fact 1 am afraid she will die 
if she is not soon liberate from the power and hanefe of (the Junta). 
Since they have driven away the Marquis and Marchioness (of Denia, 
her attenaants), she does not go to bed nor does she take her meals 
regularly, but preserves and keeps near her cold meats which are spoilt 
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and rotten- Your Majesty may believe that her Highness has never 
been in so bad a disposition os now.’ (Pp. 265, 266.) 

The passage of this despatch has all the sincerity of trath 
about it; the insanity of the Queen-mother had been rendered 
worse by the derangement which her habits had suffered while 
in the hands of the insurgents, and under the influence of the 
excitement to which she was subjected. 

On a subsequent occasion the Cardinal writes sarcastic 
cally:— 

* The affairs in Tordesillas take such a turn, and the Junta discusses 
so much the health of the Queen our lady, that they have taken from 
her all the women vrho had been appointed for her royal service. Thus 
it seems they wish entirely to punish her. And as I have already 
written to your Majesty, her Highness is now worse than ever before. 
It is the greatest pity in the world.’ (P. 209.) 

Nevertheless, the unfortunate Queen had, on the first occu¬ 
pation of Tordesillas by the insurgents, shown for one in her 
state an astonishing vigour and capacity of mind. It was 
during her first interview with the chiefs of the revolutionary 
party, that she learned for the first time that Ferdinand was 
dead; the fact having hitherto been concealed from her, be¬ 
cause it was conceived that she would be more amenable to the 
restraint imder which she was placed, if she imagined it was 
exercised in the name of her father rather than in that of her 
son. Notwithstanding the sudden discovery that her son 
Charles was exercising the royal authority, and that the revolt 
was made in her oym name, she appears to have been willing 
to be looked on as a mediator between the two parties. At 
the beginning of the outbreak, the insimgents asked the 
Queen for orders. The Cardinal writes:— 

^Thoy have during these tumults and disorders often asked the 
Queen to give orders. Her Highness has answered with j^rudcncc in 
some respects, although she added some things from which it is easy to 
understand that her Highness is not entirely sane.’ (P. 209.) 

The great end of the insurgents was’to get the Queen’s sig> 
nature—this she steadfastly refused to give them. One symp¬ 
tom in fact of her deranged iuteUect, as we have stated, was 
that she never would sign anything; besides which, she had been 
instructed by the part^ of Charles not to sign any x>aper pre¬ 
sented to her by the insurgents. It is impossible to say, of 
course, which motive prevailed; but it was in vain that Jnan 
Padilla and the rest went down on their knees before her with 
pen and paper in hand, and threatened to keep herself and the 
Infanta Catalina without food till she had signed—she refused 
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to put her name to any document emanating from the insurgent 
party, even as she refused aftcrwavds to put her name to a 
paper which the Admiral of Castile put into her hands, tolling 
her it woiild save the kingdom; no argument can be drawn in 
favour of her desires, one way or the other. Nevertheless, on 
one occasion she nerved herself to address the Junta in a speech 
of some length, of which a report is given in a document drawn 
up by the Junta itself. It certainly shows that the Princess 
enjoyed during this moment a lucid interval of great clearness; 
but we cannot find in it any trace of the * higher intellectual 
‘ power than the common average,’ which Mr. Bergenroth dis¬ 
covers there. What is clear, however, is, that she showed no 
signs of resentment at her confinement, although she said she 
could not imagine why King Ferdinand had ordered her to be 
shut up; and that she responded on all occasions that she 
would not be put at enmity witlf her son Charles. ‘ Do not 
‘ disunite me from my son,’ she said on one occasion; ‘ all that 
‘is mine belongs to him, and he will take good care of it.’ 
(P. 344.) 

It remains to examine whether there arc any grounds for the 
accusations which Mr. Bergenroth brings against Charles V. 
of having behaved in any way as an unnatural son, or of 
having countenanced the use of torture towards his mother. 
Our conclusions on this point arc also precisely the opposite of 
those of Mr. Bergenroth. If Juana was subjected to restraint 
as a lunatic, it appears to us that the restraint she was sub¬ 
jected to was as light as possible, especially when we consider 
that mild treatment of lunatics is an invention of our own time. 
Juana appears to have been violent and obstinate; besides the 
Marquis, she had twelve women to watch over her; and though 
she remained sometimes for days together without undressing, 
as well as not eating, and gave way to acts of violence of an 
unmistakable character, there is no shadow of proof that any 
force was ever applied towards her. Her habit of not undress¬ 
ing, and lying for days in her bed together^ became at last abso¬ 
lutely filthy; the Marquis of Denia, it is true, said more than 
once, that if he were permitted to use force towards her High¬ 
ness it might be better for her health, but there is no proof that 
such permission was ever given. Amid all the cares of state, 
Charles V. found time to read all the reports drawn up about 
the state of his mother’s health, and to rejdy to them ; and it 
appears that after he became married, the Empress frequently 
^charged this duty, and wc have proof from one letter in this 
volume that she came at least once to see her unhappy mother- 
in-law—the probability is that she did so frequently. Besides 
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as we have sai<l> whenever affairs of state brought 
Charles to Castile, he neter failed to pay a visit to the poor 
lunatio of Tordesillas. 

* Marquis my cousin/ writes Charles on April 19, 1518, have 
seen your letters of the 6th and 15th of the present month. I thank 
you, and consider all you have done and are doing there as for my good 
and I approve it. I am veiy glad that the disposition and the health of 
the Ca^olic Queen my lady improve every day. May it please our 
Lord tliat she continue as she should, and *as 1 wish. Where you and 
the Marques^ are, nothing less can be expected, and therefore I ask you 
and chaise you to have always special care of the health and good 
entertainment of the royal person of her HighTuss^ as I know you vnlL 
Considering the reasons which you mention, I think you were right 
not to permit her to go out, and as for your conversations with her 
Highness he cautious to answer in a becoming manner^ and since the 
affSrs of her Highness are of such a kind as you know, you must not 
consent that any of the women or any other person be present when 
she speaks to you about them, nor ought you to speak or write anything 
concerning her Highness to any other person except to me, and always 
send your letters by messengers sure to be proper, and although it is 
superfluous to tell this to a person so wise and so desirous of our service 
as yourself, I nevertheless tell you because the case is so delicate and of 
so much importance to me. I write to the most illustrious In&nta my 
sister telling her to follow in all things your advice and that of the 
Marchioness. As for her dresses the Marchioness may make a list of 
what appears necessary and send it to me. I shall provide for it at 
once. From Arandau on the Duero, 19th of April, *518. 

‘ I the King.’ (P. 156.) 

The letters quoted in the commencement of this document, 
which would be explanatory of certain pass^es in it, are not to 
be found in this collection. Kevertheless it would be difficult 
to see anything in these expressions beyoud on earnest solici¬ 
tude on the part of the Emperor for the good treatment of his 
mother; and our impression from consideration of the whole 
correspondence is that the Marquis of Denia was a careful, 
considerate, and honourable servant both of Charles and the 
unhappy lady under his care, and that the Emperor esteemed 
him as such most hi^{lil;y. 

As to the seclusion in which the Queen was kept, if there 
are reasons for the seclusion of ordinary lunatics, are not 
there greater in the case of a sovereign, and more especially 
of suw a sovereign and such a lunatic as Juana? Was 
George III. allowed to walk about freely in public, and was 
no restraint usbd towards him? Could it be expected that 
a monarch such as Charles Y« would like to have the spec¬ 
tacle of a lunatic mother paraded before his subjects, and tffis 
the more if in her fits of lunacy she was in the hsihit of treat- 
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ing with disrespect the ceremonies of the Church, and 
screaming out violently commands of insanity to persons in the 
street ? and if she had a wild disordered look, and went in 
filthy attire, decency alone required her seclusion. As for the 
imputation which Mr. Bergenroth has endeavoured to fix upon 
Charles V. of having by silence countenanced a suggestion of 
torture, such imputation is founded entirely upon Mr. Bergen- 
roth’s incorrect translation of the Spanish, and his own mis¬ 
taken conception of the facts. We will quote the passage of 
the letter upon which Mr. Bergenroth relies, pre^using that 
on various occasions there had been a question of changing the 
Queen’s residence from Tordesillas to Arevalo, since the latter 
was a more healthy and convenient town. The Marquis of 
Denia wrote to Charles to advise that the change should be 
made; but knowing the nature of the Queen’s madness, he 
adds:— • 

* Your Majesty may take it for granted^ that this cannot be done with 
the consent of her Highness. For as she refuses to do anything required 
for her life^ and does exactly the contrary, I do not know how she can 
consent to this. And in truth if in many things your Majesty were 
to use force {hazer premia) it would serve God and do her Highness 
herself sendee and benefit, since the persons who are in the disposition 
of her Highness (i. o. lunatics), stand in need of this. Already the 
Queen, grandmother of your Majesty, served and treated in this way 
the Queen our lady her daughter. Your Majesty may do what seems 
best in this case. 

‘ The manner in which the removal of her Highness from here diould 
be effected seems to me to be this, Hirst of all^ means of persuasion 
ought to he employed in order to see whether her Highness would do 
it of her own will, and if that does not sufiice, the President of the 
Council ought to come witli an order from your Majesty to all the per¬ 
sons who are here. He is to take her Highness, to put her by night 
into a litter and cany her without stopping to Arevalo. I say the 
President because I know that he would perform according to the letter 
this and anything else yoiir Majesty may command. Two or three 
councillors should also come with him, tliat it may seem as though it 
were done with the consent of the whole council 4 nd the whole kingdom. 
I shall keep everything ready, but as I am to remain in the service 
of her Highness it would be inconvenient for me to take part openly in 
this affair^ because I should thus be much disliked by her Highness.’ 
(P. 405.) 

The words upon which Mr. Bergenroth relies to ^ove that 
Juana was put to the torture are hazer premia. They will 
not bear that signification: premia means eompulsion, not 
physical pressure. The whole passage proves that the advice 
of the Marquis of Denia simply was that if the Queen would 
not consent to quit Tordesillas, she should be taken by 
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foxce, and be put by main strength into her litter. He justi¬ 
fies this advice by stating that Isabella, the Queen’s mother, 
had frequently used coercive measures toAvards her daughter; 
and it is probable indeed that these coercive measures were 
used towards her in the very outbreak of her madness. More¬ 
over, the Marquis of Denia did not wish himself to have any¬ 
thing to do with this forcible removal, because he would fall 
into her Highness’s bad graces—a proof indeed that he was 
not accustomed to have recourse to such measures.' 

• Mr. Bergenroth, who seems determined to go on crescendo, 
says the treatment of Queen Juana after her intervicAv with the 
comuneros Avas worse than before. For this statement there is 
no evidence Avhatever. We only knoAv that she lived on for 
five and thirty years, and tliat her hallucinations, sullenness, 
obstinacy, and outbursts of temper increased as she drcAv 
nearer to her end. She believed that she was possessed by 
evil spirits and that she saAV a great cat lacerating the souls of 
Ferdinand and Philij) the'Fair. Her existence became at last 
something more wretched and loathsome than that of any 
animal; for weeks and months she would not leave her bed, so 
it may be imagined into what a state she fell. After her 
daughter Catalina was taken away from her to be Queen of 
Portugal, she lived neai’ly quite alone, as to her family, with 
the exception of the occasional visits .of the Emperor. 

The manner in which the insane (iueen expired at the 
age of seventy-five, has been portrayed by Mr. Bergenroth 
in a fashion to suit his own unfounded theory, and the 
report of the priest Avho attended her in her last moments 
and administered the last sacrament to her, is ])ervertcd en¬ 
tirely fTOm its real significance by a mistranslation of the 
Spanish. 

In .^ril 1556, while Charles was meditating his -abdica¬ 
tion in Flanders, and his daughter Juana Avas at the head of 
affairs in Spain, it became apparent that the unhappy mad 
lady at Toidesillas ^was near to die. Mr. Bergenroth allows 
that she might then have been mad—driven’ mad—and, he 
adds, she might have been permitted to die.in peace, but the 
honour (others might say the religious feeling and the filial 
affection) of the Imperial family required that Queen Juana 
should not depart Avitliout receiving the Holy Sacrament. 

* Stormy scenes took place in the interior of the old palace; 

* screams werc^ heard in the neighbourhood.’ Were those 
strange scenes and those screams of which Mr. Bergenroth 
speaks tl^ mere displays of some last paroxysm of insanity— 
of visions, perhaps, of the great cat lacerating the souls of 
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Ferdinand and of Philip?—or were they brought about by 
attempting to force the sacrament down the throat of the mad 
and ^ng Queen? One might infer that Mr. Bergenroth’s 
opinion was the latter. He then proceeds to quote the account 
of Fray Domingo de Soto, who was summoned to Tordesillas 
to confess the Queen, and arrived there on the morning of 
the 11th of April. He had a long conversation with Juana 
‘ without witnesses/ adds Mr. Bergenroth, as if the case were 
remarkable for a confessor to see his penitent alone. Fray 
Domingo de Soto wrote the same day to Juan Yaequez) who 
was then chief Secretary of State in Spain, his report of the 
state of her Highness. She was evidently sinking fast. In h is 
letter was the following passage, of which Mr. Bergenroth has 
quite mistaken the sense : 

‘ And then I remained with her Highness alone a considerable time, 
and surely, blessed be our Lord, she spoke words to me which have con¬ 
soled me; but her Highness is not in a condition to take the sacrament 
of the Eucharist, yet ^e sacrament of the extreme unction (being not so 
grave a matter as the other), I think may be given to her, even though 
we should wait till she has less discernment, for that sacrament does not 
require so much; and we believe her Highness with the discernment 
she now has would not submit to it (that is, to taking the sacrament of 
extreme imction alone without the Eucharist), from motives of dignity 
(or decency), (since her understanding is now so good that she would 
desire both sacraments—and" I do not think she can properly receive 
both), I think she will not survive the night.’* (P. Iviii.) 

The Queen took the sacrament at an advanced period of 
the night, atfd on Good Friday, the 12th of April, between 
five and six in the morning, she expired, ‘ thanking our Lord 
‘ that her life was at an end, and recommending her soul to 
‘ him.’ Sandoval says her last words were ‘ Jesus Christ 
* crucified be with me.’ 

Such was the end of Juana la LocUy and our readers are 
now in a condition to judge whether, with all our obh'gations 
to Mr. Bergenroth as a collector of documents, we should be 
justified in placing confidence in him as an expounder of their 
true import. 


* The words in brackets we have added to complete the sense. Mr, 
Bergenroth, besides other mistranslations, translates aunque, even though, 
by however, and so alters the sense of the whole passage. 
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Abt. III. — Traite des ImpdtSf considirh sous le rapport 
historique, iconomique et politique, en France et d Vktranger, 
Par M. Esquikou de Pakieu, Vice-Pr4sident du Conseil 
d’£tat, Membre de I’ln^titut Imperial de France, etc. 2nd 
ed. 4 vols. 8vo. Paris; 1866. 

A X eminent G-erman writer on Finance has observed that it 
would ,be difficult to discover'in the whole domain of 
political ec6nomy a topic more generally misunderstood, more 
disfigured by fake views, more distorted by a partial study, 
than that of Taxation. This remark is entitled to the more 
weight and authority as it proceeds from a country where, for 
the last century and a half, the principles of financial and 
fiscal science, included undeu* the term Cameral-Wissenschaft, 
have constituted part of the academic curriculum in several 
universities. In France rand England, where there is less 
special teaching of this kind than in Germany, most of the 
recent treatises on the history and theory of taxation are 
deficient in breadth of treatment. Their illustrations are en¬ 
tirely local where they ought to be general. A statesman of 
the present day is unable to bound his horizon, even if he 
wished it, by the frontiers of his own country. The ever¬ 
growing tendency to more intimate association of neighbouring 
nations, and to a closer assimilation in their respective ad¬ 
ministrative conditions, renders a comparison of the principles 
and practice guiding their various systems of taxation of great 
importance to all of them. Hence the utility of such mono¬ 
graphs on the branches into which these systems are divided, 
as have proceeded from the researches of M. de Parieu. His 
‘ Traite des Impdts ’ deserves to rank as one of the most sue* 
cessful attempts yet made to investigate taxation, in its dbetrine, 
its history, and its practice; it is written in a calm and philo¬ 
sophical spirit, and, so far as the vastness of the subject will 
admit, in a manne? which is sufficiently exhaustive without 
being tediously difiuse. In the two thousand pages of these 
volumes wiU to found a rich store of information and of facts, 
and many valuable statistics. Conscious that the very elabo¬ 
rateness of the work would deter some readers from approach¬ 
ing it, the aphorism of Seneca, ‘ Longum iter est per prsscepta, 

‘ breve et efficax per exempla,’ has been appropriately chosen as 
an epigraph. * 

M. de Parieu brings to his task qualifications of the highest 
order. The theory and the legislative and practical principles 
of French taxation have long been familiar to him in his 
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poaitions as Deputy for his native department of Le Cantal, 
President of its Conseil G6n4ral, Minister of Education and 
Relinon under the Republic of 1848, and Vice-President of 
the Council of State and President of some of its sections 
under the Empire. More recently still, M. de Parieu has 
accepted office, in the Ollivier Ministry, as President of the 
Council of State. The friends of progress may look with con¬ 
fidence to his advocacy, in the Cabinet, of liberal and eq[uitable 
adjustments of the burden of taxation. To this subject, and to 
that of international coinage. He has devoted untinhg attention 
and research ; and they can scarcely fail to continue to be the 
leading objects of his political career. An extensive acquaint¬ 
ance with foreign languages, writers and statesmen, has afforded 
him the opportunity of treating his subject from an enlarged 
and cosmopolitan point of view; a^d, under the leading heads of 
taxes upon persons, riches, luxuries, consumption, and deeds 
or instruments, all kinds of imperial,igeneralj provincial, county 
and local rates in varioiis parts of the world are discussed with 
much patience and research. At the same time the general 
scope of the inquiry is rather into the history of particular 
taxes than into that of various systems of taxation. 

If the support of government in its crudest form of admi¬ 
nistration and protection were the sole object for which the 
contributions of the subjefcts of a state were required, a perfect 
system of equitable burdens upon each of them might probably 
be attained by an application of the first of the four celebrated 
maxims of Adam Smith, namely, that the contributions should 
be in proportion to the revenue which each subject enjoys 
under me protection of the state. But, in the march of later 
civilisation, the vast and daily augmenting increase in the 
budgets of nearly all countries, for public education, public 
works, the administration of railways and roads; the promotion 
of navigation, agriculture, trade, industry, and the fine arts; 
the business of savings’ banks, annuities, and friendly socie¬ 
ties ; government insurance, telegraphs, and other enterprises; 
all mark the progressive interference of the State in the social 
wants and concerns, physical and moral, of the people. All 
this renders the problem of right or wrong, and of compara¬ 
tively better or worse systems of taxation, one of exceeding 
difficulty, delicacy, and uncertainty. We may well pause to 
consider whether Angillon was not well founded in his appre¬ 
hension of the abuses to which this dispositicAi to extend the 
purview of public expenditure may ultimately tend. The 
increase of taxation may easily, he observed, become excessive 
through the desire to govern too much, and through the vain 
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illusion of establishing state wealth by vast enterprises. 
Hence it comes that in mofit countries financial administration 
has not yet attained to conditions of success based upon fixed 
principles, and that it is but an empirical art, an induction, 
adapted to the circumstances of each case. 

The very terms * direct ’ and ‘ indirect ’ taxation have a dif¬ 
ferent signification in the writings of various authors and in 
the language of the statesmen and le^slatures of their respec¬ 
tive countries. M. de Parieu has found it necessary to adopt 
a fresh classification of his own, namely, five leading categories 
of—(1) Taxes upon persons, or poll taxes; (2) Taxes upon 
wealth, or upon the possession of capital and income; (3) 
Taxes upon luxuries (jouissances)', (4) Taxes uran con¬ 
sumption ; (5) Taxes upon legal instruments (stamp^. 

One of the most interesting subjects of inquiry is the ex¬ 
pediency, or the contrary, of graduation in sedes of taxation, 
rising by progressive step% from the poor to the rich. Ancient 
Athens adopted a graduated income-tax. In medissval times 
the Florentine Bepublic and some of the German states fol¬ 
lowed a plan of the same kind. We find the same thing in 
England (to a certain extent) under the temporary provisions 
of Pitt’s income-tax. In France, Montesquieu, Bousseau, and 
Bernardin de St. Pierre have written with a certain degree of 
approval of it, and, in more recent times, Montyon and Say. 
But all these writers stop short of recommending its application 
to the full extent of the principle. In practice, any ivide scheme 
of graduation has uniformly fallen through. Such was the fate 
of the decree of the National Convention of March 18, 1793, 
establishing a graduated scale upon landed and personal pro¬ 
perty, a plan revived, upon paper at least, by the socialists of 
1848. But nevertheless, in certain special taxes, the objections 
to a progressive scale fail to hold good. For example, the 
impSt mobilier in France since 1832 has been assessed in that 
fashion in certain towns, including Paris. M. L4on Faucher 
proposed in 1848 the generalisation of this method of levying 
the impot mobilier. The principle appears to have had its rise 
in the Constituent Assembly in 1789, on the assumption that 
a tenant paying a rent of 200 livres (or about 197 francs 
64 centimes in modem currency) might reasonably be rated at 
an income of about double the amount, and that the proportion 
augmented with larger rentals; so that, for example, a rental 
of 12,000 livreu denoted an average income of twelve times 
that amount. The upshot of this theory was the law of January 
18, 1791, regulating the personal tax upon the rents paid. 

M. do Parieu recognises, and to me fullest extent, the 
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cardinal principle that equity of taxation depends entirely 
upon the proportion of the sums levied to the means of the 
taxpayer. Nevertheless, after probably the widest survey of 
the wnole question hitherto made by any modern statesman, 
he comes to the conclusion that almost the whole of the system 
of ascending ratios of contribution now in use in civilised coun¬ 
tries does not depend upon any true general proportion, but 
rather upon a large number of special proportions measured 
upon bases which are but slightly consistent with each other. 
The same remark may be made with at least equql truth with 
reference to the prodigious anomalies and inequalities of rating 
and taxation in tiiis country. Taking for example the system 

of French taxation, M. de Parieu puts the follo^ving questions. 

% 

^ (1.) Does the land-tax rest upon any other proportion than that 
which results from the revenue of the estate, without taking into ac¬ 
count either the revenue from moveafile properly, or the debts which 
encumber the contributor’s resources ? 

‘ (2.) Is the tax upon moveable property graduated upon any other 
basis than the rental ? 

* (8.) Is the tax upon doors and windows other than simp!}’- propor¬ 
tional to the air brc£ithed and light admitted to the houses under cer¬ 
tain given conditions? 

‘ (4.) Is the registration duty based upon any other element than the 
capital, the circidation of which is confirmed by sundry acts? And, 
when it is levied upon successions, is it not proportional to the fortuitous 
and unforeseen duration of life ? 

‘ (5.) Does the tax upon licenses concern anything except industrial 
and commercial profits, and has it not in view the exercise of the occu¬ 
pation, rather than the advantage drawn from it ? 

‘ (6.) Do taxes on articles of consumption bear upon the community 
according to any other proportion tlian the mere quantity of taxable 
articles appropriated to use ? 

‘(7.) Does not the labour rate (Vimpot des prestations en nature) 
exclusively depend upon the quantities of laboiuing hands, draught 
animals, and vehicles in the possession of the taxpayers ? ’ * 

Theoretically, M. de Parieu sees some particles of truth in 
Emile de Girardin’s exclamation, ^ A sifigular system is this 
^ collection of wheelwork (of taxation), where observation and 
'science have taken no part, where empiricism and expe- 
' diency have done every thing.’ f M. de Girardin, in another 
passage, refers, in his accustomed biting style, to the French 
system of taxation as ' a fabric of contradictions, injustice, and 

~ - - j 

* The communal roads in France are still made and maintained by a 
labour rate levied in kind, which is a sort of corrA. 

f Vide 'Le Socialisme et ITmpot,’ p. 101. 
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* inequalitleB.’ This is an indirect attack upon the principles 
of taxation in the rest of the civilised world, from which 
France, at least in the estimation of one of her statesmen, 
does not differ very widely; and M. de Faiieu has framed a 
Sufficiently satisfactory answer in his argument that, if legis¬ 
lators have not succeeded in reconciling the general propor¬ 
tion of taxation to tlie fortunes of taxpayers, they have, at 
least, attained to the establishment of a proportion between 
particular branches of those fortunes; and, it' they have not, 
as a general,rule, been able to reach these branches universally, 
they have, at least, b'een able to deal with the mmority of them. 

The expense of the collection of taxes, i.e./the published 
differences between gross and net receipts, vanes, more than 
might be expected, in various countries. Geographical position 
and extent of frontier have much to do with this, although the 
more potent cause is the natilre of the source of revenue and 
the number of persons necessarily employed in its collection. 
It may be stated, that the* getting in of the national revenue 
of France costs considerably more in proportion than that of 
Great Britain, and that whilst we spend m the process about 
8 per cent., our neighbour spends lOJ per cent. 

Fngland is alleged to be the first country of higher civilisa¬ 
tion which abandoned the poll-tax. It would appear that it does 
not exist in modern, although it did. in ancient, China; and 
that in Turkey it is retained as applicable to rayahs only, but 
in Turkey the harateh was imposed as an equivalent to mili¬ 
tary service, from which the rayahs were exempt.* Holland 
has abolished the tax, but in Sweden it is 'still continued. In 
Bussia it has continued from time immemorial, so far as the 
peasantry and inferior classes of the community are concerned. 
But, it is stated, that most of the Bussian villages divide 
amongst themselves, in proportion to the fortune and in¬ 
come of each of their members, the total q^uota at which they 
are assessed for their number of male mhabitants. Thus 


the poll-tax is virtually converted into an income and property 
tax. The village is responsible to the imperial government, 
and, in the general operation of the tax, we may observe a 
par^lel with the village tenures of some parts of India in the 
distribution and mode of payment of the land-tax. In the 
German states a poll-tax has long existed. The uniform per¬ 
sonal tax has frequently been accompanied by a dara-tax. 
Austria has, hoA^ever, abolished it in her German dominions, 
although in Hungary there still exists a graduated poll-tax. 
But, M. de Parieu observes, of all the modem European 
countries Prussia has made use, on the largest scale, of a per- 
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Bonal poll-tax, carried to its highest de^ee of importance 
through the combinations which identify it with the various 
degrees of wealth. She has also added to it an income-tax, 
as a kind of complement to an already complicated organisation. 
In Southern Europe, systems of personal taxation have existed 
from very early times. Although France raises a less sum 
than Prussia from this source, the amount is important, gener¬ 
ally not less than 15 million francs. In former days it was 
sometimes uniform as a poll-tax, at other times graduated as a 
capitation class-tax. Under the Neckar ministry it figured for 
upwards of 42 million livrcs. An almost fixed rale of capita¬ 
tion was introduced after the Revolution. A personal tax, of 
the value of three days’ work, was included in the system of 
personal and moveable contributions voted in 1791. This was 
immediately subjected to various modifications. In 1797 it was 
enacted that the personal quota might vary from 30 sous to 120 
francs, and was to be assessed by a jury. More recent French 
legislation on the personal tax is the law of 2lst April, 1832. 
It fixes the tax at the value of three days’ labour. The value 
per diem is determined according to the local circumstances of 
each department and commune, by the Conseil General upon 
the proposition of the Prefect. It can neither be under 50 
centimes, nor above one franc and a half a day. This personal 
contribution is due from, every French inhabitant, and every 
foreigner, of either sex, enjoying legal rights, and not a pauper. 
Even persons under age and who have sufficient means of exist¬ 
ence are not exempted from their quotas. The number of 
payers of the tax, amounting to 14,762,293 francs in 1866, 
was 7,799,792, so that the average tax per head is about 1 
franc 90 centimes. France stands almost alone in the retention 
of a nearly fixed and uniform poll-tax, which has elsewhere 
eithec been abolished altogether, or else been modified into a 
species of graduated property tax by nations of the Teutonic 
race. It is almost superfluous to remark that this is a form of 
taxation from which the people of this country are wholly 
exempt. * 

Of all the taxes on wealth, the land-tax is not only the most 
ancient and universal, but is also, amongst the nations which 
have no income or property tax, the most important of all 
taxes. In England the influence of a territorial aristocracy, 
always in a majority in both houses of Parliament—the Chambre 
des Pairs (Peres') and the Chambre des Fils, as was once wittily 
observed by a fore^ner who found so many oT the sons of tiie 
aristocracy in the Commons—gradually reduced the burden of 
the land-tax, comparatively with other taxes, from 40 per cent. 
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the firhole annual amount raised by taxation in the time of 
William end Mary, to 23, cent, of the amount so raised 
under the administration of Walpole, and to 8 per cent, under 
that of Pitt in 1798, when the tax was made permanent, and 
redeemable on fixed terms. There is no doubt that in those 
portions of the last and present centuries in which there was 
no property or income tax, the landed interests in Cngland 
enjoyed greater comparative immunity from taxation, as com¬ 
parer with the charge upon other class interests in the United 
Kingdom, than the landed proprietors of the continent of 
Europe. But the income-tax, to which the British public has 
become accustomed as one of the normal conditions of its fiscal 
system through the repeated acquiescence of Parliament since 
the tax was first reimposed by Sir B. Peel in 1842, has gone 
far to remedy the inequality that formerly favoured the owners 
of land. The schedules of 4:his tax impinge on all classes of 
income, except those that are within the limit of exemption as 
scarcely removing their proprietors &om poverty. ,To the 
income-tax is at least due this great merit, that the vastly 
augmented landlord’s profits, which have raised great incomes 
to double and threefold what they were early in the century, 
have thereby been brought to bear a more equitable shase 
than formerly of the national burden of taxation. 

M. de Parieu’s volumes comprise a repertory of facts con¬ 
nected with the incidence of the land-tax in its sundry forms 
of permanent or variable levy in various countries. The ac¬ 
count he gives of the land-tax system in France, and of its 
principles in estimating the several classes of property, is 
minute and possesses a real interest. Our space will omy admit 
of a few gleanings from this rich field of information upon 
probably the most complex departmout of French fiscal ad¬ 
ministration. 

The great desideratum during the last fifty years has been a 
more correct survey or cadastre. Many were the projects for 
its preparation in a revised form, l^ce during the reign 
of Loms-Philippe, fiamely in 1837 and 1846, was it discussed 
in projects sul^tted to the Conseils G4n4raux of the depart¬ 
ments. It was then proposed to give thirty years’ duration to 
the new valuations to be carried into effect by means of a revised 
survey. The Bevolution of 1848 stemped these projects, or 
rather it diverted them into another form. The government 
of IMnce Louis Napoleon, in 1851, adopted a resolution that 
the needful measures should be taken ton proceeding with a 
new valuation of territorial incomes. This led to an inquiry 
showing that the proportion borne by the land-tax to the net 
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revenue varied between the extreme proportions of 3*74 snd 
9'07 per cent. The average for the wh(de of France was 
6*06 per cent, upon a territorial income of 2,645 million fmncs. 
A return made ten years later, namely in 1861, brings the 
valuation to 3,216 million francs, but this estimate is not con¬ 
sidered so trustworthy as the former one. The accurate survey 
still remains, as much as ever, unattempted, and the more im¬ 
portant question, whether the land-tax is to have a fixed or a 
variable diaracter giveh to it, is still undecided. 

In May 1869, an animated discussion took place in the 
legislative body upon the equalisation of the land-tax. Opi¬ 
nions favourable to that principle were expressed in an able 
speech by M. de Parieu the elder, deputy for the Cantal 
and father of the author of tlie work which is the subject of 
this article. The president of the Budget Commission spoke 
against it, and the whole questioir was finally reserved by the 
government commissioner, M. Vuitry. More recently the 
subject of the cadastre was discussed'in the Senate, at its sitting 
of April 6, 1866. It would appear that whilst the usefulness 
of a revised survey is generally admitted, the expenses it would 
entail stop the action of the government. The expense of the 
existing survey, which, it seems, took no less than forty- 
two years to accomplish (i. e. from 1808 to 1850), amounted 
to the vast sum of abou^ 150 million francs, or 6 millions of 
pounds sterling. It should be noted that the budget of France 
for the year 1867 estimated the year’s produce of the land-tax 
at a total of 305,154,568 francs, or about 12^ mill ion pounds 
sterling for the year. 

A tax upon estates held in mortmain was established in 
France in 1849. According to the report then made to the 
Legislative Assembly by M. Gi*6vy, the estates so held com¬ 
prised, at that date, a tenth part of the taxable surface of 
France, whilst the income therefrom was only one thirty-first 
part. 

In Bussia there is an absence of direct taxation upon land, 
although in emergencies an income-tax has been resorted to. 
Its incidence has, however, only occasionally been general. It 
has more frequently been restncted to localities. 

In the general result it may be remarked that there is a 
sort of alternation in the existence of a land-tax in most 
nations, sometimes excluding, and at other times concurring 
with, some general tax upon property and incpme. The ord^ 
nary tendency of the twb taxes is to replace each other redi- 
procally, and for the one to exclude the olher. In the ease 
of land-tax—as, for instance, that of Great Britain—the most 
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politic course, provided the amount of it be small, is to allow 
of its redemption and to establish a general income-tax, as was 
done by Mr. Pitt in 1798*.* 

Industrial, commercial, and professional incomes, as a quarry 
for taxation to fly its hawks at, are of more modern growth 
than the other sources of property. Schedule D of the British 
income-tax was, however, anticipated in the license-taxes of the 
Boman emperors, in the Florentine and Venetian republics 
during the fifteenth century, and in Sweden, Switzerland, &c., 
during the sixteenth century. In India Oind China such a tax 
has also subsisted from remote antiquity. 

The history of taxation by trade-licenses (the impCt des pa- 
tentes,or the equivalent of Schedule D, in France) is particularly 
complicated. Our space restricts us to observing that it figures 
for nearly 95 million francs in the budget for 1867, and that 
in 1857 there were no les» than 270 individuals or societies 
paying as high a license-tax as 2,500 francs or upwards, whilst 
m 1866 the number had increased to 360. Mr. Massey’s 
license-tax for India would appear to have been modelled on 
much the same principles as the French system, although 
indeed there are abundant precedents to be found in taxes 
of this kind levied by "^native sovereigns. A descriptive state¬ 
ment of the taxes repealed in Scinde during the governorship 
of Sir Charles Napier from 1843 to 1846 gives remarkable 
examples of them. 

In the Austrian Empire the trade license-tax is in full force, 
under the name of Induatriahteuer and Gewerbsteuer. In ■ 
'Prussia, as in Austria and France, the tax upon each profes¬ 
sion is regulated by a scale varying according to the popula¬ 
tion of the town or district where the is carried on. 

In each district there is an industrial- aiu^ey, annually re¬ 
vised, either upon the declarations of the ^x-payer, .or else 
by the tax-surveyor and the board of assessment for the 
neighbourhood. Italy, Portugal, Spain, and Bussia all have 
anmogous taxes upon industrim and commercial incomes. The 
whole of the complibated contrivances of these countries are 
,but fragments of the larger plan for touching all incomes by 
the hand of the state, as is practically done by the British 
income-tax. Wherever uniformity and equality can be arrived 

* As regards the Britifh land-tax M. de Parien quotes the details 
given in the daborate paper by Mr. Frederick Hendriks, in the Journal 
cS file Statistical Sociely of London for September, 1857, ‘On the 

* Statistics of the Britiw Land-tax Assessment from 16S6 to 1856, 

‘ with notes upon the political arithmetic of the earlier period of its 

* settlement.’ 
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at notliing is more just than such a tax on profits, but the 
partial licenses still subsisting in thig country on the exercise 
of a few trades, as horse-dealers, attorneys, brewers, plate- 
dealers, medicine-vendors, and soapmakers, &c., are arbitrary 
and indefensible. 

One of the chief objections to the license-tax is the exceed¬ 
ing difficulty of establishing an equitable proportion in the 
taxation on various professions. M. de Farieu’s remark can be 
well understood, that there is no tax of a more delicate organ¬ 
isation than that of licenses, that there is none which more 
divides the opinions of the legislators of his coimtry, or more 
challenges the attentive consideration of modern nations un¬ 
acquainted with general taxation upon property and income. 
The license-tax is, to them, the tax destined of all others to 
establish a kind of equilibrium between fiscal burdens on real 
and on personal property. • 

M. de Farieu’s chapters on general taxes upon property and 
income are by no means the least intportant and interesting of 
his work. They are in some respects supplementary to a pre¬ 
viously published separate volume by him, entitled ‘ I’Histoire 
‘ des Imp6ts g6n6raux sur la propriety et le revenu.’ 

Athens in ancient times, and Florence in the middle ages, 
were precursors in the application of these taxes. Many of 
the modem projects for their most complicated application will 
there be found foreshadowed. The progressive income-tax 
which existed, from 1442 to 1495, in democratic Florence, 
gave way, at the latter date, to a proportional decima upon 
the revenue from real property maintained during the whole 
reign of the Medici. It may be interesting to note the scales 
of precession adoj^ed during the period of the graduated 
tax.^ In 1442, tl^ cahxto laid down fourteen rates, rising from 
a minimum of 4 ^er cent, on revenues of from 1 to 50 fiorins, 
to 33^ per cent upon revenues exceeding 1,500 fiorins. In 
1446, the scale of progression was increased from 8 per cent, 
at the Ictwest, to 50 per cent, at the highest step. In 1480 it 
varied from 5 to 16f per cent. In 1506 Ae tax was revived 
for a time. It appears, however, to have left its trace in a 
kind of modified tax r^ulated according to personal and fa¬ 
mily circumstances, ^is, together with the land-tax, almost 
amounted to a general income-tax, and these regulations re¬ 
mained in vigour in Tuscai^ until the time of its recent 
absorption into the kingdom of Italy. ^ 

Holland was one of the coimtries whose people early and 
spontaneously subjected themselves to an income-tax. The 
Dutch tax would appear, upon careful historical review, to 
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have been framed on fairer principles than the Florentine 

tax. * 

We purposely abstain from any remarks upon .the history of 
the British income and property tax, as it is so familiar to an 
English reader. It appears to have received most attentive 
study on the part of M. de Parieu. He describes its principles 
and provisions with equal skill and perspicuity, and probably 
his labours will ultimately bear with advantage .upon the 
practice of France, and of other continental countries. Taken 
as a wholej‘nations of the Teutonic type, or governed by sove¬ 
reigns and ministers whose education has been derived from 
that source, have shown much greater partiality to taxes upon 
property and income than nations of the Latin race. The 
u-erman states, whether imperial or free, have had them in some 
shape or another from the^ middle ages to the present time. 
A parallel to the early English aids, subsidies, tallages and 
scutages, culminating inty general property and income taxes, 
may be toced through the history of most of the old German 
cities. 

In Austria, between 1702 and 1806, various general taxes 
were imposed either upon property or upon income. The 
legislature took, as tbe basis of the assessment, the taxpayer’s 
own declaration, a course which it would be found very few 
Latin nations on any account allow in their fiscal arrangements. 
Then again, the Austrian system permitted deductions for debts, 
and it fixed various minima, according to circumstances, for 
exemption from this class of tax. From 1799 to 1830, taxes 
of a personal kind, called Classensteuern, were imposed. These 
were graduated accordit^ to the double ratio of the quality and 
fortune of each class. Such taxes came at lei^gth to the form 
of a progressive tax of 2^ to 20 per cent. Tipon individuals 
possessing from 100 to 150,000 florms of income. 

One of the most interesting and curious passages in M. de 
Farieu’s work is that in wmoh he remarks upon the com¬ 
parative aptitude of -various races for taxes upon property and 
income;— 

* Whilst countries inhabited by the pure Germanic race, or its leading 
branches—Germany, Scandinavia, Great Britain, and North America— 
support, almost universally, taxes of this kind, the financial history of 
the neo-Latin people has only made us acquainted with a small number 
of isolated, temporary, or abortive applications of this class of contribu¬ 
tions. Even in« Switzerland, a country of mixed race, the domain of 
genend taxation of property and income, appears, with ^e exception of 
Geneva, to be restricted to tiie firontiers curcumscribing the German 
race and language. TMb difference of moral aptitude, relatively to the 
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taxes in question, arising between the Germanic races and the Latin 
races of histoiy and of contemporaneous statistics, appears long ago to 
have struck the attention of some Italian publicists. Macchiavelli, 
Botero, and Broggia have mentioned German customs as exceptional 
in this regard. . . . That which signalises the methods of applying 
general taxes on property and income, is the needfulness of a certain 
degree of loyalty, of patience, and even of spontaneous action, amongst 
the taxpayers, of selbst ScMtzung^ as M. Bau says § 402, note A, 
of Self-taxation, as an Englishman would say, in analogy with self- 
government Besides the facts relative to r^tution by taxpayers 
at Geneva, Br^en, and in Holland, which struck even aqcient authors 
like Macchiavelli, we must place to the credit of the G^rfhanic people 
the tolerably numerous restitutions to the Britannic treasury, forming 
what the English call “ conscience money.” In France the produce of 
acts of reparation of this sort, happily on the increase, has, however, 
hitherto been inconsiderable. The Ministry of Finances has collected 
under this head, in—- 


1849 

1851 

1853 

1855 

1856 


600 francs 

1859 . 

. 38,976 francs. 

200 „ 

1862 . 

. 45,082 „ 

4,711 „ 

1863 . 

. 29,975 „ 

11,049 „ 

1864 . 

. 82,190 „ 

100,132 „ 

1865 . 

. 62,581 „ 


‘ Is it not easy to imdcrstand diat, following the example of 
individuals, certain nations may, comparatively with others, present 
characteristics of greater sincerity, of a greater disposition for volun¬ 
tary taxation, and of greater endurance in view of the attainment of 
a right object 7 Is it opposed to observation in morals to admit that 
certain populations possess—together with an ordinarily colder tempera¬ 
ment—^a stronger infusion of that natural equity so needful in the 
practice of an income-tax, alike amongst the taxpayers called upon 
to declare the extent of their fortunes, as amongst the juries or commis¬ 
sioners charged with the control and survey of these declarations ? The 
nature of political habits may here appropriately bring its contingent 
to tlie difference between national characters. I would not affirm that 
there clists atomigst the German races more of authority or of liberty 
than amoi^st neo-Latin peoples. What appears certain is, that 
authority and liberty are distributed amongst the former, and under¬ 
stood by them, in a different manner. The Germanic people appear to 
accept, more readily than the neo-Latin races, authority placed near to 
the individual, at the femily fireside, in the town or locality. Amongst 
the neo-Latin people, authority is better understood as a state authority 
and under the official form. Amongst the first mentioned it is more 
patriarchal and asks more of confidence. Amongst the latter it is more 
military and demands more from submission. Amongst the former it 
rests rather upon reason and the sentiment of dependence of the indi¬ 
vidual on the society suiTOunding him; amongst the fatter prestige and 
strength ate more called upon to subject to their empire habits of a 
more individual and provoking charact^. Does it not result from this 
contrast that to disclose one's fertime to a fcUow-citizen, to be subjected 
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to examination on the subject, is more tolerable to the habits of the 
Germanie, than to tiiose of the neo-Latin race 7 How would it be if 
political events should have multiplied amongst citizens the causes that 
prevent their having any confidence one widi another in their mutual 
justice ? ’ (Tome i. p. 481.) 

The following statistics afford a notion of how rapidly 
changes in the returns of direct taxation may occur, particu¬ 
larly during periods when the. construction of railroads, and 
the establisnment of other modem methods of commercial in¬ 
tercourse, domestic and foreign, have been extending the vast 
resources, hitherto comparatively unworked, of a skilful, ener¬ 
getic, and by no means unthriny race. The succession-duty 
returns of France in 1835 took cognisance of 552 million francs 
of personal, and 984 million francs of real, property. In 1853, 
of 820 million francs of personal, and 1,176 million francs of 
real, property. In 1860, of 1,179 million francs of personal, 
and 1,545 million francs of real, property. From these figures 
it may be deduced that, In 1835, the real property exceeded 
the personal by 7 8 per cent, in that portion of the two descrip¬ 
tions which thus came under the incidence of taxation, whilst 
the excess fell -to 43 per cent, in 1853, and to 31 per cent, in 
1860. The present generation may perhaps live to see an 
income-tax established in France. Whenever the time for it 
shall approach, the volumes of M. de Parieu’s work will be 
resorted to by his countrymen as a mine of most useful informa¬ 
tion, containing material alike for discussion of the equitable 
principles of such a tax, and upon observed facts and ex¬ 
perience respecting it among other nations. 

M. de Parieu’s ideas on taxes upon luxuries {imp6ts sur 
les jouissances) were to some extent introduced to an English 
public through a contribution of his to the Statistical Society 
of London {vide their Journal for June, 1861). No description 
of taxes is more difficult of classification. Use and enjoyment, 
rather than the possession or accmnulation of the power of 
gratifying those objects, are the substance out of which taxa¬ 
tion is, in this instance, to be carved. 

‘An individual possesses carriages, riding horses, and dogs. He 
employs a numerous retinue of servantfy, He has rented a costly town- 
house. Probably these animals are his own properly. This house, 
these services, bmong to him temporarily, so long as he has the needful 
means of paying for their hire. Nevertheless, ^though these difi^rent 
d^^bots of enj.oyment are manifestly the ragns of we^th, they do not 
always indude itt legitimate elements. They suggest the existence of 
easy circumstances, but do not constitute them. It is true they are the 
habitual characteristics of wealth; but this is through the expenses 
they cause and not the profits they procure. And, from another point 
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of view, the same object which is taxed because it serves for a certain 
use, will cease to be so if it receive a idifferent appropriation. An 
animal that may be taxed because used for personal enjoyment, will no 
longer be so when devoted to the improvement of a farm and thereby 
likened to those animals which an Italian financier, Broggia, has declared 
to be untaxable separately from the land, because—as he ingeniously 
observes—they are neither more nor less than animated plants' {De 
Parieu, tome ii. p. 1.) 

A distinction is then to be drawn between the simple or acci¬ 
dental consumption of a luxury and that continuous enjoyment of 
it, which, to a certain degree, legislators have desired to include 
in the purview of this class of taxation, when they have levied 
it upon rents of houses, horses, and servants. Great Britain, 
France, Belgium, and the Netherlands are signalised as the 
chief countries in Europe where taxes upon luxuries are the 
most developed. Our assessed taxds, exclusive of land-tax, are 
the parallel to the tax called imp6t personnel or mobilier in 
other countries. Its arrangement in the Netherlands into six 
classes appears to be most comprehensive. It includes, (1) 
house-tax, (2) door and window tax, (3) chimney-tax, (4) fur¬ 
niture-tax, (5) servants’ tax, (6) horse-tax. But elsewhere 
there are other classes in the roll of this tax; for instance, in 
England, armorial bearings, hair-powder tax, dog-tax, car¬ 
riage-tax. 

The dog-tax in France appears to have been very productive. 
In 1856 as many as 1,870,875 dogs were charged 6,046,471 
francs, being about 3 francs 20 centimes per dog. In England 
the number of dogs on which duty was paid in the same year 
amounted only to 333,252, and produced a duty of 199,746/. 
The dog-tax was imposed for the first time in France in 1856, 
although it had frequently been talked of under the govern¬ 
ment m Louis-Philippe. But as soon as the fiscal burden 
began to be felt, there is some reason to suspect that canicide 
took place on a large scale, for we find that four years 
later 123,654 fewer dogs were paid for, aqd the tax decreased 
to 5,345,923 francs. In 1865 it had further decreased to 
4,975,863 francs. In England the amount paid has enor¬ 
mously increased since the introduction of the five-shilling 
license. 

In France, as in England, the taxes on carriages and 
horses have been subjected to alterations in recent years. 
M. de Parieu speaks with experience of a special character in 
the details he gives about these taxes, as he took a large share 
in the discussions respecting them in the French legislative 
body, and in a Commission of the Council of State over which 
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he presided. The result of this was the Law of July 2, 1862, 
which imposed an annual <contribution according to a. tariff on 
each vehicle atteU, and each horse kept for the personal ser¬ 
vice of the proprietor or his family. This varies for Paris 
and other towns according to their population. For example, 
whilst a two-wheel carriage in Paris pays 40 francs, and a horse 
25 francs, the charges in towns or communes where there are 
more than 40,000 inhabitantc^ilte 25 and 20 francs respectively, 
and so on in a sliding scale dewa^ to the minimum of 5 francs 
for such a•narriage or horse in tnnall communes of 3,000 in¬ 
habitants or under. 

The older political economists appear to have arrived at as 
wise judgments on these matters as their more modern brethren. 
Nothing can be more just than the observations of Count 
Saavedra Faxardo—a Spanish political writer of the early part 
of the seventeenth century—who remarked that taxes ought 
not to be imposed on things absolutely necessary for the sus¬ 
tenance of life, but rather upon those that minister to our 
enjoyments, curiosity, ostentation, or parade. The practical 
sense of our early English writers on taxes has always admitted 
the same principle. At the same time the surpassing con¬ 
venience of collecting at least some revenue from a few of the 
prime necessities of life, oiving to their universal diffusion in 
every household, and to the fact that so long as the ratio of 
taxation upon them is very moderate they will not be greatly 
complained of, is an inducement for their retention in the fiscal 
system of most countries. And when we pass from necessaries 
to luxuries we find the ‘ voice of the million ’ generally ac¬ 
quiescing with even less ill-will in the burden of taxation from 
^e latter source. It was observed by the author of a pamphlet 
printed in London in 1690, entitled * Taxes no Charge,’ that, 

' ’Twill hardly gain belief, that there is many of the meaner people, 
labourers and mechanicks, ^at, by their expense, when they are (as 
too many be) extravagant, pay to the public taxes above one-tenth of 
their daily profit. As^ supposing that a labouring man may earn six¬ 
teen pounds a year, he will expend, though not very extraordinarily 
jarofose, one half of it in drink and tabaco (sic), upon which the duty 
of customs and excise is, at least, two pounds of the eight, which he 
lays out in idle expenses. Now, it vmuld be vehemently decried and 
exclaimed against, as the greatest oppression upon the poor imaginable, 
if^ by a poll or land-tax this man, that virtually pays /ortif shillings, 
should actually, and above board, pay so many pence by the year.’ 

Eight poun^ a year on drink and tobacco, of which 25 per 
cent, or one-fourth went to govenunent in indirect taxation. 
The experience of one hun£ed' and eighty years since that 
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calculation was made scarcely alters its proportion in England. 
According to Mr. Smiles, the most recent writer on the sub¬ 
ject of ‘ Self-imposed Taxation,’* the expenditure in the United 
Kingdom for home and foreign spirits was, in 1869, about 
30-J- millions sterling; for beer, 43| millions ; for foreign and 
colonial wines, about 13 millions; for cider, perry, and home¬ 
made wines, about 1^millions; for tobacco, about 11^ millions. 
Grrand total, about 100|^ millions sterling—an expenditure of 
more than 3/. 6<. per head of the entire population, men, 
women, and children. It is easy to see that the lal::tf)uring man 
of adult age must still spend on the average quite 87. a year 
on the items of drink and tobacco, as he did in 1690. Sin¬ 
gularly enough, he contributes out of that amount in much 
the same proportion now as he did then to the revenue. For 
the proportion of 31 millions of taxes to 100^ millions of ex¬ 
penditure, gives 21. 9s. of taxatiod to the revenue out of these 
items. 

M. de Parieu quotes MacCulloch as having said somewhere 
that tea, sugar, and soap are perhaps the only necessaries of 
life taxed in Great Britain, and he adds the remark, ‘ k coup 
* sdr, ce sont Id des necessit^s absolument inconnues aux habi- 
‘ tants d’une partie de nos campagnes.’ We are sorry to learn 
this, for although tea and sugar can be replaced in the 
animal economy by the use of other vegetable productions, we 
do not see our way to the elimination of soap, unless the be¬ 
grimed peasant in sandy districts uses the soil as a detergent. 
But, fortunately for England, since MacCulloch wrote, soap 
is no longer taxed; and the tea and sugar duties have been so 
greatly reduced, that we have in truth a comparatively free 
breakfast and tea table. 

In France, as in England, taking intrinsic value as the test, 
tobacco is the highest taxed; then come spirits, sugar, coffee. 

‘ Wine, like beer in England, comes low in the scale of taxation. 
But the Frenchman’s salt is still taxed, whilst the Englishman’s 
has been free since 1823. The history of JJie salt-tax amongst 
ancient and modem nations is ably sketched in the volumes of 
M. de Parieu. The French budget for 1867 estimated the 
produce of the salt-tax at nearly 32 million francs. The 
average consumption in France in 1863 was reckoned at 8*297 
kilograms of salt per head. The tax upon this quantity, at 
10 francs per 100 kilograms, as reduced from the year 1849, 
amounts to about 83 centimes per head. If 'ye take the in- 


• Vide his article in the ‘O^panion for the Almanac’ for 1870 
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creased consumption since 1863, we may fairly reckon the 
average tax as at present «.bout 1 franc per head. And, ac¬ 
cording to the researches of Herr Bau, the eminent economist 
of Heidelberg, the order in which taxation on salt amongst 
continental nations may be arranged is—Austria the highest, 
then Baden, Prussia, Bavaria, Belgium, Wiirtemburg, France, 
Saxony, Bussia. 

In France sugar is taxed through the customs and excise, 
and further, in a small number of towns, by an additional 
octroi duty,* The whole income from sugar-tax, according 
to the budget for 1867, amounted to 107 million francs—say 
4,280,0007.—corresponding with a consumption of 256 million 
kilograms. The aggregate was made up as follows:—French 
colonial sugars, 1,260,0007.; foreign sugars, 1,180,0007 , in¬ 
digenous beetroot sugars, 1,840,0007. The consumptiou per 
head was estimated in 1863 at 6*742 kilograms. 

The taxes on wine have given rise to a series of most 
elaborate government reports in France. The variations in 
amount and in method of incidence of these taxes have always 
been complicated. The report of 1851 entered at large into 
the whole question. It favoured the principle of the tax, its 
equalisation, reduction of entry and octroi duties, facilities and 
advantages for family consumption. The government in 
March 1852 adopted some of its iiecommendations. What 
most of us in England would call a too complex classification 
exists in this, as indeed in many other taxes in France. The 
departments are ranged into four zones, in each of which tho 
tax varies. This is not all: the tax in each of these four 
zones of departments ditfers according to the population of tho 
communes where the tax is levied. These are subdivided 
into seven scales of assessment. For wines in casks and 
bottles there are consequently twenty-eight rates of duty 
(4 X 7=28). M. de Parieu characterises the wine-tax of 
France as one of the most complex in its organisatioii, and as 
^ecially susceptiblq of inequalities in practical application. 
The local production of the object taxed appears to lead to 
almost inevitable favouritism of growers; so much so, that 
according to some writers,?*' one-fourth only of the production 
yields any tax at all. The division of departments into four 
great classes is intended to rectify or equalise the geographical 
oifiKculties of the different zones of cultivation. But it leads 
to ever-recurring dissatisfaction, caused by the difficulty of 

• Lavall^e, ' Tablettes europ^^nes^’ October, 1849; Conquet, ‘ De 
‘ J’Impot des boissons,’ p, 241. 
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dealing equitably with household, - as compared with tavern, 
consumption. A no less fertile souVee of debate occurs in the 
various octroi duties of particular localities. 

‘ Quand on envisage dans lo pasad, comme nous venons de le fidre, Ir.s 
nombreux remanicnients que i’impot sur les vins a eubis, on croit voir 
& certain moment comme un rocher de Sisypha retombant sur Ics 14gis- 
lateurs, dans une lutte penible qui n’a 4^ arret4e s^rieusement que 
grSce au calme g4n4ral dtabli dans I’opinion publique sur beaucoup dc 
questions depuis 1852, sans que nous fassions entrer en ligne de comple 
n4cessaire a cet 4gard la reserve de I’initiative legislative depuis cetto 
m4me 4poque dans l«s mains du gouvernement.’ (De Parieu, tome ii. 
p. 373.) ' 

The tax on wines in France produced in 1863 about 
81,871,000 francs. The tax on cider, perry, and mead, 
about 11,302,000 francs. In Prussia and Saxony the wine- 
tax is levied, as in France, on the production. A different 
system prevails in other German eouutries. There the tax 
does not strike the producer, but the dealer and consumer. 

An article by M. Marchand iu the ‘ Moniteur ’ of Novem¬ 
ber 14, J860, gave some interesting particulars of the large 
proportions to which the use of beer in France is growing. 
He observed that, in Paris particularly, the manufacture of 
beer has considerably extended, and one may say that it has 
augmented by 66 per cent, in the last forty-four years. The 
use of beer is obviously tending to generalise itself in France, 
especially among the working classes. ‘ From 1853 to 1857 
‘ the Paris consumption has increased from 150,470 to 346,979 
* hectolitres.’ Then, for the whole of France, M. Marchand 
gave these figures:—3,788,268 hectolitres in 1849; 4,957,347 
in 1854; 7,088,121 in 1857. And, according to M. Husson, 
the annual consumption of Paris is 14 million litres of beer, or 
13^ litres per head. This is but little comparatively with 
wine, of which 113;^ litres per head'per annum is consumed, 
to which must be added 12 litres of spirits. 

In taxing spirits, four methods appear to*have been practised 
in various countries. (1) By assessment upon the raw material, 
such as potatoes, grain, &c., entering the distilleries. (2) By 
levying duties upon the mass of distilled substances during 
their ^rmentation. This tax is the Maischraum-Steuer or 
MaiscJisteuer of the Germans. (3) By taxing the produce in 
its complete state and according to the quantity of alcohol it 
contains. And (4)-by fixing duties upon the slills or alembics 
employed in the distillation, in proportion to the time they 
have been jiossessed, or during which they have been put into 
active use. In France the imposition of a duty on spirits dates 
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i'rom the Orders in Council of March 28 and November 6, 
1659. In the four years preceding the Revolution of 1848 the 
price of alcohol ■was about 100 francs per hectolitre (1 hecto¬ 
litre = 22 "024 gallons), and the consumption did not greatly ex¬ 
ceed 600,000 hectolitres. In the four years 1848-51 the price fell 
as low as 55 francs per hectolitre. But the consumption did 
not increase. The condition of political uncertainty had much 
to do with this result. But in 1852, 1853, and 1854 the price 
rapidly augmented to 97, 149, and 205 francs per hectolitre. 
The revivui'g material progress of France was immediately 
accompanied by an augmented consumption of spirits. It ad¬ 
vanced to 648,000 hectolitres in 1852, and did not sink below 
600,000 hectolitres in either of the two succeeding years. In 
1855 and 1856 the price was 175 francs. The tax was then 
raised (including the additional decimes) from 37 fr. 40 cents, 
to 60 fr. per hectolitre, feut the consumption rose, in the 
face of this increase, fron\ 714,000 to 768,000 hectolitres. A 
further gross increase of 30 fr. was added to the duty in 1861, 
bringing it to 90 fr. The consumption, however, still went 
on augmenting, so that it attained a total of 870,240 hectolitres 
in 1864, or an average of about 2^ litres per head of the whole 
French population. This allowance—in English imperial mea¬ 
sure—^means a little more than half a gallon for each man, 
woman, and child of the French papulation, which is about 
half the similar average consumption per head per annum of the 
British population. In 1864 the spirit-tax produced in France a 
total revenue of 69 million francs. But in Russia the same 
tax produced in that year a net revenue of 118^ million silver 
roubles, or about 474 million francs, or say 18,960,000/. In 
Prussia the spirit-tax at the same date does not appear to have 
yielded more than about 1 million sterling. 

The tobacco-tax has now been in the hands of the French 
Government, with the exception to be presently referred to, 
since the time of Louis the Fourteenth, upon the piinciple of 
administration by monopoly of manufacture and sale. When 
the Govemlnent in 1674 started this plan, the income it yielded 
was 500,000 livres. The profits of the privilege attained to 
the proportions of 8 million livres in 1730 ; 22 million in 1778 ; 
and 30 miUion in 1790. The Constituant Assembly abolished 
the monopoly, but it preserved the principle of the tax under 
the modified form of custom duties and licenses to native 
manufacturers.* The evasions of the tax were so considerable, 
that the returns from it greatly fell off. A report to Napoleon 
I. in the year xiii gave a tOtJ return iff 19,796»000 fr., made 
up of8,200,000 fr. from home-manufactured tobacco; 9,000,000 
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fr. from foreign imported tobacco ; 824,000 fr. from licenses to 
manufacturers; and 1,771,000 fr. ^om licenses to dealers. 

‘ It was maintained that the monopoly, such as it had existed before 
the Revolution, might return upwards of 48,000,000 francs upon the 
footing of a produce of franc per head of tho population. But there 
was hesitation at the incompatibility between monopoly and free culti¬ 
vation. At length these scruples were done away with, and the 
Imperial Decree of December 29, 1810, issued by the Emperor without 
the assistance of the Legislative Body, conferred exclusively on the 
regie the combined rights of purchase of the tobacco in leaves, and of 
its manufacture and of sale wholesale and retail of the*»manu&cturcd 
tobacco. The decree was preceded by a remarkable, although rather 
diffuse, exposition, whbrein the Emperor spoke of the science of hnanccs 
as having been the constant subject of his meditations, in which ho 
denounced the system of loans as radically as the democrat Jefferson 
might have done, declared tobacco as the most appropriate material of 
any for taxation, reproached the sysWfm by which they had theretofore 
been taxed as having greatly enriched the manufiicturers and brought 
but little into the treasury, notwithstanding the high price of manu¬ 
factured tobacco; and finally proclaimed his hope, subsequently much 
exceeded in fact, of creating a revenue of nearly 80,000,000 francs 
from this source without increasing the charge upon the people.’ {De 
Parieu, tome ii. p. 461.) 

The Chamber of Deputies, in 1835, appointed a commission, 
with M. Dupin as president, to examine the principles of this 
tax. The result was a report, decidedly in favour of govern¬ 
ment monopoly and opposed to reduction in price. The question 
was again, on several occasions, revived in the Chambers. In 
1840, efforts were made, but unsuccessfully, to induce the 
Government to consent to revisions of the tax at shorter 
periods of time. The decennial system has, however, been 
maintained, and the law now in force, of July 3, 1852, 
prorogues the reconsideration of the tax to January 1, 1873. 
Its produce, it may be added, has more than realised the prog¬ 
nostication of Napoleon I. The gross receipt, according to the 
budget of 1864, gave a total of 220,376,000 francs. The 
expenses of administration of the monopoly im that year are set 
down at a total of about 66 million francs, so that we may take 
the net proceeds in 1864 at about 154 million francs. The 
growth of the tax since then has been continuous, and its gross 
produce in 1869 can hardly be estimated at under 250 nmlion 
francs or 10 millions sterling. 

The wine and spirit duties produce in France about the same 
as the tobacco duties. Comparing France with England, we 
may then arrive at the general conclusion that the former 
derives only about 20 millions sterling, as against 30 millions 
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sterling by the latter country, from what has been termed 
‘ self-imposed taxation.’ Does the Frenchman, then, as a rule, 
drink and smoke about on%-third less than the Englishman? 
The question is curious, and deserving of detailed inquiiy. 

The particulars of the tobacco monopoly in Austria, Spain, 
and Italy will also be found in M. de rarieu’s pages; as also 
a large store of information and careful research upon taxes on 
other articles of consumption such as tea, sugar, coffee, &c., as 
affected both by customs and license duties. In the third 
volume * taxes on acts ’ are investigated. This includes every 
form of stamp-duty, upon almost every conceivable formal 
event, transaction, or action in life, from the cradle to the grave. 
We do not attempt to glean, on ^is occasion, in such a vast 
field of inquiry, nor indeed in that embraced in the fourth, and 
concluding volume of M. de Faricu, treating at large upon all 
kinds of provincial, departmQntal, and local taxes. 

The Baron von Hock, an Austrian who filled some high ad¬ 
ministrative offices in his 09 m country, and whose recent death 
is greatly regretted, has criticised the fourth volume of M. de 
Parieu’s M'ork, not in an unfriendly spirit, but on the ground 
that he has enlarged to excess on the subject of local usages 
and taxation in a work mainly designed to establish the leading 
general principles of fiscal science. But English readers, re¬ 
collecting that one-fifth of the aggregate taxation of their 
own country is derived from local,* and not from imperial 
taxes, will concur with M. de Parieu in thinking that the im¬ 
portance of this study is almost paramount. Indeed, when we 
consider the poor, county, and parish rates in England; the 
departmental and communal taxes in France; the municipal 
octrois in France and so many other countries, including 
analogous taxes in England, such as the coal and wine dues in 
the metropolitan districts and special improvement rq,tes in 
provincial districts; the subject acquires a high degree of 
interest to eveiy student of political science, and to all who 
are engaged in the administration of funds collected from the 
community for ppblic objects of a local character. A know¬ 
ledge of the systems of taxation for the construction and 
repair of roads, as in force in various countries, is of itself 
a subject of great extent and importance. The existence, for 
example, in France at the present time, of the system of 
prestations en nature is little known in our country. Under 
the action of this modem and * ameliorated corvee,' giving as it 
does an option ctf payment in money, or in days’ work of men, 
of animals, or of carts, the cross-country roads of France are 
kept up; though we could name parts of France, as in Au- 
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vergne, where the peasants prefer to leave the roads unmade 
rather than be at the expense of l^our to make them. 

Considering the vast extent of t£e subjects touched upon in 
this book, the result as a whole is that, without professing to 
attain that degree of absolute exhaustion of the topics which 
would call for an encyclopaedia of cumbersome size and price, 
the work of M. de Parieu may be characterised as the most 
useful account ever published of the systems of taxation in force 
in the civilised world. In the last thirty pages of the conclud¬ 
ing volume of his second edition, M. de Parieu gives, by way 
of epilogue, an essay on the history and theory df taxes. A 
more happily expressed statement of the progress towards 
greater equity and better reasoned principles that has already 
been attained in the great countries in Europe, during the pre¬ 
sent generation could with difficulty be found. It does credit 
to the discernment of its author and to his largeness of view, 
both as a friend to all that can advance humanity, and as an 
ardent admirer of that heritage of hard-won experience and 
freedom which post ages and former statesmen have handed 
down to us. 

The study of this subject leads us to the conclusion that the 
taxation of the United I^ngdom is the most scientific, the most 
economical in collection, and the least onerous to the people of 
any in Europe. The Englishman pays no poll-tax, no land- 
tax, no salt-tax, no taxes on any of the necessaries of life, 
except it be on beer, on tea, and sugar. Our taxes on suc¬ 
cessions and transfers of property are lower than tliose of 
France. Our customs are levied on five or six articles. Our 
income-tax chiefly affects those who possess realised property. 
Our excise is a tax justly levied on the indulgences or vices of 
the people. We question, therefore, whether any country ever 
suffered less than England now does from the burden of taxa¬ 
tion, and we believe that no money is better employed by the 
community than that which is raised and spent by the Gro- 
vernment in providing for the growing wants of the people at 
large. Under these circumstances we canbot altogether concur 
in the prevailing^rage for the reduction of taxation. The 
Government deserves the greatest credit for the economical 
application of the' revenue; it is due to the people that nothing 
be wasted; but in our judgment the wisest and noblest use of 
a surplus would be to apply it to objects of public utility, and 
to devote whatever may remain over to the reduction of the 
National Debt. 
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Abt. IV.—1. Contributions to the Literature of the Fine 
Arts. (Second Series.) By Sir Charlbb Lock East- 
lake, P.R.A., &c. With a Memoir by Lady Eastlake. 
8 vo. London: 1870. 

2. Life of John Gibson, R.A., Sculptor. Edited by Lady 
Eastlake. 8vo. London: 1870* 

TN these days, when there is some danger lest the true object 
and en^.of the arts should be forgotten, and when the 
character and position of those who cultivate and profess 
them are so far misunderstood that in high places the painter, 
sculptor, and architect have been classed with the market- 
gardener and ‘ other people of that sort,’ it is with no ordinary 
satisfaction that we welcome the biographies of two such men 
as Charles Lock Eastlake afid John Cibson. There was some¬ 
thing akin in their character. They had formed the same ex¬ 
alted conception of the natlme and duties of the profession which 
they followed. They had the same nobleness and purity of 
purpose. They were distinguished by the same honest and hon¬ 
ourable qualities; and they earned for themselves the same 
respect and regard from all those who knew or had relations 
with them. In their feeling for art Ipo, and in the manner in 
which they sought to give it expression, there was a strong re¬ 
semblance between them. They were both equally fastidious, 
and they both aimed at a classic purity of style, and an ex¬ 
cessive refinement of execution, whUch may have been obstacles 
to their attaming the highest power, and gave their works 
a certain want m origin^ty, imagination, and energy when 
compared with those of the great masters of painting and sculp¬ 
ture. It was the fortune of Eastlake, probably on account of 
the more popular nature of the art which he pursued, to have 
been brought more into contact with the outer world, although 
that contact never sullied the pure integrity of his nature, 
and to have been |)laced in positions in which he displayed 
the qualities and nabits of a man of business—qualities for 
which those who knew John Gibson certainly never gave the 
sculptor credit, although he possessed a no less scrupulous 
sense of duty with equal industry and powers of application. 

The bio^aphies of these men have been written by the 
teider hand of a wife and of a friend. But even with the 
partiality which such relations could not fail to engender, it 
would have been difficult to draw too favourable a picture of 
them. It was no part of the task of the biographer to enter 
into a criticism of their M’orks, or to endeavour to assign to them 
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the place they may ultimately hold .in the realm of art, which, 
aiiber all, depends in most cases more upon the verdict of pos¬ 
terity than upon that of the generation in which an artist lives. 
Of the manner in which Lady Eastlake has accomplished what 
she has considered a du^ to her husband and to her friend, it 
would be almost supertiuous to speak. Her power and abi¬ 
lities as a writer are too well known; and she could not fail 
to exercise them to the utmost in performing this labour of love. 

Of John Gibson there is little to be said. His life was one 
of rare calm and happiness. His gentle and equable temper 
was not often ruffled, except when Avorked up to overflowing 
indignation by the ignorance and vulgarity of what he called 
the ‘ newspaper scribblers’ upon sculpture in general, or upon 
his own works or those of otliers. He bad but one object and 
one passion in life—his art—and he pursued it with single- 
minded earnestness and unwearied industry. His standard 
and aims were of the highest. The remains of the immortal 
sculptors of Greece were his models. He strove to fashion his 
own feelings and imagination upon what he conceived to have 
been theirs. The nearer he believed that his own works ap¬ 
proached in spirit and treatment to those wdiich they had con- 
ceiv^, the better was he satisfied with them. This childlike 
veneration for his antique models may have exercised too 
great an influence umn his own genius. It made him too 
much of a copyist, and induced too limited a view of the many 
and varied ends of art for him to produce works calculated 
to exercise an influence on his own or future generations. 
He could appreciate little but classic sculpture, and to such 
an extent was this one-absorbing feeling carried that he could 
not even feel the charm of colour in pictures—an amusing 
instance of which is quoted by Lady Eastlake in describing 
the oflPence given by the sculptor to Turner by a hasty critic¬ 
ism of one of his paintings. The charm of his works consists 
in their purity and refinement of conception, their correct 
modelling, and their excellent technical execution. In imagi¬ 
nation and vigour he was inferior to his contemporary and 
friend Thorwaldsen. Had Gibson even possessed the intellec¬ 
tual power which would have enabled him to produce really 
great and original works it would probably have been tram¬ 
melled by his devotion to the antique. It was his couviedou 
that the ancients could not only never be exceeded, but bould 
never be approached, by the modems. The c 9 nviction may be 
unfortunately true, but it is not one upon which the artist who 
aspires to greatness ought to act. 

We think that Lady Eastlake is right when she names the 
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* Hunter ’ as Gribson’s best work; and yet its chief merit con¬ 
sists in its nearer approach in feeling and desi^ to a classic 
model than anything els’e which he produced. In basso- 
relievo he succeeded perhaps better than in the round. In 
this branch of sculpture he had full scope for the exercise of 
his skill as a draughtsman, which was of the highest order, and 
he could freely treat those ancient myths in'which he took 
BO much delight. But beautiful as are many of his designs of 
this class—such as the group of ‘ The Hours leading the Horses 
‘ of the Sun ’—they are inferior in many respects to those of 
Flaxman, whose more powerful intellect had imbibed the spirit 
of the Greeks: Gibson imitated them. 

We cannot conclude this brief notice of Gibson without 
referring to an innovation which he sought to introduce—that 
of tinting or painting his statues. Space will not permit 
us to enter into the controversy as to whether his views on 
the subject were right or wrong—whether consistent or not 
with the highest aims of sculpture. A great deal that is irre¬ 
levant and exaggerated—wo might say foolish—has been said 
and -written on both sides of the question, on the one hand by 
those who would justify the use of colour on archajological 
precedents, and on the other by tliose who condemn it on the 
grounds of immodesty or immorality. We believe that Gibson 
was in theory right: whether he succeeded or not in practice 
is another question. The time will come—if ever it shall 
again be given to a people to have that exquisite sensibility, 
that feeling for harmony and the beautiful, which distinguished 
the ancient Greeks—when a statue in cold white marble 
-will be as repugnant to men in general as a tinted statue 
now appears to be to some persons. 

The ‘ short and simple annals ’ of Gibson’s uneventful life 
tell of little else but of gradual success and increase of repu¬ 
tation, and of the happiness which he experienced in embody¬ 
ing in marble his conceptions, and in living amidst the works 
of the great men of old. As he resided entirely in Borne, he 
had no influence either on art or on the public in his own 
country. The magnifleent collection of models and casts 
from his works bequeathed by him to the Boyal Academy, 
which -will ere long be exhibited in Burlington House, -will 
doubtless cause him to be far better known in England than 
he ever was in his lifetime. Yet there is somethiug singularly 
attractive in this short biography of a man, who during a 
long career, commencing from the lowly station of the son of 
a poor Welsh market-gsudener, rose to the highest honours 
which can, in the eyes of the world, reweurd an artist—acknow- 
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ledged fame and saccess, and the patronage and sympathy 
of royalty—and who, in the midst of the struggles, strifes, 
and sorrows of this life, still maintained the simplicity and 
guileness nature of a child. Such a character is too rare 
that we diould not take an interest in it. 

Macchiavelli in a well-knoim passage has divided mankind into 
three classes—those who think for themselves, those who think 
tltrough others, and those who do not think at all. A similar 
classification, although not expressed in similar terms, may be 
applied to those who follow the arts. There are first the men 
of genius, few in number, to whom the sense of colour, form, 
and proportion—in fact all the qualities necessary to the archi¬ 
tect, painter, or sculptor—have been given in the highest degree 
by nature, and who have exercised the greatest influence 
upon the arts which they have respectively cultivated. With¬ 
out including the great artists of Greece, concerning whom we 
have but imperfect information, the number of these men is 
small indeed; when we have enumerated Giotto, Kaphael, 
Michael-Angelo, Leonardo da Vinci, Titian, Turner, and a few 
others about whom opinions may be more divided, we have 
almost completed the list of painters who in modern times have 
undoubted claims to be ranked amongst them. The second class 
will comprise a much wider range, and includes many who by 
their works have delighted and instructed mankind, although 
they may not have influenced their generation or attained the 
highest place. The walls of annual exliibitions furnish an ample 
illustration of the third class. 

Both Eastlake and Gibson belong to the second class. But 
Eastlake to his acquirements and skill as a painter, and to 
that intellectual cultivation in which Gibson was entirely 
deficient, added other qualities which brought him more into 
immediate contact with the world, and rendered his life a more 
usefid, active, and eventful one than that of his friend and 
fellow-labourer. His experience and knowdedge enabled him 
to take a wider and juster view of art in its various phases and 
in connexion with its many ends than ’Gibson, and conse¬ 
quently there are more materials for his biography. However, 
as in the case of Gibson, Lady Eastlake has not considered it 
necessary to give more than a sketch of the life of her husband, 
leaving the details to be filled up as far as is possible by the 
works, literary and artistic, which he has left behind him. 

Charles Lock Eastlake was born on the 17 th November, 
1793, at Plymouth, where his father, a lawyer of high stand¬ 
ing, occupied a prominent position. If the associations of child¬ 
hood and the scenes with which youth is surrounded have an 
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influ^ce upon the imagination and works of an artist—a fact 
upon which tlie painter hi^iself frequently insisted—the varied 
and lovely landscapes and bluer skies of the southernmost 
counties in England appear to be especially fitted for the 
birthplace of artists; for from Plymouth and its neighbourhood 
also came Reynolds, the glory of the English school, Haydon, 
Prout, the founder of a school of water-colour painters, and 
one or two others of minor note. Eastlake does not appear 
to have shown as a child any predominant taste for the arts, 
although h§* selected for himself when very young the profession 
of an architect. He was a boy of remarkable refinement, and 
of an aptitude and ardour for knowledge beyond his years. 
At a very early age he showed a keen relish for poetry, for 
languages, and for drawing, which he studied under his fellow- 
townsman Prout.. After receiving the first elements of educa¬ 
tion at the Plymouth gramitiar-school, and far more solid in- 
struction in his father’s house, he was placed at the Charter 
House, which he entercd'already no mean proficient in those 
classical studies which were perhaps best fitted to develope the 
peculiar qualities of his mind and to prepare him for the career 
which he ultimately chose. He decided, when but a boy, that 
.those pursuits which required the highest exercise of the in¬ 
tellectual and imaginative faculties were best suited to his tastes 
and temperament. He appears ev^n to have hesitated for a 
moment whether he should not make poetry a profession, but 
Haydon, who was but a few years his senior, by his enthu¬ 
siasm and eloquence led him to fix upon painting, and its 
highest branch—the historical. Before coming to an ultimate 
decision, although that decision was taken under the influence 
of a certain amount of impulse, he had thoroughly reasoned 
the matter out, and he stated the conclusion to which he had 
arrived, and his motives, in letters to his father and brothers, of 
which Lady Eastlake has. given extracts, of singular vigour, 
logical force, and lucidity of expression for one so young and 
of so little experience. In the early cultivation of his mind, 
in the just estimate* in which he held the arts, and in the in¬ 
dustry and application which he displayed, lay the foundation 
of that high reputation and success in his profession which he 
afterwards enjoyed, and which led to his filling the most eminent 
position that can be attained by an English painter—the Pre¬ 
sidency of the Royal Aca^my. ^ 

Having decided upon hS profession, he gave himself to its 
study wiu the utmost diligence. He had conceived the highest 
standard of a painter’s education—one uniting the utmost cul¬ 
tivation of the intellect and the widest knowledge with the 
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greatest technical skill. He therefore continued his -classical 
studies, read Greek and Latin and modern languages, and 
commenced laying in those rich stores of general knowledge, 
and forming that refined taste in literature and art, which 
distinguished him in after years. Entering upon his profession 
with these qualities of intellect, with industry, and a deter¬ 
mination to succeed, he could scarcely fail to achieve suc¬ 
cess. He had gained admission into the Life Academy and 
obtained the silver medal at the Adel])hi, when his designs 
attracted the attention of a well-known collector apd connois¬ 
seur of pictures—Mr. Jeremiah Harman, who gave the young 
painter—then only sixteen—a commission for a picture. He 
w-as allowed to choose his own subject—a proof of the judg¬ 
ment and discrimination of. his patron. He selected one 
connected with the Panathenaic festival, which would enable 
him to gratify his taste, and to fnake use of his familiarity 
■with the classic writers. But unexpected difficulties led him 
to abandon it for ‘ The Raising of Jairus’s Daughter.’ He 
devoted himself with ardour and energy to this new subject, 
adding to his stores of knowledge by the reseai’ches which he 
considered it necessary to make, for truthfulness of representa¬ 
tion, in biblical literature and Hebrew archaeology. Already 
he evinced that attention to accuracy of detail and careful con¬ 
scientious execution, which, whilst it contributed to render him 
one of the ablest critics of art, may have detracted from his 
success as a painter. At the same time his early feeling for 
the highest qualities of art, and his correct judgment, were 
proved by his appreciation of the genius of Turner, and his 
enthusiastic admiration for the works of that great painter, 
then comparatively uncared for, but who, he declares in a 
letter to his brother, * is the first landscape-i)ainter in the 
‘ world, and before he dies will perhaps be the greatest the 
‘ world ever produced.’ 

A visit to Paris in 1815—when the spoils of Italy were 
still in the Louvre—first introduced him to the glories of 
Italian art; for at that time there was in England no col¬ 
lection of the works of the Italian painters, such as we 
now have in the Rational Gallery, open to the public, and the 
few private galleries were not easily accessible to the young 
student. It is not surprising that the rich and powerful 
colouring of the Venetian school should have made a deep 
impression upon him. He expressed in Ijis letters home 
unbounded admiration of the works of Titian. The * Peter 
Martyr,’ recently burnt through the carelessness and stupidity 
of some Italian priests, and by many thought to be the master- 
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S iece of 'the painter, especially attracted his attention, and he 
eclared that ‘ if ever a picture -were uniformly grand, this is.’ 
At the same time fve already find that judicious criticism, and 
that independence of judgment, for -which he -was in after years 
BO much distinguished. He ventured to dispute Reynolds’s 
condemnation of the minute accuracy of detail in Titian’s fore¬ 
grounds and accessories, thus anticipating the verdict of the 
best modem critics. He was equally discriminating and just in 
his appreciation of Correggio. Although, after contemplating 
the great V^etian masters, he could not but feel in that painter 
the absence of the force and richness of effect for which their’ 
works are so remarkable, he asserted that in point of colour¬ 
ing, the flesh of Correggio leaves little to be ■wished for. The 
painter’s ‘ prodigious excellence appeared to him ‘ to consist 
‘ in expression, the more astonishing as it seems to flow from 
* his own mind, unassisted by any other means than a most 
* divine taste.’ 

It was not the Venetian or Florentine masters who alone 
attracted him by the gorgeousness of their colouring or the 
correctness of their dra'wing. His taste was already sufficiently 
true and catholic -to admire and appreciate all really good work 
of whatever time or school. He speaks of the master-piece of 
Paul Potter, the ‘ Bull,’ now at the Hague, with almost as much 
admiration as of the works of Titian ) and Teniers and Ostade 
came in for a large share of his praise and judicious remarks. 
The bent of his mind at that period, and the effect of his 
theoretical and classical education were, however, shown by 
his selecting, out of those rich and varied treasures of art, the 
* Vision of St. Paul ’ by Poussin as the picture to copy for Mr. 
Harman. 

He left Paris in the midst of the genei*al alarm created by 
the unexpected landing in France of Napoleon. Not'many 
weeks elapsed before he who had caused all this consternation 
was a prisoner in English waters, and the painter had the 
opportunity of makb)g his full-Iengffi portrait standing on the 
gangway of the * Bellerophon.’ The Emperor was in the 
habit of presenting himself in the evening to the crowd, 
which assembled in boats round the vessel of war in which 
he was confined. Noticing the daily visits of young East- 
lake’s boat, he not only promoted tlie object of the Letcher 
by remaining for some tune in one position, but he sent on 
shore the unubnei and decorations which he was accustomed to 
wear, in order that the accessories to ffie portrait might be in 
all respects correct. The original small picture made from 
the sketches thus taken is now in the possession of Lady 
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Eastiakc. A full-sized portrait subsequently executed, and 
exhibited with much success in Lpndon and the provinces, 
and for which the painter received altogether 1000/., she has 
failed to trace to its present possessor. The original sketch is 
marked by Eastlake’s peculiar qualities. It is carefully exe¬ 
cuted in the details, and reproduces faithfully the corpulent 
figure and someAvhat haggard expression of the Emperor at 
that time. No one can doubt that it is a true likeness, and 
as _such its interest and value will increase as time rolls on; 
but it wants that force—that power of seizing vid putting 
prominently forward the peculiar features or expression in 
order to convey to the mind of the observer the leading cha¬ 
racteristics of the man—which distinguishes the works of the 
greatest portrait-painters, such as Reynolds and Qainsborough 
of our own school. 

The success of this picture, and'the independence which it 
brought to him, enabled Eastlake to accomplish the great object 
of his ambition—a journey to Italy. He left England in 
September, 1816, and in the following month entered Rome 
in company with a young man who was also destined to leave 
his mark in the world—Dr. Bunsen. This visit ended in a 
residence abroad of fourteen years, until the scenery, people, 
and language of Italy became as familiar to him as those of 
his own country. 

Eastlake’s self-education peculiarly fitted him for the enjoy¬ 
ment and appreciation of the remains of antiquity and the 
monuments of art which abound in Rome. He was soon inti¬ 
mately acquainted with the ancient ruins which rise in the 
halMeserted, or lurk in the squalid and thickly-peopled parts 
of the city. His beautiful sketches show with what love and 
care he studied them, and how deep an impression they made 
upon him. He was not the man to tolerate the weak and un¬ 
truthful representation of nature and the mannerism of the 
modem Italian school of landscape-painters, then under the in¬ 
fluence of French teaching and example-—an influence which 
still weighs heavily on Italy, and which she must throw oft’ 
before she can hope to attain her former greatness in the arts. 
He saw how it had cramped the genius of Canova; and he did 
not hesitate to prefer ‘the firmer and purer’ style of Thor- 
waldsen. 

He had not been long in Rome before he felt the effect of 
climate and scenery. ‘Everything one sees in the streets, 

‘ even the handbills, having something to do with art,’ he 
writes to his sister-in-law. He frequently refers in his letters 
and in his essays to this influence upon the various schools of 
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painting as well as upon individual painters, and remarks upon 
the change which had taken place in his own feelings and 
views with regard to his art aner he had resided for a short 
time in Italy:— 

‘ It is strange,’ he writes, ‘ that I had never dwelt on the syst^ of 
the Venetian school till I had myself discovered the way in which 
Nature herself atones, if I may so say, for the want of light and shade 
in hot countries. In short, the character of nature here, and in the 
works of Titian and others, is to produce light and dark by colour— 
the noblest and most general system of imitation. In Greece the sea" 
and sky are 'sometimes the darkest part of the general picture. The 
monotony of a sandy ground is relieved on one side by the sparkle of 
marble, and on the other by the depth of the cypress and evergreen 
oak. So much for inanimate nature—but we find the deep rich tones 
of men and animals, and even the dresses of the first, all contrive to 
make amends for the want of that shadow which the northern climates. 
have without colour. The Venetians, therefore, foimed their style 
from the study of Italian nature.’ 

As dress thus coutribu'ces to this influence on the feelings 
and taste of the painter, so climate and surrounding nature 
may equally exercise their influence on costume. It might be 
interesting to inquire how far this is the case. It would seem 
that the brightness of colours in costume varies to a certain 
extent with the latitude, unless modified by peculiar circum¬ 
stances. Generally the warmer the climate, the clearer the 
skies, and the richer the vegetation, the intenser the love of 
colour, and the more lavish its display in dress and the other 
accessories of life. A gradual scale might almost bo dejbected 
from the pole to the equator, from the Laps and FiniWc-with 
their monotonous whites and greys, to the feather-clad inhabit¬ 
ants of the Pacific islands. It would seem, however, that clear 
skies and constant sun are not alone suffleient. In ' tawny 
‘ Spain ’ the absence of vegetation and the monotonous -tints of 
the naked sierras and rolling plaips produce t^ieir corresponding* 
effect upon the people, and dark browns and sombiA;.'|M^ are 
the prevailing colours of their dress and even of thefl^ration 
of their houses. Their painters were similarly inftu&ced by 
suriounding objects more than by climate, as is proved by the 
colouring of Velasquez, Murillo, Zurbaran, and other great 
masters of the Spanish school. Even a residence in Italy 
could not counteract this influence, as in the instance of P^ibera 
and, indeed, of Velasquez. 

Eastlake perceived the importance of considering these ex¬ 
ternal influences in studying the works of the painters of dif¬ 
ferent schools, and his inquiring and philoscmhical mind readily 
analysed them. He was especially struck wifli their effect 
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when visiting Venice for the first time and contemplating the 
home and the works of the great Venetian masters. The daily 
spectacle of the sun setting behind the peaks of Friuli * accounted 
^ for the golden and mellow horizons behind the mountains, 
‘which is so common a feature in the distances of Venetian 
‘ pictures. It is first seen in the very early painters, and is 
‘ also a proof of their looking at nature, as fit for imitation, most 
‘ in the evening, when shadows are soft, when local colours are 
‘ hence not destroyed by violent opposition of light and shade 
‘ (which may make two distinct colours of an ob}fect that is 
‘ really one), when all is warmed by the glow of the sky and 
‘ atmosphere, and when, what is also an important cousidera- 
‘ tion, the observer of nature is most likely to be at liberty 
‘ after the labour of the day to look at her appearances.’ The' 
origin of the rich golden browns jn the flesh tints of Titian, 
Giorgione, Bonifazio, and other painters of their time—those 
glowing hues which have given a special character and charm 
to the Venetian school and which appear to us, in our dull 
climate and with our dull surroundings, exaggerated and un¬ 
true—immediately suggested itself to him. He traced it in the 
figures and objects which he observed on the canals of Venice; 
as he saw the backgrounds of Venetian pictures in the luxuriant 
vegetation, the picturesque habitations and the many-shaped 
mountains of the Venetian territory. 

‘ The backgrounds and accompaniments to figures,’ he says, ‘ are 
of a nature to exliibit their characteristic colour in the most forcible 
manner. In the great canal a glowing gondolier is seen in Lis white 
shirt sleeves, against cool neutral architecture, with the greenish water 
around him—contrasts all tending to light up his sunburnt limbs and 
face to a fiery depth—but this intense glow is not seen in its largest 
and truest appearance till the figure is at a considerable distance. 
This efiect is undoubtedly the truest idea of colour, whatever the 
colour may be, because it is that which the memo^ most retains. 
Titian aAa Giorgione went all lengths in imitating this general effect, 
not cmly in sunburnt figures but in fairer ones. The ruins of the 
frescoes of the Fondaco doi Tedeschi, deep anef flaming as they are, 
are not more so than figures sometimes appear with due contrast as 
described above. . . . Titian used the same in large altar-pieces, which 
were to be seen at good distances ’ (a very important consideration 
when we are brought face to face wilh them in a picture-gallery, and 
in a position and light for which they were not painted). ‘“The 
“ Assumption,” “ Peter Martyr,” and the Frari Picture are all of this 
class; and the “ St. Sebastian at Rome ”: but Giorgione was the great 
inventor of this noble violence, or rather first carried it to perfection.’ 

The Vivarini, the Bellini, Cima, Carpaccio, and other early 
masters had experienced the same influence from sarronndiiig 
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objects, but had failed, from the want of that technical know¬ 
ledge which their great pupils and followers possessed, to re¬ 
present it with the same power and effect. 

He adds the following remarks, so important and so well 
deserving the consideration of some of our own modem 
painters:— 

^ The costume of the Venetian women is the same as regards the 
white mantle for the head as it was centuries ago. Their faces have 
depth, richness, and soil shade from it. Many of the veiled heads of 
the “Madoiina” in Venetian pictures have precisely the diade, the 
colour, and the distant broadth of these heads as one remarks them 
when details are no longer perceptible. One consequence of looking 
at this distant, largest effect of nature is that expression is lost by it, 
although the general air of beauty ia improved; and as expression and 
nicety of form are qualities only to be appreciated near, so they have 
less to do with the essentials of beauty, which reside in general propor¬ 
tion and general colour. CoiTeggio and llaphael are, perhaps, the 
painters who best succeed ip uniting what can only be seen near with 
what can only bo seen at a distance.’ 

He points out too the influence which surrounding objects— 
especially the new style of architecture introduced with such 
marvellous effect in Venice, Vicenza, and other cities of the 
North of Italy by Palladio and his followe|ti^had upon Paul 
Veronese, whose colour and composition harmonise with the 
grand architectural backgrounds which he was so fond of in¬ 
troducing into his pictures. 

When travelling in the plains and valleys around Vicenza 
and Bassano and in the mountainous districts of Cadore, and 
gazing upon the gobgeous sunsets, the long soft twilights and 
the varied and fanciful shapes of the Dolomite peaks (which 
have recently been described and designed with so much grace 
and taste by Mr. Gilbert in his volume entitled" * Titian’s 
^ Country ’), Eastlake recognised the scenery that contributed 
to form the taste and style of the Venetian school, and he 
describes in eloquent terms the effect produced upon himself 
by a combination *of natural beauties unequalled perhaps in 
any country in the world. The conclusions to which he 
came from his knowledge of Italian scenery and his inves¬ 
tigations of its influence upon Italian art, are the more de¬ 
serving of attention because they go far towards solving the 
question which has been so often asked; namely, why England 
has not produced, and apparently never can produce, any 
painters of tlfe first rank in the highest branches of art, and 
especially as colourists? The answer seems to be that in 
England men are not bom in the midst of those influences of 
climate, scenery, and costume — the three being connected 
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together — which are required to form the highest taste and 
feeling for colour, composition, and ’design. The influence of 
objects, natural and otherwise, with which we are surrounded 
from childhood, may account for the fact that the Edglish 
school has attained a very high, if not the first, j^osition in the 
representation of domestic subjects, and in a certain class of 
landscape. The same result may be traced in the Dutch, 
German, and Flemish schools of painting. That long residence 
amidst different scenes and in foreign climes has produced its 
effect upon English and other painters there can bfe no doubt. 
The Poussins, Claude, Wilson, and Turner might be cited as 
instances. It is especially instructive to study the works and 
sketches of this last great painter. It wiU be seen that from 
the influence of scenery and the effects of a warm sky and 
brilliant sunlight abroad—in France and then in Italy—his 
colour, which ^in his early days was grey and monotonous, 
gradually became richer, and his compositions and designs 
more full of imagination and fancy, untU he attained an emi¬ 
nence which has perhaps never been reached in his especial 
branch of art by any other painter;—an eminence which we 
agree with Mr. Buskin in placing above that attained by 
Claude, whom he surpasses not only in power, but in knowledge 
and truthful representation of nature. The highest art, be it 
remembered, is that which succeeds in depicting nature in her 
most perfect attributes, without departing from truth. 

Eastlake experienced in himself the influence which we have 
attempted to describe, partly in his own words, after ho had 
been for a short time in Italy. His colouring became warmer 
and richer, his treatment of landscape more poetic, his compo¬ 
sitions more in harmony with the glorious scenery and pic¬ 
turesque remains of antiquity amidst which ho lived. In his 
sketches and studies from nature—when collecting materials 
for pictures—he united an exquisite tenderness and puritv of 
colour with an accuracy of form and detail, which place them 
amongst the most valuable of his works. ’ 

His taste and knowledge and his feeling for the beautiful in 
form and colour were further enlarged by visits to the south of 
Italy, to Sicily, and to Greece. Although in delicate health, 
and under the most trying circumstances of intense heat, weary 
journeys, and wretched accommodation—and no one who hu 
not experienced these trials in Eastern wanderings and explo¬ 
rations can know how they discourage and im{)ede work and 
reduce even the most energetic to a state of listless indolence— 
he laboured with the ardent zeal and devotion to his art which 
ever distinguished hini. From those journeys he brought 
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back a collection of etudies and sketches which added to 
the reputation he had already acquired. His biographer tells 
us that persons well competent to give an opinion upon such 
subjects have declared &at these studies not only excited 

S 'eat admiration amongst artists of all nations collected in 
ome, but that they exercised a considerable influence upon 
the taste and style of the day, and contributed to raise the 
standard of the aii; of landscape-painting. And this we can 
easily believe, when we compare them in their rich glow of 
colour and'poetic feeling with the weak and conventional works 
of the painters who then flourished, f specially in Home. Law¬ 
rence declared his landscapes to be worthy of Poussin—no 
great compliment many modem critics might be inclined to 
think. We believe that that painter never produced such 
studies and sketches. Eastlakc’s historical pictures, and those 
subjects from bandit life by which he became generally known 
in his own country, are indeed chiefly remarkable for the deli¬ 
cacy and poetic treatment of their landscape backgrounds, in 
which, however, we do not see all the vigour and originality of 
treatment which characterise his studies from nature. In his 
more finished works these admirable qualities are too often 
sacrificed to the figures. 

Eastlake was too fastidious a critic, and too difiSdent of his 
own powers, to become a great his’torical painter, or to attain 
even in landscape-painting to the grandeur of Turner, who, 
when working with him in the same studio, used to laugh at 
this fastidiousness, and began several pictures and finished three 
whilst his brother-ai'tist h^ scarcely completed one. But then 
Turner worked from that inspiration of genius which seems 
to require neither thought nor analysis, although both are 
exercised in the highest degree so rapidly that the operation 
is unconscious and imperceptible to ordinary men. Eastlake 
reminds us of the orator who is thinking as much of the words 
in which he shall clothe his thoughts as of the thoughts them¬ 
selves, and who cflnsequently can never acquire the same in¬ 
fluence which impassioned and apparently unstudied eloquence 
exerdses upon mankind. 

Borne, not so easily accessible as now to the vtilgar, Avas at 
that time the resort of men of high intellectual culture and of 
refined taste, and not the mere gathering place of narrow¬ 
minded convey, upstart Americans, and fox-himting English¬ 
men and women. Eastlake was ever3rwhere received in the 
best society. His taste, his knowledge, and the reputation 
which he had acquired as an artist, could not fail to render 
him a popular and desired guest. He thus gained many in- 
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fluential friends and became more widely known, preparing the 
way for those distinctions and honburable offices which were 
afterwards conferred upon him in his own country, whilst his 
time was fully occupied with the commissions for pictures which 
he received. 

The picture which he painted for the Duke of Devonshire of 
^ Isadas, a young Spartan, taken in Battle for a Divinity,’ ex¬ 
hibited in 1827 in Somerset House, obtained for him admission 
into the Royal Academy. At that time this influential corpo¬ 
ration was far more exclusive than it is at present, and the 
fact of Eastlake having been elected one of its members whilst 
residing abroad—^the only instance of the kind that had then 
occurred—was a proof of the high estimation in which he was 
held by English artists. Playdon declared the ^ Isadas ’ to be 
‘ quite worthy of Poussin’s own hand;’ and in Rome, where the 
works of foreign artists have rarely met with lenient criticism, 
it created an extraordinary sensation, and was as much praised 
for its colour and correct drawing for accurate representa¬ 
tion of ancient architecture and costume. Eastlake had, as 
usual, devoted to his work that conscientious and careful study 
which he gave to all liis undertakings, and he could not pro¬ 
duce a picture which did not contain much that would attract 
and interest men of knowledge and taste. His letters at this 
time, of which Lady Eastlake has given extracts, indicating the 
choice of his subject and explaining the manner in which he 
had treated it, show his varied acquirements and the clear 
knowledge he had obtained, through observation and study, of 
the principles of his art, and the power he possessed of express¬ 
ing logically and clearly his opinions and views—^by no means 
an easy thing in dealing mth a subject so abstruse and meta¬ 
physical. There are few of his letters, as well as of his essays 
and discourses, which do not contain maxims and definitions 
of great value both to the painter and critic. We find, for 
instance, in one of them this definition of the distinction be¬ 
tween ^ taste’ and ^style,’ so often confounded;—‘The business 
‘ of the artist is to define the intention and general principle 
‘ of nature. This is taste. He is next to define the appointed 
‘ means of attaining this end (representing this intention), and 
‘ that is styleJ* (P. 109.) But this definition of taste hardly 
accords with a passage which we are about to quote in the next 
page. 

The two pictures which contributed most t^ his reputation 
as an artist, and which became the most popular in his own 
country, were ‘ Pilgrims arriving in sight of St. Peter’s at 
‘ Rome ’ (of which he executed various repetitions with slight 
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variations), and ^Byron’s Dream/ They hold high places in 
the English school, and are both characteristic of the peculiar, 
and best, qualities of the painter. In the first he has shown 
that sweetness, grace, and purity of feeling, which are con¬ 
founded with tameness and insipidity by those critics who look 
for power and originality alone in a painter. But it is on 
account of these very qualities that tWs picture will always 
be a favourite with a large class of persons. When a work 
becomes thus attractive to many and excites their sympathies, 
it may be ^sumed that, whatever faults it may have in the 
eyes of those who have some standard of their own, it possesses 
unquestionable merits. This is an important consideration 
when we have to judge of the usefulness of a picture—that is 
to say, how much it may contribute to general enjoyment or 
instruction. And this test is frequently distinct from that of 
the mere technical skill displayed—a fact too often over¬ 
looked by critics. The landscape in the ^ Byron’s Dream ’ was 
founded upon his studies •and sketches in Greece, and is an 
example of the poetic feeling with which he looked at and 
represented scenery. He showed especial care in the compo¬ 
sition of both these pictures. In describing to Mr. Harman 
the principles which guided him he observes:— 

‘ The imitation of nature, however refined, is tolerably safe and 
secure work in comparison with the arrangement of the masses and 
lines of a composition. No part of the art, I am convinced, requires 
more taste than this—it is where a painter can be helped least, and 
where he must draw most on his own powers. It is, in i^ort, the most 
creative part of the art, more so than even the expression of the 
passions; because for these we have a native and common feeling to 
guide us, and nature and detail to look at. But the elements of 
Beauty, applied to the conduct of a picture so as to produce that effect 
which attracts and enchants the spectator at the first glance, requires 
more of the artist than any other branch of the art’ (P. 113.) 

He then points out that not only in representing nature but 
in all their artistic creations—such as architecture, furniture, 
vases, and ornamental foliage—the Greeks had some definite 
principles to guide them, and that on this account they never 
failed altogether but were nearly equal in all their arts. It is 
precisely from ignorance or wilful neglect of this truth, that our 
modem English painters, commonly known as pre-Baphaelites, 
conscientious and painstaking as they may be and unquestion¬ 
ably entitled to the merit of having brought back the English 
school to a more healthy condition, have failed to produce the 
highest class of work or to excite a wide interest and sympathy. 
We do not remember to have seen in the works of Mr. Buskin, 
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their leader and prophet, any notable remarks upon composi¬ 
tion. His criticisms and teachings are chiefly directed to 
details, such as the elFects of colour and of light and shade, or 
to minute accuracy of representation. Admirable, no doubt, 
in many respects, but, as Sir Charles Eastlake has justly urged, 
only to be used in subservience to composition, and in order to 
convey that general impression which nature produces upon us. 
We find in several of his letters excellent remarks on this 
tendency to exaggerate details, and to attempt an exact copy 
of nature. When describing the beautiful landscape spread 
before him from Ehrenbreitstein, the river, bridges, town, 
plain, and distant hills, he remarks:— 

‘ A literal imitation of many things which were visible and even 
somewhat prominent would have destroyed the charm of tho scene. . . . 
In very abstract representations of nature all circumstances which 
would diminish the grandeur of the impression are omitted. There is 
evidently, then, a necessity for generalising in every branch of art— 
there i.'- always much to be omitted, ajjd the omission of useless or 
pernicious detail only makes tho whole—the ruling idea—more ini* 
pressive and distinct. In the imitation, therefore, of nature, tho great 
question is—what is the general character of the impression received ? 
and next, what arc its chief causes ? . . . There can be no doubt that 
our memory of nature is composed entirely of general ideas, and art 
must bo generalised to meet this idea of beauty. The mere copying of 
nature in detail is not only objectional, because it does not correspond 
with our impression of her, but it immediately suggests the feelings of 
its inferiority to nature, and the more so the closer it is.’ 

These principles are as applicable to poetry as to painting, 
and are especially deserving of attention in these days when 
the same tendency is conspicuous in both arts. The minute 
representation of the most insignificant objects in the pictures 
of the pre-Kaphaelite school has its counterpart in what is 
commonly called the ‘ word-painting ’ of many of our, for the 
day, popular writers. That special and lasting impression 
which it should be the object of the painter and the poet to 
produce is lost in a cloud of irrelevant details. That which 
18 in itself beautiful or grand is rendered* vulgar or poor by 
the accessories with which it is surrounded and encumbered. 
The truly great painter produces the effect which his mind 
has conceived by a judicious generalisation and by concen¬ 
trating the attention of the observer on certain leading 
ideas; so the truly great poet excites the feelings and the 
passions, and reaches the chord which he desires to touch, by 
the simplest and most direct means. Titian *and Velasquez, 
Homer, Dante and Shakspeare, effect by a touch or b^ an ■ 
epithet what the inferior painter or poet attempts, and fails to 
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accomplish, by the most elaborate imitation or description. 
Not tbat the ^eat painter and the great poet omit details 
or execute their work in' a slovenly and imperfect fashion. 
What they do is to select those accessories which are essential 
to the completeness and proper understanding of the subject, 
and these they represent with all the skill and power that they 
can command. It is this which renders the pictures of Raphael 
and Titian, in which certain details are as elaborately repre¬ 
sented as in the works of the most inveterate pre-Raphaelite 
painter, so hp.rmonious as a whole, and to which must be attri¬ 
buted the undying influence of the verses of Homer, Dante, 
and Shakspeare. 

The justness of view and knowledge of the principles of art 
which led to these criticisms upon one school of painting, in¬ 
duced Eastlake to condemn the opposite tendency in another 
school which was at one 4ime in the ascendant and still 
exercises a certain influence in Europe—the modem German 
school, of which Cornelius, Overbeck, Kaulbach, and their 
followers are the representatives. He saw that in their endea¬ 
vours to generalise overmuch, to carry back t)ie minds and in¬ 
tellects of men in the region of art, and to express by painting 
that which is within the province of language, these painters 
had ‘ departed from nature without rising to a gener^ idea; 

* manner, caprice, vulgarity, and ugliness are often the conse- 

* quence.’ He admitted the historical knowledge, the profundity 
of thought and research, and the grand ideas which their works 
often displayed; but he justly remarks that their conceptions 
were better fitted for words than for painting. They had 
committed the error corresponding to ‘word-painting’ in poetry. 
The much-lauded frescoes of the Munich school he pronounced 
to be. absolutely below criticism in colour, to be vulgar and 
exaggerated in expression, and by no means pure in their forms. 
This new German school had as much misunderstood the true 
ends, capabilities, and principles of art as the new English 
school, and both, with views undoubtedly praiseworthy and 
worthy of respect, hhve failed to eflfect their objects, or to pro¬ 
duce works of lasting influence. 

His election to the Royal Academy imposed upon him the 
necessity^in his conscientious interpretation of his duty—of 
leaving Rome and residing in England, thus abandoning that 
artist’s life and those' associations which had rendered a resi¬ 
dence in Italy so congenial to his tastes and a source of so 
much pure happiness. On his return to his own country he 
‘ devoted himself diligently for some years to the practice of his 
art, making use of &e materials which he had stored up during 
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his residence abroad. The picture he painted during this period 
which attracted most attention is Jiis ‘ Christ Blessing Little 
‘ Children.’ It has the qualities which we have indicated in 
another of his pictures, and which will render it always popular 
with the many, although it may be condemned by some critics— 
viz., sweetness and great purity of expression, the prevalence 
of a quiet religious feeling, an agreeable composition and an 
harmonious and tender colouring. In these respects it is 
perhaps the most characteristic of his works. 

But it is as a critic, as President of the Royal Academy, 
and as Director of the National Gallery, that Eastlake is best 
known in England and that his influence was most exercised 
and felt. The reputation he had gained at Rome as a painter 
and as a successful investigator of the principles and history of 
art, combined with his high and honourable character, obtained 
for him friends, who were not only lovers and connoisseurs of 
the arts, but statesmen who could appreciate their value and 
use. Amongst them Avas Sir Robert Peel, whose liberal and 
enlightened views on art and delicate and generous bearing 
towards artists and men of letters and science might well furnish 
an example for imitation. He had not been less struck by the 
straightforward simplicity of Eastlake’s character, than by the 
ability and practical knowledge displayed in the painter’s evi¬ 
dence before Mr. Hawes’ Conunittce ‘for inquiring into the 
‘ means of promoting the arts in this country,’ and by his con¬ 
tributions to the literature of Art and his letters upon the 
proposed decoration of the Houses of Parliament. When, 
therefore, the ‘ Fine Arts’ Commission ’ Avas nominated. Sir 
Robert requested Mr. Eastlake to accept the appointment of 
secretary. 

Whatever may be the verdict of the public upon the suc¬ 
cess of the labours of the Commission in decorating the Houses 
of Parliament, there can now be no diffei-cnce of opinion as to 
the appointment of Eastlake to be its secretaiy. In conduct¬ 
ing the routine work of the Commission he displayed busi¬ 
ness habits and a power of dealing Avith details, which could 
scarcely have been expected from one who had hitherto devoted 
himself to an artist’s career. His correspondence and the 
records he kept of the proceedings of the Commission are 
models of conscientious accuracy. In his relations with the 
various artists, painters, sculptors, and others—not the easiest 
of mortals under any circumstances to deal with—who were 
employed in, or in any way connected with this great under¬ 
taking, he showed a delicate consideration for meir feelings 
and a just appreciation of their merits unaffected by prejudice 
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or professioBal jealousy, which gained for him their entire re- 
roect and confidence. The Reports which he made to the 
Commission, and his occasional contributions to periodicals, 
some of which have since been published in a separate form, 
are amongst the most valuable additions to the literature of 
the fine arts that have appeared in this country. They are 
distinguished by a lucidity and accuracy of expression, by 
broad and philosophic views of the principles and object of the 
arts, and by a varied knowledge of all subjects connected how¬ 
ever indirectly with them, which place them in many respects 
above the lectures of Reynolds, to which they are not inferior 
in elegance and propriety of diction. 

The work which the Royal Commission had undertaken was 
a vast one and not unworthy of a great and cultivated nation. 
The Prince Consort, who wag its President, took the principal 
part in its conduct, and superintended with remarkable indus¬ 
try and intelligence every^ detail. He was guided and en¬ 
couraged in his labours by an enlightened desire to promote the 
fame and elevate the character of his adopted country by raising 
a monument not inferior to those of other nations and other 
times, by encouraging the arts and artists, and by founding a 
national school of historical and decorative painters, such as 
flourished in Italy during the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. 
That these grand aspirations and noble ideas, worthy of a 
leader of a civilised people, have not been fully realised, may 
be attributed to more than one cause. In the first place, the 
architect of the Houses of Parliament was restricted to a 
style of architecture which at that time was not fully un¬ 
derstood, and which, unless treated in a broader and more 
comprehensive spirit, is ill adapted for internal decoration. 
Instead of having the full and diffused light which painting 
and sculpture required in such a building—especially in our 
climate—the great halls, the passages, the staircases, and the 
very places oi assembly of the representatives of the people, 
are so dark that they* scarcely admit at all of the highest class 
of decoration. In the next place, the purely architectural 
decorations are out of keeping and harmony with what we 
term * works of art' — that is to say, works which by their 
abstract perfection and beauty are admirable, irrespective of 
the site they may occupy. Sir Charles Barry^s conception of 
Gothic architecture was a highly and elaborately-decorated 
building, in whiah all the ornamentation, whether consisting of 
human figures, of animals, or of foliage, should be strictly 
conventional, and, as nearly as human ingenuity could make 
it, the counterpart of what had been executed by those who 
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worked some centuries ago. We believe that such a view of- 
the end of architecture, of whatever style, is essentially a false 
one; and that to entertain and act upon it is to limit the capa¬ 
bilities and true genius of Gothic architecture. At any rate it 
is essentially opposed to the proper exhibition of sculpture and 
painting of the highest class if they are to form part, as they 
ought always to do, of the architectural decoration. In making 
these remarks we do not wish to be understood to join in that 
indiscriminating condemnation of Sir Charles Barry’s building 
in which it is the fashion to indulge. With all its evident 
faults there is no modem public edifice in Europe, and few 
medissval ones, which can be compared to it for general 
grandeur and picturesqueness of elFect, and for the beauty of 
many of its parts and details, both exterior and interior. 

Another cause of the failure of the attempt of the Royal 
Commission to create a school of mural painting was the want 
of knowledge and experience of English artists in the highest 
branch of mural decoration. As we have already pointed out, 
the external influences and the traditions, which are required 
to create a school of great historical painters and great col¬ 
ourists, are wanting in England. Such a school cannot be 
created on demand, and in this instance it was expected that 
it would appear ready formed. It is true that the competition 
for the frescoes produced designs of great merit and power, 
and there appeared men who, in a different climate and under 
different circumstapees, might not have been inferior to the 
old fresco-painters. We need only mention the cartoons of 
Mr. Watts, which united grandeur of conception and design 
with the treatment and feeling required for wall-painting. 
But they were never executed, and those ultimately chosen 
were for the most part more in accordance with the traditions 
and practice of the English school. If the permanent and 
general interest which they create are amongst the principal 
tests of the merits of works of art—as unquestionably they 
ought to be—no one will doubt that, of aU the wall-paintings 
executed in the Houses of Parliament, the two frescoes by Mr. 
Maclise of the Battles of Trafalgar and Waterloo are the 
most valuable and important, because they are, as far as pos¬ 
sible, actual representations, accurate even in the minutest 
details of portrait, costume, and minor accessories, of great 
national events. They must consequently not only have a 
lasting but an ever-increasinw interest for future generations. 
This is readily understood if we consider the feelings with 
which we should contemplate the representation of any remark¬ 
able event of former times executed by one who had lived at 
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that time, and was consequently able to give us a truthful 
picture of it and of those yho took part in it. To treat an 
historical subject effectively, so as to create a general and 
permanent interest without such authenticity of facts and data, 
requires powers of drawing, colour, and composition of the 
greatest rarity. 

A third cause of the failure of the pictorial decorations of 
the Houses of Parliament consists in the nature of the material 
employed. The use of oil for mural decoration, owing to its 
confusing reflections of light and its tendency to grow darker, 
has been generally abandoned. All the great mural painters 
have employed some kind of water-colour, or tempera, either 
the ' fresco secco * of the earliest Italian masters, or the later 
^buon fresco,’ or some modification or combination of these 
two processes. The 'German school of wall-painters have 
adopted the so-called * water-glass ’ system. The process of 
^ buon fresco,’ or true fresco, consisting of painting on wet 
lime which, wh#n drying,* imbibes and permanently retains 
the pigment, has in Italy resisted to a great extent the effects 
of age, and it was believed that it would withstand the insi¬ 
dious influences of even our English climate. The water-glass 
process was declared to be imperishable because the use of a 
fluid, which hardens like an impenetrable varnish over the 
face of the picture, was supposed to protect the colours them¬ 
selves from all contact with the atmosphere. Both modes of 
painting—the ‘ buon fresco ’ and the ‘ water-glass ’—have been 
adopted in the decoration of the walls of the Houses of Par¬ 
liament, and both unfortunately show signs of being equally 
liable to decay. Whether this arises from atmospheric causes 
peculiar to London, if not to the rest of England, or whether 
from the materials employed, especially in ^ buon fresco,’ not 
having been properly selected, seems still a matter of doubt. 
Some of our ablest analyticsd chemists, amongst them Dr. 
Percy, who has been officially charged to investigate the sub¬ 
ject, have declared tjjat no painting on lime, whatever may be 
the colouring materials or the process used, can withstand the 
effects of the London atmosphere, impregnated with the acids 
generated by coal smoke, gas, &c. On the other hand, there 
are connoisseurs of experience who maintain that, provided the 
materia^ employed oe properly and carefully selected, and 
the artist have experience and knowledge of the art, there is 
no reason whybuon fresco’ should not be as durable in 
England as it has proved to be in Italy. 

Upon all questions connected with mural as well as with 
general decoration, whether as to subject, style, mode of treat- 
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meat or material. Sir Charles Eastlake’s views and opinions 
were theoretically sound, and his reports to the Commission, 
several of which were collected and published by his friend 
Mr. Bellenden Ker in a volume entitled ‘ Contributions to the 
‘ Literature of the Fine Arts,’ are full of learning and wise 
teaching. The late Mr. Uwins, a painter of no mean capa¬ 
city, declared that ‘ the time will come when these papers, 
* put forth under the modest title of “ Reports of the Fine 
‘ “ Arts Commission,” will be quoted as the highest authority 
‘ on the several subjects on which they treat,’ Which include 
sculpture and basso-relievo, as well as fresco and other branches 
of painting. But unfortunately, however admirable and just 
the principles laid down, whether from the peculiar circum¬ 
stances to which we have alluded, or from other causes, they 
could only be partially applied. ^ Nevertheless, they tended to 
establish Fastlake’s reputation as an original thinker and as 
the highest authority upon all questions connected with the 
fine arts. 

In August 1850 the Presidency of the Royal Academy 
became vacant by the death of Sir Martin Shee. That dis¬ 
tinguished post, which makes him who occupies it the head 
and representative of English art, had beeu held from the time 
of Reynolds by men who possessed more or less literary powers 
and acquirements, and who were men of authority as teachers 
and critics. The President of the Royal Academy had not 
always been the first of living British painters. Shee, although 
a man of a highly cultivated mind and taste, was but an in¬ 
different portrait-painter. Reynolds had united great literary 
and critical abilities with the highest pictorial skill. But such 
an union of qualifications has been rare in the English school. 
Very few of our painters have had that education and training, 
or have possessed that knowledge and refined taste, which are 
necessary to make a good teacher, a first-rate critic, or a suc¬ 
cessful exponent of the principles and practice of art, or to 
place their profession in public estimation in that position 
which it ought to hold in all civilised countries. These quali¬ 
ties, possessed in an eminent degree by Eastlake, led to his 
having been chosen without hesitation and almost unanimously 
as the successor of Sir Martin Shee. He received on the oc¬ 
casion the usual honour of knighthood. During the fifteen 
years in which he held the office, years of no ordinary diffi¬ 
culty and trial, he fuUy justified the choica that the Royal 
Academy had made, both by promoting its interests and by 
upholding and raising its character at home and abroad. The 
jnanagement of its affairs occupied much of his time and 
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compelled him to abandon gTadnall 7 the exercise of his pro> 
feseion. , 

It is not often that the President of the Royal Aeademy 
has the opportunity of appearing before the general public as 
a teacher and exponent of art. His discourses, pronounced 
before the members and students, are more or less of a private 
nature, and unless published by their author, as were the 
lectures of Reynolds, they have little influence beyond the 
select few collected to hear them.* Of late years the annual 
dinner of the* Royal Academy has furnished an occasion to the 
President for saying something about art and artists which 
may reach both me profession and the public. The speeches 
pronounced by Sir Charles Eastlake on these occasions, when 
the most eminent statesmen and literary and scientific men of 
the day are present, were never slovenly or off-hand, but were 
always models of good taste' and judgment, and never failed 
to contain some appropriate reflections or advice intended both 
for his audience and for thdse outside, and calculated to convey 
a proper estimate of the arts and of the position of those who 
profess them. 

In 1855 Sir Charles Eastlake was appointed Director of the 
R'ational Gallery. This newly-constituted oflfice was one parti¬ 
cularly fitted to his tastes and acquirements. There was no living 
artist who had the general knowledge, of all schools of art that 
he possessed. His administration of the National Gallery has 
contributed not a little, we are convinced, to the improvement of 
public taste and knowledge of art, as it certainly has to public 
enjoyment. He succeeded, by judicious arrangement, by valu¬ 
able additions, and by a catholic spirit in the purchase of 
pictures, to raise it to the rank of one of the most interesting 
and important collections in Europe, both as regards the choice 
character of the works it contains, and as illustrating the 
history of painting from the time of its revival in the thirteenth 
century to the present day. 

He had, in one qf his early letters, expressed an opinion 
that the National Gallery ought to contain an historical 
series of pictures as well as a collection of paintings brought 
together without reference to schools or epochs. He was aWe, 
when its Director, to carry out these views. Before his time 
many opportunities that could never occur again of increasing 


* Sir C. EastlaSe’s discourses were privately printed for the Royal 
Academy. It is greatly to be desired diat a complete collection of Sir 
Charles’ writings, which are now scattered, ^oinld be given to the 
world. 
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and enriching our Gallery, and making it more worthy of the 
nation, had been lost. He had bewailed the neglect and ignor¬ 
ance of those who when in office allowed important private col¬ 
lections such as that made by Mr. Solly, and which-now forms 
the principal feature of the fine and instructive collection of 
pictures at Berlin, to pass into foreign hands. He exerted 
himself to the utmost to induce the Government of the day to 

E urchase the drawings of the old masters which Sir Thomas 
<awrence by his will had offered to the nation on the most 
advantageous terms. Who can now look back Mahout a sense 
of regret and shame to the dispersion of that magnificent and 
unrivalled collection, which contained amongst its treasures 
many original designs and sketches for pictures in our National 
Gallery, and to wmch on this account alone it would have been 
an invduable addition ? And this feeling is increased by the 
reflection that there is now amongst our public men a tendency 
to mistaken economy, and to a vulgar and narrow-minded 
appreciation of art, which may eVen in these days lead to a 
repetition of similar blunders. We say‘mistaken economy’ 
because in no case that we can call to mind has a collection of 
any importance been offered to Government and declined, 
which has not proved to be of far greater pecuniary value 
when disposed of by public competition than the sum named 
for its purchase. The Xawrence and Bernal collections are 
striking examples of this fact. If we are to take the lowest 
and most mercenary view of art we might still insist that there 
is a money value in such objects, to say nothing of their 
influence upon public taste, and consequent indirect influence 
upon our manufactures and commerce, which renders them by 
no means an unprofitable investment. We could mention 
many instances besides the two we have named, in which by 
the rfe-sale of a portion of a collection the choicest and most 
valuable part of it might have been secured to the country for 
nothing, or next to nothing. Our present rulers, if report 
speaks true, do not seem inclined to follow the example which 
Mr. Disraeli set them when he purchased for the nation the 
Blacas collection, an enlightened and liberal act, for which we 
desire to give him all credit. Thus we fear that an invaluable 
collection of ancient gold ornaments, Etruscan, Greek, Boman, 
and mediaeval, which had been offered to the nation on very 
advantageous terms, and which would have made the British 
Museum equal, if not superior, to the LouvijO in this depart¬ 
ment of archaeology, has been lost by vacillation and unwise 
economy. 

As Director of the National Gallery, Sir Charles Eastlake 
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yidted most parts of Europe for the purpose of acquiring 
•pictures and extending his knowledge of the principal pubHc 
•and private collections. The result mainly of these journeys 
was the addition of 139 pictures to the National Qallery, 
including specimens of the principal schools, and many beauti¬ 
ful and valuable works of the early Italian masters which 
serve to illustrate not only the history of art, but, to a certain 
extent, that of European civilisation. Now that a kind of 
reaction seems to have set in against the productions of early 
Italian and german art, no less foolish and irrational than the 
mania which made them at one time the mere hobby of the 
collector, ignorant both of their true value and of their real 
beauties, it may be well to quote one of Sir Charles’s tersely 
expressed aphorisms with reference to them:—■* The imperfec- 
‘ tion of immaturity is always more pleasing than the imperfec- 
‘ tion of decline.’ It is this Vhich rendera the pictures of the 
early masters, with all their faults, so far more pleasing and 
interesting than those of th6 painters of the later Italian schools 
with all their merits. In the one case we see earnest men 
struggling against imperfect technical knowledge, and the con¬ 
sequent inability to express adequately their thoughts and 
feelings, in the other we have abundant technical knowledge 
and the accumulated experience of several generations without 
thoughts or feelings worthy of expression. 

We owe to Sir Charles Eastlake the exquisite little picture 
generally known as the ‘ Aldobrandini Raphael,’ the small but 
select collection of M. Beaucousin of Paris (which his personal 
influence secured for the nation), the specimens of the early 
Italian schools from the Lombardi collection, several-interest¬ 
ing works from the remains of the Manfrini and Costabile 
Galleries, and many other important paintings; It may be 
added that the respect which his honourable and loyal cha¬ 
racter had earned for him abroad, enabled him to obtain 
access to private collections and to acquire pictures which 
would j^robably have^ been beyond the reach of other English¬ 
men. 

It was during one of his periodical visits to Ittdy for the 
purpose of acquiring pictures that his life was brought to a 
close at Pisa on December 24, 1865. He died in the seventy- 
third year of his age regretted and honoured by all viw 
knew him. He was buried at Kensal Green Cemetery by the 
members of thq, Royal Academy, his wife declining a public 
funeral in St. Paul’s as inconsistent with ‘that modest and 
retiring character which had distinguished her 
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To her short and interesting biography Lady Eastlake has 
added two essays by Sir Charles^ one entitled ‘ How to 
‘ Observe,’ the other a fragment, upon * The Beautiful and 

* Sublime,’ and ‘The Representations of the Saviour.’ Also 
a discourse delivered before the Royal Academy ujicn ‘ Ibe 
‘ Difference between Language and Art.’ They are re¬ 
markable, like all his writings, for clearness of view, pre¬ 
cision of thought, and felicity of illustration; especially the' 
‘ How to Observe,’ which may be recommended to the general 
reader as well as to the student as a masterpiece of exposition 
and criticism. He had at a very early age, as we have seen, 
studied the philosophy of art. Lessing’s celebrated work ‘ The 

‘ Laocoon,’ seems to have inspired him with a taste for those 
investigations into the principles and metaphysics of art in 
which it was his delight to indulge. His knowledge of the 
German language enabled him the’better to pursue these re¬ 
searches, as it is almost exclusively in German literature that 
such speculations are found. His ofm mind in matters of phi¬ 
losophy and thought was of a somewhat German cast, and we 
have been struck with the subtle reasoning and profound 
views which occur in his writings. Lady Eastlake is, no 
doubt, right in her suggestion that in Lessing’s work he 
found the confirmation of his own system of definition as 
respects the principles of art, and that ‘ from it again he struck 
‘ out new and sound ideas peculiarly his own.’ 

To his accurate and extensive knowledge of all that con¬ 
cerned the history and practice of painting, his discourses, the 
two volumes under the title of ‘ Materials for a History of Oil 
‘ Painting’ (the second volume of which has been published by 
Lady Eastlake since his death), and his translation of Kugler’s 

* Handbook of Painting,’ bear ample testimony. The ‘ Mate- 
*’rials for the History of Oil Painting ’ embrace a much wider 
field of inquiry than this modest title would suggest, and the 
volume is full of matter no less interesting to the general 
reader than valuable to the student. In hjs writings, as in his 
character, Eastlake worthily represented his country and his 
art; and whatever may be the estimate of his pictures by pos¬ 
terity, those who follow the arts may be proud of a man who 
laboured, not unsuccessfully, to raise their profession, and to 
secure for it the position which it ought to hold in every country 
frat has claims to high culture and civilisation. 
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Art. V.—1. Memoir of Dr.Conolly, By Sir James Clark, 
M.D., Baxt. London. 

2. Lunacy, its Past and its Present, By BoberX GARDNER 
Hill, F. S. A. London. 

^T’he tomb of St. Dympna, the patron-saint of the remarkable 
lunatic colony at Gbeel in Belgium, is sought to this day 
by the faithful, "who have worn away for ages the stones sur¬ 
rounding her effigy in their prayers for her propitiatory influ¬ 
ence on behalf of their afflicted friends. And on that spot, at 
least, it may be said that her influence has not been unfelt. 
But throughout Europe and for many ages, the treatment of 
the insane was based on the old priestly conception that mad¬ 
ness meant possession by the* devil. The awful visitations which 
darken and overthrow the mind of man, were regarded as 
visible manifestations of 'the Evil one, to be exorcised by 
charms or averted by the ritual of superstition. Physical as 
well as spiritual influences were however not forgotten, and 
the priestly leeches, whilst they inculcated an appeal to the 
Most High in aid of their efforts to evict the arch-fiend, did 
not neglect to employ the devil’s own weapons in the form of 
brutal treatment. But it was left fox later times to invent so- 
called scientific contrivances to wrench madness out of suffering 
humanity, and especially to German subtilty and imagination 
to devise methods of torture which transcended any amount of 
simple physical brutality. Instead of eviction by the aid of 
God, terror and surprise were called into play. Devices of so 
devibsh a nature were sometimes employed, that we are left 
to doubt whether the physician or the patients were the most 
insane. One of these was to entice the sufllcrers to walk 
across a floor, that suddenly gave way and dropped them into 
a bath of surprise, in which they were half drowned and half 
frightened to dealb. A stiU more demoniacal plan of treat¬ 
ment was sometimes employed. Patients were confined by 
chains in a well, and the water was gradually made to ascend, 
thus exposing the poor victims to what appeared to them 
to be the gradual approach of inevitable death. But such 
terror was not sufficiently imaginative or romantic. Dr. 
Conolly tells us, to satisfy some German physicians, who 

* wish^ for machinery by which a patient just arrived at an 

* asylum, and after being drawn with frightfffl clangour over a 
< metal bridge across a moat, could be suddenly raised to the 
‘ top of a tower, and as suddenly lowered into a dark and sub- 
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* terranean cavern; and they owned that if the patient could 
® be made to alight among snakes and serpents it would be still 

* better/ In England, as late as ^he middle of the last cen¬ 
tury, the national tendency favoured mechanical contrivances 
less mentally terrifying, but even more pliysically cruel. A 
Dr. Darwin invented the circular swing, in which monomaniacal 
and melancholic patients were bound in the longitudinal posi¬ 
tion when it was required to induce sleep, and in the erect 
position when intestinal action was required. This instrument 
was said to produce such results that the mere mention of its 
name was enough to induce terror. Dr. Cox, a physician, 
desired to Improve upon tins swing by advising that it should 
be used in the dark in hopeless cases, with the addition of un¬ 
usual noises and smells. Yet this terrible contrivance was 
regarded by physicians of, we ^wesume, ordinary humanity 
with such approval that it is spolcen of by Dr. Hallaran as an 
invention ‘that no well-regulated asylum should be without.* 
A curious example this of the conf^lacency of even educated 
men in accepting arrangements, however cruel, with which they 
are familiar, and a warning to asylum physicians of this age to 
beware of what Bacon calls the ‘ Idols of the den.* 

We confess that it is painful and perhaps unnecessary to 
trace back so far the misery the insane have undergone; and 
vre should not have contipued the sad story, were it not advis¬ 
able to show that the judicious treatment of the insane is a 
progressive science nobly developed by our fathers and con¬ 
temporaries, but yet capable of a still wider extension by our 
sous, labouring in a season when the fair humanities give pro¬ 
mise of sweeping away like a flood all the old ideas which in a 
modifled foi*m still surround asylum life. 

The evidence given by witnesses before committees of the 
House-of Commons in 1815, relative to the condition of the old 
York Asylum and of Bethlehem Hospital, show that within 
the memory of living men patients were treated more like 
furious beasts than human beings. In thp latter asylum they 
were shown to the public on certain days of the week, the 
charge being only twopence, a less sum* than it cost to see the 
lions in the Tower. It was the custom for the blackguards of 
the town, and even for women, to jeer and mimic the demented 
inmates in order to excite them to rage. Refractory patients 
were heavily chained, sometimes those who were not violent 
were fastened like savage dogs to the wail. Mr. Wakefield* 
reporting his visit, said: — 

‘ Attended by the steward of the hospital, and likewise by a female 
keeper, we proceeded to visit the women's galleries. One of the side*' 
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rooms contained about ten patients, each chained by one arm or leg to 
the 'wall, the chaiti allowing them only to stand up by the bench or 
form jBxed to the wall, or to sit down to it. The nakedness of each 
patient was covered by a blanket-gown, only the blanket-gown was a 
blanket formed something like a dressing-gown, with nothing to fasten 
it in front; this constitutes the whole covering; the feet were even 
naked,’ 

In another part of the house many women were found locked 
up in cells,^ naked and chained, on straw, with only one blanket 
for a covering; but this being the common treatment at the 
time, did not seem to strike the public mind so much as the 
case of William Norris, whose figure may be said to stand out 
as a martyr and a liberator, for the atrocious treatment of this 

E oor creature not only roused the indignation of the whole 
Sritiah community, but was instanced as a terrible example 
of our treatment by foreign •physicians—very unfairly, by the 
way, inasmuch as the Retreat at York, instituted and sup¬ 
ported by the Quakers, which exercised lees restraint than any 
other asylum in Europe, had been in operation long previous. 
Bethlehem, however, being the moat noted public asylum in 
the metropolis, naturally attracted more attention than any 
other. Norris, it appears, was at times violent, no doubt in 
consequence of the indignities he had to put up with from his 
drunken keeper. In order to control him, it was suggested by 
the apothecary that he should be chained, and that the chain 
should be passed through a hole in the wall of his cell, so that 
when it was necessary to approach him, he might be hauled 
up by the chain. Luckily, want of room would not permit 
of the acceptance by the governors of this wild-beast treatment, 
and a more economical cage as regards space was contrived 
for him, which is thus described by the French Asylum phy¬ 
sician, Esquirol:— 

* A short iron ring was riveted round his neck, from which a short 
chain passed to a ring made to pass upwards and downwards on an 
upright massive bar, pore than six feet high, inserted into the wall. 
Itound his bocty a strong iron bar about two inches wide was riveted; 
on each side of the bar was a circular projection, which, being fastened 
to and enclosing each of his arms, pressed them close to his side.* 

Thus manacled he lived for nine years. It is noteworthy, 
as showing the dangerous influence of an asylum atmosphere, 
tiiat the Committee of Governors of the hospital, in their 
report upon the evidence given concerning this infernal con¬ 
trivance, state that ^ it appears to have been ujKin the whole 
^ rather a merciful and humane than a rigorous and severe im- 
* j^risonment ’ / and as a proof that it was so, they affirm ^ that 
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‘ he never complained of its having given him pressure or 

* pain ’! _ . , • 

Dr. Munro, the chief physician, who gave his assent to the 
use of this cruel cage, and under whose care the poor women 
were chained to the walls in the different wards, stated before 
the Committee that ‘irons were only fit for paupers; that 
‘ tlxey were never used for his own private patients.’ . . . 
Being asked why a gentleman would not like irons, his reply 
was indicative of a social contempt of the lower classes which 
seems strange enough at the present day, especially after the 
loving tenderness of Conolly for the poor and neglected. ‘ In 
‘ the first place,’ replied he, ‘ I am not at all accustomed to 

* gentlemen in irons; I never saw anything of the kind; it is a 

‘ thing so totally abhorrent to my feelings, that I never con- 
‘ sidered it necessary to put a gentleman in irons.’ But the 
highest rank did nc^ exempt the unhappy victims of mental 
disease from treatment at which humanity recoils. Mr. Massey, 
in his ‘ History of King George* III.,’ has drawn from the 
Harcourt Papers an affecting picture of the atrocious treat¬ 
ment to which the King was subjected in 1788, when Dr. 
Warren regarded him as a confirmed lunatic. The King’s 
disorder manifested itself principally in unceasing talk (he 
talked once for nineteen liours without intermission), but no 
disposition to violence was exhibited. Yet he was subjected 
constantly to the severe restraint of the strait-waistcoat; he 
was secluded from the Queen and his family, and denied the 
use of a knife and fork. He was abandoned to the care of low 
mercenaries, one of whom—a German page named Ernst— 
actually struck him. The King after his recovery retained a 
lively recollection of these outrages. No sooner was Dr. 
Willis called in than all this changed. That estimable person 
immediately soothed his patient, released him from coercive 
restraint, presented him with a razor to shave himself, and 
when the King demanded a knife and fork he courteously as¬ 
sented, saying, that he hoped to be allowqtl to have the honour 
of dining with His Majesty. The Queen and Princesses 
were again brought into his presence. These measures were 
viewed with the greatest jealousy and alarm by the Court 
physicians, but the consequence was that the King in a few 
weeks entirely recovered. That was one of the first and most 
striking instances of a victory gained by non-restraint over 
madness. • 

The effect of the parliamentary inquiry of 1815 was exceed¬ 
ingly great. It struck the first great blow at the bad experi¬ 
ence which is the bane of lunatic estabUshments. The perioucal 
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Tomitings and purgings which at sta^d times were indiscrimi¬ 
nately administered to the patients regardless of necessity, but 
because Dr. Munro had inherited the practice from his father, 
were given up; poor Norris was extracted from his iron cage, and 
after having been so long confined in it, to the prone or erect 
position, thanklul for small mercies, expressed his thanks that 
he was ‘ allowed to sit down on tlie edge of his bed.’ The poor 
women that hung from their fetters and chains on the wall, like 
vermin chained to a bam door, were liberated, dressed like human 
creatures, an'd became at once calmer, and Dr. Haslam the 
apothecary, who was the medical despot of the hospital not¬ 
withstanding his proud boast to the Committee, ‘ I am so much 
‘ regulated by my own experience that I have not been disposed 

* to listen to those who have had less experience than myself,’ 
(a remark we sometimes still hear, by the way, from asylum 
superintendents), found that the fresh breath of a humane 
public opinion had blomi to the winds his cruel conceit, and 
so changed the den that he had ‘ hung with curses dark,’ that 
visitors, horrified but a year before by the sights and sounds 
in the asylum, now scarcely recognised it so changed and quiet 
were the wards. 

In all public asylums and wherever any public supervision 
penetrated, chains were abolished, and to this extent the poor 
insane pauper was put upon a par with the gentleman, but 
handcuffs and strait-waistcoats were still considered implements 
that ‘ no well-regulated asylum should be without.’ The time 
was at hand, however, in which the force of public opinion, even 
in respect to these minor forms of personal restraint, was about 
to influence old ideas. From the very commencement of this 
Journal the subject was discussed in these pages. In 1803 an 
• article on Pinel’s * Alienation Mentale,’ wri|ten by Dr. Henry 
Reeve, who was afterwards physician to*the Norfolk and 
Norwich Bethlehem Hospital, wnere he introduced a milder 
form of treatment, appeared in our third number; and the 
spirited review by Sydney Smith of Tuke’s work on Non-Re¬ 
straint published in 1814, contributed to enlarge the notions of 
resident physicians of asylums with respect to this great principle 
which before long was to receive a larger practical development 
at their hands. Still it was accident again that gave the next 
impulse to the movement, and this took place in the Lincoln 
Asylum. Conolly in his * Treatment of the Insane,’ tells us 
that, * a patientrin that asylum had died in the year 1829, in 
‘ consequence of being strapped to a bed in a strait-waistcoat 

* during the night, and this accident led to the establishment 

* of an important rule that whenever restraints were used in 
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* the night, an attendant ^ould continae in the room; a rule 

* whiohnad the desired effect of muqh diminishing the supposed 

* frequency of such restraints being necessary.’ It was soon 
found that a principle that answered so weU at night was also 
applicable by day, and the consequence was, that by degrees 
the necessity for restraint became less frequent, so much so, 
that for some successive days the asylum records were without 
any entry of their use. This was in the year 1834, at which 
time Mr. Hadwin was the house-surgeon of the asylum. In 
1835, Mr. Gardner Hill succeeded him. Imbued with the 
spirit of his predecessor, he still further ignored the use of 
mechanical restraint, and in 1837 he boldly declared that they 
might be altogether abolished. 

As the name of Dr. Charlesworth, the visiting-physician to 
the Lincoln Asylum, has been associated with that of Dr. 
Gardner Hill as an equal labourer in carrying out the new 
idea—nay, has been placed by some as the re^ discoverer— 
we think it but fair that the evidence furnished by Dr. 
Gardner Hill in his volume, ‘ Lunacy, Past and Present,’ 
should be adduced, and we hold it to be conclusive. Whilst 
it must be admitted that Dr. Charlesworth readily received 
the ideas of the house-surgeon of the Lincoln Asylum, and 
warmly seconded him in his bold attempt to throw away 
all implements of restraint, it cannot be further maintained 
that he had any right to the name of inventor of the system. 
Dr. Conolly, indeed, refers to him as sharing with Dr. Gardner 
Hill that credit, but this must be ascribed to a too partial 
friendship. Dr. Gardner Hill is certainly not persuasive in 
his style, and for this reason has raised up many enemies to 
his assertions; but truth compels us to say that the following 
evidence of his claims to the great honour of being the first 
to do 'away with%echanical methods of restraint is indisput¬ 
able. The report of the Lincoln Asylum for 1836 refers 
thus early in the history of the great experiment to the 
success of Dr. Gardner Hill’s fruitral idja:—‘ Three succes- 
‘ sive months (except one day) have now elapsed without the 
' occurrence of a single instance of restraint m this establish- 
‘ ment; and out of thirty-six weeks that the house-surgeon 
‘ has held his present situation, twenty-five whole weeks, ex- 
‘ cepting two days, have been passed without any recourse to 

* such means, and even without an instance of confinement to 
‘ a separate room.’ Again, in the report of 1838, which is 
signed by the Chairman of the Visiting Committee, E. P. 
Charlesworth, the merit of the new idea is unequivocally 
ascribed to the house-surgeon—no mention being made of 
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Dr, Charlesworth’s name, * There is now,’ sa 7 S this report, 

' an increased cozifidence that the aniicipationB of the last year 
* may be fulfilled, and thdt an example may be offered of a 
' public asylum, in which undivided personal attention towards 
^ the patients shall be altogether substituted for the use of 
^ instruments of restraint.’ ^The bold conception of pushing the 
^ mitigation of restraint, of actually and formally abolishing 
^ the practice mentioned in the last report, due to Mr. Hill, 

' the house-surgeon, seems to be justified by the following 
' abstract of. a statistical table, showing the rapid advancement 
^ of the abatement of restraint in this asylum under an im* 

‘ proved construction of the building, night-watching, and 
^ attentive supervision.’ The table thus mentioned shows that 
the number of hours passed by patients under restraint di¬ 
minished from 20,423 in 1829 to a significant 0 in the year 
1838. Although Dr. Chariesworth heartily seconded his en¬ 
deavours, and for so doing deserves great praise, yet it was 
not to be supposed tliat so mighty a reform could be effected 
without the opposition of the usual number of obstructives to 
all original ideas. Dr. Hill says:— 

^ Within the walls I had the whole staff of attendants against me. I 
prevailed over the attendants by going amongst them and personally 
superintending the refmctory patients, I spent several hours daily in 
the disorderly patients* wards for weeks in succession—in £ict I watched 
the attendants and the patients until I felt satisfied that restraint was 
a pretext for idleness, and nothing more. When restraint was abolished, 
then ceased .the reign of “guttling, guzzling, and getting drank by 
“ the attendants,” as had been the case under former management. 
Outside the asylum 1 had the whole medical world against me. The 
superintendents of several of our largest asylums opened a regular 
battery against me. 1 was assailed right and left. The “ Hillite 
“ system,” as they pleased to term it, was denounced as “ Utopian.’* 
By one it was called “ an absurd dogma,” by another “ a gross and 
“ palpable absurdity; ’* some fulminated agjiinst it as “ the wild scheme 
“ of a philanthropic visionary, unscientific, and impossible; ’* by others 
as the ravings of a theoretic philosopher, involving the unnecessary 
exposure of the lives eff the attendants—^in fact^ a practical breaking of 
the Sixth C<mmuindmmt. Ofiiers, more moderate in their views, de¬ 
nounced it as speculative, peculative, &c. &c. Dr. Glutterbuck rheto¬ 
rically condemned it “ as empirical, and highly dangerous to the patient 

and to those around him.” Dr. James Johnston said “ it in^cated 
“ insanity on the part of its supporters; it was a m ania which, likd 
“ others, would have its day; ” and Monsieur Moreau de Tours said 
that “die idea w^ entirely Britannic; that it was an impossibility in 
“ most caseSf an IQuBion always, and the expression itself a lie.” ’ 

It seems very indeed if^ after all these rough words, the 
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medical man who called them forth should be deprived of the 
merit of having given occasion for them! 

Thus, in the words of Dr. Conolfy, the non-restraint system 
became established at Lincoln. It is to the infinite credit of 
the noble nature of the great reformer, that he never failed to 
admit, especially in public, that the initiative of the new system 
was not due to hunself. To Dr. Gardner Hill this great 
merit was due ^ to his lectures, indeed, on Lunatic Asylums, 
delivered at the Mechanics’ Institution at Lincoln in 1838, 
Dr. ConoUy owed the happy inspiration which led^him to em¬ 
brace the new doctrine. In order to convince himself of its 


truth, before he assumed the post of resident physician at 
Hanwell Asylum, he visited the Lincoln Asylum and witnessed 
its practical application. 

It must strike many minds that the world has dealt unfairly 
in practically ignoring, as it has done, the claims of Dr. Gardner 
Hill. In all great discoveries it is generally the one who has 
translated ideas into acts that ha^ reaped the final reward. 
The great Pinel, Dr. Tuke of the York Asylum, Dr. Hadwin 
of the Lincoln Asylum, all contributed their stone to the new 
idea, but it is to Hill that the undoubted claim of courageously 
clearing an asylum of all mechanical implements of restraint 
is incontestably due, and for this service the crown that is 


due to him should no longer be withheld. And this may be 
done without taking one inch from the stature of Conolly, 
who so modestly repudiated any claim to the idea during ms 
life. 


But to Conolly belongs a still higher crown, not merely for 
his courage in carrying out a beneficent conception on a large 
scale and on a conspicuous theatre, but for his genius in ex¬ 
panding it. To him, hobbles and chains, handcufm and muffs, 
were but material impediments that merely confined the limbs; 
to get rid of these he spent the best years of his life; but 
beyond these mechanical fetters he saw there were a hundred 
fetters to the spirit, which human sympathy, courage, and time 
only could remove. 

Perfect as was the experiment carried out at Lincoln Asylum, 
the remoteness of that institution from the great centre of 
life, and the want of authority in its author, would no doubt 
have prevented its acceptance for years by the physicians of 
the great county asylums so long wedded to old habits. It 
was for some time treated as the freak of an enithusiaBtic mind, 
that would speedily go the way of all such new-fangled no¬ 
tions ; and no doubt it would, had not an irresistible impulse 
been given to it by the installation of Dr. Conolly at Hanwell, 
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where, with a noble ardour, he at once set to work to carry out 
in the then largest asylum* in the kingdom the lesson he had 
learned at Lincoln. 

Dr. Henry Maudsley in his sketch of-the life of Conolly, in 
the‘Journal of Mental Science,’ dwells upon the feminine 
type of his mind:—‘ A character most graceful and beautiful 
* in a Tvoman, is no gift of fortune to a man having to meet 
‘ the adverse circumstances and the pressing* occasions of a 
‘ tumultuous life.’ Now and then humanity has to thank the 
Creator for^ the seeming imperfections of his creatures. No 
doubt this great reformer’s mind was not of the self-contained 
perfect type that would have satisfied Mr. Carlyle; it was, on the 
other hand, utterly lopsided; more womanly than the mind of a 
woman, it seemed to begin and end with love and sympathy; and 
what a world of sympathy it requires to deal vnth the demented, 
fatuous, and idiotic, those only know who have been brought 
into constant contact witlj them. Together with Pinel, the 
great French psychologist, be possessed the rare gift of moral 
courage, or rather, shall we say, he possessed a ni’m belief in 
the power of gentle and humane feeling to conquer the most 
outrageous passions. Notwithstanding the tremendous respon¬ 
sibility both these noble men took upon tliemselves when they 
unloosed the bonds of their prisoners, they never hesitated, 
or doubted of the result of the step'they were about to take. 
They were alike discouraged. ‘ Experience,’ that dreadful im¬ 
pediment to all progressive science, shook its head doubtfully, 
and anticipated their discomfiture. Couthon, in 1792, after 
interrogating, at the request of Pinel, the inmates of the Bi- 
cStre, whom that philanthropist proposed to reclaim, recoiled 
with horror from the proposal. ‘ You may do as you please 
‘ with them; ’ said he, ‘ but I fear you will become their victim.’ 
In the same manner Conolly’s attempts were met with incre¬ 
dulous pity. His ‘ want of experience’ in lunatic asylums was 
ever quoted against him; and after the success of the system 
of non-restraint was proved, the superintendents of other asy¬ 
lums were still unbelievers. In a letter to Mr. Hunt, of Strat¬ 
ford, recording his success, he says:—‘ Our asylum is now 
‘ almost daily visited by the officers of other institutions, who 
‘ are curious to know what method of restraint we do resort to, 

‘ and they can scarcely believe that we rely wholly on constant 
‘ superintendence, constant kindness, and firmness when re- 
‘ quired.’ ' 

.It is very curious to note the difference with which Pinel 
and Conolly reviewed the fiirst resuha of their brave work— 
the dramatic detail of the Frenchman with the calm narrative 
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style in which the physician of Hanwell describes the relief 
from bonds of a whole asylum full of lunatics:— 

‘ The first experiment of Pinel was tried upon an English captain, 
whoso history no one knew, as he had been in chains tor forty years. 
He was thought to be the most furious among them; his keepers ap¬ 
proached him with caution, as he liad in a fit of fury killed one of them 
on the spot with a blow from his manacles. He vras chained more 
rigorously than any of the others. Piiicl entered hia cell unattended, 
and calmly said to him, ‘ Captain, I will order your chains to be taken 
off, and give you liberty to walk in tlie court, if you wilf promise me 
to behave well and injure no one.” “Yea, I promise you,” said the 
maniac, “ but you are laughing at me; you are all too much afraid of 
me.” “I have six persons,” answered Pinel,“ready to enforce my 
commands if necessary. Believe me then, on my word, I will give you 
liberty if you will put on this strait-waistcoat.” He subniiited to this 
willingly without a word; liis chains jvere removed and the keepers 
retired, leaving the door of the cell open. He raised himself many 
times from tlie scat, but fell again oh it, for lie had been in a sitting 
position so long that he had lost the use 6f his legs ; in a quarter of an 
hour he succeeded in maintaining his balance, and with tottering steps 
he came to the door of his dark cell. His first look was at the sky, and 
he exclaimed enthusiastically, “How beautiful! ” During the rest of 
the day he "was continually in motion, walking up and down the stair¬ 
case and uttering exclamations of delight. Li the evening he returned 
of his own accord to his cell, where a better bed than he had been 
accustomed to had been provided for him, and he slept tranquilly. 
Daring the two succeeding years which he spent in the Bicfitre, he had 
no return of his paroxysms, but even rendered himself useful, by ex¬ 
ercising a kind of authority over the insane patients whom he ruled in 
his own fashion. In the course of a few days Pinel released fifty-three 
maniacs from their chains; among tliem were men of all conditions and 
countries,—workmen, merchants, soldiers, lawyers, &c. The result 
was beyond his hopes; tj’anquillity and harmony succeeded to tumult 
and disorder, and the whole discipline was marked with a regularity 
and kindness which had the most favourable effect on the insane them¬ 
selves, rendering even the most furious more tractable.’ 

But this humane conduct nearly cost him his life. The 
Paris mob did not believe in his humanity, and attributing it to 
some base motive, seized him one day in the streets, and would 
have hung him but for the interference of an old soldier of the 
guard, whom he had liberated from his chains 1 

The English physician, although quite as enthusiastic as 
Pinel, is still ruled by national calmness of thought, and his 
account of the first four months of non-restraint as experienced 
at Hanwell, is given in a letter to his friend,* Mr. Hunt, of 
Stratford, in a manner so quiet and undemonstrative, that 
the greatness of the experiment seems lost in the simplicity of 
the record. Not only had he to deal with a much larger 
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number of lunatics than Pinel—there were 800 at Hanwell 
when he made his first venture—but when he loosened their 
bonds he had no strait-waistcoats and other articles of restraint, 
like the physician of the BicStre, to fall back upon. What he 
gave was absolute freedom, as far as the use of the limbs was 
concerned, and had he resorted to even the slightest means of 
mechanical control, the enemies of the new movement, who 
were jealously watching him, would have declared that he had 
failed. Under such mrcumstances, the humble spirit in which 
he announces his triumph is very remarkable:— 

^ I know you will feel glad/ he says, writing to hia friend in January 
1840, ^ that we have now rilled this great house for four months without 
a single instance of restraint by any of the old and objectionable metliods. 
The use of strait-waistcoats is abolished, hand-straps and leg-locks 
never resorted to, and the restraint-chairs have been cut up to make 
a floor for the carpenter’s shop. All this of course occasioned some 
trouble and some anxiety, but the success of the plan and its visible 
good eflfect abundantly repay«me, I think I feel more deeply interested 
in ray work every day. I meet with the most constant and kind sup¬ 
port of the magistrates; indeed, my only fear is that they sliould say 
too much of what is done here, and thus provoke envy and censure.’ 

Looking at the matter as wc now do, so long after the prac¬ 
tical process of the abolition of all means of personal restraint 
has been established, we cannot faicly estimate the anxiety of 
mind that must have oppressed Conolly, when having thrown 
away tlie fetters he stood face to face with suicidal patients 
whose great aim in life is to get rid of it. The enduring cun¬ 
ning of this class of patients in compassing their ends, their 
adroitness, their impulsive vigour, but too well known to him, 
must have been before him night and day—a single life lost at 
this moment of trial, and the whole superstructure would have 
crumbled to the dust. It unfortunately happened that during 
the second year of trial nine such cases were brought to Han¬ 
well ; many of them came in a raving condition, bound hand 
and foot; they werg taken to the wards and then set free, whilst 
those who brought them fled in terror. Well might the resi¬ 
dent physician, in the presence of such crucial tests of the faith 
that was in him, tremble for its success. Instead of rigid bonds 
to confine the patient’s limbs, he had nothing to resort to but 
unceasing watchfulness and sympathy. These were to all the 
world but himself weak and impotent substitutes; but the 
event proved that he looked with larger eyes than his contem¬ 
poraries, and his courage was responded to with the most com¬ 
plete success. The abolition of w means of personal restraint 
was soon found to have more than a temporary influence upon 
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the patients. It modified the very types of insanity. Instead 
of calming, the patients’ bonds only exasperated them, and 
their features from their constant 'employment settled into 
rigid expressions of lage and fury, that we are only familiar 
with in the prints of madhouse scenes in the old times—to wit, 
Hogarth’s grim sketches, which seem almost to caricature 
human nature, even when exhibiting the most diabolical ex¬ 
pressions. ConoUy in his fifth report notices this extraordi¬ 
nary change:— 

‘ Fresh illustrations have been daily afforded of the advantages of 
those general principles of treatment, which have been expressed in 
former reports, and of which the effects are to remove as far as possible 
all causes of irritation and excitement from the irritable, to soothe, 
encourage, and comfort the depressed, to repress the violent by methods 
which leave no ill-effects on the temper, and leave no painful recollec¬ 
tions on their memory; and in all cases to seize every opportunity of 
promoting a restoration of the healthy exercise of the understanding 
and of the affections. Insanity thus trgated undergoes great, if not 
unexpected, modifications; and the wards of lunatic asylums no longer 
illustrate the haiTOwing descriptions of their former state. Maniacs 
not exasperated by severity, and melancholy not deepened by the want 
of all ordinary consolation, lose their exaggerated character in which 
they were formally beheld.’ 

The history of the four months from the 1st of June to the 
31st of October, 1839, tlio date of the first report presented to 
the Quarter Sessions by the resident physician of Hanwcll 
asylum, repeats itself in all the subsequent reports from his 
pen. Implements of coercion were abolished once and for all; 
and if the history of non-restraint was limited to a mere record 
of the disuse of these mechanical implements, the record would 
be very slight indeed; but, as we have before said, ConoUy 
took no such limited view of the great theme he was handling. 
In his' mind non-restraint was synonymous with an entire 
absence of any circumstance or thing that unnecessariljr irri • 
tated or thwarted the patient—a position asylum physicians, 
as a rule, have not yet fully comprehended. There are 
methods of coercion which wound the spirit stiU more than 
manacles hurt the body. Fully aware of the tyranny that 
may be inflicted without the use of iron or thong, in every page 
of his works he enforces the necessity for human sympathy 
and kindness. That the philanthropic labours of Dr. ConoUy 
were not overlooked by his contemporaries we have proof in 
the following extract from the first number of the ‘ JPsycho- 
logical Journal of Medicine,’ written by the editor (Dr. Forbes 
Winslow) in the year 1848. In reviewing Dr. Conoid’s 
work on the ‘ Construction and Government of Asylums,’ Dr. 
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Winslow thus bears honourable testimony to that physician’s 
benevolent exertions on the behalf of the insane then under 
his care in the Hanwell Asylum:— 

*Lct the hundreds who annually visit this noble institution, and 
wend their way through its wards, inspect its uiTaiigements, and peram¬ 
bulate through its grounds, give evidence \)l Lhe admirable skill with 
which everydiing is conducted. Dr. Conolly’t. spirit appears to per¬ 
vade every department of the asylum; ho is like a father among his 
children, speaking a word of comfort to one, cheering another, and 
exercising a kindly and humane influence over all; making the very 
atmosphere In wdiich the patients live redolent of the best sympathies 
of our nature. He feels, as all ought to feel who undertake the imn 
portant, the anxious, and responsible management of the insane, that 
the affliction of disease does not vecessarihf block tip the avenues to the 
human heart \ tliat even in the worst, the most distressing forms of 
mental malady, there often exist some of the better principles of our 
spiritual being in all tlieir original purity, upon which the physician 
and the moralist may act with advantage.’ 

In this liberal and just vi<5w of the treatment of the insane, we 
fear he has left but few disciples behind, few who see the wliole 
scope of liis system, or at least have courage to carry it out. 
Had lie lived, he would not have thought that the county 
asylum was the latest expression of bis idea, or have contented 
himself with that form of brick and moi^tar humanity which 
county magistrates so affect. Indeod, we have his own words 
in condemnation of asylum extension, at a time when it had 
not reached its present monstrous development. Ten years 
ago, in a letter addressed to Sir James Clark, whose able 
and interesting memoir is now under review, he says:— 

‘In the monstrous asylums of Hanwell and Colncy Hatch, sanitary 
principles have been forgotten and efficient superintendence rendered 
impossible. The magistrates go on adding wing to Aving and story to 
story, contrary to the opinion of the lu’ofession and to common sense, 
rendering tlic institution most unfavourable to the treatment of patients, 
and tlicir management most harassing and unsatisfactory to the medical 
superintendent.’ 

And this process*of enlargement is going on with redoubled 
vigour all over the kingdom. Nearly every county asylum 
is demanding and obtaining enlargement, and applicants are 
overtaking even these enlargements. It is cajiable of proof 
that lunacy is not increasing in a greater ratio than the popu¬ 
lation, but still they flow into these asylums quicker than the 
old inmates di^ out. The very imposing appearance of these 
establishments acts as an advertisement to draw patients 
towards them. If we make a conyenieiit lumber-room, we 
all know how speedily it becomes filled up with lumber. The 
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county asylum is the mental lumber-room of the surround¬ 
ing district; friends are only too willing, in their poverty, to 
place away the human encumbrance'of the family in a palatial 
building, at the county expense. But though the natural 
appearance of these institutions is so attractive, tlic pleasure- 
grounds look so well kepi, the walks so trim, everything that 
is merely material is in such good order, wo fear we must 
demur to the extravagant opinions that have been uttered 
with respect to their qualifications as places of mental cure. 
Insanity does not wholly alter a man’s nature; as^ a rule, his 
old instincts, habits, and feelings remain exaggerated or 
twisted in some cases no doubt, but still they form an integral 
part of his nature, and cannot be rudely violated or oppressed 
Avithout creating natural offence. 

Let us enter one of these fair asylums however, which, ac¬ 
cording to Professor Paget of the* Cambridge University, ‘ is 
‘ the most blessed mauilbstatiou of true civilisation that the 
‘ world can present.’ Let us, as ive Jiave said, pass along these 
interminable wards and examine this })aradise which rouses the 
Professor to such an enthusiastic a})proval—enter not with 
heart hardened by long endurance and deadened by that dread¬ 
ful experience, which kills all attempts at reform, hut with a 
fresh mind which does not refuse the lunatic in his harmless 
condition at least some of tlie ordinary feelings and emotions 
of our common humanity. The first thing that strikes us is the 
monastic and cloisteral system which obtains. It Avould appear 
as though it were an offence in asylum life for men and women 
to meet together. We all know the amenities that prevail in 
convent life, and of the manner in which nuns love one another; 
how then can we wonder that the female patients we pass in 
the long galleries are eaten up by utter vacuity and dreari¬ 
ness; or that the men only a stone’s throw off herd hopelessly 
fbgetlier, starved of some of the best feelings of ordinary life 
such as arise from social intercourse with the other sex ? It 
strikes one with astonishment to see the airing courts thus 
sorted as if especially to make the wandei^rs miserable. To 
see that even meals cannot be taken in common. We ask in 
vain why this unnatural division is established—a division 
which while it violates nature, deprives the j>hysician of one 
of liis best means of cure. Some years ago it was the custom 
at Colney Hatch for tlie females and males to dine in one room, 
but at different tables- ^an expedient which at the time called 
forth the praise of the visiting commissioners ;* but even this 
mild, not to say aggravating, approach to a more natural state 
of things—at a distance, has of late been discontinued. There 
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is no objection urged against a natural mingling of the sexes 
under proper precautions, and the only practical objection 
urged agamst it that we'have ever heard, is that the orga¬ 
nisation of asylums does not permit of these mixed gatherings. 
The decorous and regulated intercourse of the sexes is in itself 
an invaluable lesson in self-restraint. 

Towards the end of Dr. Conolly’s life, he was oppressed with 
many fears lest the advance that 1^ been made should, through 
the selfishness and neglect of mankind,, lose its impulse, and 
indeed be permitted to go back. The present j^ge is certainly 
not less philanthropic than the one in which he carried out this 
great reform, but there are certain elements at work in asylum 
life that justify some of his apprehensions. The first and 
foremost of these is the gradual growth of the county asylums. 
Some of these have become so large that anything like individual 
treatment of the patients is*^ quite out of the question. They 
have ceased to be houses for the cure of mental disease and 
have subsided substantially into mere houses of detention. 
And -not only have they outgrown their curative capabilities, 
but they have also degenerated from that high standard as 
houses of mercy and pity, to which Conolly would have them 
raised. No one saw more clearly than that philanthropist, 
the fact that the abolition of all means of mechanical restraint 
put the asylum physician at the mewsy of his attendants. In 
place of the strait-waistcoat, which mth all its faults acted 
without passion, he had to rely upon human force liable to 
human weakness. To keep this inj check the most careful 
supervision is absolutely necessary—a supervision on the part 
of the medical officers, that is ludicrously inadequate on 
account of their limited numbers: the result is that as a rule the 
patients are at the mercy of the attendants. What that mercy 
18 , let the inquests that have lately been held in asylums on 
patients who have died through brutal ill-treatment at their 
hand make the sad answer. We do not wish to be hard upon 
these * instruments of the physician’s will ’ as Conolly terms 
them; they are neither better nor worse than others in the 
same class of life; those only who know how trying are their 
duties, can fairly make sufficient excuses for them; but as a 
fact, the school they go to is not calculated to teach humanity 
to uneducated minds, and we more than fear they do not fo^ct 
their instruction. What we say is no mere surmise. The 
difficulty of obtaimng trustworuiy attendants is one of the 
trials of the medical superintendent. Yet without their intel¬ 
ligent aid he works in the dark. 

‘ The ph)Tsician,’ says Conolly, ‘ who justly understands the non- 
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restraint system, well knows that the attendants are the moat essential 
instruments, that all his plans and all his care, all his personal labour, 
must be counteracted if he has not attendants who will observe his 
rules when ho is not in the wards as conscientiously as when he is 
present.’ 

Again, he says, significantly enough :— 

‘ Attendants are generally persons of small education, and easily in¬ 
flated by authority; they Jove to command rather than to persuade, 
and are too prone to consider their i)atients as poor lost creatures, whom 
they may drive about 13ce sheep.’ 

We fear the attendants of the present day arc not one whit 
improved. There are tjertain asylums that have such a bad 
name for those trained in them, that they stand no chance of 
obtaining service with the medical superintendents of other 
establishments. Indeed, sucli are the tricks they learn, that 
many asylum physicians prefer obtaining assistants who have 
never seen asylum life. As the strength of any establishment 
must be measured by its weakest »part, we fear that county 
asylums in this jiarticular come off but very poorly. As we 
have said before, it is the attendant Avho is the real master of 
the patient: hour by hour he is at his mercy. The many 
small cruelties he perpetrates, sometimes from temper; the 
many neglects he is guilty of, often in consequence of fatigue, 
arc seldom known and arc but rarely recorded. It is only 
when some dreadful cruelty happens that the world is made 
cognisant through an inquest, that restraint has not altogether 
vanished with the destruction of bonds. When wc hear, as we 
have too often of late, that a poor demented creature has had his 
ribs crushed in by the knees of his attendant whilst kneeling 
upon him, or trampling on his chest in that position, possibly 
the public might be induced to think twice over the verdict, 
that / >thc county asylum is the most blessed manifestation of 
^true civilisation that the world can present.’ At the last 
spring assizes no less than three convictions have been obtained 
in different parts of the country against the keej)ers of lunatics 
for acts of brutality and violence. No wdndcr Lord Shaftes¬ 
bury expresses a hope that these verdicts may have a salutary 
effect in future. 

At all events poor Reynolds, who died whilst experiencing 
one of these ‘ manifestations of civilisation,’ would have been 
able to put in his protest against this doctrine if they had only 
given him a little more time to live. For these evils the county 
magistrates are wholly answerable. The Visiting Commissioners 
have over and over again protested against the enlai'gement of 
asylums, clearly seeing as they do that the whole spirit of non- 
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restraint is thereby contraverted, but unhapj)ily the Commis¬ 
sioners have no power to avert the evil. The supervising 
power established by the Government to correct the tendency 
to slip back into restraint, is set at nought by the jealousy of 
the county magistrates, who hold the purse-strings. With 
them the county asylum is mainly an institution to maintain 
and keep lunatics on Ihe club system, and their cure, the only 
proper object of an asylum in,thfe eyes of the physician and 
the legislation, is made a secondary object. 

‘ If,’ says IV. Conolly, ‘ tlic public would really estimate the consc- 
(pienccB of tlic present inadequate nnniljor of medical officers in relation 
to their duties, which at least ought to be performed in iusylinus, an 
augmentiition would be insisted upon. With the various interruj>tiona 
to wliich they are liaVde, it is quite evident that the medical officers 
cannot sutBciently superintend a thousand patients; that they cannot 
even sufficiently visit the ward*? often without exhaustion, and con¬ 
sequently cannot exercise due supervision over the attendants; that on 
numerous occasions important duties must he omitted, and iniportJint 
circumstances overlooked, and fiiat many special moral appliances must 
be neglected with serious consequences, not the less real because they 
are unrecorded. Without a very efficient superintendence, chiefly to 
be exercised by the medical officer, or ratlicr hy the chief medical 
officer, the mere absence of mechanical restraint may constitute no 
sufficient security against the neglect, nor*even the actual ill-treatment, 
of insane persons in a large asylum. The medical officers who consider 
such watchful supmntendencc not property cbniprisod' in their duties 
luive formed a very inadequate conception of them.’ 

The absurd I'ules which arc forced by the magistrates on the 
medical superintendents take up much of the little time they 
have for their overwhelming daily labours. We were informed 
by one of these gentlemen, that by the rules of bis asylum, be 
was obliged to make an entry of his visit every time he entered 
a ward; and this piece of needless clerkship alone occupied forty 
minutes every day. Whilst wc dwell with pride upon .the"tact 
that mechanical rcsti'aint is practically abolished in this country, 
let us not forget that forcigneis sometimes regard with aston¬ 
ishment the miserably inadequate staff with which we are con¬ 
tented to work our asylums. Colney Hatch, with its 2,000 
patients, has only four medical officers,—is it to be wondered 
at that foreign physicians refuse to believe in our boasted 
moral treatment when they find our medical supervision so 
miserable a sham ? 

The patients are treated on an organised system, very well 
suited to a workhouse, but totally unfitted to an asylum for 
mental cure. Individuality is entirely overlooked; indeed the 
whole asylum life is the opposite of the ordinary mode of 
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living of the working classes. When the visitor strolls along 
the galleries filled with listless patients, the utter absence of 
any object to afford amusement or occupation strikes him most 
painfully- Care is taken to shut out the ever-varying scenes 
and passages of life, so full of variety and so fraught with 
interest. Every natural emotion and healthy motive that 
freshens the intercourse between human beings in the outside 
world is excluded from them; and what is substituted ? It is 
remarked with infinite approval now and then by the Commis¬ 
sioners that the walls have been enlivened with* some cheap 
paper, that a few prints have been hung in the galleries, that a 
fernery has been established—matters all very well in their 
way, but utterly inadequate to take the place of the moving 
sights and scenes of the outside world. Can wc wonder that 
the chronic and convalescent patients grow weary of their 
prison, that the very sight of the asylum is hateful to them, 
that the greatest treat you can giv^ them is a walk out of sight 
of its walls ? 

The great want admitted in every asylum is occupation. In 
the county asylums the labourer goes with a sense of relief to 
work at the farm, and the artisan takes liis place in the work¬ 
shops—those true places of cure when moderately used. But 
even these invaluable aids to medicine may, we think, be greatly 
improved. At present by many patients the work is looked 
upon as mere diversion, it lacks the stimulus that urges on a 
man in the world. As it is admitted that the object in setting 
the patient to work is not that he may repay by his labour the 
cost of his treatment, but that he may be induced to cast aside 
Ills hallucinations and fancies, and return once more to healthy 
feelings and thoughts—why is the healthy stimulus of pay 
withheld ? How many a man would be gradually drawn from 
his».iasanity if he knew his labour was to have its reward, and 
that he would leave the asylum wdth help for those Iiis illness 
had thrown into sore poverty and distress! 

The time has at length arrived when jt is obvious that if 
our asylums arc to resume the true position from which they 
should never have been allowed to depart—that of hospitals for 
the treatment of the insane—a thorough revolution must be 
made in their management; and in order to bring about new 
measures, we must pray for the advent of entirely new men. 
There are epochs in all institutions at which a paralysis seems 
to seize upon those conducting them. With^ regard to our 
present superintendents as a body, with a few noble excep¬ 
tions, we unhesitatingly assert the spirit of Conolly is dead. 
A miserable spirit of routine, without resources, spring, or 
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energy, is sapping and destroying asylum life. The gross 
fallacy of supposing that no man without experience in pauper 
lunatic asylums is capable of taking charge of such establish¬ 
ments, is the cause of an infinity of mischief. Our own belief 
is, that wholly fresh blood is imperatively demanded. Who 
have been the great reformers—the leaders in the onward, ever 
onward course of npn-restraint ? Not physicians trained in 
all the bad traditions of asylums, but general physicians, who 
have come tp the task with fresh minds and habits untainted 
by an unhappy experience. Pinel, before he took charge of 
the Bic^tre, Avas a general physician, Conolly, happily, was 
innocent of the ways of asylums before he became superinten¬ 
dent of Hanwell; and the far-famed Retreat at York received 
its inspiration from an intelligent Quaker layman, AVilliam 
Take, of York. It is the same with all other professions and 
arts: improvements come, as a rule, from without; from a class 
of thinkers, who have not ^o unlearn habits of mind instilled 
into them by a kind of Chinese practice and a reverence for 
old authority. 

No doubt in the eyes of the public these establishments 
are the necessary places of detention of tro<)j)S of violent 
madmen, too dangerous to be allowed outside the walls. It 
is difficult to get rid of old notions on the subject of lunatics. 
The popular idea is that they must all be raving and desperate, 
and the visitor to an asylum enters the wards with the expec¬ 
tation of meeting violent maniacs, wliom it would he danger¬ 
ous to approach. He has not taken many steps, however, before 
this illusion begins to vanish; he may even ask, ‘ Where arc 
* the mad people?’ as he sees nothing but groups of patients 
seated round the fire or lolling about in a dreary sort of Avay, 
perfectly quiet, and only curious about tlic curiosity of the 
stranger. This is the class of people that form at least *90‘jxi¥ . 
cent, of the inhabitants of our asylums, chronic and incurable 
cases that no treatment will ever improve, upon whom the 
elaborate and expensive classification and organisation is en¬ 
tirely thrown away, and to whom the palatial character of the 
building in which they are immured, not only affords no delight, 
but is perfectly detestable. It is this class of patients, beyond 
human help, that now choke up the public asylums throughout 
the land, converting them from houses of cure into mere prisons. 

It will doubtless surprise the reader to be informed that out of 
the total number of 24,748 j)auper-patientfl in county and 
borough asylums, and in registered hospitals, in the year 1867, 
no less than 22,257 were past all medical cure, whilst the 
curable amounted only to 2.491, or a little more than 10 per 
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cent. Wlien we consider the pressure put upon the ratepayers 
for the erection of large asylums throughout the land, this 
result is so disastrous that it may Ijp said our whole scheme for 
the cure of lunatics has utterly broken down. And the mischief 
is growing from day to day, for the chronic cases are eating 
up the miserable percentage of beds still open for newly-arrived 
acute cases. As the asylums are extending in size, the very 
atmospliere within the walls may be said to be saturated with 
lunacy. They are becoming centres for the condensation and 
aggravation of the malady, rather than places of cure ; just 
as the crowding a fever hospital makes the type oP disease more 
malignant. Wc are convinced that this is an evil that has 
been too much overlooked. The insane not only require more 
jdivsical support than the sane to keep them from going back, 
but also more healthy mental stimulus; they cannot lean upon 
themselves without deteriorating.. Hence the true principle of 
cure for the curable, and of support for the incurable, is an 
association with healthy minds. 

It must not be supposed that the insane are altogether want¬ 
ing in observation, or that they are uninfluenced by example. 
To drive weak and perverted minds into a crowd, and there 
keep them as a class apart^ is clearly against the teachings of 
common sense, and is oj)posed to scientific observation; and to 
keep them there unnecessarily is a crime. The most painful 
impression left upon u» after visiting a county asylum is the 
doleful wail from the patients as they pray for liberty from the 
medical attendant—all the more painful as we are aware that 
large numbers are needlessly detained. Of the ninety per cent, 
of chronic cases, at least thirty, by tlie admission of the medical 
superintendents, and probably nearer forty to less oflficial views, 
are both harmless and quiet, capable of giving some little helji 
in the world, and with a capacity for enjoyment. To deny 
tjiem their liberty under these circumstances is both cruel and 
illegal^ inasmuch as the certificate of lunacy which is the 
authority for a ])atient’s detention states that he must be ^ a 
‘ jiroper person to be detained and taken ^harge of,’ which cer¬ 
tainly cannot be said of these poor harmless and incurable 
creatures. 

Thus it will be seen that more than a third of the beds in 
existing asylums are iixfproperly filled, and may be cleared not 
only with advantage to those needlessly detained, but also to 
the ratepayers, inasmuch as the room they take up would afford 
accommodation for these next twenty years &r the acute and 
curable cases which cannot now find admission. 

The advisability of opening the asylum gates to this crowd 
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of incurable and quiet coses being granted, as it is, by the Com¬ 
missioners and the medical superintendents of asylums, the 
next question is how to provide for them. The Commissioners, 
with a pardonable official conservatism, have a pet plan of their 
own: they arc perfectly willing, and indeed desirous of clear¬ 
ing the asylums of every patient that can with safety be per¬ 
mitted more freedom, but they cannot make up their minds to 
let them go beyond sight of the establishment. Thus in their 
twenty-first report they refer udth approval to the associated 
cottage system which has been adopted in some of our 
asylums:— 

‘ In the enlargement of existing couniy asylums, as well as in the 
erection of now ones, it has been our practice to advocate, as far as 
possible, the construction for tlie more quiet and trustworthy patients, 
especially those employed in the farm, or in the laundry and workshop, 
of inexpensive associated accommodation, homely in character, and 
simple in architecture. 

* The detached blocks erected at Kent, Devon, Chester, Prestwich, 
Nottingham, Glamorgan, and Wakefield asylums, and the associated 
accommodation provided in many others in connexion with the laundry 
and the workshops, have proved most successful, and all our experience 
points to the advantage which not only the quiet workingpatients derive 
fi-om this description of accommodatioil^' but even some of the less 
orderly and tractable,’ 

The advantage of these associated buildings for patients con¬ 
valescent but still under treatment cannot be denied; they are 
valuable stepping-stones to the outside world to which these 
convalescents arc tending, but as regards the crowd of harmless 
incurable patients, the outlet they could possibly supply would 
be totally inadequate to the demand. Moreover they are 
nothing more than extensions of the asylum, broken fragments 
scattered around it, and totally wanting in the freedom tfiat is 
alone valuable for the mass of chronic and incurable cases. It 
is impossible to refer to this recommendation of the associated 
cottage system without recollecting that they have been in¬ 
spired by a far simp]|^r system that has lasted with approval 
for ages, and one which is as much superior to this weak imi¬ 
tation as a fine picture is to a feeble copy. 

We referred at the commencement of this article to the one 
exception to the cruel treatment of the insane that obtained 
throughout Europe as late as the first quarter of the present 
century. Singularly enough the exception was in the land 
of municipal liberty — Belgium. The following account, 
gathered from the ^ Psychological Joumal of Medicine,* is the 
substance of a report by Dr. John Webster of London, to^ 
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whose discrimination, fairness, and 2 )erfect truthfulness psycho¬ 
logical medicine, in England at least, is indebted for this 
rediscovery of an institution which has had an immense in¬ 
fluence in furthering the non-restraint principle in its widest 
and best spirit. 

‘ What is far more interesting to those accustomed to the bolts and 
bars, the locks, wards, and high walls of crowded European asylums, 
is the almost entire liberty accorded to the lunatics resident in the town 
of Ghcel and its neighbouring hamlets, to the number of 1,100, or a 
little more than a tenth of the whole district. The oqly building in 
the nature of an asylum is a structure fitted for sixty patients in tlie 
town of Gliccl itself, lately erected. Hove the patients when they arrive 
arc detained a short time on trial, before; they are dispersed among tlio 
cottages under the care of the nournciers^ or attendants, or caretakers, 
under whom they subsequently remain. The little army of pauper 
and other patients, gathered from tljo whole superficies of Belgium, 
instead of being stowed away in gigantic asylums, such as Colney 
Hatch, in which all ideas of life arc merged iu the iron routine of an 
enormous workhouse, are distributed o^or six hundred different dwell¬ 
ings, the major portion of which are small cottages or small farmhouses, 
in which the more violent or poorer patients are dispersed; and tlie 
remainder are situated in the town of Ghcel, and are appropriated to 
quieter lunatics and those who are aide to pay more liberally for their 
treatment. In these habitations the sufferers are placed under the care 
of the host and hostess, more than three patients never being domiciled 
under one roof, and generally not more than one. The lunatic shares 
in the usual life of the family, his occupations and employments are 
llieirs, his little cares and occupations arc the same as theirs. He goes 
forth to the fields to labour as in ordinary life; no stone walls per¬ 
petually imprison him, as in our asylums. If it is not thought lit for 
hiui to labour with the plough or the spade, be remains at home and 
takes care of the children, prunes the trees in the garden, and attends 
to the pottage on the fire ; or, if a female, busies herself in the ordinary 
domestic duties of the house. The lunatics, us may be supi)osed, are 
not left to the discretionary mercies of the host and hostess. A strict 
system of supervision prevails, somewhat analogous to that of tlie 
lunacy commissioners and visiting justices of England. The entire 
country is divided into four districts, each having a head guardian and 
a physician, to whom are entrusted the mediftal care of every inmate 
belonging to the section. There ore in addition one consulting surgeon, 
and one inspecting physician, resident in the infirmary at Ghee], for the 
whole community. The general government of the colony is vested iu 
the hands of eight persons, who dispense a code of laws especially 
devised for it. The burgomaster of Ghcel presides over the managing 
committee, whose duties are to distribute the patients among the dif¬ 
ferent dwellings, watch over their treatment, and t(k admit or discharge 
them. Of late the divisional officers have the duty of selecting the 
nourrtcierSf who are chosen, not hap-hazard like our own, but for no 
other reason than the good of the patient, and they are s^cted for 
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him with a view to his age, manners, language, and calling—^in short, 
the individual requirements of the lunatic are especially considered. 
Even the style of liouseliold and family arrangements are not thought 
too small a matter to take into account, when the disposition of the 
lunatic ^s settled. The nonrHciers themselves have the stimulus of a 
reward for their kind treatment, in the shape of a more remunerative 
patient, and they also have honorary rewards distributed with,great 
ceremony for their kindness and intelligence ; on the other hand, in case 
of any neglect, the patient is instantly removed, a punishment which is 
generally effectual in preventing a neglect of duty. It is said that the 
noun'iciers hav.e acquired through ages a traditional aptitude for the 
intelligent treatment of patients: this may seem a strange assertion, 
but we see no reason why qualities of this nature may not as well be 
tKinsmitted—at least, if Dr, Darwin’s liicts arc to be depended upon—as 
any others.' 

A later Avriter upon this remarkable colony. Dr. Edmund 
Neuschler, says:—• • 

^ At the hearth and at the table, so also in the stable and tlie held, 
and at the most various occupations, the Avorking patient is the com¬ 
panion of his notmicier. At the time of my visit, attention was 
universally directed to the potatoe liarA^est; and 1 saw the liveliest 
activitj’’ out of doors, both among sane and insane. The e.ovMant com- 
jianionshiiy‘permits the most natural and unconstrained supervision of the 
patient. It does not annoy liirn, and it is hardly to be observed, as the 
nourricier docs not stand over him like an idle spectator or a keeper, 
but is apparently engrossed in his own Avork. Often indeed, if tlic 
patient is trustworthy, he goes alone to the held, or is accompanied 
only by a child; and it has never haj^pened that the latter Las been 
injured by his companion.’ 

It cannot be expected that no x;e8traint is used, considering 
that our system of non-restraint is noA\'here received abroad; 
but it is Avortby of notice, that with this free-air system of 
almost perfect domestic ti'eatment, the number of persons in 
restraint, and that of a light kind-* consisting mostly of an 
anklet—is less than is to be found in many of the closed 
asylums of France. Even these restraints—used mostly to 
prevent escape in a perfectly open country—are becoming 
milder every day, and the present chief physician, Dr. Bulkcns, 
is in hopes of getting rid of them altogether. The remunera¬ 
tion to the nourricier is small indeed compared Avith the sum 
allowed to patients’ friends in England Avhen they are per¬ 
mitted to go out on trial—namely from 65 to 85 centimes 
daily, out of which, besides expenses of clothing, 12 francs are 
annually deducted for medical attendance. 

Ever since the*existence of this singular community has been 
made knoAvn to the psychological world, in ^England, its teach¬ 
ing has made the most profound impression upon it. It was not 
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to be expected that our own superintendents of asylums, satu¬ 
rated with a vicious spirit of routine which they unhappily term 
experience, would at once acknoA^edge the value of a plan 
so antagonistic to their own interests and to our own asylum 
practice, which they have been led to imagine as perfection 
itself; but in the discussions that arc continually taHng place 
on th^ advisability of a further extension of the non-restraint 
system, Ghcel is continually cropping up like a ghost that 
cannot be laid. Insignificant objections, futile nibblings at 
details, the usual outcries of small minds on the-impossibility 
of onr learning anything from a benighted remnant of a remote 
age, are heard from time to time; meanwhile, practically wc 
are beginning to talk with approval of ^ the associated cottage 
‘ system.’ But a moment’s consideration shows that this plan, 
referred to by the Commissioners, is an inversion of the plan 
of the Ghecl community. In thfi latter the hospital is a mere 
atom compared with the wide extent of the surrounding countr)’-, 
which is the real trial-ground and true fold and asylum of the 
})atient8. The asylum building is not even visible, and never 
throws a dismal shadow on the surrounding free ground, whilst 
our associated cottages are oppressed with the magnitude of the 
gloomy walls that overshadow them. The patients in them, 
whilst allowed this slight tether, feel that the attendants under 
whose care they remain, ^bring day by day the stifling asylum 
atmosphere with them, and all the associations of the dreary house 
of detention. And if these cottages thus overshadowed are 
sought after, as we know they are with delight by the patients, 
what a light the fact throws in the direction of Gheel! 

Indeed it is in this direction that nearly every eminent 
authority in psychological medicine is inclined to tread. 
‘ Family life’ is the new watchword that is being uttered by 
the best teachers on Mental Pathology throughout Europe. 
The family life mainly surrounds the woman; she it is who is 
its perpetual centre—from her flows all the affections and the 
feelings ; we can therefore fully understand the reason that in 
the colony of Gheel it is the housewif# that mainly takes 
charge of the patients. Dr. Brierre de Boismont, whose 
eminent authority is worthy of all attention, dwells particularly 
upon the merit of the feminine influence in the treatment of 
the insane. 

^ The character of man,’ he says, * cannot bend itself to this kind of 
slavery. The attempt to do so is indeed most distreising, as one must 
listen to the same complaints, the same pains, and the same demands. 
These repetitions last lor hours, sometimes for days. They are mingled 
with disagreeable remarks, irritating words, insulting reflections, and 
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even the infliction of bodily injuries, and very often accompanied by 
lying slander and calumny. The character of women accommodates 
itself better to these incessant knnoyances.’ 

Those only who are intimate with the insane know the value 
of these reflections; and not only may we add our own testi¬ 
mony to the value of these words, but we may also observe 
that the influence of children is incalculable for godfl. tn the 
artless ways of the little ones there is nothing that irritates or 
alarms. The insane are rarely suspicious of a child’s motives; 
they will foHow their directions, join in their amusements, sub¬ 
mit to their demands with a simple faith that is remarkable 
considering the fear they too commonly entertain for the 
motives of adults. We give our implicit belief to the state¬ 
ment that in Gheel a child has never been known to have been 
injured by any of the male patients. 

Dr. Maudsley, than whom we can mention no higher name 
among our own psychological physicians, has wisely pro]>he3icd 
^ that the true treatment of the insane lies in a still further in- 

* crease of their liberty; ’ and in doing so he is but libei’ally 
carrying out the forecasts df his late father-in-law. Dr, Conolly; 
and we may add that his able collahorateur in the editorship 
of the ^ Journal of Mental Science,’ Dr. Lockhart Robertson, has 
practically endorsed the same doctrine in a letter lately written 
to the editor of the * Lancet,’ where,.speaking of the benefit of 
placing better-class patients in the houses of medical men as 
private patients, he says:—‘ The improved treatment of the 

* chronic insane lies in this direction—in removing them when 
‘ possible from the Aveary imprisonment of asylum surroundings, 
^ and in placing them amid the healthier influences of home 
‘ life.’ ^ Many chronic insane,’ writes Dr. Maudsley, ^ incu- 
^ rable and harmless, will then be allowed to spend the re- 
^ maining days of their sorrowful pilgrimage in private families, 

* having the comforts of family life, and the priceless blessing of 
^ the utmost freedom that is comjmtible with their proper care.’ 
If this can be truly said of better-class patients, such as are 
to be found in private asyluxns, we cannot by any stretch of 
reasoning see why the same humane advice should not be ex¬ 
tended to the insane pauper. The Sussex County Asylum, 
over which Dr. Robertson until lately so skilfully presided, 
admirably conducted as it is according to the present ideas of 
asylum management, can by no means compare ivith any well- 
<xi^ucted pnvjfite asylum in the homelike (maracter of its sur¬ 
roundings, or in the domestic nature of its treatment; hence 
we must claim him as an advocate fen: the domestic treatment 
of the pauper lunatic. We know it. is asserted that middle- 
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class life can furnish more appropriate accommodation to private 
patients than could the lower chiss for asylum patients; l)ut 
we hold this to be a wholly grathitous assumption. Does 
anyone doubt that if a premium of twelve shillings a week 
were offered by advertisement for the care of harmless pauper 
lunatics, that adequate accommodation would not be offered 
in abtmdance ? We think there can be but one answer; and 
yet twelve shillings is much less than the actual cost per 
head of asylum patients. On the average the weekly esti¬ 
mate is about nine shillings, but this sum excludes the ori¬ 
ginal building charge or house-rent. Considering the magni¬ 
ficent scale on which asylums are built, and the quantity 
of land they stand upon, an additional five shillings per 
head on this account must be added, (the sum in reality 
is much more,) yielding a present cost of (say) fourteen shil¬ 
lings for every pauper-patient in these establishments. Why 
should we persist in keeping those chronic cases against their 
will, and at such an expense, when, <ivith more liberty and hap¬ 
piness, they may be maintained at a far less cost, and at the 
same time free the asylum of the beds they occupy for imme¬ 
diate and curable cases ? 

We are led by the result of these figures to consider the 
system adopted for pauper-patients in Scotland, the only plan 
that can be compared with that of Gheel. There suitable 
cases arc distributed aniong their friends and in licensed 
bouses. The Scottish Commissioners report that this plan, 
which relieves the asylums of all patients that would other¬ 
wise inevitably tend thither, and removes those that would 
otherwise cumber the wards, works very well; and if good 
health is a criterion of good treatment, the Scotch pauper- 
lunatics so disposed of may be considered to enjoy a most un¬ 
exceptionable position, inasmuch as the mortality among them 
is lower, than we find recorded among our own insane poor. 
Attempts have been made to depreciate this ^ Gheel of the 
* North,’ as it has not inappropriately been termed; but we 
fail to find any reason for this disingenuou^attempt. In 1866 
there were 1,588 pauper-patients thus disposed of: 75*5 per 
cent, with relatives and friends; 21*1 per cent, as single; 
and 3*4 per cent, to persons who have the Board of Lunacy 
license to receive either one, two, or three patients under one 
roof. This arrangement appears to be an exact copy of the 
Gheel arrangements. Like the Gheelois, they^are under the 
control of the Scotch Lunacy Board, and they are visited by 
the Commissioners at stated times, who have the power to 
remove any patient to an asylum, or otherwise, as may be 
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thought desirable- We gather from the report of Dr, Mitchell, 
one of the deputy inspectors, whose duty it is to visit them, 
the following observations i— 

* They will find more to interest them in the cvery-day occupations 
of a cottage life than they could in any largo establishment. What 
goes on there, and what they see there, comes more easily within their 
comprehension and interest, and they have a pleasure in feeling that 
they have some little share in it all^ and that personality is not lost. 
Their occupations and amusements may be more commoni)laco than in 
asylums, but they arc not necessarily less useful on that account. The 
cottage kitchSn is an ernv busy shifting scene, and it would not be easy 
to manage a tranqtul pauper-patient passing from acute disease into 
incurable imbecility, more favourably situated than at its fire-side, 
where the surroundings are natural, and tjio influences are healthy.’ 

It would be impossible to deny this statement with truth. The 
picture addresses itself to any unj)rejudiced mind as unexag¬ 
gerated and life-like. It is charged by the asylum advocates 
with being drawn with a couleur-de-rose tint, but we can see no 
sign of false colouring; neither is there any reason to call in 
question the strict veracity of Dr. Mitchell’s statement. The 
only point in which we should feel"inclined to differ from him 
would be his assertion that ^ such surroundings ’ are more appli¬ 
cable to the fatuous and idiotic, or mindless persons: all classes 
not dangerous would be equally benefited by such a family 
By stem. The English Commissioners ‘ have their reasons for 

* doubting whether the system could adequately be extended so 

* as to afl^brd any material relief to the county asylums;’ giving 
no other explanation of this reason than that 6,600 insane pau¬ 
pers so reside with friends in England; but this can be no bar 
to a fiurthcr extension of the system under much better control. 
The country is large enough to support ten times six tliousand 
five hundred pauper-lunatics, if means were taken to establish 
such a system. No doubt sixpence a day, the Scotch jdlowance 
for such patients, is not sufficient; but, as we have before strated, 
twelve or fourteen shillings a week would be amply sufficient. 
The Commissioneit, overworked as they are at present, would, 
we admit, be totally unable to undertake, the very necessary 
work of supervising such a crowd of patients as would be thus 
accommodated; but this objection could be remedied by an iu- 
'Crease in their numbers. They may be trebled with advantage; 
■or, if this plan would be too costly, the work of supervision 
may be undertaken by the union medical officers at stated 
tildes in the year. 

It has been proposed that the supervision of such cases of 
chronic and harmlesB lunatics, thus boarded out, should be 
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entrusted to the superintendents of asylums. This plan would 
occupy the time of that official, wlpch would be much better 
employed with the acute cases in the asylum. Very little, if 
any, medical care is required for those poor people who are 
beyond the physician’s art. Moreover, the plan of entrusting 
their supervision to the asylum superintendents would, we 
believe, be injurious in two ways, i In the first place, in order 
to save time, there would be a tendency to lodge such boarders 
as near as possible to the asylum—to make a colony close to its 
doors; now this may very well satisfy the superinfbndent, who 
would wish to retain his dominion, and to maintain a certain 
kind of modified restraint upon the actions of the patients ^ 
but we contend it would be an unnecessary encroachment upon 
their liberty, and therefore injurious to them mentally, inas¬ 
much as they would still feel thepiselves to be under the de¬ 
pressing influence of the prison from which they had been 
liberated; they would be a kind of ticket-of-leave lunatic, and 
Avould partake of the ticket-of-leave man’s dreads and suspicions. 
Of course, where convalescent cases were thus lodged out of 
the asylum, as near a contiguity to it as possible would be 
advantageous, for the sake of the physician’s constant attend¬ 
ance, but the chronic lunatic may very well dispense with his 
visits. 

Suj)ervision by a paid staff of ins])ectors 'wc hold to be indis¬ 
pensable in such a free-air system; and wc believe it to be 
the most practicable, and the most advantageous both for the- 
sake of the lunatic and for the sake of the asylum itself. The 
visitation of private patients at present is a mere delusion, 
once a year being the average amount of visits paid to them. 
In the case of pauj)er boarders they would demand more careful 
supervision than even the better class of patients, hence a large 
increase of the inspectors is indispensable. It would require 
time to* get such a system into working order, but it would,, 
when once established, be so elastic, that no new rules or regu¬ 
lations would be demanded. The office^ of such inspectors 
should not only be that of supervision, but they should also 
have the duty of (fistributing the patients. We do not think 
that the cottage system, pure and simple, is the best adapted to' 
the class of patients such as are found in the neighbourhood 
of important cities; for instance, Colney Hatch, and Hanwell,. 
number among their inmates a large majority of town-bred 
lunatics. These would not necessarily be bemefited by being 
placed in cottages in rural districts. Their habits and associa^ 
tions are all connected with town life. The country lunatics,, 
again, would live more happily amid the fields, and in the midst 
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■of niral occupations among whicli they may take a part. 
Following the admirable example of Gheel, the inspector should 
have the power of placing out the pauper-lunatics in such 
houses and situations as would be best fitted for tliem. The 
peculiarities of each case should be considered as far as possible, 
nud the pennon taking charge of it should be ihe most suitable. 

There is no reason why the pauper-lunatic boarder should in 
this respect be treated worse ^au private patients in private 
houses. Indeed, what we ask for them, is a perfectly similar 
free-air treatment to that granted to the quiet chronic cases 
among the better classe^s. London is full of certified patients, 
many of whom mix with the general population, but we never 
hear of offences committed by them, neither should we if harm¬ 
less pauper cases were distributed among the population. 

If thirty per cent., and this we believe to be below the real 
number, that could with advantage be withdrawn from our 
asylums, were tlius boarded out in private families, all the 
diflSculties with respect to finding beds for acute eases 
would at once vanish, and the perplexing problem which is 
at the present moment troubling asylum physicians, commis¬ 
sioners in lunacy, visiting magistrates, and the taxpayers 
would be solved. The existing establishments would present 
vacant wards, instead of being crowded to suffocation, and 
civilisation would no longer be outraged as it now is by the 
daily refusal to admit urgent cases. According to the last 
report of the Commissioners in Lunacy, just issued, no less than 
661 applications for admission had been refused at Ilanwell, 
and 562 into Colney Hatch, in less than twelve months ! 

But it is not sufficient to remove these chronic cases from 
the county asylums, we must prevent fresh ones getting in, 
which would speedfly happen if some change were not made in 
the terms of their admission. Harmless cases of long standing 
must be made inadmissible, just as .they are at St. Luke's. 
Unless the door is shut to cases of this kind, which are beyond 
liope of cure, it would be impossible to free asylums of the 
dead weight that wduld inevitably again ojmress them. They 
may be admitted for a short time, in doubtllil cases, but imme¬ 
diately the physician has ascertained that they arc past cure 
they should at once be drafted out into private houses and 
keeping. 

And here we may ask, may we not take some steps to arrest 
the disease befoje it has bec^e fully developed ? It is well 
knoAvn that the curability of the disease depends upon its being 
treated early. But how is early treatment to be secured for the 
poor ? It has struck many thoughtful minds, that one crying 
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«vil of the treatment of inganity is the fact that it Is made a spe¬ 
cial science, apart from the ordinary range of general medicine. 
By the general practitioner it is looked upon as something out 
of the way of his regular duties. The family doctor has not 
been accustomed to consider such cases, and when brought 
before him he refers them to a special authority, as something 
mysterious that ordinary medicine cannot touch. The approach 
of an attack is either unobserved, or treated simply as low 
spirits or the result of indigestion; possibly the practitioner 
has never seen a case of mental disease, is tota^jy unskilled 
in the symptoms which to a trained mind would have given 
forewarnings of an impending attack. This is a fatal blot in 
our medical teaching. Insanity is as much a bodily disease 
as gout or rheumatism. The insane action or idea as surely 
springs from a morbid derangement in the brain structure, as 
a bilious attack springs from a morbid condition of the liver. 
There is no mystery about it; it is a mental manifestation 
arising from a physical cause, and should form 'as necessary a 
branch of medical study as chest or heart disease. We believe 
ourselves that this separation of one organ, and that the highest, 
the brain, from general medical study, is the most fruitful cause 
of incipient insanity being suffered to degenerate into con¬ 
firmed lunacy. The sentinel who is at every man’s door, be 
he rich or poor—the general practitioner—is the one who should 
bo able to foresee the approach of an attack. But he has never 
studied, or has the slightest possible knowledge of, psycholo¬ 
gical medicine—the danger goes on from day to day, the 
chance of averting the evil is lost, and when the patient has 
become an outrageous lunatic he is taken to a" ^ mad-doctor,’ 
that is if he has the means to pay his fees, if not he is allowed 
to linger on, making his home miserable and sinking every 
day intp deeper disease, when he is taken to the asylum. 

The loss to the community by reason of this defect in the 
knowledge of the general practitioner is not the only evil of 
this separation of psychological medicine from genei^ medi¬ 
cine. The error which underlies all specif^ study and experi¬ 
ence, even if it makes the vision keener in a limited area, is 
far more serious where mental afflictions are concerned than 
in other diseases. A surgeon may with advantage devote 
himself to particular manipulative arts. A man who is draw¬ 
ing teeth all day makes a far better dentist than a general 
practitioner. The ojieration of lithotomy requires special skill, 
which practice alone can secure. But to treat*mental disease 
properly, not only the condition of the brain, but of the whole 
body, must be taken into account, as in all cases madness arises 
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from morbid bodily conditions, some of which the specialist 
overlooks, or rather he is so engaged at looking for one thing, 
that he overlooks another* which may be of equal or greater 
importance. Of course there will always be physicians emi¬ 
nent in mental disease, leading men whose genius in their 
own department overrides all other shortcomings, but these 
will necessarily be few. Otherwise we are convinced that for 
the good of general medicine this particular study, dealing as it 
does with so many complex problems, should be merged in the 
general rou^ne of medical practice. If insanity were treated 
as a purely physical disease, like any other nervous disorder,' it 
would lose one half of the dread which at present surrounds it; 
it would no longer be hidden like a crime, and the patient him¬ 
self would not feel the misery of being avoided and distrusted, 
one of the most annoying things that meet the convalescent, 
and often the cause of the distrust he himself evinces. More¬ 
over, there would be no fear of positive injustice being done to 
the poor man, such as the*decision of the late Mr. Tidd Pratt 
threatens to inflict upon all members of Friendly Societies who 
may happen to become insane. This gentleman, apparently 
taking the old priestly idea of insanity, that it is a spiritual 
disease, and therefore not within the range of usual physical 
maladies or infirmities for which these societies give aid in the 
shape of weekly sick-allowances, refused to certify the rules of 
any society that proposed to give such aid; indeed, in more 
than one instance sick-allowances have been refused to mem¬ 
bers tlius afliicted with the most pauperising of all diseases. 
When the universities and other licensing bodies demand a 
knowledge of mental disease from all graduates in medicine, 
Insanity will meet with an important check to its future 
progress. 

But the first step towards a proper utilisation of our .present 
system of treating mental disease in our public asylums is to 
disgorge them of the cases that clog their action. A fatal 
torpor seems at the present moment to affect all parties 
interested in this Necessary reform. The Commissioners, the 
medical superintfendents, the visiting magistrates, and the tax¬ 
payers, whilst admitting the evil, seem to have lost all power to 
make a change. Meantime, as the asylums are becoming 
monstrous by gradual accretion, a still more fatal obstacle to 
the further application of the principle of non-restraint is 
going on. T^e amount of capit^ sunk in the costly palaces 
of the insane is becoming a growing impediment. So much 
money sunk creates a conservatism in their builders the county 
magistrates, which resists change; and moreover vested inte- 
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rests are growing up, which unconsciously warp the minds of 
the medical superintendents, as any great or radical change 
in the treatment of the insane would, they imagine, endanger 
their present position—an idea which is of course erroneous 
inasmuch as in no case can the treatment of acute disease pass 
into other hands. Hence the strange and futile objections 
that we see daily urged against a greater freedom in the treat¬ 
ment of the lunatic; but that a sweeping change in that direc¬ 
tion is one of the inevitable reforms we feel blowing towards 
ns in the breath of every angry discussion amoqg practical 
psychologists on this matter, is but too obvious. As we see 
wing after wing spreading, and story after story ascending, 
in every asylum throughout the country, we are reminded of 
the overgrown monastic system, which entangled so many 
interests and seemed so powerful that it could defy all change, 
but for that very reason toppled send fell by its own weight 
never to be renewed. Asylum life may not come to so sudden 
an end, but the longer its present .unnatural and oppressive 
system, as regards the greater number of its inmates, is main¬ 
tained, the greater will be the revolution when at last it arrives. 

In conclusion, let us add that T)r. Conolly has found in Sir 
James Clark a wortliy biographer, who is thoroughly imbued 
with the benevolent spirit of his deceased friend. Possibly the 
memoir would have been improved by a few of those letters 
Dr. Conolly knew so well how to write, and which would have 
given the fresh and original impressions of his mind whilst he 
was carrying out his great reform. With this reservation, we 
cannot speak too highly of Sir James Clark’s thorough identifi¬ 
cation with the object of his memoir in his liberal interpretation 
of the idea of non-restraint. The memoir is fruitful in sugges¬ 
tions, with respect to the further development.of that idea which 
is loudly called for, and to which we have in the foregoing pages 
given utterance. Sir James Clark, in his honoured old age, 
has nobly spoken the truth without prejudice, and with a love 
of progress as regards greater liberty to the lunatic, which would 
have become many younger physicians now liinfortunately silent* 
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Abt. VI.—1. A Spring*Tour in Portugal. By the Rev. 

Alfbei> Charles Smith, M.A. London: 1870. 

2. (hda histnrica. do Viajante em- Coimbra e arredorcs. For 

Augusxo Mendes de Castro. Coimbra: 1869. 

3. Panorama photograjico de Portugal. Coimbra: 1870. 

^HE author of this little tour may claim the merit of the dis- 
covery^in which we ourselves have the good fortune to 
participate, that Portugal is now one of the most accessible 
and attractive countries to which the British tourist can direct 
his course, although it is still one of the most neglected. But 
this last circumstance is an additional recommendation to those 
who desire to escape from the beaten tracks of Europe. The 
distance from SouthamptoA to Lisbon is about 840 miles, or 
only twice as far as from London to Leith. The voyage may 
be performed in eighty er ninety hours in the magnificent 
vessels of the Royal Mail Steam Packet Company, which 
touch at Lisbon on their way to Brazil. The winds are not 
always ‘ rude in Biscay’s sleepless bay,’ and, at a proper season, 
even that sea may be crossed without inconvenience in a good 
ship. On the fourth day at latest, the traveller, wafted down 
the Lusitanian coast by the northern breeze which usually 
prevails there, finds himself in a new world. He has left 
behind him the March winds or the October fogs of Britain 
and the northern seas. He wakes in an ethereal climate. He 
lands in a city, no longer to wander up and down like Childe 
Harold, disconsolate ‘ ’mid many things unsightly to strange ee,’ 
but to find the conveniences and luxuries of one of the most 
magnificent capitals of Europe—well built, well lighted, and 
well ordered. He is received with singular good will -and in¬ 
terest by a good-natured people, who, disliking the French and 
abhorring the Spaniard, have not lost their secular regard for 
Englishmen—who talk our language to a remarkable extent 
among the educated classes—who, like ourselves, drink tea 
(more green than black) as often as they can get it—and who 
use the British sovereign as the current coin of the realm. 
Steamboats plying on the Tagus will transport him in half an 
hour to any point on its banks. A pair of lusty mules, or, if 
he prefers it, a mail-omnibus, will convey him in two or three 
hours to Cintrji. Excellent roads, which were within twenty 
years almost unknown, are now extending in all directions, and 
already unite the principal towns. Lines of railroad from 
Lisbon to Oporto, from Lisbon to Badajos and the Valley of 
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the Guadlana, and from the southern shore of the Tagus to 
Evora and Setubal, afford an easy* means of communication 
with the rest of the world. There is probably no country in 
Europe in winch so rapid a progress has been made in the 
arts and appliances of social life as in Portugal within the last 
few years. It is true that until lately there was none in which 
so much remained to be done. But the work is now carried 
on with as much activity as the resources of the country permit, 
and we do not doubt that the results will at no distant period 
rcAvard the patriotic promoters of these improvements. 

T(^ those wlio derive their knowledge of Spain and Portugal 
from the romantic expeditions of Lord Carnarvon in 1827 and 
1830, the adventures of George Borrow in 1835, and even the 
more recent experience of Richard Ford, it may seem incre¬ 
dible that you can now travel with ease and ra])idity from 
Valencia to Oporto, or from St. Sebastian to Cadiz, without 
meeting with more imjjediments tjj^an between Ostend and 
Vienna. Even the j)olitical passions of the peo])Ie, though 
theii* patience is sometimes severely tried, have lost the inten¬ 
sity of the former j)eriod.* Property is more diffused, liberty 
more secure, religious bigotry seems to have vanished with 
clciical domination, and, above all, railroads have rendered 
communication infinitely more easy. The increase in the ex¬ 
ports of agricultural j)rodilcc and fruit to tliis country, more 
esj)ocially from Lisbon, is in itself enormous, and is gradually 
enriching districts in the Peninsula Avhich had till lately no 
market for their growths. 

To him who looks bcloAv the surface it will soon become 
appai'ent that these beneficial changes are the result of a revo¬ 
lution as great as ever occurred in any nation. The present 
century' has witnessed in that country [conflicts of extraordi¬ 
nary magnitude for so small a stage. In its earlier years Por¬ 
tugal was 'the seat of that tremendous struggle which eventually 
drove the French armies from the Peninsula. The rock of 
Lisbon and the lines of Torres Vedras were* the resting-place 
or fulcrum from which the power of England dislodged and 
overthrew the French Empire; but the theatre of war was 
ruined for a generation by the contest through which it had 
passed. Next came the disruption of the Portuguese Empire 

* One reads with amazement in Lord Carnarvon’s delightful book of 
such occurrences as the mruder of a professor of Coimbra in a wood 
some forty years ago by a band of armed students, and of the narrow 
escape of the noble Lord himself amidst the popular convulsions of the 
Miguelite wars. At the present time there is in the rural districts of 
Portugal no police and very little crime. 
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in South America and the loss of transmarine possessions 
second only to those of Spain and Britain. On the conclusion 
of peace, the monarchy was restored, and for a time a pro¬ 
fligate and arbitrary Court, a poor and corrupt nobility, a 
bloated and bigoted Church, revived all their former preten¬ 
sions, and in 1827 the people rose with the frantic energy of 
loyalty and superstition to defend the altar and the throne in 
the person of Dom Miguel. Civil wars succeeded to foreign 
invasion, and it was long before the horizon became again 
serene, ifut all these things have passed away. The victory 
of the revolution is complete. The Church, once so rich and 
so powerful, is all but entirely disestablished and disendowed 
and has shrunk to the narrowest proportions. The fidalgos 
have ceased to be the minions of the Court, and if any of 
them hope to retain or regain their influence, it must be by 
the services they can render to their country. The lands of 
the Church and the nobility have passed to a suiprising extent 
into the hands of the pe’asantry, who are becoming the most 
influential class in the State; and the Government is con¬ 
ducted on purely popular principles. The changes we have 
noted in the external conditions of the cities and villages of 
Portugal arc therefore the result of a great social and political 
revolution, and it would be a work of real interest if an 
English traveller of ability would carefully trace these causes 
to their latest consequences. We think it would be found 
that Portugal is, in truth, greatly more advanced than Spain in 
the practical application of the principles of free government, 
and that she has already passed through many difliculties 
which have not yet been solved by her neighbour. 

She is still cursed with a most oppressive tariff and with the 
^irit of monopoly in some branches of trade, to which the 
Government adhere chiefly from the want of any other mode 
of raising a revenue. The poverty of the State is the greatest 
misfortune of the people, and undoubtedly a far larger revenue, 
if it could be rai|ed, might be laid out with infinite advantage 
to the whole nation. We have no doubt that the condition 
of the agricultural population has considerably improved; and, 
although they suffer from the want of capital and the exactions 
of the money-lenders, who alone have capital at their disposal, 
yet the possession of land enables them to satisfy their own 
modest wants. But, on the other hand, a people in this con¬ 
dition is not«easily taxable, and the public revenue docs not in¬ 
crease in the same proportion as the means of the people. The 
downfall of the Church and the aristocracy has swept away some 
of the elements which tended to raise the intellectual character 
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of the country and to assist it in emergencies. Nothing great is 
to be expected from a people' in its present condition. Their 
standard of life is low, but it is equal, and perhaps the sum of 
human comfort is increased. The Portuguese themselves 
appear to be conscious that the achievements which rendered 
their name illustrious belong to the past, and it is not easy to 
foresee, in a country thinly peopled, blessed with a delightful 
climate, and inhabited by a simple and rather slugmsh people, 
what causes could again rouse them to great efforts or en¬ 
terprises. 

With few exceptions, English travellers and English litera¬ 
ture have done nothing to make Portugal better known to the 
world. In the last century Costigan’s letters left us an auiusing 
picture of a singularly corrupt Court and administration; and 
Mr. Twiss laboriously explored a part of the countiy. Murphy 
the architect has given us a superb description of the great 
Abbey of Batalha, with plates and plans which arc still the 
best materials Mr. Fergusson could find to his hand when he 
entered upon the interesting but neglected subject of Portu¬ 
guese architecture. Mr. Beckford, indeed, traced an inimit¬ 
able sketch of what Alcoba 9 a and Batalha were on the eve 
of their annihilation, in the narrative of an excursion which 
may be quoted as one of the most exquisite specimens of style, 
finesse, and Avit in the language. It is one of those rare books 
that cannot sink ; and, slight though it be, that volume deserves 
to float down the stream of time like a page of Addison or a tale 
of Voltaire. For ourselves, we acknowledge that Mr. Beckford 
inspired us long ago with an extreme desire to visit spots asso¬ 
ciated with so much humour and pathos; and we have recently 
accomplished that object, not indeed in the unwieldy coach of 
the Prior of Aviz or on Mr. Beckford’s fleet barb, but with 
the modem appliances of a railroad and a post-chaise. Southey, 
too, loved Portugal, and spent there many happy months ; but 
on looking back to his letters, there is an incompleteness in all 
he did or wrote. He resembles his own commonplace book 
—vast, varied, curious, sometimes humorous, but leaving no 
deep mark on the mind; moreover, the’country was at its 
lowest point of degradation and misery when he visited it, and 
hardly a vestige remains of Portugal as he saw it. 

But the greatest of all offenders against the good fame of 
Portugal and the Portuguese is Lord Byron. The first book 
of ^ Childe Harold ’ is familiar to all who read the English 
tongue. The extreme beauty of its descriptive passages and 
the biting acrimony of its sarcasms serve alike to fix it in the 
memory, and the consequence is that the genius of poetry has 
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branded the Portuguese for ever as ^ a nation swollen with 
^ ignorance and pride ’—* unkempt, unwashed, unhurt ’ (the last 
epithet being introduced only to rhyme to ‘dirt’)—‘a luii’ple 
^ land where law secures not life ’—and we are told that every 
Spanish hind knows the difference between himself ‘ and the 
‘ liusian slave, the lowest of the low.’ All this is totally false 
and very mischievous. It has engendered among the English 
a contemptuous tone in speaking of the Portuguese, and it has 
engendered among the Portuguese a sense of resentment 
against the arrogance and injustice with which they have been 
treated by ocie of the greatest poets of England. 

Lord B 3 Ton visited Lisbon in 1809, at the commencement 
of the Peninsular War, when the lustre of Vimeiro had just 
been dimmed by the blunder of what is tciTned the Convention 
of Cintra, and the utmost bitterness of political satire mingled 
with his verses. The condition of the country was doubtless 
lamentable. Nor could the poet foresee what services this 
very country, -which lie denounces, was about to render to 
Europe and to England by its position and fidelity. The 
Dotiro had not been crossed by Wellington, Talavcra and 
JJusaco had not been fought, the lines of Torres Vedras, 
though already begun, were still enveloped in mystery. A 
few months later, Byron himself must have borne testimony 
to the gallantry Avith which the Portuguese levies fought side 
by side of our troops, to the patriotism wdth Avhich they obeyed 
the stern injunctions of their ally to fall back before the enemy, 
and to the indefatigable industry of the peasantry in our cause.* 

♦ The linos of Torres Vedras could not have been constructed with¬ 
out it. The conscription for labour extended, saj's Sir John Jones, to 
more than fifty miles round ; women and boys took their share in the 
labour, and at one period, altliougli the middle of harvest, the Avork- 
men on the lines amounted to more than 7,000. ‘ It is but a tribute 

‘ of justice,' says the same liigh authority, ^ to the Portuguese gentlc- 
‘ men and peasantry of Estremadiu'a to state that, during many months 
‘ of constaiit personal intercourse, the latter showed themselA'es ever 
‘ icspectful, industrious, docile, and obedient; whilst the former in 
‘ every public transaction evinced much intelligence, good sense, and 
‘ probity, and appeared in their domestic relations kind, liberal, and 
‘ indulgent, both as masters and parents.’ {Jones’s Sieges of the 
Peninstila^ voL iii. p. 901.) This was precisely at the time when 
Lord Byron was Avriting his stanzas to hold them up to eternal 
obloquy ! The suppressed passages and notes, which have been un- 
Avisely and improperly restored in some recent editions of ‘ Childe 
‘ Harold,’ are evefc more offensive and untrue than the text. Why 
should passages be ‘ restored’ which the better judgment of an author 
(or of his friends) led him to reject and condemn ? 
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But Byron was, in fact, totally ignorant of tlic country and 
the people. Another curious instance of his want of reflection 
or knowledge occurs at stanza xxxii., wliere he asks what the 
bounds arc which divide Lusitania from Spain ? and concludes 
that the frontier is not marked by any natural line where 
‘ dark Siennas rise in craggy pride,’ but simply by a ^ silver 
^ streamlet ’:— 

‘ And scarce a name distin^isheth the brook, 

Though rival kingdoms press its verdant sides.’ 

It is true that on one point, but'on one point oijjy, between 
Elvas and Badajos, where Byron entered Spain, the route is 
open and undefended except by those fortresses, which are 
however even there no mean ^fences of art.’ But the pre¬ 
servation of Portuguese independence, and the military j)olicy 
of the country from tlic days of Alfonso Ilenriques down to 
those of the Duke of Wellingtorf, have been mainly deter¬ 
mined by the fact that Portugal is divided from Spain by 
great ridges of mountains, through which, to this day, there 
are no i*ouds, and that any ai’my operating against Portugal 
must advance on the line of the Minho or on the line of tlie 
Guadiana, which arc nearly 200 miles apart. The province 
of Tras os Montes in the north-east, and the whole line of the 
Estrella mountains, running from north to south, form aii 
almost impenetrable barrier, Avliich the Portuguese are even 
now blit little dis])osed {o break down or open by works of 
art. There is, in fact, scarcely any natural frontier in Europe 
so strongly marked, save that of the Pyrenees. 

"We think, therefore, that Portugal in its present condition, 
with its social improvements, its glorious past, its interesting 
scenery, and Its remarkable monuments, offers an attractive 
field to an inquiring traveller, and we doubt not that a book 
of great interest might be written about this small kingdom, if 
it were. undertaken in the spirit of Eichard Ford’s ^ Spanish 
* Handbook,’ or Mr. Street’s * Gothic Architecture in Spain.’ 
Even Mr. Murray has not yet shed the light of his countenance 
on Portugal, for he would probably ackncpvledgc if he visited 
the couutry, that the handbook he has given us for this part of 
the Peninsula is the least excellent of the scries. The Kev. 
Mr. Smith, author of the little volume before us, cannot be 
said to have supplied these deficiencies. He is apparently an 
amiable clergyirian of the Church of England, slightly addicted 
to ornithology and stuffed birds or reptiles, with no scorn or 
hatred for any living thing, except it be a dissenter. When at 
Evora, he was shown by especial favour the large flag of the 
Holy Inquisition, twelve feet in length and eight in breadth, 
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with the very expressive motto, ' Exsurge, Domiue, causam 
* Tuam judica,’ On this occasion the reverend gentleman 
indulges in the following Reflection:— 

‘ Doubtless that banner had witnessed many a cruel death, and had 
floated over the procession at many an auto da fe, but amidst the enor¬ 
mities of which the Holy Inquisition was undoubtedly guilty, it was the 
cause of one glorious effect, which re7nains to this day, that dissenters 
from the Church liave never gained a footing in Spain or Portugal; so 
that, while I could scarcely repress a shudder as I thought of tlie Icar- 
ful tortures and the wretched victims of which it reminded me, and 
felt thankfuHljat such a tyrannical court of inquiry had never pene¬ 
trated our more favoured country, I could not but admire the una¬ 
nimity in the faith to which in the Peninsula it has given rise, an 
unanimity from which we at home ore apparently so distant; but 
which, if only it could be attained, would be the greatest blessing 
religion in England could know.’ 

We have no desire to bear harshly on Mr. Smith. He is 
sufficiently punished by the reflections which such a passage 
as this, written in our times, will awaken in many minds—but 
it was written for home use and application, and it probably did 
not occur to him that he is himself a dissenter on the banlcs of 
the Tagus. In speaking of the Portuguese, we discover in him 
no signs of bigotry or prejudice. But he took mth him none 
of the qualities which are required to write a good book of 
travels. He knew nothing of the Janguage or literature of 
Portugal, He had a very imperfect acquaintance with her 
splendid and varied history. lie has not the slightest know¬ 
ledge of architecture,' whether ecclesiastical or seculai*. lu 
painting he is equally inexpert, but that is of less consequence 
as Portugal contains few, if any, pictures, and appears never 
to have produced a painter. Gran Vasco, indeed, has the 
reputation of a great national artist, hut it is only in the 
city of Viseu that we can hear of any works that sustain that 
character, and these Mr. Smith did not see. Lastly, Mr. 
Smith appears to feel but a slender interest in a subject which 
we should have thought familiar to every Englishman, the 
campaigns of the IXike and the operations of the British army. 
What, then, does Mr. Smith’s tour prove ? It proves, which is 
very much to the purpose, that an Englishman, caring but little 
for literature or history, art or war, but chiefly intent on shoot¬ 
ing small birds, may enjoy himself extremelj’ in wandering 
over Portugal in the spring or autumn months. The delicious 
air of the Portuguese heaths, which resemble the Surrey lulls 
with a richer vegetation and a clearer sky—the luxuriance 
with which plants native to the soil, and even the trees of 
Brazil and Japan and Australia, flourish in sheltered spots. 
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the Eucalyptus and the Norfolk Island Pine growing beside the 
Araucaria Erasiliensis with camellias and magnolias as large 
as forest trees—the innumerable Areams wliich find their way 
from the mountains to the sea, for there is a marked contrast 
between the well-watered .and wooded Talleys of Portugal, and 
the adust and shadeless plains of Spanish Estramadura and 
Castile—the picturesque and primitive garb and implements 
of the people, which have probably undergone but little change 
in the last 600 years—and we must add, the ready welcome 
which an Englishman finds among the upper classes—all con¬ 
cur to render a tour in Portugal as pleasant and easy a thing 
as Mr. Smith found it, and to those who may be disposed to 
imitate him, wc can recommend his little volume as a useful, 
though not a very robust or instructive companion. 

Mr. Smith’s estimate of the character of the Portuguese is 
a favourable one, and he contrasts it with that of the Spaniards,, 
greatly to tlie disadvantage of the latter people. We agree 
with his impression of the two nsrdons, for if the Portuguese 
have lost much of their ancient fire and energy, it must be 
confessed that the Spaniards have degenerated in an equal 
degree, and without acquiring those amiable qualities for 
which the Portuguese are remarkable. After some censorious 
remarks on the Spaniard, Mr. Smith observes:— 

‘ To all this the Portuguese character is an exact contrast: indeed, 
I know no nation which recommends itself to the stranger so much at 
first sight as this remarkably civil, obliging, respectful, deferential race. 
Not indeed by any hyperbolic phrases or extravagant pretensions, as 
when the Spanish noble puts his palace and all its contents at yom dis¬ 
posal, without the slightest intention of bestowing on you one single 
maravedi; but I have invariably found that the Portuguese, of all 
classes, will at every opportunity undergo any trouble, take any pains, 
submit to real inconvenience, to show a kindness to the stranger, while 
there is not to be found throughout the countiy any of that false 2 >ridc, 
that hatei^ hauteur, that abominable assumption, which prevail to so 
great an extent across the border. These, it is true, are but superficial 
and inferior traits of character, but as, on the one hand, they are very 
apparent to the traveller, so, on the other, they^brm a tolerably correct 
index of what .is more hidden from view. Thus the Portuguese is 
not only far more truthful, from having no cause for concealment and 
no desire of self-laudation, but he is more open and honest, less 
liable to take ofibnee, and consequently less vindictive. As we jour¬ 
neyed through the country wo saw little disposition to impose on the 
foreigner, though this may probably be in some measure duo to the 
rare appearance of tlie foreigner amongst them. AS regards their reli¬ 
gious feelings, I do not tliink that I am in a position to form any de¬ 
cided opinion ; though, strangely mixed up with a great deal of gross 
superstition and irreverence, they certainly diowod upon occasion a 
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considerable amount of earnestness and devotion; and the churches 
were often crowded with worshippers of both sexes, so that, as regards 
the male population, outwardly at least, they appeared far more attentive 
to their religious duties than the men of Spain. Neither are they so 
bloodthirsty and cruel as the Sjmniards, and in proof of this I would 
adduce the bull-fights of the respective nations. . . . There is yet an¬ 
other and more decisive proof of their milder nature in the very in¬ 
frequent use of the knife, iuid those dark deeds of violence so rife 
amongst the liot-blooded, quarrelsome Spaniards. In short, the more 
I compare the disposition of the two nations which 'inhabit the Penin¬ 
sula, the more gonvinced I am that the advantage lies very decidedly 
in favour of the Portuguese, forwliom indeed I have leamt to entertain 
.a very sincere regard, and an admiration ivluch 1 am very far from feel¬ 
ing towards the Spaniards.’ 

The best guide to Portugal is its owii history. No state and 
no people can boast of annals more romantic, of achievements 
more heroic; and when one ‘contrasts the diminutive size of 
this province of the Peninsula and its present scanty population 
with the exploits whicli onco made it great and still preserve 
its independence, the country affords one of the most singular 
and interesting spectacles in the world. Each period of this 
eventful existence is still distinctly marked in the monuments 
of the kingdom, for the present has not obliterated the past; 
and it needs but a slight effort to recall a long train of gallant 
deeds and heroic personages. Emerging from the mountainous 
tracts north of tlic Douro, where the earldom of Portugal 
detached itself, towards the end of the eleventh century, from 
the Kingdom of Leon, the first effort of Portuguese nationality 
was the expulsion of the Moors. From Guimaraens to Coim¬ 
bra, and ^ence from Santarera and the Tagus, the Cross 
slowly advanced against the Crescent, and here and there many 
a Moorish tower or gateway still records, after seven hundred 
years, the presence and the flight of the Mussulman invader. In 
more than one spot the old name of Monte Moro or Montemor 
marks a stronghold of the infidel. It w^as in 1139 that Alfonso 
Henriques finally overthrew the Moorish kings at Ourique. 
The legend of the reajpn, as it was related to the King of Melind 
by Vasco de Gama in the imperishable verses of Camoens, 
records that on the eve of the battle a hermit appeared to the 
conqueror of the morrow and predicted that from that day 
forth the crown should be his, and should descend to the 
sixteenth generation of his heirs. The omens were favourable, 
the victory was won, and the promise was fulfilled. Alfonso 
Henriques,proclaimed King by his triumphant army, emblazoned 
on his shield five bezants on five escutcheons borne crosswise, 
which to this day shine on the flag of Portugal, in memory of 
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the five kings he had conquered, or of the five wounds of our 
Lord, or of five wounds he had himself received. The Cortes 
of Lamego more deliberately gave«the national sanction to his 
accession to their throne. But the prediction Avhich began in 
triumph was fulfilled in gloom. King Sebastian, who might 
be called the last of the crusaders, though he was a contem¬ 
porary of Philip IL and Queen Elizabeth, was said to be six¬ 
teenth in descent from the first king of his race, and he lost his 
sword and his life in a contest against the very race whom his 
ancestor had driven beyond the hounds of Portijgal, and the 
kingdom itself passed for a time under the yoke of the stranger. 

In the Monastery of Santa Cruz, still standing in Coimbra, 
and built by himself in 1131, Alfonso Ilenriques meditated 
and prepared his heroic enterprise. The Abbot of that house, 
Dom Thec)tonio, was his chief friend and counsellor. The 
cloistei’s of the building were hisiavourite retreat; and in the 
choir of the church his remains are deposited. The gorgeous 
tomb which now covers them was^ erected centuries after his 
death by Dom Manuel in 1602, in the luxurious taste of a 
Liter age. The epitaph which was jdaced there records that 
the King died in the ninety-first year of his life and the seventy- 
tliird of his reign, reckoning no doubt from his first accession 
to sovereignty--an unequalled instance, wc suj)posc, of royal 
longevity. The identity of the tomb is singularly well estab¬ 
lished, for not only was if opened in 1520, in presence of Dom 
Manuel, when they found ‘ o corpo do devoto Iley D. Aftbnso 
^ Ilenriques inteiro, incorrupto, a came seca, e a cor palida, 
‘ c maciieuta, mas de aspecto severe que parccia estar vivo 
but It Avas reopened in presence of Dom John V. in 1732, and 
again in presence of Dom Miguel in 1832. On this last occa¬ 
sion the bones of the founder of the monarchy were found in 
a box of cedar.* 

The cjfiivalry of Portugal completed in the thirteenth century 
the Avork of liberation and conquest which Alfonso Henriques 
had begun. Dom Diniz, the ‘ Husbandman,’ and the husband 
of St. Isabel, established peace and order in the kingdom, and 
founded in 1308 that University of Coimora which still pre¬ 
serves the learning of the Lusitanian race and boasts a thousand 
students within its walls. It is not an uninteresting circum¬ 
stance that this ancient foundation receives and instructs a 

* A full account of this angular transaction is to be found in the 
notice of Coimbra by Senhor Mendcs de Castro Avlych we have pre¬ 
fixed to this article. This gentleman is a law student at Coimbra, who 
describes Avitli much vivacity the beauties ol‘ his native country, and is 
now publishing the photographic panorama of Portugal, 
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large number of students from Brazil; so that although the 
political tie betiveen the mother country and that Emjnre is 
severed, Coimbra is still the Alma Mater of the Portuguese 
race in South America. Here and there the military orders of 
the Church have left their traces, and at Le 90 do Balia, near 
Oporto, the ecclesiologist will find a Church of the Knights 
Hospitallers which well deserves his attention. But we pass 
on to the most glorious and romantic age of this remarkable 
people. 

Upon the southern bank of the Mondego, opposite Coimbra, 
and hard by the bridge half sunk in sand which spans that 
turbid stream, the traveller visits, in the gardens of the old 
Convent of St. Clara, a spot which still bears tlie name of the 
‘ Fonte dos Amores.’ The clear water, gushing from the rock 
under a grove of the magnificent cypresses of Goa, flows in a 
channel reddened by sanguifieous conferva} and water-plants, 
which are still believed by the people to owe their hue to the 
blood of Inez de Castro, shed in that place. It was there that 
the innocent wife of Dom Pedro was immolated by the resent¬ 
ment of his father and the fury of the courtiers. In the ad¬ 
joining convent she had found a refuge, and the conduit that 
supplied it with water was wont to convey to her along its 
course tlie clandestine correspondence of her husband. The 
fierce grief of Dom Pedro and his vengeance upon tl>e mur¬ 
derers knew no bounds, and when he mounted the throne two 
years afterwards his first care was to cause the body of her 
whom he had lost to be interred with regal honours in the 
Monastery of Alcobapa, after he had compelled the nobles of 
Portugal to do homage to her corpse. In a chapel of the 
southern transept of that renowned monastery, the monuments 
of the sainted Inez and her husband are still to be seen, not 
side by side, but foot to foot (for such was the King’s will), in 
the fond hope that at the day of resurrection the first object 
to naeet his eyes will be his beloved Inez. The tombs have 
survived the outrages of time and of invasion. They are in 
the finest taste of rixe fourteenth century. The countenance 
of Dora Pedro, asleep, with his faithful hound at his feet, has 
the indescribable air of majesty and repose which the sculptors 
of that age gave their monuments, and which may be seen in 
the effigy of our Edward III., and in the Beauchamp tombs 
at Warwick. Inez, still beautiful, lies opposite, immortalised 
by love and dc^th, the heroine of a story w'hich combines all 
the tenderness of romance with the truth of history. The 
towers of Alcobapa rose in stately pride. A monastery of 
enormous magnitude grew around the church. The cloisters 
and even the kitchens, with rivers of living water running 
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through them, still attest in their desolation the magnificence 
of that Abbey where Mr. Beckford was regally entertained. 
But the chapel which contains the remains of Pedro and Inez 
is its choicest sanctuary, and that on which the eye and me¬ 
mory of the pilgrim will ever most love to dwell. 

The immediate successor of Dom Pedro was his eldest 
legitimate son— 

O 

^ Remisso, c sem cuidado algun, Fernando.’ 

His reign of fifteen years throw the kingdom into confusion 
and brought the Spaniard to the heart of the coilntry. On his 
death in 1383 Dom John I. of Castile claimed the crown, but 
the voice of the people loudly called upon Dom Joao, the 
Master of Aviz, an illegitimate son of Dom Pedro by his last 
mistress, Therese Louren 90 , to mount the throne. 

In the old Cathedral of Coimbra, known as the Sc Velha 
{for in Portugal the term Se^ sedes^ see^ is still applied to 
the metropolitan churchesthat the Master of Aviz received 
his election. That church, which dates from the twelfth 
century, and was perhaps founded by St. Ferdinand in the 
eleventh century, is one of the most remarkable monuments 
of the kingdom, .and still retains much of the purity amd 
simplicity of the age in which it was built. But Dom John 
had yet to conquer the realm whose crown he wore. On a 
ridge of sandy hills which lies between the great monasteries 
of Alcobafa' and Batalha, stainds the straggling village of 
Aljubarrota; it is the spot across which Mr. Beckford galloped 
in the freshness of the morning on his English mare, when he 
returned to Batalha. On the 14th August, 1385, that ridge 
witnessed the decisive battle which sealed the independence of 
Portugal. The Castilian army was routed by the King with 
immense slaughter. The fight is described by Cainoens with 
mor6 than his wonted spirit in the fourth book of the Lusiad ; 
and to this day the battle of Aljubarrota is as fresli in the 
memory' of every Portuguese as the battle of Hastings in our 
own. Dike the bastard William, the bastard John raised a 
magnificent abbey to commemorate his Victory, and gave to it 
the speaking name of the ^ Abbey of the JBattle.’ Two years 
afterwards John of Gaunt, having arrived in Portugal with his 
two daughters, Philippa and Catharine, the contention of the 
crowns of Portugal and Castile was terminated by the mar¬ 
riages of the two Englishwomen with the rival kings. 

* Despois que quiz, o P.adre omnipotente, 

Dar os Reis inimigos por marklos 
As duas illustrissim.ns Inglezas 
Gentes, formosas, inclytas Princezas/ 

{IV. Lusiad. 47.) 
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And thus the ‘ aspiring Slood of Lancaster ’ mingled with that 
of a race as noble as its own. It was at that time likewise 
that the first treaties of offensive and defensive alliance were 
concluded between England and Portugal—treaties which have 
been renewed from time to time in the course of six centuries, 
and which still subsist, for the maintenance of the indepen¬ 
dence of Portugal, and for the admission of the British fleet in 
peace and war to the harbour of the Tagus. 

A large square chapel on the right hand of the great en¬ 
trance to the Abbey of Batalha, surmounted by a central octa¬ 
gonal lantern of singular beauty, is kno^vn as the ^ Capella do 
‘ Fundador ; ’ and it is consecrated by the tombs of these great 
princes. In the middle repose Dom John and Pliilippa of Lan¬ 
caster, with their right hands locked in each other. She died 
in 1416, and he in 1434, on the anniversary of his great vic¬ 
tory, after a reign of fifty years. Their effigies rest on a huge 
slab of marble, enwreathed with leaves of sweet briar, and the 
motto ^ 7? me plait pour hteu.^ Nor have they been disturbed, 
although the French troops committed ravages on the mural 
decorations of this chapel and in other parts of the abbey.* 
•The spire which once surmounted this chapel has fallen in, 
and the painted glass is totally destroyed. The windows are 
at this time not even glazed: but it is a sepulchre no English¬ 
man can visit unmoved. Visibly before our eyes it brings 
the immediate descendants of our Edward 111. and John of 


* In one of the halls of the old palace of Cintra there is a humor¬ 
ous legend that Dom John was caught there by the Queen in the act 
of kissing one of the maids of honour. ‘ Por beni ’ said tlio Monarch, 
which wo take to he Portuguese for ‘ All right.’ ‘ Por bem ’ cried the 
courtiers, and to this day the cry is repeated by a flight of magpies in 
the compartments of the roof with the words painted on labels which 
they hold in their beaks. It was the age of mottoes, but we are not 
aware that it has been remarked that this celebrated ‘ Por bem ’ of 
John I. reappears as ‘ Pour bien ’ on his tomb. 

Southey asserted in his ‘ History of the Peninsular War ’ that the 
body of John L in the c(fcvent of Batalha was mutilated by the French 
during Massena’s retreat. Sir William Napier contradicts him and 
still more peremptorily, and we must say brutally, asserts (book xii. 
cap. 3) that ‘ the body of that monarch had been wantonly pulled to 
^pieces and carried off by British officers during the retreat to tlic lines.’ 
Both these statements are untrue. The chapel was despoiled by the 
French (as we believe), but the tomb of King John I. was not violated 
or materially injurefl. And we must say that Sir William Naj)ier 
ought to have had certain knowledge of the feet before he made such a 
charge against British oflScers. We believe he mistook the tomb in 
question for that of a different person. 
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Gaunt in the place they chose for their own burial; and the 
arms and badges of England are mingled witli those of Por¬ 
tugal on their tombs. Nor do thef rest there alone. In laige 
niches or compartments along the south wall of the chapel are 
the tombs of the four younger sons of Dom John and Queen 
Philippa—Dom Fernando, the Regulus of Portugal, who died 
a hostage to the Moors, because his honour forbade him to 
escape from captivity—Dom dohn, the master of Santiago— 
Dom Pedro, who fell at Alfarrobeira—and, above all. Doth 
Ilenrique, Duke of Viseu, that illustrious prince^who was the 
father of maritime discovery, and who from his solitary watch- 
house at Sagres, on Cape St. Vincent, sent out the expeditions 
which successfully rounded Cape Non, discovered and passed 
the Cape of Good Hope, explored the track to India, and opened 
the portals of the West to the conquerors of new worlds. 

^ For then, from ancient gloom emerged 
Tlio rising world of trade : the genius, then, 

Of navigation, that in liopoless sloth 
Had slumbered on the vast Atlantic deep 
For idle ages, starting, heard at last 
'Jho Ltisitanian Prince who, heaven inspired, 

To love of useful glory roused mankind, 

And in imbounded commerce mixed the world/* 

It is not too much to say that Prince Henry stands alone 
in history, uniting the chivalrous proAvess Avhich he shared with 
his great uncle the Black Prince, to those statesmanlike and 
scientific qualities Avhich made him the precursor of all modem 
discovery and commerce. We followed Mr. Major some little 
time ago in the biography of Prince Henry, and we have 
since visited Avith extreme interest his tomb. The motto upon 
it, ‘ Talent dc bien faircy tells of his laborious and conscien¬ 
tious life, and it is not unworthily entwined Avith the insignia 
of the English Garter and leaves of his natiA^'c oak. Pause 
for a moment to reflect on the descent of this remarkable man. 
His father was the illustidous conqueror of Aljubarrota, and 
his grandfather, Dom Pedro I., the husbaqd of Inez de Castro. 
By his mother’s side he was the great-grandson of Edward III. 
of England and the grandson of John of Gaunt, nephew of 
our Henry IV., and first cousin of Henry V. The blood of 
the two greatest maritime nations flowed in his veins—for 
Portugal preceded England in the glorious task of discovery 
and empre. 

The Founder’s Chapel is, we think, the finesl and most inte- 


* Thomson’s ‘ Seasons ’— Summer. 
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resting portion of Batalba, both In an historical and In an archi¬ 
tectural point of view. But the Chapter House is also a most 
extraordinary and beautiful structure—a square of 63 feet, 
unsupported by a column; Mr. Smith says, roughly, ‘ about 
‘ 98 feet; ’ but he appears to be totally" unacquainted with 
Murphy’s admirable plans and measurements, which are w'e 
believe accurate. These, with the church itself, are what may 
be called the heroic portions of the edifice. The cloisters and 
the unfinished chapel (Capella Imperfeita) belong to a dif¬ 
ferent period Between 1400 and 1500 Portugsd had risen 
to an unparalleled height of wealth and power.' The trea¬ 
sures of the Indies flowed in upon her; the throne of Dom 
Manuel assumed something of the barbaric splendour of an 
Eastern.monarchy. It is curious to remark in the Portuguese 
architecture of the later period the effect of this transition. 
Gothic and ecclesiastical art became depraved to the last excess 
of ornamentation. The object w'as no longer to produce a 
grand and elevating effect, by simple means, but to cxjjcnd 
money and craft in working stone to the tenuity of lace. The 
Gapella Imperfeita is a marvel .of execution, but it reminds one 
of a hall in the palace of Aladdin far more than of a Christian 
mausoleum; and it stands in its desolation more expressive 
perhaps than it would have been if it contained the tombs of 
all the sovereigns of the land. Mr. Smith calls it ‘ the gem of 
‘ the whole building,’ and expends ori it a page of laudation, 
not undeserved. The Portuguese themselves always speak of 
it as one of the wonders of the world, and so it is—a thing in 
architecture totally distinct from anything that exists out of 
Portugal. But when all is said, we revert to the Founder’s 
Chapel and the Chapter House aS far nobler specimens of 
architecture, and wx are content to leave Dom Manuel’s Chapel 
alone in its unfinished glory. It is however a mark of distinc¬ 
tion to have created a style of architecture very beautiful in its 
way, to which nothing else is aut simile aut secundum. 

Let us turn now to more modern, if not more pleasing 
scenes. We agree ^ith Mr. Smith that the merits of Cintra 
have been exaggerated, chiefly because it was till lately the 
only accessible point of the country from Lisbon. The wel¬ 
come shade of evergreen oaks, the magnificent burst of trojncal 
vegetation which fills the glen, sloping to the south and west, 
and the jagged peaks of * La Penha ’ overhead, are enchanting; 
but, as I^rd Carnarvon said long ago, ‘ Cintra resembles a 
‘ beautiful picture set in a worthless frame; whenever the eye 
* rests on the town and its immediate neighbourhood the scenery - 
‘ is unrivalled, but the distant landscape is. generally flat and 
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^ uninteresting.’ At the present time CIntra owes Its most 
attractive site to the energy of an English gentleman and tlie 
taste of an English gardener, wh!b have restored Mr. Beck- 
ford’s deserted abode at Montserrat to far more than its 
jiristinc magnificence, and surrounded it with gardens of un¬ 
paralleled beauty. In that spot the tree-ferns of South 
America and Madagascar, the aloes of Mexico, the palms of 
Syria, the araucarias of New Zealand and Brazil, the camellias 
and magnolias of China and Japan, and the whole flora of 
Australia, grow with a profusion and luxuriance mnknown, we 
believe, in any other part of Europe. The combination of 
soil, air, temperature, and aspect is of the happiest kind. 
Nevertheless, we prefer Busaco; and if the Portuguese Go¬ 
vernment pursue for a few years their present plan of coii- 
A'erting the grounds of that old monastery into a garden of 
acclimatisation, the most gratifying results may be anticipated. 

The railway from Coimbra to 0 ]>orto takes the traveller to 
the station of Alealhada, fibout ten miles north of the Mondego ; 
from thence a good carriage-road or a ]>lcasant ]>ath through 
woods conducts him to the baths of Luso, some five miles 
farther on the western side of the Sierra de Busaco. These 
baths are now so much frequented that there are five or six 
rough hotels in the valley, which afford accommodation suffi¬ 
cient for the summer months, and they are much resorted to 
by parties of students from Coimbra. 

The site of the monastery of Busaco is in the centre of a 
huge basin or crater, on the south-western side of tlie moun¬ 
tain, about 600 feet above the baths of Luso, but the ridge 
itself rises to a much greater height above the monastery. 
The Cr?iz alia on the summit commands a view over a great 
portion of the kingdom— Coimbra, Leiria, Guarda, Viseu, 
Lamego, Poi’to, and even Braga are visible frojn it—so that 
from the spot on which the Duke of Wellington achieved one 
of the first of his great Portuguese victories, he in fact sur¬ 
veyed the whole field of his oi)erations in Portugal. But 
the monasteiy itself lies, as w^o liave saic\, buried in a thick 
wood on the south-western side of the hill. The al)undancc of 
water, the shelter afforded by the ridge to the north, and the 
aspect of this basin, give to it an extraordinary fertility. The 
great cypresses of Goa, which arc called cedars by the Portu¬ 
guese, and which were sent home by Albuquerque, have growm 
to a stupendous magnitude. They equal th^ venerable and 
mystical trees of the Indian forests from wdiich they sprang; 
and the whole soil is choked with the extreme profusion of a 
tropical vegetation. The grounds or woods of the monastery 
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are surrounded by a lofty stone wall, extending over a circum¬ 
ference of three miles, to which there were but two entrances. 
The Order of the Barefooted Carmelites which occupied this 
retreat w^as silent and severe; scarcely was it allowed them to 
take a pleasure in the singular beauty of their romantic abode. 
But they too have now passed away. 

To the English traveller Busaco presents another and a 
different interest. It was on this ridge that the Duke of 
Wellington successfully resisted the assault of Ney and Mas- 
sena on 27th September, 1810, just when the Government at 
home supposed that ‘ the British army would probably embark.’ 
It was here that the Portuguese troops first displayed their 
gallantry in action by our side. It was here that the French 
might have learnt that the third invasion of Portugal was 
leading them to disaster and defeat. ^N^apicr has recorded in 
an immortal page of his history the gallantry of the onset and 
of the defence- The aspect of the rough unenclosed ridge, 
strewn with the large boulders of rock, from which Crawfurd 
watched the attack of Ney and ordered the charge of the 43rd 
and 52nd regiments, is unaltered, except that the road running 
north-west to Viseu, by which the French advanced, is now 
an excellent causeway, winding along the deep ravine they had 
to cross below. 

Yet, strange to say, Sir William Napier himself, and the 
writers who have followed him, have all misconceived or for¬ 
gotten the true position of the Convent. He says of the road 
taken by the French, that * it passed over the Sierra de Busaco 
^ bg a large convent^ fronting the enemy*s rights and on the 
^ highest foint? The Duke himself says: ^ At the highest 
‘ point of the ridge, about two miles from its termination, is 
^ the convent and garden of Busaco.’ But in fact the convent 
lies on the opposite side of the ridge from that by whieh the 
French were approaching, and it is a good hour’s walk from 
the convent itself to the summit. The allied troops were 
drawn up, not in front of the convent, but in front of the outer 
wall of the park or garden, and the convent lay at a consider¬ 
able distance behind and below them. Nor can the convent 
be said to front thp line of approach of the enemy at all, since 
it is on the other side of the hill, which the French army never 
reached. Napier represents that the Duke fought the little of 
Busaco ^ because it was necessary to satisfy public opinion, 

^ though the battle was not to be estimated by the result of 

* the fighting. Massena might by victory gain everything; a 

* defeat would scarcely hurt him.** But that was not the 


* Peninsular War, voL xii. p. 6- 
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Duke of Wellington’s opinion. He distinctly reports to Lord 
Liverpool on the 3rd November, IJBIO: ‘ If the expedition into 
‘ Portugal had been founded upon military principle only, it 
‘ would have ended at Busaco\ and I do not hesitate to ac- 
* knowledge that I expected that Massena would retire from 
‘ thence, or at all events would not advance beymnd the Mondego. 

‘ But he has continued to advance, contrary to every mil itary 
‘ principle.’ At the time of the battle he had no longer any 
communication with Spain, and the Duke says (27th October); 

‘ I calculate that a reinforcement of 15,000 men would not 
‘ give him so good an army as he had at Busaco.’ The French 
army sutfered severe losses and a formidable shock in that 
defeat, although the position was one that could be turned, 
and was turned on the following day; but it was under these 
discouraging circumstances that ,the existence of the lines of 
Torres Vedras dawned uj)on them. Napoleon remarked with 
his usual sagacity, that war in mountainous countries presents 
a series of strong defensive positiobs, which it is impossible to 
attack and carry except at a great disadvantage. The art of 
the general in such countries consists, therefore, in dislodging 
the enemy from his defensive jjositions by compelling him to 
evacuate them without an actual conflict. That is precisely 
what Massena failed to do at Busaco, and even Ney progno¬ 
sticated that the operation would fail. 

If there is one class of persons more than another to whom a 
tour in Portugal presents surpassing interest, it is to military 
men and to those who take an interest in military operations. 
In no part of Europe have British troops operated under the 
command of so great a master of the art of war, and in none is 
the whole theatre of these operations so compact and accessible. 
An autumn spent on the Tagus, the Coa, the Mondego, and 
the Douro, with Napier’s History in one saddle-bag and the 
Duke’s- Despatches in the other, or Sir Edward Gust’s most 
useful military manuals, would be of as much value to a young 
officer as a whole course of lectures at the Staff College. 

There are always details in the position knd configuration of 
places and objects of which no description conveys an accurate 
notion. For example, no exploit in war is. better known, or 
more worthy to be known, than the Duke’s passage of the 
Douro in May, 1809, in face of Soult and the French army. 
The Serra Convent on the left bank of the river, in Villa 
Nova, still crowns the jutting rock or cliff from which the 
Duke surveyed the city, and the spot may yet be seen where 
the British guns were placed so as to sweep the opposite 
bank, though the convent itself was nearly demolished in the 
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Miguellte siege of 1832. But Oporto, like all the chief Portu¬ 
guese towns, is built on an exceeding sharp declivity. The Douro 
forces its way in this place between dark overhanging cliffs on 
either shore, hardly less lofty and precipitous than the rock of 
Ehrenbrcitstein opposite Coblenz oA the Rhine. Mr. Smith 
compares them to the cliffs of the Avon just below Bristol. 
The Serra Convent on the left bank is scarcely, if at all, 
higher than the Seminary—the building ca])able of holding 
two battalions on the right bank, into which the British troops 
made their way. Napier’s plan of the operation, and his de¬ 
scription of the Seminary, that ^ it was easy of access from the 
• river,’ leads one to suppose that it stands uj)on the bank; and 
so in fact it does, but the bank itself is a cliff of considerable 
elevation and as steep as the rock of Edinburgh Castle. The 
adjoining cemetery at the, same level is high enough to 
command a view of the whole city and environs. The difficulty 
and peril of the operation was therefore increased by the cir¬ 
cumstance that the British soldiers who landed under Colonel 
Waters had to make their way up a very sharp and rough 
ascent, where an alarm given to the enemy must have proved 
fatal to the enterprise. 

From Oporto the most picturesque scenery in Portugal 
begins. The traveller may proceed, as Mr. Smith did, by 
Braga to Ponte de Lima, to navigate* that charming stream— 
the air redolent of the perfume of the rose and the honeysuckle, 
with a chorus of nightingales singing from the banks. Or he 
may visit the wine districts of the Alto Douro, passing by 
Amarante to Pozo de Regoa by an excellent road, and 
returning by one of the Douro boats which run down to 
Oporto in seven hours when the river is full, through some of 
the most beautiful rivcr-scenery in ihe world. The English 
colony of merchants at Oj)orto has lost nothing of its dneient 
renown for hospitality, and if any man labours under the pre¬ 
vailing inability to drink port wine, he cannot do better than 
make an acquaintance with that truly national beverage on the 
spot where it is grcftvn. We are ourselves convinced that the 
wdnes of the Alto Douro are amongst the finest and most 
generous in the world, and that the disfavour into which port 
wine has fallen "Amongst the higher classes of English society 
arises entirely from a change of taste as to the manner in 
which the wdne is prepared for our market. We have no 
doubt that for« many years to come ‘ the full-bodied, deeply- 
^ coloured, heavy wine ’ described by Mr. Smith, will continue 
to be * attractive to the English palate ’ of a large number of 
her Majesty’s subjects. But there is also ‘ a tawny-hued. 
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‘ lighter, clean-tasted nerhir, extensively consumed hy the 
‘ English residents in Oporto,’ and, we may add, by the Por¬ 
tuguese themselves, which has fS-r higher and more delicate 
qualities. For some reason which has never been explained 
to us, the inhabitants of Oporto, whilst they consume none of 
the dark and heavy port wine at their own tables, carefully 
jircvent this lighter and superior quality of their wines from 
becoming a common object of trade, as if they conceived it to 
be too good for the foreign consumer. There is no question 
that Portugal abounds iu wines Avliich may witlr skilful treat¬ 
ment be rendered available for the British market. Wine is 
to a great extent an artificial product, depending for its ex¬ 
cellence almost as much upon skilful treatment as upon growth. 
The groAvth in Portugal is excellent. The treatment is old- 
fashioned and out of date. But w^c arc persuaded that it is 
Avithin the penver of the Portuguese Avine-growers, or of 
English Avine merchants settled in Portugal, to prodiu'e and 
bring to market wdnes better suited than those of France to 
the taste of the people of this country and (barring the sjnrit 
they think proper to add to them) at the same rate of duty. 
The time is past Avhen the commercial relations of England 
and Portugal could be maintained at the price of discriminating 
duties or fiscal indulgences gnanted at the cost of the general 
trade of tlie country am] of the consumer; and the commercial 
system of Portugal had been so entirely constructed by the 
Marquis Poinbal on the strictest principles of monopoly, that 
the Portuguese have considerable diflBculty in embracing to 
their full extent the principles of free trade. Even noAV the 
exigencies of the treasury are urged to justify one of the most 
oppressive tariffs of import duties existing in Europe. We 
agree Avith Mr. Loavc that this country has no sufficient motive 
to make its commercial relations Avith Portugal the subject of 
diplomatic engagements. But we are not J;he less convinced 
that the independence and prosperity of Portugal are matters 
of jiermanent interest to the people of England. The tradi¬ 
tional policy of centuries is seldom mist^en; and those who 
will take the trouble to visit the country in the kindly spirit 
displayed by Mr. Smith in this little volume, wilPfind ample 
reason to hope and to desire that the anciedis/riendly relations 
of the two nations may be maintained and improved. 
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Tndications are not wanting at the present moment that 
the course of theological speculation is passing through a 
great change. For a long time its direction, where it had any 
free course at all, was towards criticism and analysis. Ancient 
manuscripts were disinterred; primitive liturgiea were dissected, 
and their fragments carefully labelled with notes of time and 
place; Church history was pulled to pieces, and forced to [)art 
with its most shameful pages of forgery and falsehood ; the 
creeds and canons of the Middle Ages were scrutinized, word 
by word; and the Gospels themselves had to support an in¬ 
quiry which magnified by a thousand diameters every flaw, and 
left us (at any rate) in perfect assurance that no error or dis¬ 
crepancy had, by any possibility, escaped detection. But now, 
both writers and readers alike seem to have had enough of 
demolition. Every one feels that, for all rational purpf»ses, 
such criticism has had its day. The most important theological 
books which issue now from the press are of a reconstructive 
character. Revised texts and versions of the Bible are pro¬ 
jected. New commentaries, on a large scale, are in course of 
preparation. Truer representations of great epochs in Church 
history are being attempted; and a more vivid conception of 
Scripture scenes and persons—and even of our Lord’s own 
character and life—are fast driving the untenable charges of 
myth and imposture out of people’s minds. 

Among those whose writings are contributing to bring about 
this important result, we do not hesitate to assign a place to 
M. Renan. His orthodoxy, indeed, may not be unquestion¬ 
able ; he may even be—though we do n(»t think he is—‘ preach- 
‘ ing Christ of envy and strife.’ But still, amid the growing 
disaffection of our age to Christianity, and amid the incredible 
fogs of ignorance find superstition, which the mendacity of 
Rome has contrived to throw round the whole subject—it is no 
small gain, in som6 nominally Christian quarters, that Christ 
should be preajjj^d at all. It is no small advantage that 
Christian Mstory should, at least, be recognised as a real 
history. It is of unspeakable imjwrtance that men, like the 
Apostle Paul, should be rescued from the dream-land of legend, 
and should be restored in their proper person to the love and 
veneration of the modern w'orld. 

It is true ^at M. Renan’s former volumes in this scries, the 
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^ Vie de Jkaus * and the ' ApCires^ were, in our opinion, marred 
fey some very gross misconceptions of the Saviour’s character 
.and person, and disfigured by a most unphilosophical ])re- 
judice against miracles. Such misconceptions and such pre¬ 
judices are deeply to bo regretted. They render it impossible 
to regard M. Kenan as a master-builder, or to attribute any¬ 
thing like finality to his work. But then neither docs he 
himself, it appears, claim any such character for it. ‘ These 
^ problems,’ he says, ‘ are only some among the innumerable 
^ questions of which the world is full, and whi<jh the curious 

set themselves to examine. No one ought to be offended by 
^ a mere theoretical opinion.’* It is, then, as a theorist that 
he presents himself; as one who has attempted to gather up 
the disjecta membra of primitive Church History from the four 
winds to which criticism had scattered them, and to give them 
once more coherence and meaning. The purpose which he 
has in view is (we may suppose) like that of Darwin in 
another sphere, to provide a temporary hypothesis, which may 
or may not turn out in all respects to be correct, but which 
at any rate will do service to the cause of truth, by aiding 
men to group the vast accumulation of ascertained facts, 
and to present them to their imagination in an intelligible 
form. 

Meantime, his industry is as amazing as ever. The accu¬ 
mulation of references *at the foot of the page is sometimes 
quite overpowering; and until one remembers the lacilities 
given for this sort of work, by the plodding industry of innu¬ 
merable Gennans, who have gone this way before, one would 
say it surpassed the powers of any single student to accom¬ 
plish. The consequence is that M. lienan’s pictures are 
crowded with detail, and finished to minuteness. When it is 
added that, not only the libraries of Paris, but also the memo¬ 
randa of his own travels in the East, have been laid under 
contribution; and that, as Macaulay and Froude have based 
many of their most brilliant historic^ novelties on disinterred 
pamphlets, tracts, and fly-sheets of a distant day, so M. Kenan 
lias diligently gleaned among ‘inscription^ ’and almost literally 
has left no stone unturned on either sh^e of the Levant, in 
support of each trifling detail or passing^^mark—it will be 
easily understood that his narrative does nSt often stand still 
from lack of materials, or languish from any deficiency in 
variety or life. 

But it will also, we think, be understood? how there is one 
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besetting sin whi^h—naturally, no doubt, but not therefore 
excusably—lures astray from the plain road of truth almost 
all such gleaners in the field of history. It is the tempta-^ 
tion to sacrifice veracity to the demands of art, and to give 
equable finish to a whole picture, when the data really gleaned 
are insufficient to give more than a patchwork aspect to 
it, ^ Under the stress of this temptation, the fragment of 
iiu inscription, or the tom shred of a fly-sheet, acquires a 
iactitious importance. It becomes to its fortunate discoverer, 
no longer a mere slippery stepping-stone across some quaking 
morass, but a broad and adamantine foundation on which a 
whole chapter of history may be built. Thus a habit of false 
judgnient is unawares formed as to tlie comparative worth of 
materials ; and predilection with its fairy wand sorts the tangled 
heap into some desired shape, long before patient plodding 
candour has addressed itself to the task. From this tempta¬ 
tion, it is clear, M. Renan has not wholly escaped. How else, 
for instance, could he have® imported (without one word of 
warning) long quotations from the ‘Clementine Homilies’—an 
Ebionite work of the last quarter of the second century—into 
Ills detailed description of St. James’s emissaries at Antioch 
more than 100 years before ? (p. 291, &c.) How else could five 
words culled from a treatise of Tertullian in Africa at A.t>. 200, 
be made the sole proof of an osculatqry custom attributed to 
certain churches in the East at a.o. 54 ? (p. 262.) Why should 
that jiatent forgery the ‘ Acts of Peter,’ be thought trustworthy 
enough to fill up the details required in narrating a voyage 
that Apostle along the Syrian coast (p. 282); the ‘ Shepherd of 
‘ Hennas,’ written about a.d. 150, be adduced to prove ‘ public 
‘ penances in the germ,’ in St. Paul’s time (p. 240); the ‘ Acts 
‘ of Paul and Theda,’ ‘ which repose on no reality,’ be enlisted 
to give point and sentiment to St. Paul’s (wholly imaginary) 
hysterical conversions at Iconium (p. 40); and Hegesippus’ 
portraiture of St, James—‘ partly composed of traits d priori ’— 
be repeatedly employed as if it were composed of traits taken 
from the life ? (p. 78^ &c.) In all these cases, one can easily 
see that the temptation to trick out his narrative—if not by 
fair means then by forcible ones—has been too strong for INI. 
Renan. ^ The resj)^ is, to throw us on our guard against the 
fascinations of his style. A novel is a good thing in its way— 
and so is a history—but of all literary pitfalls, a historical-novel 
is the worst and the most mischievous, espcciallv if it deal with 
theology. 

But although we thus place ourselves upon our guard, we 
are not disposed to be captious in our criticism of a work 
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Avhich we cordially acknowledge, on the whole, to bo by 
tar the most interesting and instructive ' Life of St. Paul ’ 
it has ever been our good fortu\ie to read. This volume 
takes us through the whole j)ci’iod of, wliat we may call, the 
Ministry of the great Apostle—embracing those all-important 
fifteen or sixteen years (a.p. 45-61) during which his three 
missionary journeys were undertaken, and the infant Church, 
with four bold strides, advanced from Jerusalem to Antioch, 
from Antioch to Ephesus, from Ephesus to Corinth, and from 
Corinth to Kome. Once arrived there, once secorely planted 
in that central and commanding position, strange to say, the 
Church, with all its dramatis persontSy suddenly vanishes from 
our view. The densest clouds of obscurity immediately gather 
round its history, which our eager curiosity in vain attemi)ts 
to penetrate. ft is gone, amid a wreath of smoke, as com¬ 
pletely as when a train plunges ihto a tunnel. In the words 
of M. Kenan, ^ the arrival of St. Paul at Rome,—owing to 
‘ the decision taken by the author of the ‘^Acts” to close 
‘ his narrative at that point,—marks for the History of the 
‘ Origin of Christianity the commencement of a profound night, 
‘ illuminated only by the lurid fires of Nero’s horrible festi- 
‘ vitles and by the lightning-flash of the Apocalypse.’ The 
causes of this sudden and confounding disappearance have not, 
to this day, been thoroughly investigated; though (as we shall 
attempt to show farther on) the investigation need not hy any 
means be regarded as a hopeless one. But at all events the 
fact remains undisputed; and its obvious consequence is that 
of all periods of Church history, the fifteen or twenty years* 
which preceded tliis eclipse are the most worthy of a jiro- 
found study, the most fruitful of great principles governing 
all the future destinies of the Church, the most thick-set with 
events—small in scale, perhaps, but mighty in results—deter¬ 
mining, the angle with which in the far-off future some tre¬ 
mendous blow' should dash upon the strongholds of evil, and 
worthy (if ever human events were worthy) of a special Divine- 
guidance. % 

Not w'ithout some emotions of anxiety, therefore, will every 
Intelligent person who approaches the subject at all, ask the 
important preliminary question—What, and ^C^hat value, are 
the documents that have come down to us from this eventful 
period ? Are we here condemned to wander amid the half-lights 
of legend and tradition ? Are wc at the merqy of writers at 
second, third, and fourth hand, wdio will be sure to give us a 
mere selection of the facts, strongly coloured by their own 
subjective fancies ? Or are we in possession of clear and 
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undoubted evidence, such as would be received in a modem 
court of law ? * 

The answer to this question is fortunately as clear and un¬ 
disputed as it is happy and reassuring. In all such cases, what 
we most desire to find are unquestionable contemporary records. 
And here we have precisely what we want. It can never be 
repeated too oft^n or kept in mind too distinctly, that amid all 
the oceans of biblical speculation and criticism with which we 
have been inundated in the last few years, one summit re¬ 
mains absolutely unshaken and wholly unsubmerged—viz., 
the four Epistles of St. Paul to the Eomans, Corinthians, and 
Galatians. These have resisted all attempts at demolition. 
These have never been denied, even by the greatest masters 
of denial and doubt, to be written by St. Paul, or to date 
from the time usually assigned to them. Baur, the founder of 
the (so-called) Tubingen siShool, himself confesses that ‘ they 
bear so incontestably upon them the Pauline stamp, that it 
^ is quite impossible to conceive how critical doubt could ever 
establish any rights against them.’ * With such an admission 
as this, wc for our ovm part should be perfectly contented; 
for we are fully persuaded that, even on this narrow basis, the 
whole of Christianity might be rteconstructed. But M. Renan 
candidly presents us w'ith a far wider and more satisfactory 
foundation than this:— 

* 

* The thirteen epistles which expressly claim St. Paul for their author 
may be ranged, in point of authenticity, in five classes: (1.) those 
beyond all question—viz., Galatians, 1 and 2 Corinthians, Kon»ans; 
*(2.) those of ascertained, though at one time impugned, authenticity— 
viz., 1 and 2 Thessalonians and Philippians; (3.) those of j)rob!il>le, 
though gravely impeached, authenticity—^viz., Goloasians and its an¬ 
nexed note to Philemon; (4.) a doubtful epistle—viz., that to the 
Ephesians; (5*) spurious epistles—viz., 1 and 2 Timoihy and Titus, 

. . . The language of the Epistle to the Colossians varies iTon\ that of 
the certain epistles; its vocabulary is slightly different; its ^style has 
more of emphasis and roundness, less of spring and spontaneousnoss; 
.at times it is embarrassed, declamatory, overcharged^ like the style, of 
the spurious epistles, to Timothy and Titus. . , . Still, nothing of all 
this is decisive. If me Epistle to the Colossians be (as we believe it to 
be) the work of Sp Pavil, it was written in the later times of the 
Apostle’s lile whej^. his biography is very obscure. ... As to the 
-epistle now lab^Jed to the Ephesians," the truest hypothe>is seems 
to be that it was not addressed to any particular church, but was (if 
indeed it be by St. Paul) simply a circular letter, destined for the 
•churches of Asui. . . . That Paul should have written or dictated 
this letter, seems almost impossible to admit; but one cannot say it is 
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improbable that it should have been composed during his lifetime, 
under his eye, in his name. . . . There remain the two epistles to 
Timothy and the Epistle to Titus. Their authenticity labours under 
insurmountable difficulties; and I regard them as spurious pieces.’ 
{Introd. p. V., &c.) 

We have here placed before the reader the net results of 
M. Renan’s critical remarks, expressed in his own words. Of 
the three pastoral epistles, thus summarily rejected, we shall 
have more to say presently. But putting these aside, it appears 
that M. Renan allows us to build up our conception of St Paul’s 
life and character, with great security, upon the remaining ten 
epistles, and to check, by their aid, the biographical record given 
us in the ^ Acts.’ The ground then being thus secure beneath 
our feet, we proceed to inquire—with M. Renan’s assistance— 
who and what St. Paul re^ly was. 

Born at Tarsus, a Greek city and university on the southern 
coast of Asia Minor, a Roman citizen by birth, and educated 
{at some later period) at the feet of Gamaliel, the most learned 
and liberal-minded teacher of the Jewish Law then in Jei'u- 
salcm, the youthful Paul was every way fitted by the circum¬ 
stances of his early life for that Apostolate to the Gentiles to 
which he afterwards felt he ‘had been called even ‘ from his 
^ mother’s womb.’ The title, ^ Jesus of Nazareth, King of the 
^ Jews,’ which had been written in three languages and affixed 
to the cross, was now to he home, by one personally connected 
with all those three races, from Jerusalem to Athens, and from 
Athens to Rome. Just when all was ready for his agency 
to become most efficient, when such facts as the conversion of 
^ a gi'cat company of the priests,’ and the favour of the 
Pharisee party had made Christianity respectable in the eyes 
of the Jews all over the world, and when ‘the ])crsecution 
‘ about Stephen ’ had projected fragments of the Hellenist 
.section, of the Church into its new and prolific seedplot at 
Antioch—then this long-prepared Evangelist was fused, as by 
a flash of lightning, from a persecutor into an Apostle, and 
commissioned vrithout delay to bear Christ’s name, not merely 
among Hebrews and Hellenists, but out b|yond into the great 
dark world of heathenism. Y 

All this may seem to some people noth\g^more than the 
ordinary course of events. To us, we must crafess, it appears 
to mark what the Bible calls ‘ the finger of God,’ In other 
words, when we see in the course of human history the ground 
prepared and the surroundings specially adapted for some 
germinant fact or personage, in whom the whole future lies 
enveloped, and then behold that fact or personage emerging 
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into view just at * the fulness of times,’—we claim as much 
right to refer this observed phenomenon to the great goveming 
Reason in the universe, and to withdraw it from any supposed 
occult force called chance, as the man of science claims in 
analogous eases. Indeed, we do not see how such a claim can 
even be contested by any sensible man. All that can fairly be 
contested is, What is the most befitting language in which to 
express so very obvious a truth ? And, for our own part, we 
infinitely prefer tlie old Biblical language on these subjects — 
which has aomc glimmer of meaning even for the ignorant 
and lowly, and passes, as coin current of the realm, freely to 
and fro from the study to the workshop, and from the philo¬ 
sopher to the child upon the school-bench. 

If M. Kenan does not use this sort of language, it is, as he 
himself explaii^s to us, because he wshes in the present work 
to take up the position of a* mere historical Positivist. Any 
theory he may propose is proj)osed simply as a help to the 
imagination. lie would not teach it for the world. His 
utmost ambition is to join the noble army of handicraftsmen in 
this science, and humbly to prepare data which theology may 
afterwards work up into more masterly forms, suitable to tlio 
needs of mankind. For all which, theology, if she knows what 
she is about, will be very much obliged to liim. 

And now the great Apostle, being j)rei)arcd for his work, 
leaves his brief i-etirement among the brethren at Damascus 
and its neighbourhood, and goes u]) to Jerusalem to see James 
and Peter, the only apostles at that time staying in the city. 
Thus much wc are told by ISt. Paul himself, in his lijustle 
to the Galatians, From the ‘ Acts of the Apostles ’ we arc 
enabled to add two farther touches;—viz., that these two 
apostles and the whole mother-church held aloof from him at 
first with terror, until he was introduced to their confidence 
by Barnabas ; and also, that his fiery ardour led him at once 
to attack the Hellenist Jews whom he found there, and who 
therefore soon threatened his life and drove him away to 
Tarsus, 

It is a brief story, all too briefly told. For in this short 
‘ fifteen days witl^^etcr ’ what interesting conversations must 
have been heldLJfV'hat securities given and taken, that neither 
one nor the oflier should hereafter ‘ run in vain, or labour in 
‘ vain ’! What foundations laid for that conjunction which, 
after long years of conflict, ensued, when the crossing walls of 
Jewish and Gentile Christianity found their meeting-point and 
corner-stone in Christ I Would that we knew more I But in 
fact we know nothing. And the next time that St. Paul 
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appeared on this classic ground of traditionalism and sacred 
antiquities (if we except one brief visit, which M. Renan most 
gratuitously denies), was some eleven years later, on the occa¬ 
sion of that momentous Council at Jerusalem which is so graphi¬ 
cally described in the fifteenth chapter of thc^ Acts,’ and which 
M. Renan rightly calls ‘ one of the most solemn hours in the 
^ whole history of Christianity.’ 

. Meanwhile, during those eleven years, the grand question, 
which that' solemn hour ’ was to decide, had already been vir¬ 
tually decided in practice. Thousands of Gentile Converts had 
already been admitted as acknowledged citizens of the ne^v 
kingdom of the Jewish Messiah, without submitting to circum¬ 
cision or in any way enrolling themselves as Jews. And they 
were already strong enough to defy any attempt, if it had been 
seriously made, to cast them out of the Church. For it was 
now five years ago that St. Paul liad obeyed at Antioch the 
call wliich sent him forth with Barnabas, to carry a line of mis¬ 
sions all along the northern rim of the great Mediterranean 
basin,—until at last the line reached to Rome, the capital of 
the ancient world. Both the setting forth from Antioch, and 
the details and surroundings of the subsequent events, are 
niirrated by’^ M. Renan with wonderfully graphic cffecl. Indeed 
it is from this point that his present work begins. 

Among all these details, perhai)S there is none which he 
])vesent.s in a more vivid an<l interesting light than those re¬ 
lating to the * old Jewries’—the ghettos, the Jewish rook¬ 
eries—which existed, under the shelter of the Roman Fmpirc, 
in all the great commercial cities both of the East and West. It 
was in these (as the ‘ Acts of the Apostles’ perpetually re¬ 
mind us) that the floating seeds of the Gospel first took root. 
Here, caught in sheltei'ed hollows, past which the denuding 
floods ‘of war and revolution often swept harmlessly' by, Jay 
patches- of Semitic soil, scattered (shall we say, by chance?) 
over the whole Roman and Parthian world. Amid the break¬ 
up of the Roman Republic, the Jews had almost always 
taken the right side. M^hen Mithridates* was gathering the 
forces of the East, edged with Greek arlis and civilisation, 
to carve out from the decaying mass anwier Graeco-Syrian 
Empire, we may be sure the memory of M^ccabaean times 
rendered every Jew in Asia a secret Roman partisan. When 
the Parthians, flushed with the defeat of Crassus, came pour¬ 
ing across the Euphrates, no barrier seemed ip Rome so safe 
as an indepemlout Jewish kingdom under Herod. During 
Pompey’s ascendency, it was the Jews who assisted him against 
Aretas, When Ponipcy fell and Caesar rose, it was the Jews 
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who secured Egypt for the Empire. When Caesar was slain, 
and Antony and Augustus were face to face at Actium, a 
strangely opportune defeat hy the Arabians prevented the Jews^ 
by a hair’s breadth, from throwing their army into the wroiig 
scale, and enabled them to make a lasting friendship with the 
conqueror. Thus the Jews were, in the first half of the first 
century after Christ, among the most favoured nations of the 
Koman Empire; their complaints were always attended to ; 
their princes were often welcome guests at Ceesar’s table; and 
their religion was distinctly recognised as a religio licita by the 
State, however much individuals might amuse themselves with 
what seemed its gfotesqueness and absurdity. Mcanwliile 
a profound peace jreigned along the shores of the Mcditer* 
rancaq,' from the pillars of Hercules to the harbours of 
Phoenicia and Egypt. Though commerce on the large scale 
was grievously taxed and gradually ruined by the unsound 
fiscal policy of the Empire, comiaerce on the small scale, and 
as it was carried on by hucksters, remained com¬ 

paratively unharmed. So that a certain prosperity reigned 
among these Jewish colonies; and the struggle for life was not 
so severe as to exclude either time or inclination for questions 
relating to their common faith, * or for atteinj)ts (which were 
just at this time singularly successful) to propagate their 
tenets quietly among the surrounding heathen. Without stop¬ 
ping to point out the strange concurrence of all these circum¬ 
stances in favouring the rapid spread of the Gospel, let us now 
hear from M. Benan what was the outward aspect of one of 
these ^ Jewries ’ to a stranger just arriving, as St. Paul might 
do, from some foreign country. 

‘ These Jewish settlements formed distinct quarters, often closed by 
a gate, and subject in religious matters to a ruler who was armed with 
very considerable powers. In the centre was a common court, and 
usually a place lor meeting and for prayers. . . . These little coteries 
formed excellent vehicles for tlie propagation of doctrine. Every one 
knew, every one watched over his neighbour. . • . The ^nagoguo 
was, generally speaking, undistinguishable from the ordinary houses; 
forming, with Ae qwrter of which it was the bond and centre, a 
narrow street or alleji There was always one mark by which these 
quarters might be kjpwn; and that was, hy the absence of all sculpture 
representing (P. 10.) 

‘ At Kome the principal Jewish quarter was situated beyond the 
Tiber; that is to say, in the poorest and dirtiest part of the city,— 
probably where tl^e Porta Portese stands at present. There, in those 
days as well as in our own, was the Port of Home, the quay on which 
merchandise was unladen, coming up in flat boats from Ostia. It was 
the haunt of Jews and of Syrians ,—** nations bom (as Cicero says) to 
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“ be slaves.” In fact, the first ins^ment of the Jewish population at 
Rome had been formed of freedmen, the descendants (fur the most part) 
of those whom Pompey had brought prisoners to Rome. ... In these 
abject quarters of the town no Roman possessed of any self-respect ever 
set his foot. They were places given over to the most despised classes 
of society, with their unwholesome trades,—to tanners, fell-mongej's, 
paper-makers, . . . And thus, protected by the disdain which they 
inspired, and little affected by the railleries of the higher classes, the 
Jews across the Tiber lived in a world of their own, teeming with 
social and religious activity. They had their schools of hakamim ; no¬ 
where was the ritual and ceremonial part of their law more scrupulously 
observed; and their synagogues present the most complete specimeu of 
organisation of which we have any knowledge. The titles of “ father ” 
or “ mother of tlte synagogue ” were highly prized. Rich female 
proselytes took biblical names; converted their slaves along with 
themselves; had Scripture explained to them by the doctors; built 
liouses of prayer; and showed themselves proud of the consideration 
thev enjoyed within this narrow circle. The poor Jewess found the 
mciuis, while begging in a trembling voice, to slip a few Avords of the 
Law into the grand Roman lady’s ear,^and often gained the matron 
over, while she received a handful of small money from lier bounty. 
The keeping of the Sabbath and of the Jewish feasts is, in Horace’s 
estimation, the sign of being a weak-minded man, one of the crowd, 
unus multonim,^ (P. lUl, &c.) • 

No one can deny that this is a graphic, if an unfriendly, de¬ 
scription of the lowly haupts of Jewish traders and emigrants, 
in Avhich Christianity, throughout the great cities of the Em- 
])ire, first took root. The j»oint has been often dwelt on by 
j)revious writers—by Gibbon, and before him by Hume, and 
before them by Julian and by Celsus; and, long before them 
all—and that with great emphasis—by the New Testament 
itself. But these details are new, and they certainly help us 
to imagine with considerable distinctness the picturesque con¬ 
fusion, •the confined and somewhat stifling atmosphere (both 
mental and material), and the prolific admixture of races and 
ideas, teeming with the germs of a wholly new order of 
things, which was the result of that confluence between the 
Oriental and the Roman world, deplored by the contemporary 
Juvenal:— H 

* Jampridem Syrus in Tiberim defluxit Brontes.’ 

Well might he deplore it. For, as we at this distance of time 
can clearly see, to him and such as he, and to all that the 
genuine old-fashioned Roman loved and honoured, it was in¬ 
deed ‘ the last time.’ The East was slowly but irresistibly 
conquering the West. It might take three centuries ere that 
conquest was consummated—as it might take centuries for a 
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creeping glacier tn overspread a valley, or for one species of 
plant to oust finothcr from a continent. But the ultimate result 
was equally sure. At the^ end of that time the Tiber would 
be running red with Homan blood beneath the Milvian bridge; 
an Eastern cross among his standards, and a * Sol invictus ^ 
upon his coins, would reveal the master of the Roman world 
hesitating between the Baal and the Messiah of the JeAvish 
Scriptures; and the mistress of the Empire Avould be no longer 
Rome but a Christian rival upon the Bosphorus,—destined to 
succumb, iui its turn, to a yet more energetic wave of a yet 
more highly-coloured Asiatic influence, and then to bar the 
Orontes from any reconquest by the Tiber, till—an hour Avhich 
certainly has not yet struck. 

Meanwhile, had it but been given to Roman eyes to com¬ 
prehend it, they would have seen the stealthy Asiatic foe that 
Avas to conquer them, jmtting on by degrees its Western aspect, 
arming itself by degrees with the Western logic, learning by 
degrees to clothe itself in a Westei-n philosophy, as it gradually 
advanced along the northern shores of the Mediterranean 
towards its future home. Its impersonation was almost as 
incredible at this time, as it was some eighteen years before 
in Palestine. It was not to be sben in Philo the Platonic Jcav, 
Avho had lately visited Rome AAuth all his Alexandrian sub¬ 
tleties and allegories in liis quiver, and had gone again without 
discharging a shaft. He was but a Jew still,—and a JeAv spoilt, 
rather than humanised, by dwelling beneath the shadow of 
that greatest university of the ancient world, that outpost 
of Eui'ope against Asia in the South, the ‘ Museum ’ of the 
Ptolemies. Nor was it to be recognised in Apollonius the 
magician, the contemporary and all but countryman of St. 
Paul, who must have crossed his path at Ephesus and was 
wending his Avay, like him, from East to West as a teacher of 
wisdom and religion. He was but a Greek still,—and a Greek 
intoxicated and mystified, rather than deepened and humbled, 
by his contact with the complicated sublctics of Indian Pan¬ 
theism. Nor, again, was it to be seen in the Hcrods and 
Agrippas and Borrfees and Tiridates. They were but crowned 
and glittering n^hings, bubbles borne along on the mere 
surface-stream Qppolitics; bringing with them nothing but their 
vices, carryin^oack with them nothing but a greater poAver 
to oppress and denationalise their wretched subjects. It Avas 
in none of these that the East AA^as advancing to overpower and 
transform, and to transfer to another race, the glorious and 
mighty empire of the Cseaars. Rather, it was in the person of a 
poor tent-maker,—making good use indeed of the material aids 
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■which Roman civilisation lent him, toiling along Roman roads, 
protecting himself by his Roman citizenshij), using the regular 
lines of maritime traffic, appealing T:o Cajsar, and at last borne 
to his long wished-for ^ Rome ’ at the expense of the State,— 
but meantime supporting himself precariously by his trade, 
living (as we say) from hand to mouth, making no impres¬ 
sion anywhere on the established authorities in the Pagan 
Church or State, and only repeating to the bewildered eyes 
of town-clerks and proconsuls the spectacle that provoked 
Claudius to strong measures of repression, viz. **Judaaos, im- 
^ pulsore Chresto, assidu^ tumultuantes.’ Who in the world 
could have imagined that maps of this man’s painful and zigzag 
journeys would hang up in all the schoolrooms of Europe, after 
the lapse of 1,800 yeara, rather than of Claudius’s expedition 
into Britain, or Nero’s artistic tour in Greece? Who could 
believe that this man’s well-wdm ' parchments ’ would be 
eagerly studied, translated, and re'vised at the distance of 
eighteen centuries; and the very ^cloak that he left behind at 
‘ Troas’ be contended for as the orthodox pattern for an eccle¬ 
siastical vestment, far away in the country of Caractacus and 
Boadicea? Verily, truth is stranger than fiction ; and we may 
add (from quite another point of view) ‘ as for the truth, it 
^ endureth and is always strong; it livcth and conquereth for 
" evermore.’ * 

We have here to note, in connexion with this first journey 
of St. Paul, two very important points in the graphic narra¬ 
tive of M. Renan. The first is, the statement of a fact 
which, if true, is of the greatest possible interest to every 
reader of the New Testament—namely, that the churches 
of Galatia, to which that deeply interesting Epistle ‘ to the 
^ Galatians ’ was addressed, were no other than the churches 
at Iconiiun, Lystra, and Derbe, that we all know so well from 
the fourteenth chapter of the ^ Acts.’ It has hitherto been gene¬ 
rally supposed that the ' Galatia ’ of the Epistle was some 
unknown, out of the way region in the northern parts of Asia 
Minor, near the capital, Ancyra. But M Renan undertakes 
to prove, and we think with considerable TJsuccess, that this is 
a mistake. His argument is as follows:— A 

* Up to this time the preaching of the Gospel ^fc^^pnly borne fruit 
in the great citiei/where was to be found a numerous trading popula¬ 
tion. Henceforth there were to be churches in small towns. But 
neither Iconium, nor Lystra, nor Derbe, were considerable enough to 
constitute a mother-church, like Corinth or Ephesus. So Paul fell 


* 1 Esdras, iv. 38. i 
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iuto the habit of designating the Christians of Lycaonia hj the name of 
the province which they inhabited. Now this province was “ Galatia,” 
—using the word as it was used by the Roman administration. For 
the Roman province of Galatia was far from being coincident with that 
country occupied by Gallic adventurers, of which Ancyra was the 
centre. It was an artificial agglomeration, answering to a transitory 
union of provinces which had been put into the hands of the Galatian 
king Amyntas. ... At the end of his reign, in b.c. 25, he held— 
besides Galatia properly so called—Lycaonia and Isauria (as far ns 
Derbe inclusively), the south-east and east parts of Phrygia, with tlio 
towns of Antioch and Apollonia, Pisidia and 8tony Cilicia. All these 
countries, at his death, formed a single Roman province, with the ex¬ 
ception of Stony Cilicia and the Pamphyiian towns. . . . And this 
stiite of things lasted a long time; Anej^ra being the capital of the 
whole, which thus comprised almost all the central parts of Asia Minor. 
The Romans thought it good policy to decompose nationalities and to 
throw their traditions into contusion, by changing in this way old geo¬ 
graphical lines and creating arbitrary administrative groups,-—like our 
** Departments.” Now Paul was in the habit of designating each country 
by its administrative name [b.g. “Asia,” “Macedonia,” “Achaia”]. 
And the country which he had evangelised, from Antioch in Pisidia 
as far as Derbe, was for him “ Galatia ” ; and the Christians of that 
country “ Galatians.” ’ (P. 48.) 

"VVe do not think that sufficient attention has hitherto been 
paid to these facts. Certainly it adds a new pleasure to the 
perusal of the Epistle, if wc can imagine those who ‘ would 
^ have plucked out their own eyes and given them to me ^ as 
belonging perhaps to Lois’ or Eunice’s family, or as com¬ 
panions of the youthful Timothy at Lystra; if tie ^ suffeiing 
‘ so many things in vain,’ be a reference to the persecutions 
recorded in Acts xiv.; and if the infirmity of the flesh, alluded 
to in the Epistle, were the cause of ‘ Luke the physician ’ 
being attached to St Paul’s company, who afterwards sends 
salutations to the neighbouring town of Colosse, and whose 
native place tradition makes to be Antioch [of Pisidia], within 
this very district 

The second point we have to note, is a very important omis¬ 
sion. Neither in f^^he account of this first missionary journey, 
nor in any of thepubsequent chapters, does M. Renan vouch¬ 
safe to throw ai^ light upon the question. What precisely it 
was that St. taught during these earW missions: What 
it was, that converted wholesale so many Jews and heathens 
to Christianity: What was the ‘ mould of doctrine ’ into which 
they were cas/^. It is not till we reach nearly the end of the 
volume, that we are given an analysis of the Epistle to the 
Romans—by way ^we may suppose) of supplying all past defi¬ 
ciencies. But it IS obvious, ^at a polemical Epistle, on a 
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certain contested point of interest mainly to people of Jewish 
training, written moreover (as M. Renan allows) at the very 
end of St. Paul’s active ministry ere he set sail for the last 
time from Corinth for Jerusalem, can hardly be taken to repre¬ 
sent accurately the fervid-oral teaching by which his first suc¬ 
cesses were gained, and which attached his early converts to 
him with so strong and lasting a loyalty. We are now at 
A.T>. 45. But the Epistle to the Romans was not written till 
A.B. 58. During all these thirteen years can we suppose— 
with the letters to the Thessalonians also in out hand—that 
no changes passed over St. Paul’s mind; so that a letter 
written at the end of the period, and to persons he had never 
■seen, may fairly represent his oral preaching, in the beginning 
of the period, to persons with whom he was living in the closest 
daily intimacy? We tliink therefore we have some reason to 
complain of M. Renan for his reticence; and we feel that, 
while wc are treated to a feast of pictorial description, and 
have gained endless information* about the looks and sur¬ 
roundings of the great mission — of its innermost life, its 
real meaning, the secret of the hold it gained upon men of 
varied rank and culture and intelligence, M. Renan can tell 
us nothing at all. ^ 

Yet if, on a calm and judicial review of the whole matter,^^^ 
we found ourselves obliged to believe, that the life and labours 
of St- Paul amounted to nothing more than a fevered and 
aimless wandering up and down the earth, with nothing very 
particular to say, except to announce the coming end of the 
world, which turned out to be a mistake; and to teach an 
excellent morality, which was taught almost equally well by 
Buddhist teachers and by Greek philosophers;—for such a 
life we should certainly feel neither sympathy nor admirations'^ 
and as to explaining the problem of its marvellous success, 
—wc should t hink we had got just so far as a mathematician 
who had written down his figures on the paper, or a chemist 
who had arranged his bottles on the shelf. 

The truth is, that it is impossib^ie for M. Renan, while hold¬ 
ing his present convictions, to give an inielligible account of 
these missions. He has persuaded himself ^at the resurrection 
of Jesus Christ was an hallucination; and th^JIis subsequent 
appearances to His disciples were simply dmusions, arising 
from the heated state of their imaginations. He cannot there¬ 
fore, in justice to his subject and his own pr^onceived ideas, 
bring himself to represent things as the ' Acts of the Apostles’ 
and St. Paul’s own letters represent them. There, one thing 
is foremost—the historical fact of Christ’s resurrection^ 
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the (lead. There, the burden of the Apostles’ preaching, the 
very purpose and raison ^vtre of their being Apostles at all, 
is to bear witness to the truth of this event. When it is^ 
proposed to elect a twelfth Apostle in the place of the traitor 
Judas, the reason is simply that he may ‘ be a witness, with 
‘ us, of the resurrection.’ When St. Peter preaches the first 
Christian sermon at Pentecost, the pith of it is, ‘ This Jesus 
‘ hath God raised up; whereof we all are witnesses; ’ and 
when he next opens his lips, in the Temple, it is to repeat the 
same thing*: * Whom God hath raised from the dead, whereof 
‘ we are witnesses.’ On this, with St. John, he is carried 
before the Sanhedrim: and hei’e it is the same testimony: 
‘•fesus, whom ye crucified, God hath raised from the dead.' 
On the morrow they are arrested again; but it is only to 
repeat the same asseveration. At Joppa, Peter holds the 
same tone: ‘ Him God raised up the third day, and showed 
‘ Him openly.’ At Antioch in Pisidia, Paul makes a great 
and successful sermon; biit the burden of it is: ^ God raised 
‘ Him from the dead, and He was seen many days of them 
‘ who are witnesses unto the people.’ Ere long he has to 
address quite a different sort of audience at Athens; but the 
testimony is the same: ‘ God will judge the world by that 
‘ man Avhom He hath chosen; whereof He hath given assurance, 

‘ in that He hath raised Him from the dead.’ Presently he 
begins to write epistles; and to the Thcssalonlans preaches 
SJesus, whom God raised from the dead’; to the Galatians, 
‘■Jesus Christ, and God the Father who raised Him from the 
‘ dead ’; to the Corinthians, ‘ If Christ be not risen, then is 
‘ our preaching vain and your faith is also vain’; to the Ro¬ 
mans, ‘ Christ being raised from the dead, dieth no more.’ In 
fact, we may say, turn where you will among these records of 
the early preaching of Christianity, and you never fail to find 
—amid whatever other matters of a temporary and local interest 
—this one foundation of the Faith ever pointed to, ever wit¬ 
nessed to, afresh,—the actual Resurrection of Christ. And 
yet in the face oi all this, M. Renan all but removes it out 
of view; thinl^to explain the Apostolic history and the 
* origins of the Onristian Church ’ without it; gives the whole 
drama, with fjw leading and central point of the plot omitted ; 
and, to justify himself, quotes the Judaizers who disparaged 
St. Paul’s vision of the risen Lord, in contrast with the means 
of certainty possessed by the twelve—forgetting how that 
proves the appearance to the twelve not to have been in the 
nature of a vision; and argues that St. Peter evidently agreed 
witli St, Paul about the Lord’s state after death—forgetting 
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that the argument may with equal cogency be reversed, and 
pi’ove that St. Paul’s notions agreed with St. Peter’s. 

But it is time to leave this first missionary journey, .and the 
petty towns of proconsular Galatia, and to return with St. Paul 
on his momentous visit to the mother-church at Jerusalem, in 
order to attend (what is commonly called) the first Council of 
the Church. M. Renan is fully alive to the supreme import¬ 
ance of this moment, and lias described it with great vivacity:— 

*Paul, Barnabas, and Titus arrived thus at Jerusalem. It is one 
of the most solemn hours in the liistory of Christianity, The prand 
problem is about to bo solved; the men on whom the whole future oi’ 
the new religion depends, are about to meet face tQ face. On their 
greatness of mind, on their uprightness of heart, hangs the future of 
Ininianity. . . . ^Jany of the Galileans had by this time disappeared; 
.'iiul their place liad been taken by a certain numbcir of persons belong¬ 
ing to the Pharisee ptirty. Now “ pharisee ** was only another word 
for “ devotee ” ; and these good saints*at eTerusalem were accordingly 
strong devotees. Being far removed from the eftprit, the delicacy, the 
elevation, of Jesus, they had fiillen after,his death into a sort of leaden 
bigotry, ])recis<*ly similar to that which their Master had so strongly 
condemned. They were incapable of irony ; they liad almost forgotten 
the eloquent invectives of Jesus against hypocrites. Some of them had 
become a kind of Jewish ** laquegrs,” taking as their model John the 
Baptist and Banus, or “dervishes " given over to practices of devotion. 
... In short, the Chureli at Jcriisfilom had drifted more and Tuore 
aivay from tlie spirit of Jesiw. The dead weight of Judaism was too 
much for it. Jerusalem ivas no fit soil for the new iiiith to grow in, 
-and would have ended ])y destroying it: for in this capital of Judairm, 
it was very difficult to cease being a Jew. The new men therefore, 
like St. Paul, almost s 3 ^stenlatically avoided residing there. And now 
that they were forced, under pain of separating themselves Irom tlic 
primitive Church, to come and hold conference with men of the older 
nchool, they found themselves in a position full of awkwardness and of 
immense j>eril to their cause, which coujd only succeed by concord and 
abnegation of self. 'J'hc interview, in short, was singularly constrained 
and embfirrassed. . . , When the question was introduced about cir¬ 
cumcision and the nec(fs.sity of keeping the Mosaic Baw, dissension at 
once broke out. The PJiarisee party stiffly asserted their pretensions. 
The party in favour of liberty replied with a triumphant vigour; and 
cited many instances in which uiicircumcised pe.^ons had received the 
Holy Spirit. . . . Both sides were keen, animMed, and almost iin- 
syinjiathising towai’ds one another: no one renApneed his previous 
ojHuion ; t!»e (]nestion was not brought to a soliiliQp : but they all 
remained united in the cojumon work. The love whicli they had for 
■Jesus, the memories in whicli they lived in common, formed a bond 
superior to all divisions. And the mo«t fundamental divergence of 
opinion which the Church has over experienced within her bosom, 
issued in no anathema. A grand example, which succeeding ages will 
find it hard to follow ! ’ (P. 76, &c.) 
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It is easy to see that M. Eenan' has here been somewhat 
carried away by his admiration of the theories of the Tubingen 
school. He will not indeed* go with them the whole way. He 
will not admit that the ‘ Acts of the Apostles ’ is altogether 
untrustworthy—a mere compilation belonging to the middle of 
the second century, ‘ unhistorical, arbitrary, and not even 
‘ shrinking from absolute fictions.’* He holds that it was the 
•work of St. Luke, though not written till many years after 
St. Pauls death—viz., about a.d. 80. But still, he will not 
accept its nv>re softened and mitigated narrative of these 
events; and maintains that, * although (probably) the author 
‘ has not invented his personages, yet he is a clever advocate, 

‘ who writes to prove certain foregone conclusions, and to draw 
‘ a support from facts of which he has heard people speak, for 
‘ his own favourite theses; especially for the right of the Gen- 

* tiles to enter the Church, and for the Divine institution of the 
‘ hierarchy.’t We confess ourselves entirely at a loss to imagine 
what can be discovered in tl\e ‘Acts’ indicating a fixed purpose 
to exalt the hierarchy. We can discover the election of a new 
Apostle by the whole body of the disciples, the reception of 
the great Apostle of the Gentiles into the Church by a simple 
layman at Damascus, the placet' of the whole ‘ multitude ’ at 
the decision of the Council, the mission of Paul and Barnabas 
to their great work through the agency^ of mere ‘ prophets and 
‘ teachers ’ at Antioch. But to find traces of a strong hier¬ 
archical tendency we hold to be absolutely impossible—except 
by the use of Tubingen lenses of so high a power as to intro¬ 
duce endless chances of error into the inquiry. The other 
allegation, on the, contrary, we think to bc perfectly well- 
founded. We trace (as no one can well fail to do) in the 

* Acts of the Apostles ’ a distinct purpose to set forth in the 
strongest colours the legitimacy of the Gentile churches.. But 
when we notice that this was also the main purpose of St. Paul’s 
life, the ever-recumng subject of St. Paul’s letters, the stand¬ 
ing controversy of St. Paul’s epoch,—so far from doubting the 
authenticity or the early date of the book on that account, we 
find here positive prf>of that it is, as we have always supposed 
it to be, a true rej/c of the apostolic age, one of those spon¬ 
taneous production of real men writing for their own age, 
not of affected'^nilosophers writing for posterity, which the- 
Providence of God has secured for us, and which the good 


^ Schwegler, ‘Nachapost. Zeitalter/ vol. ii. p. 78- 
t Apotres, p. xxxix. 
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sense and fidelity of the Church has canonised as her ‘ regular’ 
book of public lessons. 

Well were it indeed if they who .thus discover microscopic 
motes in others’ eyes were to take some note of the monstrous 
beam which disfigures their own. But just as the wish is very 
often ‘ father to the thought,’ so (in criticism especially) mighty 
arc preconceived ideas, and they prevail sometimes over candour 
and truth; making a M. Kenan see in Sergiu*? Paulus’ conver¬ 
sion a pleasing joke by wliich St. Paul was taken in, and in the 
Apostle’s relations to Lydia an idyllic marriage of.affection 1— 
causing a M. de Saulcy to see, among the broken rocks of the 
Salt Lake, the ruins of Sodom and Gomorrah; and the whole 
Tubingen school to find * in every passage of the New Testa- 
‘ ment, where any natural and human collision occurs between 
* the Jewish and Gentile Christians, marks of perfect authen- 
^ ticity,’—and vice versd.^ • 

Warned tlien by the necessity of taking with a certain grain 
of allowance even this narrative of^‘ the most solemn hour in 
^ all Church history,’ and perceiving how he (like the rest of 
us) has been unconsciously biassed, so as to cast aside the more 
calm and moderate history, and weave in by preference the 
more passionate and impetuous letter, because it suited him— 
wo once more mount the graceful and triumphal chariot of our 
fascinating writer, only whispering to him that he too is mortal 
—and fallible. 

The next stage of the history is concerned with St. Paul’s 
second missionary journey, which occupied three years (a.d. 
51-54), and for the first time brought him over into Europe 
and into contact with the hard, unimpressionable, polished sur¬ 
face of purely Greek philosophy, unalloyed (as it was in the 
East) by the softening elements of Jewish mysticism and theo- 
sophy. We cannot doubt that St. Paul learnt at Athens (as 
M. licnan takes care we shall not forget) some equally useful 
and unpleasant lessons. No human thing—may we not even 
dare to add, no Divine thing either?—ever made a permanent 
impression on the world without first ^ learning by the things 
^ which he suffered.’ HadqfMara fiaOrjfiarat there is the law of 
all human progress. And we have no dembt that our author 
is substantially right, when he draws the^ following graphic 
picture of St. Paul at Athens:— 

‘ Paul found himself here for several days quite alone, a thing which 
had not happened to him for a very long time ; for his life had been a 
perpetual whirl, and he had never before travelled without two or three 

* Guericke, ^ Kirchengeschichte,’ vol. i. p. 53. 
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companions. Athens, too, was a thing .unique in the whole world; 
and, any way, a thing totally unlike all he had ever seen before. Hence 
his embarrassment was extreme. While waiting for his companions, 
he set himself to take a review of the city, in every souse of the word. 
The Acropolis, especially, with its endless statues occupying the whole 
space and rendering it a museum without a rival anywhere, must have 
been the object of his most original reflexions. . . . But siich wealth 
of wonders touched the Apostle very slightly. He saw the only perfect 
things that have eyer existed, that ever will exist,—the Propylreum, 
that master-work of nobleness; the Parthenon, which humbles every 
other greatness but its own; the temple of Wingless Victory, worthy 
of the battles whose memory it enshrines; the Erectheum, prodigy ol* 
elegance and reflnement; the Errhephori, those divine young maidens, 
of port so full of grace;—^he saw all that, yet his faith did not fail, his 
heart did not leap within him. The prejudices of the image-hating 
Jew rendered him blind to plastic beauty, and he took these incom¬ 
parable images for “ idols ” : his spint was stirred within him (sjiys 
“ his biographer) when he sa^f tlic city wholly given to idolatry.” 
Ah I fair and chaste images, true gods and goddesses, tremble ! Beliold 
the man who is to lift the destrpying hammer against you ! The liital 
word has been pronounced : yon are but ‘‘ idols ”: and the eri*or of 
this repulsive little dew will be your deuth-waiTant! . . . But it was 
principally as a place of education that Athens was now exei’cisiiig its 
singul^ prestige. This new destiny (which under Hadrian and M. 
Aurelius was to put on so definite a cfiaracter) had begun two centuries 
before. The city of Miltiades and Pericles had become transformed 
into a university-town, a sort of Oxford,—the resort of all the young 
nobility, scattering liberal largesse of gold. You met nothing but pro¬ 
fessors, philosophers, rhetoricians, pedagogues of all sorts. ... All this 
was for Paul a theatre of quite a>ncw kind. The towns where he liad 
preached before were mostly industrial towns, like Leghora or Trieste, 
with great Jewish quarters attached to them; and not brilliant centres 
of fashion and culture. Athens too was pagan to the heart’s core : 
paganism was bound up witli all the amusements, all the interests, all 
the glorious memories of the city. Paul felt much hesitation. But 
at last Timothy arrived from Macedonia; Silas, for some unknown 
reason, could not come. Then Paul resolved to act.’ (P. 170, .&c.) 

We have quoted this passage at length, paiily from its in¬ 
trinsic interest, partly because it is so thoroughly characteristic 
a specimen of M, %nan’s style. There is no mistaking for a 
moment on which side the wnter’s own sympathies lie. Perish 
Christianity! Awsy with this ill-favoured missionary from the 
earth, rather tljan one ambrosial curl of Phidian Zeus should 
suffer displacement, or Pallas Promachus be shaken on her 
pedestal! Nay, we have some fears whether in the celebrated 
riot at Pphesus M. Penan would not have joined the wrong 
side, and echoed lustily with the craftsmen, ^ Great is Diana of 
^the Ephesians.* That goddess, it is true, was nothing re- 
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markable as a work of ar4:. But then it cannot be for art’s 
sake alone that he is so spiteful against the ‘ little Jew.’ For 
he knows, as well as we do, that tl^ Christian Church (except 
in some of its most heretical and abnormal forms) has favoured 
art with all its might for the last thousand years ; and, in our 
own days, is burning with a consciousness which labours for 
expression, that—not in set words, in sermons, in articles, in 
treatises, can yearnings like hers be uttered, but-—only by Art, 
with her thousand symbols, her music, her painting, gathci'ing 
and clustering men around her, without asking J»o minutely 
about their catechism ! No; we fear he has a secret leaning 
(like so many of his countrymen) towards a mere physical 
completeness and symmetry; and fails in appreciation of that 
which men of German race admire—a moral gi*andeur, a beauty 
which is incomplete and unsymmetrical because it transcends 
a mere human symmetry, and ]s*dimly conscious of a greater 
whole, of which itself is but an outlying province. 

We may seem t<j have gone far afield to account for M. 
Renan’s strange .predilections and rather oiFcnsive language. 
But is it not so in sober truth ? Are there, at the bottom of 
the matter, moic than two religions possible to man ? It 
seems to us there arc but two*; one is, in a word, Heathenism ; 
the other is Christianity. Or more strictly, one is a keen and 
awful apprehension of God, as displayed in material Nature — 
the culminating point o*f which was, no doubt, the joyous 
beauty-worship of the Greeks; the other is a deeper and far 
more awful apprehension of God, as displayed in Mau^ as 
miiTored in man’s moral nature, with all its strange glooms and 
unfathomable depths;—and the culminating point of that is 
Cliristianity. At the same time, thus much may be conceded 
to M. Renan : that when nature-worship had emerged from its 
dark ,a|jes—its ages which had drowned the ancient Vedio 
simplicity beneath a flood of Moloch horrors and Mylitta irn- 
]>uritics—so far as to reach the majestic concei)tions of a Phi¬ 
dias, * the fulness of times ’ had then come. Greek art, as 
well as Greek philosophy, had ^made ready a people 2 >repared 
^ for the Lord.’ And so near an approach ^lad been made from 
Nature’s side to the grand conceptions cf a humanly moral 
Jehovah, developed (by quite a different agency) among the 
Semitic race, that it only needed the word ‘ Clwist ’ to be pro¬ 
nounced, and the electric spark leapt from side to side, a 
mutual understanding was at once established, the ^ middle- 
^ wall of partition ’ broken down, and the erted once for all 
proclaimed ^ that out of Zion hath God appeared in perfect 
* beauty. 
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Such great things could not, ho-werer, be accomplished in a 
day. At first, Greek culture resisted the intrusion of the un¬ 
couth Semitic ideas. At first, Semitic ideas had not learnt t» 
clothe themselves in Greek forms of power and beauty. But 
they were learning to do so. The strange Apocalyptic forms 
of thought displayed in the two letters (I and 2 Thess.), sent 
off at this time from Athens, soon afterwards became softened 
down and Hellenised into the refined and subtle metaphors, the 
consecutivencss, the more elegant manner of the Epistles to 
the Corinthians and Romans—the asperities of the Galatian 
Epistle forming a transition point between the two. And by 
the time that ‘ Paul the aged ’ reaches his imjjrisonment at 
Rome, he has gone yet further. The Rabbinical expressions 
about the Adam Eadmon and the ‘ rock that followed them 
have now dropped out of view; the lovely forms of Greek 
philosophy are being coyly* handled; the long elaborated 

* clothing of wrought gold ’ is with circumspection and some 
misgivings put on; in short, the Christiaji yvaxris is born— 
and we now for the first time hear the ring of Platonism in 
the expressions, ‘ who created all things by Jesus Christ;’ and 
again ‘ Clirist is the image of the invisible God, the first-born 
‘ of every creature.’ 

It was not, however, during the second, but during the third 
missionary journey, that these Hellenic influences ])robably 
acquired their full mastery of tKe Apostle’s mind. And mean¬ 
while he had revisited Antioch, and even Jerusalem. But in 
each of these thoroughly Eastern cities his stay had been 
short; and in each of them (if we follow' M. Renan’s narra¬ 
tive) he had met with difficulties and repulses, which must 
have made him thankful to breathe again the freer air of the 
West, and to find himself once more among his beloved 
Greeks at Ephesus, Troas, Philippi, Corinth. Eor first qf all, 
during his short sojourn at Jerusalem, M. Renan believes that 
the smouldering suspicions of the Judaizing party broke out 
into open hostility; and from this point he dates the first 
sending forth of * certain who ’ (professedly, at any rate) ‘ came 

* from James,’ to cefunteract, if possible, at Antioch, Galatia, 
and wherever PauVs footsteps had gone before, the hetero¬ 
doxy of his anti-Jewish teaching. Afterwards, during his 
short stay at Antioch, the sharp passage of arms took place 
between him and St. Peter, which is so vigorously narrated in 
his subsequent letter to the Galatians. 

M. Renan’s conception of this part of Sk Paul’s history 
appears to us the only one that is consistent with the narrative 
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given us in the New Test*(inent, Immediately after this visit 
to Jerusalem in A.i>. 54, (over which a decent veil of all but 
silence is dropped by the writer of the ‘Acts,’) we find St.. 
Paul’s footstejis dogged everywhere by Jiidaizing opponents. 
A bitter jioleinical spirit against ‘ false brethren ’ colours Epistle 
after Epistle. We read of even Peter and Barnabas being 

* carried away with their dissimulation.’ At length the crown¬ 
ing stroke, the mortal blow, is given; Paul is betrayed (almost 
like his Master) to the heathen, ‘ bound with two chains,’ and 
carried off a helpless prisoner, first to Csesarea»and then to 
Rome. It is possible, of course, to pretend that it was the 
Jews who did all this. But wc do not think that they would' 
have been called ‘false hrethrenj* Nor do we believe that their 
teaching would have been called ‘ another gospel, which is yet 
‘ not another.’ 

On the other hand, however, we cannot acquit M. Renan, 
and the whole school to which he belongs, of the most uncri¬ 
tical rashness, in their rejection o£ the ‘Acts of the Apostles,’ 
They reject it mainly because its author does not lay so much 
vivid colouring on his picture of this dispute as they think fit 
to require. This is their favourite argument, and it recurs 
usque ad nauseam in every wbrk of theirs with which we are 
acquainted. Perhaps it is the Shibboleth of the whole school,, 
handed down, like the ^maxims in the Mishna, in endless 
Rabbinical succession. Renan takes up the tradition from 
Schwegler, and Schwegler from Baur, with the accuracy of 
an echo. M. Renan cannot believe the ‘Acts,’ because that 
hook softens the harsh discord between Paul and Peter, and 
forces the very events of their lives, as well as their cha¬ 
racters, into similarity. ‘ The miracles of Peter and those of* 

* Paul form two series, which correspond. The two person- 
^ ages, are alike. Peter differs in nothing from Paul; nor 
^ Paul.from Peter.’* Herr Schwegler cannot believe the 
‘ Acts ’ for the same reason- ‘ It is tlie apologetic attempt of 
' a Pauliner to pave the way for a reconciliation between the 
‘ two parties, by making Paul as much as possible Petrine, 

* and Peter as much as possible Paulindl’f Prof. Baur re¬ 
jects the ‘ Acts ’ for the same reason: i The leading idea 

* of the work is, to represent the difference between Peter 
^ and Paul as unessential and inoffensive. Fifr this purpose, 

' Paul must in the latter part of the book appear as possible 
‘ like Peter, and Peter in the former half as much as possible 

* Apotrea, p. xxviii. 

•f Schwegler, ‘Nachapost. Zeitalter,’ vol. ii, p. 73. 
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^ like Paul.’* This sort of criticit^ appears to us at once 
childish and self-destructive. If the allegation be true, we 
may as well confess at oittc that we know nothing what- 
'Cver about the first beginnings of the Christian Church. The 
first volume of Church history is composed of blank leaves, 
.and may as well be closed in despair. But why should we 
close it? Because, forsooth, the passionate and almost acrid 
expressions of a letter, written offhand under great irritation 
—abrupt, without greeting, without salutations, breaking into 
‘ let him be anathema,’ ^ whatever they were maketh no matter 
‘ to me,’ ‘ I would they were out off Avhich trouble you ’—give 
a much more accurate idea of the tone and temper which pre¬ 
vailed throughout the Christian community during the twenty 
years before, as well as the ten years after, the penning of 
this letter, than the calm work of St. Luke can be supposed to 
give; who, taking all such tt^ansient ebullitions at their true 
value, has presented a more tranquil picture of the Apostolic 
age, and tliereby unfortunately has deprived of sense some of 
the most startling paragraphs of our modem critics! 

The real history of this great controversy—the first that 
troubled the peace of the Church—if it were studied fairly 
from all the sources of information open to us, would be 
the most interesting and instructive chapter of all our eccle¬ 
siastical annals. Interesting—because no story could be more 
exciting than that of conflict in which apostles and apostolic men 
arc the chief actors in the arena: instructive—because the con¬ 
troversy is not really dead or dying, but still alive and vlgorous- 
M. Renan finds it in two quarters in his ovm country: and we 
are quite certain it is not extinct in ours. It is, in a word, the 
^controversy between the Old and the New — between the 
claims of the Old to possession, and the claims of the New to 
admission. And who shall say that that controversy shall ever 
bum out for want of material, till the final conflagration of all 
things ? Until that event, therefore, Christian men would do 
well ever to con afresh this lesson from the apostolic age— 
that it was not by pushing things to extremes, and by ousting 
one another from th^’Church, that the perils of this great crisis 
were safely overpast; but by a thing which bigots have always 
abhorred, and firebrands have always anathematized, viz,, com¬ 
promise and mfitual toleration. Whereby it came about that, 
ere another century was over, men could look round and find 
themselves members of a magnificent and world-wide spiritual 
-kingdom;—a kingdom, whose Monarch indeed was invisible save 

Baur, ‘ Faulus der Apostel,’ p. G. 
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to the eye of faith; but \^^ose law was His own essential spirit 
of sclf-crucifying love; whose creed was in the facts of Palcstiiqe 
explained by the philosophy of Gfeece ; whose bible contained 
every extant relic of prophet and apostle, Hebraic and Hellen¬ 
istic alike; whose ceremonial was a mixture of Jewish and 
Gentile elements; whose organisation was drawn alike from 
Athenian ‘ overseers ’ and Councils, and from the elders and 
expounders of the synagogue; and whose founders (under 
Christ) were no longer Paul in opposition to Cephas, or Cephas 
in opposition to Paul, but the two great united Christian 
apostles—‘ Peter and Paul.’ 

Not that it was given to Paul to experience, or perhaps even 
to foresee, these happy results of his toilsome wanderings, his^ 
manful protests, his courteous, and sometimes almost perilous,, 
concessions. His course had yet ten years to run ere it was 
completed, and the work finished which had been given him to- 
do. During the earlier part of these ten years, his third and 
last missionary journey was planned and executed. At this time 
the central point of interest was Ephesus—to the student of reli¬ 
gious history one of the most classic spots for fruitful specula¬ 
tion and inquiry that perhaps the World contains. Here the 
Ajiostlc sate himself down fdr more than two years, sending his 
companions far and near, to found ‘the seven churches of Asia,’ 
to visit and correct abiii^cs at Corinth, and to precede him and 
get the great contribution on foot amid his beloved and attached 
converts in Macedonia. 

‘ £[)hesus was the most advanced outpost of Asiatic influence, in the 
direction of Europe. Tlie excessive imjx>rtance which the worsliip of 
Artemis had attained there, had stifled the scientific spirit and fostered 
every sort of superslition. It was almost a theocratic city. The fes¬ 
tivals were ntimerous and splendid. And the right of asylum enjoyed 
by the temple had peopled the town with malefactors. While priestly 
institutions of a sliaineful character maintained themselves there, and 
]>ocame every day more devoid of sense or meaning. . . . Cliristianity 
had already secured a footing in the place before the arrival of Paul.. 
Wc have scon how Aquila and Priscilla remained there, after their- 
departure from Corinth. And this pious couple,—who (by a singular 
destiny) figured alike in founding the Church at Koine, Corinth, and 
Ephesus,—formed a knot of disciples around fliem. . . . The Apostle- 
st^on tried to enlarjre this little circle of believers. There was no 
danger here of finding himself in presence of thh philosophic and 
scientific spirit which had tliwarted his success at Athens. Ephesus 
was not a great intellectual centre. Supci-stitiou reigned there un-^ 
controlled; and all the world lived amid preposterous notions of' 
demonology and theurgy. . . . However, the word of God bore fruit. 
All the western part of Asia Minor, especially the basins of the Mseandcr 
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-and the Hermus, became covered with phurches about this time,—of 
all which Paul was, in a more or less direct manner, the foimder.* 
<P. 386, &c.) 

A two years’ stay in such a city as this could not fail greatly 
to stir and enlarge the Apostle’s, ideas, and to widen the 
horizon of his plans. Now for the first time the vision of 
a still farther and greater ^West’ seems to dawn upon his 
mind. The Greek world was already more or less subdued to 
Christ; at any rate a chain of fortresses was planted all along 
the jEgean coasts, whence the power of the Gospel might (it 
was evident) be safely trusted to make its way into the in¬ 
terior. The Apostle, like Alexander, longed for fresh worlds 
to conquer. While the shipping which he saw perpetually 
spreading sail for Italy, the movement of troops, the corre¬ 
spondence of proconsuls, the bolder sweep (Westward no less 
than Eastward) of voyages like those of Apollonius of Tyana 
and other charlatans, from this very spot, at this very time 
—all must have turned his thoughts powerfully towards Borne 
and the great Latin world which lay behind it, and have be¬ 
gotten the project which ere long found birth, first in a letter 
to the Koman Church, ahd then in a personal visit to the capital 
of the Empire. 

With regard to this celebrated ^ Epistle to the Romans ’— 
one of the three great letters belonging to this period of the 
Apostle’s life—we think that a good deal of misapprehension 
has existed. There can be no doubt that it is one of the 
most interesting and important relics of apostolic antiquity. 
But it is only one among a class; and it certainly stands on 
no higher level of interest than its sister epistle of the same 
period, the ^ First to the Corinthians; ’ whose importance, for 
all that concerns the outward and visible life of the Church, 
is at least as great as that of the ^ Romans ’ for all that con* 
cems its inward life. The Epistle is, in fact, nothing more 
or less than an * Eirenicon,’—a letter of explanations, sent to 
<K)nciliate a favourable opinion, and so to pave the way for 
his personal arrival wth his friends. For it must be re¬ 
membered, the Roman Church was not of his founding. It 
had been foundetf' directly from the East, from Palestine, 
from the twelve,—by migratory Jews, who had been under 
the influence oT St. James and St. Peter, and who were there¬ 
fore likely to require explanations, before they would receive 
with open arms one -whose doctrine was accused of being 
:at variance with the views accepted at Jerusalem. Hence 
the whole colour of the Epistle is apologetic; and the writer, 
as he projects the unknown community before his imagina- 
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tion, turns from side topside—‘I speak to-you Gentiles, as 

* the Apostle of the Gentiles ’; ‘I speak to them that know 

* the Mosaic Law ’; and almost beseechingly appeals to them 
to receive with candour both the doctrine and the approaching 
bearers of it. We therefore totally dissent from M. Renan’s 
description of this letter, as a painfully-elaborated doctrinal 
circular, which it took the Apostle three months to compose, 
and which, as it has come down to us, displays visible traces of 
its ‘ circular ’ destination, in the accumulation of special tail¬ 
pieces (so to speak), meant originally for diffeient churches, 
iso far from that, it seems to us to bear distinct evidence of a 
special purpose, and a special destination, from beginning to 
end. The great number of salutations with which it closes 
is no more than might be expected, if the constant afflux 
and reflux of visitors to Rome is borne in mind, and the 
courteous and conciliatory intention of the whole letter is not 
forgotten. 

At this point St. Paul reachcs.the crisis of his whole life— 
a moment which is admirably described by M. Renan. Ills 
determination was made, before departing for the far West, 
once more to revisit Jerusalem, once more to attempt the 
task (now become more diffi(Iult than ever) of reconciling him¬ 
self ndth ‘ his own bretliren, his kinsmen accordhig to the 
‘ flesh.’ Once more he determined to ‘ go up and see Peter,’ 
or, if he were absent, ames; and, by carrying up alms for 
the i)Oor, by worshipping constantly in the Temple, even by 
attaching himself to some company of poor devotees and making 
himself chargeable for all their rams and baskets of unleavened 
bread, to do all that man could possibly do to maintain the 
unbroken unity of the Church, and to go forth to the farthest 
repfia Sva&os with the right hand of fellowship profferred 
and received. 

These few chapters of the ‘ Acts’ (xx.-xxiii.) in which the 
last scene of St. Paul’s free life is depicted, have always seemed 
to us the most interesting section in the whole book. The 
story is told with remarkable vividness and in great detail. 
The play of various characters, the clash bf opposite purposes, 
the swaying movements of a crowd, the sharp decisive tread of 
disciplined men, the plotting of murderous fanatics, the pru¬ 
dential ‘shutting of the doors’ by the temple-cfergy, the bland 
and leisurely attitude of Felix, the undaunted courage yet entire 
self-possession and almost agonizing conciliatory efforts of St. 
Paul,—all form a picture of the most surpassing power and 
depth. And when we remember the end—the active missionary 
chained up for two years in Caesarea, and then borne off to the 
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great ‘ West ’ of all his dreams anfl schemes a prisoner still, 
his Hfe-woz'k abruptly done, and his fiery energy and burning 
faith and commanding personal gifts all whelmed in undistiu- 
guishable death and oblivion, along with a thousand unknown 
victims, at the reckless fiat of an Imperial madman,—then the 
story deepens into tragedy, and the heart can be hardly human^ 
much less Christian, that fails to be stirred with ])rofound and 
mournful emotion. . 

It will be seen from what has just been said, that we do Tiot 
believe in aaiy release of St. Paul from his first imprisonment 
at Rome. It appears to us absolutely incredible that the great 
Apostle should have made a fresh round of journeys in the 
East, should have travelled into Spain, should have returned 
to a second imprisonment, and been adjudged to a public exe¬ 
cution,—^without one single trustworthy trace of all these things 
being left on the page of history or even in the traditions of 
those countries. Indeed, the only reason that has induced 
people to invent such an additional chapter of the Apostle’s 
life, is the supposed difficulty of intercalating the Epistles 
to Timothy and Titus in any known part of liis biography. 
Rather however, a thou'teand times, would w^e concede that the 
Church had been honestly mistaken about the authenticity of 
those epistles, than lend ourselves to the invention of a new 
page of history in order to make roopi for them. Confessedly 
the problem raised by these epistles is a difficult one. But wc 
do not think it so desperate as M. Renan imagines it to be. 
In the first place, the external testimony in their favour is as 
strong as it is for many of the most certainly genuine hooks of 
the New Testament. In the second place, the internal evi¬ 
dence, though perplexing, is absolutely conclusive both against 
a late date and against the supposition of forgery: against a 
late date, because the titles ^ presbyter ’ and ‘ bishop ’ are still 
used without distinction, and the Second Advent is still ex¬ 
pected immediately; against forgery, because no imaginable 
reason for such a crime can be discovered in these letters by 
the sharpest criticism that has ever been brought to bear upo>n 
them. M. Renan, indeed, characteristically finds a sufficient 
reason in the forge’s ‘ gaiete de cceur;’ and invents a parallel 
for him in Dionysius of Corinth, who ‘ makes Paul arrive at 
‘ Corinth and depart from Corinth in the company of St. Peter 
^—a thing totally impossible’ (p. xlvii.). Of course; but 
then Dionysius says nothing of the kind, but only that they 
both visited ana taught at Corinth in the same wa^ {6/ioiw). 
In the third place, if the historical ^ situation ’ of the epistles 
be supposed to he the latter part of St. Paul’s imprisonment at 
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Home, all the conditions ‘/jf the problem may, without insu¬ 
perable difficulty, be satisfied. Take, e.g., Phil. ii. 19, St. 
Paul is here about to send off •Timothy from Rome into 
Macedoma, in charge of the letter he is then writing; pre¬ 
sently, in 1 Tim. i. 3, the. disciple has evidently departed on 
that errand, and the Apostle with nervous anxiety sends a 
letter after him, reminding him how ‘ I besought thee, when 
* thou wentest away into Macedonia, to [go farther and] stay 
‘ at Ephesus, that thou mightest chai’ge some,’ &c. Again, 
in Phil. i. 26, and Philemon 22, St. Paul is confident that he 
will shortly be released and M'ill visit Asia and Greece again; 
accordingly, we are not surprised at finding in 1 Tim. iv. 13, 
‘until I come’ to Ephesus, ‘give,’ &c.; or that Tit. hi. 12 dis 
plays the purpose of ‘ wintering at Nicopolis ’—a very natural 
ptu’pose, if Paul were released (as he hoped) before winter; 
or that 2 Tim. iv. 21 begs Timothy ‘to come before winter,’ 
when the crisis, evidently, of release or death was to be antici¬ 
pated. Meanwhile at Eph. vi.* 21, Paul intends to send 
Tychicus from Rome to Ephesus; and accordingly, 2 Tim. 
iv. 12, mentions cursorily that that intention had been carried 
into effect. As for the difficulty in Tit. i. 5, arising from ‘ I 
‘ left thee in Crete,’ and tHe similar one at 2 Tim. iv. 20, 
arising from ‘ Trophimus have I left at Milctum ’—it may 
suffice to remember th^,t this Greek word certainly need not 
imply the personal presence of Paul in arranging these matters; 
for the same word occurs at 1 Thess. hi. 1, where (by M. 
Renan’s own confession) Paul’s followers were not at Athens 
when they ‘ left him thei’e alone.’ And the confusion of cases 
which our theory presupposes at 1 Tim. i. 3, is certainly not 
greater than that which occurs at Eph. iv. 2, Col. hi. 16, and 
several other passages in St. Paul’s writings. Lastly, if the 
style seems strangely different from that of St. Paul’s letters 
to the. churches, be it remembered, these arc not letters to 
churches, but to individuals; and if one’s own personal ex¬ 
perience of a fluctuating epistolaiy style be wanting, we may 
nt least appeal to a remark of l)r. Hook, iij his lately-published 
‘Life of Cardinal Pole’; ‘ The Apology to the English Par- 
‘ liament is written in a style and temper so difl’erent from 
‘ that which we have r^arked in the Letter to^the King, that 
‘ it is difficult to believe that the two documents emanated 
‘ from one and the same person—though of their authenticity 
‘ there is no doubt ’ (p. 110). , 

Dry as these mere critical details may seem, it will, we 
think, be allowed by all who have ever read these most beauti¬ 
ful and instructive epistles with the attention tliey deserve, 
VOL. CXXXI. NO. CCLXVIII. K K 
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that no pains can be too great, no labour too repulsive, if onl^ 
they can be saved from the destroying hand of a ruthless criti¬ 
cism, and can be honourably shown to have their place among 
the precious relics of the great Apostle’s last days, ere his sun 
went down in blood. 

For that in some way, and at some time, his noble life was 
quenched in blood, all history and all traction agree. The 
splendid Church at Rome beyond the walls, which bears his 
name, consecrates the legendary spot where, as a Roman 
citizen, he was beheaded. But the truth is, that — before 
that event took place—the history of his life, and the history 
of the Apostolic Age, together abruptly end. Black darkness 
falls upon the scene; and a grim and brooding silence—like 
the silence of impending storm—holds, in hushed expectation of 
the ‘ day of the Lord,’ the awe-struck, breathless Church. No 
more books are written, no •more messengers are sent. The 
very voice of tradition is still. One voice alone, from amid the 
silence and the dread, brealw upon the straining ear; it is the 
Apocalyptic vengeance-cry from Patmos,—* Babylon the great 
‘ is fallen, is fallen ! ’ ‘ Rejoice over her, thou heaven! and ye 
‘ holy apostles and prophets! for God hath avenged you on 
‘ her ’; ‘ she shall be utterly bifrned with fire; for strong is 
‘ the Lord God who judgeth her.’* 

Was this expectation all a delusioq ? Was it (as M. Renan 
ventures to call it) * the ^and chimtsra of the approaching 
‘ kingdom of God ’ ? IKstory, not we, shall reply. It 
was in the year succeeding that with which St. Luke’s 
narrative so abruptly ends, that the half-century of profound 
peace so marvellously suitable for the work of Christ and his 
Apostles, first began to break up. The birthday of war, 
convulsion, revolution, was ushered in on July 19, A.D. 64, 
by the dreadful spectacle of wreathing fiames and smoke 
rising from behind Nero’s palace on the Palatine Hill. 
Fiercely the tide of flame swept on, gradually overcoming 
all resistance; till the proud mistress of the world lay (like 
London in 1666) ^ charred and blackened heap of ruins, 
bathed for six days in a sea of fire. Yet this was not the *day 
* of the Lord ’—it \Vas but its lurid dawning. From the flames 
which wrapped round and destroyed, during this awful week, 
the Palace of ^he Cassars, where Paul was immured during 
the later and severer part of his imprisonment, we may suppose 
that he escaped^, and Luke with him—bearing the precious 
abruptly-finished manuscript of the ‘Acts’ in his bosom. Nay, 
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is it not within the bounds*of possibility, that In the only other 
abruptly-curtailed book of the New Testament, we have yet a 
second witness to the terrors of this awful conflagration, and 
to the confusions that followed close upon it? For the Gospel 
of St. Mark too—by the • consentient voice of all tradition—■ 
was written at Borne about this time, and under Peter’s 
guidance. And this, too (as scholars know), ends abruptly— 
with i(fMSovvTo rfdp. Meantime, amid the very horrors of the 
scene, rumours were not wanting that all this suffering was no 
mere accident, but the work of an incendiary, and that in¬ 
cendiary no other than—the monster Nero himself. When 
ere long, to rebuild his Golden House and lay out his pleasure- 
gardens and spacious streets where tortuous lanes had been 
before, all Italy was laid under contribution, Greece and Asia 
drained of their last pitiful savings, and the very temples of all 
the gods in the calendar ransacted of their treasures, the 
voice of public indignatioij became too loud to defy. Some 
victim, some scapegoat, must be* found. It was found in 
those whom both Jews and Pagans hated, the Christians. 
Everyone knows the horrible and bloqdy story. But whether 
amid that dreadful orgy on .the Vatican, Peter and Paul 
breathed out their lives to God, or were saved for a later 
martyrdom—thus much is certain, that no one was deceived, 
no one was reconciled, by* these horrible executions of innocent 
men. Ere the year was out, a comet flaming in the sky and 
other portents set all men’s expectations on the strain. With 
the new year, a vast conspiracy against the tyrant was on foot, 
was revealed to him, and was quenched in blood and tor¬ 
ments. Then came the bursting out of that awful catastrophe, 
the Jewish revolt. Next, military rebellions on all the frontiers 
of the Empire. Then, the crash of universal civil war—Nero, 
Galba,' Otho, Vitellius, all slain within two years. And then 
the crowning blow of all, the ruin of Jerusalem, the burning 
of the Temple, the annihilation of all that Moses, Samuel, 
David, Ezra had built up, the mocking slaughter of 10,000 
captives ‘ to make a Boman holiday,’ and the Triumph—^gor¬ 
geous beyond all previous example—bearing^ aloft, amid dense 
crowds of exulting or tearful mces, all the relics that were 
left of Jehovah’s sanctuary, to the temple of the Capitoline 
Jove. 

Such a long five years’ agony as this, with such a terrific 
catastrophe to end it, must have seemed to every»Christian com¬ 
munity throughout the Empire a fulfilment (at least, on, a first 
and smaller scale) of what the Lord had prophesied of the 
‘ coming of the Son of man; ’ and a fulfilment—if, in some 
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sense, a disappointment—of their •high-wrought expectations 
about * the day of the Lord^’ They too had suffered. The hail¬ 
stones of God’s wrath had‘smitten them too. * Judgment had 

* begun at the house of God,’ and * the righteous scarcely had 

* been saved.’ But had not Christ Himself warned them that, 

* in those days should be affliction such as was not from the be- 

* ^nning of the creation which God created’ ? Had not their 
enemies, both Jews and Heathens, been visited with a righteous 
retribution; and the disobedient city, especially, which had 
rejected and crucified the Lord, been overthrown till ^one 
‘ stone was not left upon another’ ? So, after their period 
of dumb astonishment was over, they began to take heart, and 
here and there to speak again, as frightened creatures emerge 
when the thimder-storm is past. Ere long we have letters 
of Clement and Ignatius and the Gospel of St. John, and 
controversy once more, and a copying and interchange of 
Apostolic relics, and the urgent need felt for a stronger or¬ 
ganisation—and all the other well-known signs of returning 
Rfe and hope, such as have been repeated at various similar 
periods of ^e world’s and the Church’s history. 

We must draw this Article ,to a close. Wc have given, 
to the best of our ability, a fair and impartial account of 
M. Benan’s work; and have suggested, as we passed, some 
reflections which seemed to spring naturally from the subject. 
To the brilliant author of this volume the Christian Church 
already owes many obligations; and—inferior though it be in 
workmanship, in vigour, in novelty, to that far higher effort 
of his genius, * Les Apotres,’—still this graphic and interest¬ 
ing senes of dioramic pictures, illustrating the Kfe of St. Paul, 
adds considerably to the debt. God forbid that we should be so 
childish, or so ungrateful, as to visit with anathema, or with an 
undisceming reprobation, one who has so materially helped the 
Church, and whom the Church (if he would only try to un¬ 
derstand her real meaning) could in her turn so materially 
help. For, standing in his present isolation, he has been un¬ 
able either to attain to a just conception of St Paul’s noble 
character, or to gr|isp that special ‘ type of Christian doctrine ’ 
which he taught The very fact that he conceives Paul’s 
influence to be on the wane, and that of Peter to be again in 
the ascendent, is of itself a convincing proof that, with all his 
acuteness, he has not penetrated to the heart of the matter. 
If he means simply that the narrow dogmatizing spirit of the 
sixteenth centu^ is on the wane—if he merely insists that the 
epoch of petty Protestant cabals and what is idolized in some 
quarters as * Congregational system ’ is past, or is passing. 
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away for ever—if he only joints out that a stifling and pedantic 
Bibliolatry, which has brooded like a mist upon the Church 
for centuries, is now melting before the sunbeams, and gather¬ 
ing itself into nooks and comers ere it vanish away into the 
healthy morning air,—then we most cordially agree with him. 
What we deny is, ^at all or any of these things can be fairly 
called ‘ the spirit of St Paul.’ What we repudiate is, the 
assumption that that glorious and intrepid saint,—who spent 
his exhaustless energies and ‘jeoparded his life unto the 
‘ death' in defending, against the crushing tyranny of ‘ the 

* letter that killeth,’ the liberty of the Gentile Churches,—can 
fairly be credited with the mistakes and faults of those who, in 
later centuries, have banded themselves under his name, but 
acted in flagrant contradiction to his spirit. For what modem 
opposition to a petty spirit of sectarianism can equal the 
opposition of one, who in Epistle* after Epistle entreats Chris¬ 
tians to submit to one another, and to speak the same thing; 
who beats doivn a self-asserting pride, by the example of One— 
in the form of God—humbling Himself even to the shameful 
death of the Cross; who calls schism (Si^^o-oracrta) a downright 
‘ work of the flesh’: who sharply rejJroves the Corinthians as 
‘ babies,’ as carnal persons, as defilers of God’s temple,—^for 
indulging in this very thing ? And again, what ‘ free-hand- 
‘ ling ’ of these later days can compare for one moment with 
the free-handling of the apostle, who, in the very ceeth of such 
passages as ‘ the uncircumcised man-child shall be cut oflP from 
‘ his people : he hath broken my covenant,’ and ‘ cursed be ho 
‘ that confirmeth not all the words of this law to do them,’ can 
boldly stand forth in the spirit of Jesus Christ, and say; * Cir- 
‘ cumcision is nothing, and uncircumebion is nothing; but faith 

* which worketh by love ’I 

But if indeed the empire of St. Paul be on the wane 
—^which, properly understood, we do not for a moment be¬ 
lieve—^it IB not, we are fully convinced, for any empire of 
St. Peter to return upon us. The world cannot, by all the 
intrigues of the Jesuits and the Vatican, be made to roll 
baol^ards. JE pur si muove —but it b ever forwards; on, 
slowly but surely, along with all that*we have hitherto 
worthily venerated and used for our enlightenment, to spaces 
where perhaps new suns will gradually dawn*upon us, new 
worlds come into view, new combinations of all the st^ of 
heaven group themselves to our admiring gas;^. And in that 
future, not merely France—with her admirable men of science 
and her noble Gallican clergy, breasting (like a ship whose 
emb swell with the winds from above) the adverse angry tides 
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of passion and crass superstition from below- -but England, too, 
will have a glorious part to play. She, too, learning from Petek 
the firm grasp that traditionalism has upon the imaginations of 
the masses of men, and from Paul the energetic power that 
freedom and courage wield in penetrating sullen opposition and 
parrying obscurantist zeal, may learn (and may help to teach 
the world) a yet ‘ more excellent way ’ of tolerant charity and 
re-uniting peace; and so, reproducing on a larger scale the 
fruitful spirit of a Polycarp and the reconciling s]urit of an 
Irenteus (men who built up the polity of the youthful Church 
in the second century), she may aid in bringing back upon 
the world the spirit of their master, the great apostle of 
love, and in opening perhaps a new epoch—the era of St. 
John, ‘ who leaned upon Jesus’ breast.’ 


Art. VIII.—1. The Holy ''Grail. By Alered Tennvson, 
D.C.L., Poet Laureate. London: 1870. 

2. The Idylls of the Kin^. By Alfred Tennyson. 1870. 

• 

3. Morte ^Arthur. Sir Thomas Malory’s Book of King 
Arthur, and of his Noble Knights of the Round Table. 
Edited by T. Wright. 3 vols. London: 1858. 

rriHE work of Mr. Tennyson now completed bears some rela- 
tion to the work of a great painter, who, finding the world 
agaze over some vast landscape or splendid crowd, sets it 
suddenly before us upon his canvass with its greater features 
identified, and its lesser details frised in a golden haze. By our 
own unassisted powers we see the outlines of a hundred hills all 
dimly breaking upon each other, or the vast breadth of the 

} >lain, whence rise the wreaths of smoke that are towns, the 
aint lines that are village spires. But the hand of Art by a 
touch brings out the king-mountain, the centre of the scene; 
or sends the light gleaming down across the level country upon 
some tender harmony of colour and composition which is the 
key of the whole l&ndscape. Thus has Mr. Tennyson dealt 
with the mass of curious literature which is connected with the 
legend of Arthur. He has taken it in hand with all its endless 
episodes and those innumerable details which confuse the picture, 
and has clearedLfor us a central group, and lit up with an 
intense common meaning the wonderful crowd that fills the 
scene. * The Idylls of the King ’ require no recondite know¬ 
ledge jof ancient English literature to make them appro- 
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dated, any more than SHahspoare requires that we should 
study the old chroniclers from whom in so many cases he 
derives the thread of his story. Mi'. Tennyson has made these 
legends the property of his own age, with a fine sense of the 
conditions of that age, differing so completely from those of 
the visionary epoch in which his heroes live, and ho has not 
hampered us with minecessary shreds of the archaic words 
or customs. The picture, which he has set before us in sepa¬ 
rate chapters, with, let us allow, differing degrees of success, 
will be and has been received by the mass of readers as a series 
of romantic tales, of which the sad and sweet story of the love 
of Elaine for Lancelot is the general favourite. From such 
a point of view the volume last published, ‘ The Holy Grail,’ 
has a certain confusing effect upon the mind. The story of 
Elaine is perfect in itself, and so is that of Enid, and even of 
Vivien. 13ut the Quest of the G fail is evidently a chapter in 
some greater drama, a fragment throwing broken light behind 
and before, meaning and inferring much that is not included in 
itself. The same thing may be said of the Coming and IQ^ssing 
of Arthur, Avhich are equally imperfect and full of suggestion. 
They are the beginning and entling of’ a great historical-tradi¬ 
tionary romance, a tragedy full of the highest aims, a story of 
human effort and passion surpassed by none in lofty meaning 
or in melancholy certainty of fate. We do not see that it is 
])ossiblo to come to any distinct perception of what Mr. Tenny¬ 
son means if we confine ourselves to the special features of 
each story, or to his sense of moral purity or natural beauty, 
or any separate quality of a poet as developed in him. Not 
even his lofty and sweet but mannered verse, full as it is of 
noble lines, yet with a cadence too marked for perfection, is the 
first or greatest point for the critic. It is that here at length, 
completed before us, the poet has placed a great epic on which, 
no doubt, he will be content to rest his fame. Not many 
stories, but one—^not mere caprices of genius, here an angd 
out of heaven, there a doubting spirit from other re^ons, flashed 
upon us we do not care how—but a grave^ drama mvolving all 
that is most noble and all that is most miserable in humanity, 
in which the great struggle of good againSt evil is going for¬ 
ward in manifold manifestotions, the weak against the strong, 
the innocent against the wicked, and, last and most bitter of 
all, the noble against the most noble, the perfect against the 
broken faith. , 

Arthur is the popular national hero of what we are willing 
to call England, but what is in reality the poetical Celtic race 
driven into comers of England by the incursions of the broad- 
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shouldered Saxon. But there is a d&rtain primitiTe breadth in 
the conception of this patriot and Christian King, whose object 
is to make a kind of coufteous and stately and picturesque 
paradise of his kingdom, which cannot be reduced into the 
strict nationality of one special race; and accordingly it is evi¬ 
dent that the legend lived through all manner of invasions— 
that even the Saxons themselves, who figured in it as heathens 
and aliens, did not smother or discourage the popular tale—and 
that it caught and captivated all that was highest in the heart 
of the chivalrous Norman, himself the flower of valour and 
courtesy as well as at rimes the cruellest of oppressors. 
Over ^ the island the w-onderful story has floated, settling 
now here, now there, with sudden swaHow flights from one site 
to another, fi-om southern Scotland to the furthest point of 
the Land’s End, from Northumberland to Middlesex, from the 
old decayed towns that still bear in their names some cohoes of 
the mystic sound of Caerleon and Camelot to such places of 
every day as Winchester and London; nay, passing across the 
sea frqm Land’s End to Land’s End with the imaginative race 
which first conceived the idea of Arthur, to the misty coasts of 
Brittany, to find a dwelling among its weird rocks and moan¬ 
ing seas. It is not our business here to discuss the knotty 
point whether King Arthur was an actual personage, magnified 
and glorified by a hundred poets,* .or whether he was but 
the hope of mankind in those early ages to which a visible 
Deliverer was always necessary — a secondary, inferior in¬ 
carnation of goodness, a subject, dutiful, and altogether human 
Christ, following in the steps, and repeating the work, of 
the only Divine Christ, who was his model and Master. 
Such it seems to us is really the idea that lies underneath the 
legendary character of Arthur. The world felt itself so help¬ 
less, and the strong hand of force was so hard over it, that 
nature leaped at the thought of a secondary Saviour. * Thus 
the musing dreamy Celtic soul formed its ideal—a King all 
truth, all honour, all courtesy, seating himself upon his throne, 
not for love of mas|;er^ or riches, but to curb the wild nobles 
and cruel tributary longs, to save the poor, to redress all 
grievances, to be ready night and day to answer any plaints 


• In Mr. Cox’s ‘ Mythology of the Aryan Nations,’ a work of 
^ignlar interest which we hope to examine more fully, he has traced 
the origin of the Arthurian legend in a different manner. In his eyes, 
Guinevere is the Helen,'and Lancelot the Paris, of a tale which takes 
UB back to the Trojan war; but in what page of the Iliad does he find 
an Arthur? - 
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of his subjects. And about him a court all like himself; 
knights such as never were seen before on mortal soil, brave 
as lions, spotless as maidens, ever ready, like their master, for 
the service of all who wanted succour. It was the very ideal 
of knighthood seized and concentrated in all those wonderful 
local circumstances which gave reality to the tale. The gentle 
knight, pricking upon the plain, without any special designa¬ 
tion, was too vague to satisfy the popular imagination. But a 
knight of the ^ble Hound had instantly a recognised place 
and character. It was the Golden Age of a .poetry which 
knew nothing of the Garden of the Hesperides; past,.for the 
Golden Age is always past, but yet possible to be regained, 
for the age of gold is always to come. 

Upon this first ideal every new comer raised another and 
another airy fabric; from the general conception every minstrel 
strayed into details. In the first place, a whole shadowy 
chapter of uncertainties grew about the birth of the hero-king. 
His descent was proved, so that genealogy might be satis¬ 
fied ; but whether the boy Avas the son of IJther and ygeme, 
or a babe brought from the unknoivn, no one could cer¬ 
tainly affirm. And as he came, so h^ passed, in uncertainty, 
wounded to the death, but* yet borne away by the mystic 
queens and their maidens, who had, who could tell? what 
mysterious heavenly unguents to heal the dying—^borne away 
through the rustling gloom into the valley of Avillion, from 
which perhaps he was to come again. Such is the wondrous 
tale as it grew by degrees in the early morning of our island- 
world. But the more the stoiy grew, less and ever less grew 
the moral purpose which had been its first beginning. The 
poets were distracted by gleams of armour in the woods, and 
the crimson and gold of a knight’s pavilion, set down in every 
little' glade as they passed by, where some man of might sat 
challenging all comers; or by the towers of a castle on the 
horizon, where there was ever a new story awaiting them, a 
whitehanded princess to be rescued, another armed chevalier 
to be found or fought. By degrees theje was nothing to be 
heard in the story but the clank of the mailed horses, the 
shiver of spears—and in the interval a*hundred love-tales, 
some of true love and noble loyalty, but most, alas I of the 
light and fickle, of tempted knights and fallen ifiaidens. Duessa 
stole upon the scene from which Una had fled ; and Arthur, 
appearing but fitfully in the midst of his cou^t, was lost in the 
flutter and movement of the crowd. The en^ess mazes of this 
crowd show how entirely popular and addr^sed to the general 
mass is all this circle of legend. It is the story witbout an 
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end; ■wterever the minstrel moves he ^s tempted to digressions; 
every moment he tfims aside from his straight road for some 
new episode; and the result is that in the thronging, and hurry¬ 
ing and multiplication of detail, the grand thread of the drama 
becomes almost lost. There is a mass of material, a group of 
narratives to please all fancies; but the eye is bemldered amid 
all these marchings and countermarchings, in the countless 
battles and tiltings, and still more numerous personal en¬ 
counters. We sometimes lose the identity even of the imme¬ 
diate champioji whose path we are following; and still more 
do we lose the greater figures of Arthur and his most famous 
knights in the ever-repeated tale of personal prowess, as knight 
after knight appears in the field. 

Mr. Tennyson has taken this mass of legend in hand, not 
with the simple intention of reproducing the chronicle. He 
has not followed it even as Shakspcarc often followed the old 
romancers who went before him. He has founded upon the 
early tales of Arthur a great modern drama, modem because it 
is pervaded by a conscious moral aim which belongs neither to 
the heroes nor to the jioetry of primitive life. He has made 
his selection of characters land incidents with a care which only 
the student will fully appreciate, ahd he has so fused the whole 
in the alembic of his own genius that the conception is as truly 
his own as if the name of Arthur had pever been heard before 
in poetry. If space and time permitted, we should endeavour 
to show the wonderful - difierence between the radimentary 
character of the Arthurian epic as unfolded in legend and 
tale, and the tragedy which Mr. Tennyson has built out 
of its fragments, and which henceforward must represent to 
the English mind the real story of our traditionary hero; 
but in the meantime our first concern is with that tragedy 
itself. 

The legendary opening of the tale is as follows :—Uther 
Pendragon, the necessary pioneer in all legends, a king 
half-visible, looming like a shadow out of me chaos of a 
world just beginning to shape itself into coherence, after ruling 
with a certain dawn o^ legal power his unruly lords, dies with¬ 
out any acknowledged heir, leaving in the hands of the great 
Mage Merlin a secret and a trust. This concerns a child 
mysteriously bofta, the offspring of Uther’s wife Ygerne and 
of a shadow, whom she cannot identify; for King Uther had 
been transformed by the magician into the semblance of 
Ygeme’s former ‘^husband at the very moment when that 
husband was dying, and the whole question of the birth is one 
involved in mystery and trouble and doubt. It is Merlin, 
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however, the only person who has any real information on the 
subject, who has the whole matter in hand. Accordingly 
he finds the child, whom he has himself earned away at King 
Uther’s death, in the person of a brave and beautiful youth of 
fifteen who has been nourished as their own child by a knight 
and his lady who were Uther’s friends. The establishment of 
this youth upon the throne tasks at first all Merlin’s energies; 
but by dint of his wisdom and the wonderful successes and 
valour of the young King, this is happily accomplished. 
Arthur loves Guinevere, the sole child and hgiress of old 
King Leodogran, for whom, after his own difficulties were 
over, he had fought. This old king, who in the legend is as 
anxious as any matchmaking mother in a novel to secure the 
new paladin for his child, occupies in Mr. Tennyson’s work 
the more dignified position of a reluctant and anxious father, 
inquiring deeply into Arthur’s • title and origin before he 
bestoAvs upon him his best possession. Leodogran has ac¬ 
cepted the young man’s service ^s any king in trouble was 
justified in accepting the aid of a knight, but before he gives 
him the lovely Guinevere he has to satisfy himself about his 
antecedents, and whetlier his throne is likely to be a firm one. 
This device enables Mr. Tennyson to give us a full history of 
Arthur’s supposed birth, Avhich is told to Leodogran by the 
knights Ulfius and Br^stius—who have come to seek his 
daughter’s hand — and by Queen Belicent of Orkney, sup¬ 
ported by the testimony of Bleys, the teacher of Merlin. This 
IS the episode called the ‘ Coming of Arthur,’ the first poem 
in Mr. Tennyson’s new volume, and which he instructs ns 
to place first in the series of tales he has now moulded 
into the fulness of history. In this summary of eridence, it is 
a mistake, we think, to omit the strange metamorphosis of 
Uther into Gorlois which is accomplished by Merlin, and 
thrown a certain confused and shadowy incoherence into 
the tale, and obscurity upon the child’s origin, baffling all 
inquiry, in a less forced and artificial way than the invention 
of a babe brought to Merlin’s feet by the waves which, Mr. 
Tennyson has substituted for it. The Intention of the pri¬ 
mitive story clearly is that a cloud should still be left upon his 
birth—not of shame, for Ygeme is Aurtuous as she is fair, and 
his father’s lawful Avife — but of uncertainty, wonder, and 
mysterious doubt. The poet, however, has not chosen to adopt 
this expedient, and for once we think he has not improved 
upon the tale. It begins on the eventful night of Uther’s 
death, when the child of Ygeme, as has been just described, was 
bom, and delivered to the magician to be kept safe u&til he was 
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Strong enough to defend himself. •*Leaving the p(»teim->gate 
with, as we are given to understand, the infant newly-born— 
closing the door upon the 'distracted palace where the King 
lay dead, and his widow newly stilled from her pangs—Merlin 
and his master Bleys went forth:— 

* the two 

Left the still king, and passing forth to breathe, 

Then from the castle gateway by the chasm 
Descending thro* the dismal night—a night . 

In which the bounds of heaven and earth were lost— 

Beheld, so high upon the dreary deeps 
It seem’d in heaven, a ship, the shape thereof 
dragon wing’d, and all from stem to stem 
Bright with a shining people on the decks, 

And gone as soon as seen. And then the two 
Dropt to the cove and watch’d the great sea fall 
Wave after wave, each mightier than the last, 

Till last, a ninth one, gathering half the deep 
And full of voices, slowly rose and plunged 
Boaring, and all the wave was in a ilamc: 

And down the wave and in the flame was borne 
A naked babe, anirode to Merlin’s feet, 

Who Btoopt and caught the babe, and cried, “ The King! 
Here is an heir for Uther 1 ” And the fringe 
Of that great breaker, sweeping up the strand, 

Lash’d at the wizard as he spake the word. 

And all at once all round him rose in fire, 

So that tlie child and he were clothed in fire* 

And presently thereafter followed calm, 

Free sky and stars . . / . ^ 

This scene is more marvellbtts and less equivocal than tlic 
mystic change of the unlawful lover into the husband on 
that other wild night when Gorlois was slain: but it pro¬ 
duces more than the confusion required^ and indeed perplexes 
the mind as to what became of the other poor babe which 
Merlin had just received at the postern gate. 

Thus, however, with a certain mystic doubt about whose son 
he was, or if he were* the son of any man, came into the world 
the Hero-king. To those who received it he was the sent of 
heaven—a king to rule over them given by God—the bringer 
in of new laws,^new hopes, a better world. Such is the story 
which old King Leodogran pondered in his heart, thinking 
over the service which Arthur had done him, and looking 
upon his daughter Guinevere, who ^ was fairest of all flesh on 
‘ earth ’ and ^ his one delight.’ Nor was it to an ordinary 
, throne and an ordinary task ^at Arthur invited her. His 
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yearning for the companioi;i8hip of the woman he loved was not, 
as we shall see, without reference to the ^eat work and 
mission which he felt he had taken upon him. He ‘felt 
‘ travail and throes and agonies of life, desiring to be joined 
^ with Guinevere.’ But atUl it is thus he muses with him- 
self:— 

‘ Shall I not lift her from this land of beasts 
Up to my throne, and side by side with me ? 

What.happiness to reign a lonely king, 

Vext—O ye stars that shudder over me, • 

0 earth that soundest hollow under me, 

Vext with waste dreams? for saving 1 be join’d 
To her that is the fairest under heaven, 

I seem as nothing in the mighty world, 

And cannot ynH my will, nor work my work 
Wholly, nor make myself in mine own realm 
Victor and lord. But were*I join’d with her, 

Then might we live together as one life. 

And reigning with one will in everything, 

Have power on this dark land to lighten it, 

And'^wer on this dead world to make it live.’ 

This, the reader will recollect, is one of the sudden arrows 
which the little novice at Almesbury in her ignorance buries 
in the guilty heart of the Queen when she has taken refuge in 
the convent after her 'feverish career is over. * Could he 
‘ find,’ says the little maid, repeating from her father’s talk— 

* A Woman in her womanhood as great 
As he was in his manhood, then, he sung, 

The twain together well might change the world.* 

Such is the grand foundation of the tragedy. It is nothing 
less than a wond delivered that is in Arthur’s thoughts. He 
has collected his Knights of the Round Table from all the 
surrounding regions, binding them to him with the noblest of 
vows. A great expectation throbs in the heart of the country 
so long torn asunder by war and conflmt. The enthusiasm 
of a youth, all stainless wd spotless, full of the dreams that 
never come to realisation, is to reclaifii the world, if he 
can but find a w'oman in her womanhood as great. In 
this devout innermost hope of the beginning comes the 
cloud no bigger than a man’s hand which is to destroy it for 

ever. ^ , 

But of this we hear nothing for some tune. The round 
table has been formed, the knights sworn to thdr noble 
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mission. ‘ I made them lay their 5iands in mine and swear,’ 
Arthur himself says, describing that splendid vision— 

* To reverence the King as if he were 
Their conscience,’ and their conscience as their King, 

To teach the heathen and uphold the Christ, 

To ride abroad redeeming human ’wrongs. 

To speak no slander, no nor listen to it, 

To lead sweet lives in purest chastity.’ 

The dream Ih realised, heaven and all good spirits, and the 
wise Merlin, wisest of mortal men, aiding in the endeavour, 
and such a society comes into being as never had existence yet 
in this commonplace world. There is jousting in the green 
meadows by Usk, and feasting in the halls of Caerleon as 
the days go by l^e a dream. If any distressed maiden or 
even churl in trouble appears at the threshold of the great 
hall, there is ever a knight ready to start at the appeal, and 
follow to whatever danger* may present itself—ever a just 
impartial hearing for all complaints, did they touch the highest 
in the kingdom. Now and then, in a moment of high emotion, 
there flashes through all ^e Ordey * a momentary likeness of the 
‘ kinghis supreme nobleness, simplicity, and purity impress¬ 
ing itself upon all the less exalted more terrestrial spirits 
round him. With them, as with the more manageable human 
material, however, the after tale has chiefly to do. And 
it is hard to blame Mr. Tennyson 'with this as with a defect. 
It is difficult to do more than describe and adore the perfect 
man; in his very essence he is passive. There are no war¬ 
ring passions about him, no fierce ambitions, no undermining 
meanness of distrust. Until the moment comes when he is 
crushed under the sudden anguish of sorrow and shame, Arthur 
cannot be an active actor on the scene. He is the eentre, 
the arbiter, the great calm spectator, always -with a shade of 
sadness across him, sometimes stem, with thoughts of the evil 
which was so hard to overcome; but it is not for him to un¬ 
dertake adventures leke a simple knight, and his mind is in¬ 
capable of that conflict of doubts and suspicions which might 
have awaited a soul less perfectly true and pxu'e. And there is 
a certain absorjption in his great design which helps also to 
separate Arthur from the more active ebb and flow of life. 
He is never too much pre-occupied to forget that all-embracing 
splendid courtesy which is his grand characteristic, but his 
heart is too full of great thoughts to mark the whispering and 

f iances, the stolen words and looks, upon which meaner spirits 
uild so much. He stands behind the lively foreground. 
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watching with a smile and*^i^ the doings of his knights, proud 
of their prowess, sad at their imperfections, but always full 
of a noble confidence that the beeft will come of it, and busy 
with his own work the while. When real war is on hand, and 
the great object of his life—the chasing away of heathenism— 
demands his strength, a flush of inspiration comes upon the 
benign King, and his real force becomes apparent. So Lancelot 
describes him to the wondering group of Astolat with a heart¬ 
rending reverence and admiration. ^ I saw him,’ said the 
noblest of his knights— * 

* High on a heap of elain, from spur to plume 
Kod as the rising sun with heathen blood, 

And seeing me, with a great voice he cried 
“ They are broken, they are broken,” for the King, 

However mild he seems at home, nor cares 
For triumph in our mimic wars, the jousts— 

For if his own knights cast him down, he laughs 
Saying, his knights are bettenmen than he— 

Yet in this heathen war the fire of God 
Fills him : I never saw his like; there lives 
No nobler leader.’ * 

. 

This, however, is the fate of the Hero-king throughout Mr. 
Tennyson’s tragedy—until the end comes, when, brought down 
to the level of common hhmanity by great wrong and anguish, 
he finds a voice for himself. The same thing is the case to 
a lesser degree in the old legends. While Tristram, and 
Qawain, and ICay, and Lamorack, and a hundred more, are 
showing their qualities in action, Arthur, greater than them 
all, stands apart by very reason of bis greatness. He said 
this or that comforting or reproving word; he made this 
or that just judgment; but we do not see him nor hear 
him. He is a great shadow pervading the whole, but never 
in the front. It is the penalty of his supi’cmacy. ‘ There is 
‘ the man,’ says great Lancelot, when pushing slowly through 
the crowd, with his own guilt and doom hidden in his heart, 
he points out ‘ the clear-faced King,’ seren^ in his great purity, 
to the enthusiastic boy by his side. Thus be has to be always 
indicated to us; and tliis necessity is a kind of burden upon 
the tale. But it is hard to see how it cordd have been 
avoided, or how the visionary Arthur, perfect, stainless, all- 
complete, ever could have been more immediately revealed. 

Thus, however, Arthur began : he had his tfine of apparent 
fruition, happy in his mission, and in his fair wife and noble 
companions— 
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^ Arthur and his knighthood fora apace 
Were all one ■will, sind thro’ that strength the king 
Drew in the petty piincedoms under him, 

Fought, and in twelve great battles overcame, 

The heathen hordes, and made a realm and reigned.’ 

• 

Here the reader Is moved to pause with that half-melan¬ 
choly reverence which is due to the sight of happiness and 
completion, knowing that it cannot be, that the dream thus 
fulfilled must not last, and that in proportion to the brightness 
will be the bitterness and the downfall. Nor are we left with¬ 
out indications from the very beginning how the downfall is to 
come. The order, and the realm, and the new hope for 
humanity, are built upon absolute purity and truthfulness, 
and upon that chaste and entire imion between man and 
woman which is nature’s remedy for one great family of vices. 
Again and again this is intithated to us, 

* Eeign ye, and live and love, and make the world 
Other. And may thj' queen be one with thee,’ 

is the marriage blessing pronounced over Arthur, as he stands 
before the stateliest of British altars, with his bride by his side; 
while to the King himself it is aj)parcnt that ‘ I cannot will my 
^ will and work my work, wholly ’ unless ‘ joined to her that is 
* the fairest under heaven.’ This is tjie condition of his success. 
Not the monastic purity of later and less hopeful visions, the 
barren whiteness which could but put a stop to ordinary life, 
not sanctify and enlarge it; but that highest honour and 
purest purity of marriage from which a new, sweeter, saintlier 
world should spring. It was to be the buckler of this apostle 
of chivalry. Thus armed, he feared not final victory even in 
the midst of all the lawless love and fierce temptations that 
beset his knights. Coming back to his own high centre of 
honour, to the stainless pair upon the throne, there was still 
hope that all wandering affections should be stilled, and the 
sweet rule grow dearer and dearer. In this confidence and 
with this hope his rpign began. 

But even while he records these hopes, the poet with a 
sigh breathes asidd a comer of the magic curtain which covers 
the future, and shows us ‘ the little rift within the lute.’ The 
greatest kni^t of all his knights, his dearest friend and com¬ 
panion, had been sent by Arthur, as was most meet, to bring 
his bride to hjpj. This new f^ure upon the scene where as 
yet there a-re so few actors is Lancelot. It is he who leads 
the chosen maiden through all the flowery breadth of the land 
wbidi Arthur has subdued and tranquillised, to her future 
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home. What a journey f* ‘"^he time was May time, and as 
‘ yet no sin was dreamed.’ Like^a vision to the Tnind of the 
guilty Guinevere years after comes back that wonderful brief 
glimpse of unconscious happiness. How they rode, ahead of 
their following, she the fairest under heaven, he the best knight 
and goodliest man— 

‘ Bapt in sweet talk or lively, all on love, 

And sport and tilts and pleasure . . . 

• «•••• 

Eode under groves that looked a paradise 

Of blossom, over sheeti^of hyacinth 

That seemed the heavens upbursting thro’ the earth, 

And on irom hill to liill, and every day 
Beheld at noon in some delicious dale 
The silk pavilions of King Arthur raised 
For brief repast or afternoon* repose 
By couriers gone before.’ 

This idyllic journey took place "before ever Arthur held her 
hand. It is sinless, but the young imagination has been dis* 
turbed. There is no place for the noble tranquil ima^e of the 
hero-husband. And Lancelot is by, always near, with a pa¬ 
thetic passion growing in his eyes. Thus the very germ of all 
evil and overthrow and dishonour is already in being, even 
while the nuptial blessings are said and the new hopes begin. 

Having thus warned us of what is to come, the poet breaks 
away into the story of Enid, with which we are all familiar. 
It is the story of Doubt, the first trembling shadow of a pos¬ 
sible cloud. But in the beginning all is still peace and sweet 
serenity and hope. The King is hunting in the woods, ‘ the 
‘ stately queen,’ attended but by a single maiden, waits on a 
knoll to see the hounds pass. There is no poison, no gloom, 
in the picture. With a sweet friendliness such as becomes 
her rank, Guinevere greets the young Prince, who is of her 
husband’s court, and when he rides off to avenge the petty 

insult offered to her, dismisses him with gracious words:— 

% 

* Be prosperous in this journey as in all, 

And may you light on all things that ybn love, 

And live to wed with her whom first you loved 
But ere you wed with any, bring your bxidef 
And I, were she the daughter of a king, 

Yea, tho’ she were a beggar from the hedge, 

Will clothe her for her bridal like the sun.^ 

t ■ 

The episode which follows, and which is one of the most 
beautiful bits of narrative Mr. Tennyson has ever produced, 

vox.. CXXXI. NO. CCLXVIII. L L 
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scarcely inferior to Elaine, the picture of the ruined castle of 
Yniol, and of his fair daughter in her faded silk, whom Prince 
Geraint ^ for utter courtesy ’ permits to stable his horse and 
serve him at table, because the good house, though ruined, 
* endures not that a guest should serve himself,’ has little to do 
with the main thread of the story. We only return to our 
ar^ment when we find Enid clothed like the sun for her 
bndal by Guinevere’s own hands, and received into the inti¬ 
mate companionship of the Queen. 

* And Enid loved the Quoe^and with trae heart 
Adored her as the stateliest and best 
And loveliest of all women upon earth, 

And seeing them so tender and so close, 

Long in their common love rejoiced Geraint.’ 

While this young pair, however, live at the court in the 
full sunshine of favour, enjoying all the pageants and the 
splendour, and each other, tberc'rises slowly like an exhalation 
across the brilliant scene the first whisper of the scandal that 
Lancelot and Guinevere look upon each other with a guilty 
love. It is but a whisper which nobody dares to breathe aloud, 
but suddenly the whole fair landscape darkens before us. 
Geraint, a man of moody and suspicious soul, is the first suf¬ 
ferer. With characteristic readiness he believes the half-horn 
rumour, for it is his nature to see the worst, just as it is the 
nature of the magnanimous Arthur to suspect nothing. Geraint 
suspects at the first word. He is the impersonation of Doubt, 
and all the confusion, and misery, and wild uncertain ghosts it 
breeds. While yet the world is all fair around him, the shadow 
of this first suspicion clouds his whole soul, it sets him wrong 
in all his relationships with the King, and his brethren in arms. 
He breaks up the fair fellowship, making excuse that there is 
work for him to do at home, and, with the mist of suspicion 
hanging over everything, carries oflF his wife, determining in 
the first jealous terror to guard her so that she at least should 
be free from all temptation to evil:— 

* thinking that, if ever yet was wife 
True to heif lord, mine shall be so to me. 

He compassed her with sweet observances 
And ^forship, never leaving her, and grew 
Forgetful of his promise to the king— 

Forgetful oithe palace and the hunt— 

FoxgetfSU of the tilt and tournament— 

Forgetful of his glory and his name— 

Forgetful of his princedom and its cares.’ 

The reader knows already how wild and weary is the rest of 
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the tale; how the moody man in waking catches and misun¬ 
derstands her broken words, and hdw the two go forth on their 
aimless, miserable adventures. Perhaps most of us have 
grumbled a little within ourselves, as we read, at the languor 
of the tale, and the utter unreason of Geraint’s doubts, and his 
sulkiness and evil temper, and the ijersistent way in which he 
broods upon the fancied wrong. The man is tedious if we take 
him by himself; but take him as the first victim of that canker 
which is beginning to eat at the root of all social happiness, 
and his aspect changes. Can anything be more significant of 
the sudden fear, and trembling of all the foundations of the 
earth which the queen’s unfaithfulness calls forth, than 
Geraint’s sudden, painful, uxorious watching, and equally 
sudden wild cruelty and miserable wanderings? From the 
moment he hears of it, the sanctity of the Round Table, and 
his allegiance to its sovereign, and his faith in his own life and 
love are over for one of Arthur’s knights. He can ti’ust no 
more, either the experience of the past, nor any hope the 
future can give him. The pure love in Enid’s eyes is all 
obscured by this vile vapour; and s6 is his own life, which 
becomes to him a worthless tHfle to throw away, scarce worth 
fighting for, though at the same time he fights with a blind 
rage of despair which carries everything before him. Wild as 
the aimless wandering by wood and fell from which the 
Round Table and its severe vows and duties had wthdrawn 
all the chosen knights, is the mad sullen adventure upon 
which Geraint, fallen from his high estate, goes forth. He 
means nothing, hopes for nothing. The fountains of his very 
being are embittered; and all because a sudden breath, a 
shadow, perhaps false, perhaps premature, has grorni about the 
queen. The little rift is slo^yly widening, the seed of mischief 
has been sown. 

The next chapter of the drama goes, as appears at the first 
glance, far afield. It is the story of Merlin and Vivien, the 
least popular of the whole series, but not, the least powerful. 
It is a story all made up of pretended love, false fondness, and 
a fleshly i)assion, which yet is not real passiftn at all, nor to be 
dignified by any name, however gross, which can express the 
strong desire of one human creature for another. * Merlin, old, 
wise, and experienced in all wiles, permits himself, half out of 
indifference and weariness, half out of amusemept at the tricks 
and arts which he sees through, to become the companion of 
one of those false, fair, caressing, heartless beings who were 
the sorceresses of romance, and have just re-appeared among 
modem heroines. Alas for the Round Table and its grand 
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purpose—alas for Arthur’s mission among men, when such a 
creature as Vivien comes out of his court! A whole history of 
secret sin, of slackened laws, of the woman-ruler fallen from 
her eminence, is in the very existenpe of this woman, who has 
not a spark of truth or faith, or belief in anything either good 
or evil, left in her. An utter cynical levity and insensibility, 
such as amazes even the wise Merlin, with all his knowledge 
of wickedness and the world, are in this fair young lissom 
creature, who yet can counterfeit almost every charm of inno¬ 
cence, give her but warning of its necessity. She is the very 
antipodes of the lady of romance, the woman great in her 
womanhood, by whose help a hero-king might change the 
world. The sudden sight of her in the midst of that court of 
Guinevere, and the sound of her light laugh, ringing with 
mockery at all the fables of purity and goodness, which are mere 
idle tales to her sharp yet darkened intelligence, is like the 
serpent in Eden. She betrays the existence of a hundred harms; 
where she could harbour, with her incapacity to understand 
anything better than herself, and mocking scorn of goodness, 
how many lesser evils nmst be lurking, how low the standard 
must have fallen. Not only is her own vicious presence a 
sign of the coming curse, but it is a proof how vice itself be¬ 
comes more hopmessly debased from the neighbourhood of 
fallen virtue. The stain upon the whiteness of Guinevere 
removes all restraint from the evil nature of Vivien ; it frees 
her tongue to shrill mockery, and her heart to wicked 
thoughts; it fills her with that malicious satisfaction in the 
supposed vileness of all, here more arid there less successfully 
hiMen, but universal, which is the last evidence of demorali¬ 
sation. She has it in her even to doubt, even to tempt, the 
stainless king, in the very imbecility of wicked wit and false 
knowingness. Her existence is a reproach to the queen, just 
as the existence of a coward and traitor among his knights 
would be a reproach to Arthur. It is thus that the poet 
shows how fundamentally deep already the evil has gone. 

And here again the whole tale is symbolical. There is 
nothing true in it, as we have just said, from beginning to 
end; all is feigned—her love for Merlin, her caresses, even the 
signs of devoflon she gives him, which are matters of fact, and 
yet as false as her own heart. She follows him over the sea 
to the wild Bjeeton shores. She goes with him across the 
sands and through the dark untrodden forest. She gathers 
the trickling water for him in her own ‘ lady-palms,’ and gives 
him drink. She bathes his feet in the brook, and hangs about 
him with fawning fondness; and yet he knows, and she knows. 
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that she no more loves him^ or, is capable of loving anyone, than 
is the grass beneath her feet. [Neither is Merlin on his part more 
true; he suffers her caresses, seconds them in a way, lets his 
arm drop about her carelessly, locts her hand in his because 
the pretty toy is there within his reach, and sometimes smiles 
at her with faint amusem'ent, sometimes wakes into outbursts 
of indignation at her evil thinking and cynical disbelief; but 
never for a moment has any real trust in her, never loves 
her, nor believes in her love. Yet to this creature whom he 
sees through, whom by times he loathes, the wise man gives 
up his secret, knowing all the time what use she will make of it. 
Strange double parable full of many meanings! but mostly 
instinct with this one meaning, so far as regards the great 
thread of our tale;—Merlin has been Arthur’s help in many a 
strait ere now; but now that has happened to Arthur in which 
neither Merlin nor any man can hglp him. All that wisdom can 
do cannot establish again those conditions on which alone his 
great mission could be accomplished. Therefore what matters 
it now what becomes of that vain Visdom—let it be conquered 
by fate, by despair, by this false image of the love which was 
to be the saviour, and has become thQ destruction of the land 
and all its hopes. Let ‘ the, charm of woven paces and of 
* waving hands ’ be betrayed to the enchantress if she will. 
The magician is too weary, too indifferent, to contend with her 
selfish eagerness. Shut him up in that eternal prison, what 
matters ? His king, his young hero, his miraculous child has 
failed in his mission. As falsehood must ruin Arthur, why 
struggle against the incarnate lie which would ruin Merlin 
first ? Wisdom is too sick at heart to struggle with Folly for 
anything so poor as life. 

After these two independent narratives, which carry on so 
wond^ully, almost without our knowledge, the greater action 
of the' drama, giving us a kind of insight, as of contemporaries, 
into aU that has been passing at the court, the poet leads us 
back to the central story in the most perfect of all the cycle 
of legends, the beautiful tale of Elaine. And here for the 
first time actually dawns upon us the ^nest conception of 
modem poetry, the great Lancelot. We^have heard of him 
before but too often. W e know what he is and who he is. The 
best knight and goodliest man, the hero of innu^perable adven¬ 
tures. We are aware that there is no knight of the Table 
Round, and much less any out of that brotherhood, who can 
stand before him; and that he is courteous'and gentle and 
pitiful as becomes his mightiness. So much we have learned 
from the old legends: but yet the Lancelot of Mr. Tennyson’s 
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poem is his otm creation, the greatest effort of his senius, and, 
to our thinking, the foundation o^ his highest fame. The 
moment this strong, sad, tender, heroic figure comes upon the 
scene, the whole atmosphere is changed. He is the embodi¬ 
ment of truth itself warped into falsehood, honour itself turned 
into dishonour. His love is his being—not a fiery passion 
subject to sudden gusts of doubt and wild variations like that 
of Guinevere, but still, unchangeable, one with the incurable 
sorrow in his noble breast. He of all others is the one who 
has most clearly fathomed the work and the hopes of Aithur; 
yet he it is* who has given the death-blow to those hopes. 
Of that pfrief he will never cure himself should ho live for 
ever; and yet he cannot get free from his sin. The evil is 
done, it is irremediable. Penitence might avail himself, but 
not his lord whom he has so foully injured, whom he so fondly 
serves. Never does so much as Arthur’s shadow glide over 
his path, but Lancelot does ^lomage to the purer, loftier man. 
He prostrates himself under Arthur’s feet in immeasurable 
compunction, in unchangcabie reverence. The poet’s fine in¬ 
stinct has led him to present this noble figure to us only when 
the first intoxication of passion is over, and the awful light of 
reality has fallen upon the dreapa. We have no glimpse of 
Lancelot in the first triumph and feverish exultation of his sin. 
He has found it all out, its enormity of evil, its bitterness, its 
growing and gathering mesh of falsehoods, its kindred with 
everything that is most opposed to all the impulses of his 
nature, before he becomes known to us. It is a bondage 
which he cannot break. Were he even strong enough to break 
it, his loyalty to Guinevere could not brook that he should be 
the first to suggest such a severance. He is her slave to do 
her will, in that great wondering shame and pity which amid 
all his love he has for the woman who has yielded to him. 
Never from him can the word of parting come. His honour is 
rooted in dishonour, his faith unfaithful is beyond the tduch of 
change. He moves about that court where every man suspects 
him but Arthur, his face marred and his spirit veiled by the 
shadow of his sin, in everything but this spotless as Arthur’s 
self, the soul of knightly noluenesS and grace. A certain 
lan^or is upon his*looks and his movements as we watch him ; 
he luis no longer the heart to be moved by thought of his 
fame—even the desire of winning that last diamond to deck 
his queen is faint within him; at a glance from her eye he 
relinquishes it, «t a word takes it up again. Her cunning 
suggestions give him a certain smothered pain; but what is a 
pang more or less to the great silent anguish which lies 
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always in his heart— nel laqo 'del cuore, as Dante says—in the 
depths profound where no sunbeam ever can get entrance to 
cast a ray'of hope upon the dark waters. Such is the contre^ 
keros of the drama, not the villain, more like a martyr in his 
melancholy loyalty, a martyr not for holiness but to sin. 

Guinevere herself becomes visible to us in the same sudden 
light, a woman miserable by times yet not stripped of all 
possibility of gladness like the nobler soul of Lancelot, passion¬ 
ate, petulant, moved by wild gusts of anger and jealousy and 
distrust, as different from his sad languor as night h from day. 
As her treachery is deeper, so is her soul more disturbed, and 
the woman’s keener sense of degradation shows itself in her 
tingling nerves and fitful temper, her sudden suspicions and 
restless freaks of fancy. While the man who has wronged 
Arthur reverences him above all others, the woman rails at 
him, with breathless lip and beating heart— 

^ She broke into a little scornful laugh: 

Arthur, my lord, Aitliur, the fiiultless king, 

That passionate perfection, my good lord— 

He never spoke word of reproach to me— 

He never had a glimpse of mine untruth— 

He cares not for me.” ’ . 

Strangest subtle fault to find in such a position, and yet how 
true to the woman’s point of view! Upon Lancelot lies the 
overwhelming burden of the sin, but her’s are all the sharp 
arrows of remorse—the keen dread of losing what she has bought 
so dearly, and that bitter sense of having given all and having 
no further recompense to offer, which ^stracts the doubting 
heart. ^ She has sacrificed everything to me, and therefore I 
* can never leave her,’ is the man’s theory. ^ I have sacrificed 
' everything to him, and therefore he will leave me,’ is the 
miserable thought of the Tvoman ; and accordingly in her mad¬ 
ness she thrusts this possibility upon him with wild words of 
simulated calm:— 

^ Our bond, as not the bond of man and wife, 

Should have in it an absoluter trust 
To make up that defect ’ 

says Lancelot; but Guinevere flashes ba^ upon him, her 
trembling hands plucking the vine leaves—her, whole frame 
quivering with hot anger and misery: 

‘ Our bond is net the bond of man and wife; 

This good is in it, whatsoe’er of ill, 

It can be broken easier.’ 

Xt is this passionate inUxyiQyr lia^ terminated^ pud the 
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queen, flinging from her window • the nine-years-fouglit-for 
diamonds, 

‘ Hard won and Iiardl/ won with bruise and blow, 

With deaths of others and almost his owm,’ 

has ‘ burst away to weep and wail dn secret; ’ and Lancelot, 
bewildered and sad to death, ‘ in half disgust at love, life, all 
‘ things,’ leans on the edge of the open casement, watching 
where the rippling river has closed over those sparks of light, 
that the black barge glides down the sunny stream, Avith the 
dead Elaine In her simple pomp coming to him for whom she 
has died—contrast supreme of love that dies and love that 
kills. The sweetest, fairest, most innocent of all the victims of 
that fatal connexion is the lily maid. It is purity itself and 
virgin youth, and sweet true, natural Love and Hope that are 
thus sacrificed before the shrine of evil passion. Another and 
yet another—fair Enid’s peace—old Merlin’s life—the honour 
of Arthur—^thc very existence of his Order—the hope of Eng¬ 
land ; and now, dearest, tbnderest victim, laid out in her 
maiden whiteness with her lily crown,—sweet Elaine I As the 
tragic boat glides down the stream, and the idlers throng to 
the marble stairs, and !Lancelo|;, but half woke to the new 
wonder, muses in his bitterness at the vine-wreathed casement, 
how the air darkens with approaching fate I The whole agi¬ 
tated whispering court is moved fur •a moment to tears and to 
silence; the ladies weep; the knights hold their breath ; the 
queen herself comes and sheds hot remorseful tears over the 
maiden’s bier. It is a wonder which strikes them all dumb in 
mid-career of gaiety and gossip and tale-bearing. Arthur him¬ 
self is moved out of his ct^ by the heartrending sight; a pang 
of wonder goes through even ms unsuspicious soul. * I would to 
* God thou could’st have loved this maiden!’ he cries in his af¬ 
fection and pity for his brother-in-arms. What wonder that 
Lancelot, stealing away as soon as he could free himself from 
all this maze of passion and pain, should throw himself down 
by the river-side in his despair, and feel his bonds eat into his 
very heart ?— • 

‘ And Lancejpt answer’d nothing, but he went. 

And at the inrunning of a little brook 
Sat by the river in a cove, and watch’d 
The high reed wave, and lifted up his eyes 
And saw the barge that brought her moving down, 

Far-off*a blot upon the stream, and said 
Low ia himself, “ Ah, simple heart and sweet. 

You loved me, damsel, surely with a love 

Far tenderer than my queen’s. Pray for thy soul ? 
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Ay, that will I. Farewell, too-—^now at last— 

Farewell, fair lily. ’•Jealousy in love? 

Not rather dead love’s harsh heir, jealoiw pride 1 
Queen, if I grant the jealousy as of love, 

May not your crescent fear for name and fame 
Speak, as it waxes, .of a love that wanes ? 

Why did the king divell on my name to me? 

Mine own name shames Tue, seeming a reproach, 

Lancelot, whom the Lady of the Lake 
Stole from his mother—as tlie story runs— 

She chanted snatches of mysterious song 
Heard on the winding waters, eve and morn * 

She kiss’d me, saying, Thou art fair, my child, 

As a king’s sou, and often in her arms 
She bare me, pacing .on the dusky mere. 

Would she had drown’d me in it, where’er it be ! 

For what am I ? What profits me my name 
Of greatest knight ? I fought for it, and have it: 

Pleasure to have it, none; to lose it, pain; 

Now grown a part of me : but what use in it ? 

To make men worse by maKng my sin known ? 

Or sin seem less, the sinner seeming great ? 

Alas for Arthur’s greatest knight, a man 
Not after Arthui'’s heart I I needs must break 
These bonds that so dciame me: not without 
She wills it; would I, if she will’d it? nay, 

Who knows ? but if I would not, then may God, 

I pray him, send a sudden Angel down 
To seize me by the hair, and bear me iar, 

And fiing me deep in that foigotten mere, 

Among the tumbled fragments of the hills.” ’ 

It is after this incident which has startled all souls with the 
boldness of a parable that another and altogether different dis¬ 
traction falls upon the Society which Arwur had framed to 
regenerate the world. Ill at ease—can it be doubted ?—were 
Lanedot and Guinevere; reconciled^ yet feeling that smart of 
the past conflict which no reconciliation ever wipes away^ and 
overwhelmed with a sense of the vengeance which must come, 
however long it may be delayed; and though no other offender 
in all the glittering splendid multitude'* that surrounds them 
can bear the same burden, yet still there is a general flutter of 
painful thought, such as men and ladies would but too gladly 
get rid of, or find some passionate outlet for, according to the 
practical habit of the time. No doubt there had been pil¬ 
grimages undertaken, and many a mass sung, nominally for the 
spotless soul of Elaine, and really for the relibf of the uneasy, 
unaccustomed penitents whom her dead face had startled into 
thought. It is at this moment that the poet brings in the 
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mystic supplemental narrative of reUgious disturbance wbich 
was wantmg to fill up the growing* confusion of events and 
emotions, the Quest of the Holy Grail. The first intimation of 
this mystery comes through the sister of Sir Percivalo, herself 
a nun. She is safe from the evils of the time in her cloister, 
and she is holy and pure as ever was cloistered maiden; and 
yet the breath of evil— 

‘ the slander of the court, 

Sin against Arthxir and the Table Round, 

And tjio strange sound of an adulterous race ’ 

• 

reach her in her solitude. She is one of those stainless 
beings, the dream of the old faith in its earlier times, and its 
renewed hope in later days, who dedicate tliemselves and their 
pure prayers and innocent life vicariously to make reparation 
for the wickedness around them. The more those rumours 
reach her, the more she struggles in fasting and prayer, with 
all that horror of tlie real, and that unspeakable longing 
for miraculous interjiositlon which are at all times natural to 
cloistered innocence. It is in answer to this longing that her 
confessor, ^ a man well-n^li a hundred winters old,’ speaks to 
her of the Holy Grail. It is 

‘ the cup itself from which our Lord 
Drunk at the last sud supper with his own. 

This.the good sainfr 

Arimathtcan Joseph journeying brought 
To Glastonbury, where the winter thorn 
Blossoms at Christmas mindful of our Lord, 

And there awhile it bode; and if a man 
Could touch or see it ho was healed at once 
By faith, of all his ills. But then the times 
Grew to such evil that the holy cup 
Was caught away to heaven and disappeared.’ 

This legend, which has been handed down from our Lord’s 
time ' by five or six, and each of them a hundred winters old,’ 
the aged priest tells to the holy maiden with hushed tones 
and bated breath. He^had hoped when Arthur mode the Table 
Bound, * and all men’s hearts became clean for a season,’ that 
surely the Holy Grail would return; but sin had broken out, 
and that great hope had been lost with so many others. ^ Oh, 

* father, might it come to me by prayer and fasting ?’ cries the 
nun. Thus a wild hope flashes across the tender ascetic soul 
—a hope contagious to all generous simple intelligences in a 
primitive age—to make all well, not in the ordinary human 
way by repentance and redress, but splendidly by a miracle 
which shw heal and set right whether men will it or nOf The 
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holy maidj possessed with ^this sudden hope^ rushes after it by 
that way of self-mortificatibn which is the only manner of the 
Quest possible to her, and fasts ai;d prays till the sun shines 
and the wind blows through her, so worn is her visible frame 
with the eagerness of her soul. Then the narrative proceeds. 
Her brother. Sir Percivalo; years after in the convent to which 
he too has retired, tells the tale: — 

^ For on a day she sent to apeak with me, 

And when ^e came to speak, behold her eyes 
Beyond my knowing of them beautiful, 

Beyond all knowing of them, wonderful, 

Ikautiful in the light of holiness. 

And “ O, my brother, Percivale,” she said, 

“ Sweet brother, I have seen the Holy Grail: 

For, waked at dead of night, I heard a sound 
As of a silver horn from o’er the hills 
Blo\vn, and I thought, ‘ It is^ot Arthur’s use 
To hunt by moonlight; ’ and the slender sound 
As from a distance beyond distance grew 
Coming upon mo—O never l?arp nor horn, 

Nor aught we blow with breath, or touch with hand. 

Was like that music as it came; and then 
Streamed tliro’ my cell a cold and silver beam, 

And down the long beam stole the Holy Gi’ail, 

Kosc red with beatings in it, as if alive, 

Till all the white -ly^^lls of my cell were dyed 
With rosy colours leaping on the wall; 

And then the music faded, and the Grail 
Pass’d, and the beam decay’d, and from tho walla 
The rosy quiverings died into the night. 

So now the Holy Thing is here again 
Among us, brother, fist thou too and pray, 

And tell thy brother knights to fast and pray, 

That so perchance tho vision may be seen 
’ By thee and those, and all the world be heal’d,” ’ 

This'wonderful tale falls upon fit ears. Sir Percivale is of 
the flower of Arthur’s court. He is called the pure, by distinc¬ 
tion in a society where purity is still theoretically held in the 
highest honour; and the suggestion sets his heart aflame. He 
leaves his sister full of solemn ardour, an^ spreads the awe¬ 
inspiring news abroad. ^ Myself,’ he says, 

‘ fasted and prayed •• 

Always, and many among us many a week 
Fasted and prayed even to the uttermost, 

Expectant of the wonder that would be.’ • 

One day w'hen this solemn expectation and hope is in all 
their minds, when Arthur is absent, and the restraint of com- 
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mon life and higher judgment removed—^into the midst of those 
knights stained in secret, who are pAcked to the heart for their 
sin, and those unsullied brethren upon whom Ae sense of 
wickedness about them lies heavy—there comes a sudden gleam 
of visionary light In this chapter of the drama it will be 
perceived that all the chief personages of the tale are relegated 
to a secondary place. Into the central light comes forward the 
inspired nun in her cloister, and the miraculous boy-knight. 
Sir Galahad, emblems of absolute purity, innocence, and igno¬ 
rance of all the world’s complex and gloomy ways. Nowhere 
has the poet ^own a more true insight into nature, and nowhere 
has he disclosed more clearly that his poetry is of the nineteenth 
and not of the sixth century. In such a sudden nild religious 
hope, not Arthur, not Lancelot, can be the leader; though 
Lancelot, in his despair, is swept into it, as he might be into 
any means, possible or imj)os$ibIc, of escaping from himself and 
his sin. But it is the Maiden who leads the way. It is 
Innocence, all ardent and fearless, knowing no impossibilities, 
which springs by right of nature into the first place. Galahad, 
he who had been knighted younger than any knight was ever 
known to be before, who.was beautiful as an angel and as pure, 
who moved among the courtiers in white armour—emblem of his 
spotlessnesB—and to whom the nun had sent a sword-belt woven 
of her own hair, consecrating him to this mission, he it is who 
moves the unseen and calls forth a ref^ponse. He places him¬ 
self in Merlin’s chair, in the Siege Perilous, of which it has 
been foretold that * no man could sit but he should lose him- 
‘ self.’ ^If I lose myself I save myself,* cries the young 
Galahad, daring as none other dare. It was on a summer night, 
when all the Table Bound was thrilling with that sense of the 
conflict between good and evil, that secret consciousness of 
failure in themselves, and wavering between despair and a 
wild miraculous hope. Arthur was absent, doing his manful 
serious duty; there was no restraint upon their ^md inipulses, 
no one even to cast a subduing glance of serious wonder upon 
any straining after a desperate deliverance. At this moment 
the vision came: ' 

‘ And all at ence, as there we sat, we heard 
A cracking and a riving of the roofs, 

And ending, and a blast, and overhead 
Thunder, and in the thunder was a cry. 

And in the blast there smote along the hall 
A beaiw of light seven times more clear than day; 

And down the long beam stole the Holy Grail 
All over cover’d with a luminous cloud, 
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And none might see who hare it, and it past. 

But every kniglit beheld his ftllow’s face 
As in a glory, and all the knights arose, 

And staring each at other like dumb men 
Stood, till I found a voice and swarc a vow. 

I aware a vow before them all, that I, 

Because 1 had not seen the Grail, would ride 
A twelvemonth and a day in quest of it 
Until I found and saw it, as the nun 
My sister saw it; and Galahad sware the vow. 

And good Sir Bors, our Lancelot's cousin, sware. 

And Lancelot sware, and many among the knights. 

And Gawain sware, and louder than the rest/ 

The hall is still full of this tumult and agitation when Arthur 
and his followers, soiled with travel and fight, come suddenly 
upon the scene. When he hears* the cause of the excitement 
his face darkens. ^ Woe is me, my knights! ’ he cries; * Had I 
‘ been here, ye had not sworn this vow.^ It is impossible not 
to feel that a certain half shame, as of penitent schoolboys, 
steals over the abashed knights as they are obliged to answer 
one by one that they have seen nothing but a light, and do not 
even know what it is which they have solemnly bound them¬ 
selves to follow. While he asks, one voice of a sudden rings 
through the hall, the voice of Galahad, ‘ But I saw the Holy 
' Grail,’ cries the angel knight:—• 

^ I saw the Holy Grail and heard a cry, 

O Galahad, and O Galahad, follow me. 

Ah Galahad, Galahad! ” said the king, for such 
Ab thou art is the vision, not for these, 

Thy holy nun and thou have seen a sign, 

A sign to maim this order I have made.”* 

^ Ai:e ye all Galahads,’ Arthur goes on, with indignant 
mournful eloquence, ^ or even Percivales ? * and points out to 
them with an energy which we find in him for the first time, 
how duty and loyal service must be neglected for this wild en¬ 
terprise. They are all men ‘ with strength and will to right the 
‘ wronged,’ strong for many noble uses, tlfough not of mystic 
purity or insight. ‘ Go,’ he adds, grieved and reproving:— 

<^'Go, since your vows are sacred, being made; 

Yet—for ye know the cries of all my realm 
Pass thro’ this hall—^how often, oh my knights, 

Your places being vacant at my ride, 

This cbance of noble deeds will come and go 
Unchallenged, while you follow wandering fires, 

Lost in the quagmire.’ 
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Never up to this moment has Arthur shown himself so kingly. 
No doubt it is part of the.poet’s purpose to show how every 
evil, except the one incredible evil which is beyond remedy, 
should be apparent to the leader who is statesman as well as 
knight. He is grieved beyond measure by this outburst of high- 
toned unreason. It is as if heaven itself had conspired against 
the Round Table, the brotherhood whose union and constant 
presence for the service of the State was the very secret of its 
strength. ./\nd we cannot but feel that the hero is treated with 
a certain injustice, when, so clear-sighted to every other danger, 
he is represented as utterly unconscious of the master-evil 
which is eating at the root of all his greatness. It is fit and 
right that the magnanimous Arthur should entertain no shadow 
of suspicion of his wife or his friend; but yet some mist of 
dolorous uncertainty must have come upon a soul so finely 
tempered, some consciousness of unknown evil. ‘ lie never 
‘ cared for me,’ is the passionate cry of Guinevere, resenting 
his absence of suspicion as an absolute sin against her; and 
to some extent Guinevere is right. The Arthur whom Mr. 
Tennyson means us to receive as the central figure in his poem 
must have been moved by some tragic sense of secret evil 
about him. Thinking no evil, he must still have felt the mist 
that had crept over the lace of the earth, stealing between him 
and his wife, between him and his friend, between him and all 
the lesser brotherhood who looked on, and whispered and Avon- 
dered, and knew more than he. Such a man in such a position 
Avould be like a blind man among the seeing—with a certain 
piteous sense about him of something lacking, a subtle con¬ 
sciousness of failure all the more bewildering and desolate 
that his higher nature made him utterly impervious to suspicion 
as to how it came. That Arthur does not feel this is the defect 
in him; it is this which lessens our sympathy, and draws our eye 
away from him to the mournful figure of Lancelot. Arthur does 
not even perceive the something nobler than mere imitation of 
Galahad and Percivale which, all inarticulate and but half- 
conscious, moves the' inmost hearts of the simple knights wjio 
hang their mailed heads at his reproof. He docs not see the 
sick longing for escape, for any mystic deliverance, at the best 
for some violent demonstration of a desire for better things, 
Avhich has had a share in their sudden voav. In short, he regards 
it more as a chief, a statesman who sees his power suddenly 
infringed and hil plans interfered with, than as a man. He is 
vexed, grieved, disapproving, prophetic of evil —‘ Many of you, 

* yea most, return no more,’ he says, with melancholy insight. 
It is to him the sign which will maim his Order, and not one of 
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the results of still great* signs which have sapped its very 
root. 

Very diiFercnt is the attitude of Lancelot. He is moved, 
like his brethren, by the sudden mysterious impulse—like them, 
and not like them, for his is the shari)er spur of personal despair. 
His sin has made him indifferent to almost everything that can 
befall him in the world. Death or life are little to him; he 
has done his best and his worst, and existence has nothing in it 
that can charm him out of the sorrow and the languor in which 
all his faculties are bound. But the story of Ae Grail and 
that mysterious gleam of light it threw, flashes upon his melan¬ 
choly a sudden delirious hope. How it caught him, inspired 
him, dispersed the sloth of despair which was creeping over his 
nature, and finally crazed him with the tumult of contending 
good and evil, he thus himself describes:— 

‘in me lived a sin 
So strange, of such a kind, that all of pure, 

Noble, and knightly in me tWinod and clung 
liomid that one sin, until the wholesome flower 
And poisonous grew together, each as each, 

Not to be plucked asunder; andVhen thy knights 
Sware, I swarc with thAn only in the hope 
That coiild I touch or see the Holy Grail 
They might be pluck’d tisundcr. Then I spake 
I'o one most holy Saint, who wept and said, 

That save they could be pluck’d asunder, all 
My qiiest were but in vain; to whom I vow’d 
That I would w^ork according as he will’d. 

And forth I went, and wliile I yearn’d and strove 
To tear the twain asunder in my heart 
My madness came upon me as of old, 

And whipt me into waste fields far away,’ 

The madness of Lancelot dies aw'ay into calm when he finds 
himself driven out upon the wild sea and reaches the castle of 
Carbonek, in which all that his polluted eyes can see, is to 
be shown to him. But his story is not told until the quest 
has been fulfilled, and a remnant—' but a ^Athe ’—of those who 
had gone upon this mystic adventure return, and stand wasted 
and Avom before the King. Only three have seen the sacred 
object of their search. Sir Galahad, who has dijappeared into 
the unkiioAvn, and has been cro^vned ‘ king in the spiritual 
^ city; ’ Sir Percivale, who, as he tells his visions, in the same 
breath announces to Arthur his determinatio* to retire from 
the Order and the world into a monastery; and Sir Bora, the 
honest, loyal, kind, unselfish, and undistinguished knight, who 
had scarcely hoped to sec anything, and whose humility cannot 
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give any account of what he saw. * * Ask me not, for I may 
‘ not speak of it,* he says with the tears in his eyes. Arthur 
listens sadly to the report of each. He counts his losses with 
all a captain’s despondency at the vacant places on the roll. 
He has no further reproofs to give, for nothing now can mend 
the harm. He has heard all before he returns to Lancelot^ 
in whose sad eyes there still gleams something of ^ the dying 

* fire of madness; * he is the last to tell his fortunes. When 
the King asks him,' My Lancelot, my friend, . . . hath this 

* quest availed for thee ? * he starts from a reverie still more 
dark and heavy than his former melancholy. And this is 
what he saw when his delirium had passed from him, and the 
perpetual struggle had been for the moment stilled in his 
wounded breast:— 

^ At the last I reach’d a door, 

A light was in the crannies, and I heard, 

Glory and joy and honour to our Lord 
And to the Holy Vea^l of the Grail,” 

Then in my madness I essay’d the door; 

It gave; and thro’ a stormy glare, a heat 
As from a seventiines-beated furnace, I, 

Blasted and burnt, and bliifded as I was, 

With such a fierceness that I swoon’d away— 

O, yet methought I saw the Holy Grail, 

All paird in crimson samite, and aroimd 
Great angels, awful shapes, and wings and eyes, 

And but for all my madness and my sin, 

And then my swooning, I had sworn I saw 
That which I saw; but what I saw was veil’d 
And cover’d; and this quest was not for me.’ 

When these melancholy words have ended the tragic tale 
which is already to be read so fully in the worn faces and 
haggard looks of that remnant of unsuccessful knights, Arthur, 
looking around him, with a grief not unmixed with bitterness, 
addresses the diminished Order. ‘ Was I too dark a prophet? ’ 
he asks. The ^ wandering fires ’ have been followed, and this 
is the issue. Search a tithe have returned at all, and of those 
who have seen it, at least are lost to all further knightly 

service. One of them— 

• ^ hath beheld it a&r off, 

And^eaving human wrongs to right themselves, 

Cares but to pass into the silent life. 

And one hatli had the vision face to face, 

And now his chair desires him here in vain 

However they may crown him otherwhere.’ ’ 

This is ^ the result. It has but detached the visionaries 
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from the world which has; need of them, and absorbed back 
into lieaven the elevating, purifying influence which they can 
exert upon ordinary life, but has ncft encouraged the trembling, 

or brought fjeace to the tempest-tost. Yet so strong in all_both 

in the guilty and the pure—is the religious sense, tlmt Arthur 
feels it necessary to explain even to the disappointed remnant 
Ins apparent insensibility to the holy enterprise. The shadow' 
by this time has invaded his own soul, so long and cheerfully 
closed against every evil impression- He speaks with the 
grieved self-restraint of a man who feels that his authority is 
diminished, and his power tottering. The time of hope—the 
time of certainty is over. Chimeras and wandering fires have 
drawn his followers aside from simple duty and stedfast ser¬ 
vice ; and a certain lofty despondency and sense that he must 
remain at his post to the last, breathes in all he says. 

* Some among you held, that if the King 
Had seen the sight he would have sworn tljc vow; 

Not <‘asily, s<‘ring that the King must guard 
That which he rules, and is but as the hind 
' 1 \> whom a space of land is given to plough, 

Wlio may not wander from the allotted field, 

Before his work be done; but, being done, 

Let visions of the night or of the day 

Come, as they will; and many a time they come, 

Until this earth he.walks on seems not earth, 

This light that strikes his eyeball is not light, 

Tliis air that smites his forehead is not aij‘, 

But vision—^yea, bis very hand and foot— 

111 moments when he feels he cannot die, 

And knows himself no vision to himself, 

Nor the high God a vision, nor that One 

Who rose again; ye have seen what ye have seen.’ 

Thu6 we have come to a crisis all but final in the saddening 
story. /The mysterious sudden hope of a miraculous redemp¬ 
tion has failed. The best have been weeded out of the sinking 
mass—taken from the evil to come. ' Lancelot the chief of all 
sinners and sufferers has returned, still dragging his lengthened 
chain, neither freed by his lady, nor by his own fierce conflict, 
nor even by God, to Avhom he has madly resorted, hoping, in 
desperation, for the wild aid of miracle. Thus, the last hope 
is over, and everything is tending slowly and stirely towards 
the final catastrophe. But still there is outward peace, and 
still the jousts go on, and ladies smile from the galleries, and 
the knights tilt in the meadow, and all is fair above, though 
dark below. In this pause of fate, the poet leads us away 
suddenly into the sylvan depths of the Forest of Dean, to see—» 
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is it a sweet idyllic break upon the* tragic tale ? is it another 
mystic typical chapter in the fatal history ? There is a young 
knight resting on a slope ^ whereon a hundred stately beeches 
^ grow/ and dreaming in ' the green-glooming twilight of the 
^ grove ’ the cherished dreams of youth. He is young, not even 
yet knighted, but on his way to Arthur’s court to claim that 
honour; and still his dreaming fancy is free; ^ he loved all 
^ maidens, but no maid, in special; ’ and wooed to him, in his 
young chivalrous imagination, the lady of Ins dreams. ‘ Where? ^ 
he whispers io himself:— 

‘ Oh where ? I love thee though I know thco not, 

For fair art thou and pure as Guinevere, 

And I will make thee with my spear and sword 
As famous—oh, my queen, my Guinevere, 

For I will be thine Artliur when wc meet.’ 

While the youth thus muses to himself, a sudden bright 
group becomes visible enslirined in the greenness of the wood. 
It is the Lady Ettarre and her retinue going to Cacrlcon to 
the tilting, and they have lost their way. Young Pclleas rises 
dazzled and al)ashed from the shade to offer himself as tlieir 
guide. ‘ Is Guinevere herself as beautiful ? ’ he asks, as he 
gazes at the new comer. He is her slave before they reach 
the city, where a great tournament is about to be held, for the 
prize of a sword, and a golden circlet to be bestowed by the 
victor upon her whom he loves. Ettarre, to w^hom the boy’s 
young love is a weariness, craftily bethinks herself that he is 
strong and full of passion, and as likely as not to win this 
great distinction for her—and therefore with all her lady Aviles, 
she flatters the adoring boy. Here as by chance comes in a 
sudden glimpse of the scenes and society with which we are so 
familiar, in ^1 the pomp and glory of apparent solidity, as if 
they would never perish, though we know it w^ants but a word, 
the pointing of a finger—and half the multitude could speak 
that word or point that finger at any moment—to crumble the 
whole pageant into dust, * Down in the flat field by the 
shores of Usk ’ were the jousts— 

* ‘ the gilded parapets were crowned 
With faces, and the great towers filled with eyes 
Up t 6 the summit, and the trumpets blew.’ 

Of all the crowd the happiest was the young Pelleas, holding 
the field against all comers. To him everything he saw Avas 
real—all stedfast, sure, and fast as the foundation of the earth. 

* “ Oh, happy world” said Pelleas ‘‘all, meseems, 

Are happy, I the happiest of them all.” ’ 
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For his lady had accej>ted his love; and she was beautiful 
and pure as Guinevere; and Guiiievere as pure as heaven; 
and Arthur, a leader worshipped— 

* Whose lightest whisf>ers moved him more 
Than all the ranged reasons of the world; ’ 

and every lady was spotless, and every knight true. In this 
bright mood the young knight fought and won the prize. But 
he had no sooner accomplished her desire than Ettarre changed 
to him. She had all she wanted from her too ^tender wor¬ 
ship] )er. She scoffed at him as they went back again riding 
through tlie wood where they had met—she, with her gold 
circlet safe, and the shouts which had hailed her Queen of 
Beauty still ringing in her ears—‘1 cannot bide Sir Baby,’ 
she cries to her damsels as the j^outh follows her with ador¬ 
ing looks. Pelleas is very hard to be undeceived. Doubt 
is almost as impossible to him as to Arthur. He cannot realise 
her frailty and falsehood, but suffers a hundred indignities 
without a word, wondering, content to believe it is Jicr jdeasure, 
concluding thiit it must be for tlie trljil of lils faith—anything 
rather than that she is less than his dream of perfection. So 
little has he benefited by his first lesson, sharp as it has been, 
that lie trusts Sir Gawain at his first word, when that gay 
knight riding by, offers to win Ettarre’s love back to him. It 
is only when, sur]>rised by long silence and the yearning of his 
heart, Pelleas makes his way into the castle, and finds how his 
brother in arms and the lady of his love have wronged him, 
that sudden sharp conviction comes to his soul. The youth, 
maddened by the sight, lays his naked sword across their throats 
as they sleep, and rushes forth frantic into the night. He 
springs on his horse and rides wildly, not knowing whei*e he 
goes, by times raving in his misery, by times falling silent in 
an anguish too great to bear. The pillars of the earth have 
begun to crumble; he is mad with the sudden overthrow of 
his first great creed, belief in the woman he loved. AVhen 
morning comes, the poor youth, broken by ^passion and fatigue, 
drops from Ids weary horse, and casts himself down in the 
courtyard of the convent where Sir Percivale has retired from 
the wwld. Here is the awful discovery, completing the ruin 
of his mmd, to which he wakes:— « 

* lie woke, and being ware of some one nigh, 

Sent hands upon him, as to tear him, crying 
“False ! and 1 held thee pure as (iuinevere.” 

But Percivale stood near him and replied, 

“ Am I but false as Guinevere is pure ? 
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Or art thou mazed with dreame ? or being one 
Of our free-sj^okeii Table, hast not heard 
That Lancelot”—there he check’d himself and paused. 

Then fared it with Sir Pcllcas as with one 
Who gets a wound in battle, apd the sword 
That made it plunges thro’ the wound again, 

And pricks it dec 2 >cr; and he slirank and wailM, 

Is the Queen false? ” and Percivale was mute. 

“ Have any of our Round Table held their voavs ? ” 

And Percivale made answer not a word. 

“ Is'the King true ? ” “ The King ! ” said Percivale, 

‘‘Why then, let men couple at once with wolves. 

What! art thou mad ? ” 

But Pelleas, leaping u]), 

Ran through the doors and vaulted on his horse 
And fled . . 

Ills second wild course is directed to Camelot, with what 
aimless impulse of vengeance he himself knows not. On ihe 
way he meets Lancelot, alid challenges him. ‘What naint* 
‘ hast thou asked the tistonishcd hero, startled to see the youth 
ride at him. 

‘ “ I have no name ” he shouted ; “ a scoui'gc am J 
To lasli the treason of the Table Round.” 

“ Yea, but thy name ? ” “I have many names ” he cried, 

“ 1 am wratli and shame and hate and evil fame, 

And like a poisonous wind I pass to blast 

And blaze the crime of Lancelot and the Queen.” ’ 

Then there follow’s a brief passage of arms, in which the 
weary maddened boy is overthrown but spared. But such a 
haggard messenger with such a voice is not to be lightly left 
to carry his mad revelation through the country. Lancelot, 
struck with the sudden sharp alarm of a presentiment, tuims 
back. He had come out of the city ‘ riding airily,’ light¬ 
hearted, as men so often are just before the first heavings of 
the earthquake. But now he retraces his steps with a dis¬ 
turbed heart. 

« 

‘ And Lancelot slowly rode his war-horse back 
To Camelot, and Sir Pelleas in brief while 
Caught his unbroken limbs from tlie dark field, r 

And follow’d to the city. It chanced that bodi 
Brake into hall together, worn and pale. 

There with her knights and dames was Guinevere. 

Full wfmderingly she gazed on Lancelot 

So soon return’d, and then on Pelleas, him 

Who had not greeted her, but cast himself 

Down on a bench, hard-breathing. “ Have ye fought ? ” 
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She ask’d of LanceloJ: “ Ay, my Queen ! ” he said. 

“ And thou hast oveithrowii him ? ” “ Ay, my Queen.” 

Then she, turning to Pellesis, O young knight, 

Hadi the great heart of knighthood in thee fail’d 
So far thou canst not bide, unfrowardly, 

A fall from him 7 ” ■ Then, for he answer’d not, 

“ Or hast thou other griefs ? If I, the Queen, 

May help them, loose thy tongue, and let me know ! ” 

But Pellcas lifted up an eye so fierce 

She quail’d; and he hissing “ I have no sword,” 

Sprang from the door into the dark. The Qu^on 
Look’d hard upon her lover, he on her; 

And each foresjiw the dolorous day to be: 

And all talk died, as in a grove all song 
Beneath the sliadow of some bird of prey. 

Then u long silence came upon the hall, 

And Modred thought, “ The time is hard at hand.” 

This is the last, or all but the last, of the new poems with 
which Mr. Tennyson has filled up.the outlines of his tragedy; 
and it leads us, as by a significant preface full of power and 
meaning, to the last act—the catastrophe of Guinever6. The 
madman disappears with liis wild words unrepeated, and for a 
moment all is still again, smd the dread has passed. But 
stealthy Modred has felt, like his victims, that the hour had 
come. In his case it is the ripening of his ambitious schemes 
that point the moment; *in theirs the intolerable sense of ap- 
])roacliing fate, and that gnawing remorse and despair which 
can no longer be dissembled. Danger and shame are in the 
air that blows about them, in every whisper that runs through 
the echoing palace, and stealthy footfall on the marble stairs. 
The pageants and pomp and all the splendid show of the 
court are unbearable to the guilty Queen with her secret in her 
breast. She too has begun to feel the misery which for so 
long has consumed her lover. Long they postpone the in¬ 
evitable parting. At last ‘ they were agreed upon a night . . . 

‘ to meet and part for ever.’ For this night too Modred fixes 
his plan; and just as their sin is about to be ended for ever, as 
they sit * stammering and staring ’ in ^ a madness of farewells,’ 
tlie long-deferred vengeance breaks upon them. All this that 
has been brewing so long, that another hour would have made 
impossible, is done in a moment with the swiftness of fate. 
They are just about to tear themselves apart, to make their 
own conclusion in anguish and silence, and deliver each other, 
when Modred’s cry breaks upon their cai’s, itnd all hope, all 
stealth, all the long awful bondage of the secret is ended; and 
with it Arthur’s peace and honour, and the bond that has held 
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together the Round Table, and the unity and safety of the 
kingdom, and a hundred false things* which up to this moment 
have been made to look true. When Lancelot comes back to 
her after he has dashed the traitor from the doors, in the awful 
stillness that succeeds to the discovery a sudden change has 
come upon the scene. While hope and life still existed the 
eyes might be dim and the voice inarticulate with passj^on; but 
life and hope are over, and all those warm mists have been 
swept away in an instant. The calmness of death is upon them. 

‘ Fly to my strong castle overseas,’ he cries, as they take 
counsel together in this terrible straits ‘ Nay, friend, for wo 
‘ huA^e taken our farewells,’ says Ghiinevcrc. She too is a 
free Avoman, freed as by death; and a glimmer of natural noble¬ 
ness reappears in the tragic sin-stained creature, to whom in a 
moment—in the twinkling of an eye—sin, like hope and every 
other faculty of life, has become impossible. ‘I will draw me 
‘ into sanctuary, and bide my doom,’ she says, in this new calm. 
Out of her palace, which is hers no longer, she goes forth into 
the night like a gliost. 

‘ So Lancelot got her horse, 

Set her tliereon and mounted on his own, 

And thus they rode to the divided Avay, 

Then kissed and parted weoj)ing; for he past 
Love-loyal to the last Avish of the Queen, 

Back to his land ; but she to Almesbury 

Fled all night long by glimmering w’uste and Aveald.’ 

There is something significant even in the small place 
accorded to the traitor in this story of doom. He is no lago 
bringing about the catastrophe—he is but the match, which 
lights the long-smouldering, long-prepared train. His charac¬ 
ter is of no moment to the tragedy. His aim to usurp Arthur’s 
crown does but furnish him Avith a motive for making this 
deadliest breach in the brotherhood of knights. But the reader 
is aware that the breach might have been made all along by 
many another hand; and that except such young enthusiasts 
as the boy Pelleas, there is only Arthur who is totally unaware 
of his domestic cursel All has been ready and waiting for the 
revelation—^the smouldering fire has been on the point of 
bursting out for long—all nature has been watching, listening, 
for the wild ex|)lo6ion. It is no wonder, but almost a relief to 
the pent-up excitement of the situation, to know that at last 
it has come. 

We have notlspace, nor is it necessary, to go over the last 
wonderful scene of the ‘ Idylls of the Table Round,’—the 
picture of the despairing Queen at Almesbury, the little maid 
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who maddens her with childish innocent babble, and the last 
interview between Arthur and his shajned and ruined wife. 
We have been too long acquainted, with that poignant meeting 
to require to be reminded of it. Much has been said about 
the monologue of the King, its length and didactic character; 
but yet we believe few readers, keeping the thread of the story 
in hand, will read that utterance of the hero’s broken yet sted- 
fast heart with much inclination to be critical. In such a 
position, at such a moment, with no one to answer him, a man, 
if he speaks at all, will say much, and much that is not very 
relevant. Strong personal anguish is often didactic in its 
pathetic, half-conscious self-explanations, self-defences. He 
tells her of his purpose which she has foiled, of his hopes 
which she has crushed. ‘ The loathsome opposite of all my 
^ heart had destined ’ has come to pass, ^ and all through thee! ’ 
Or rather he says this over her prostrate head, wandering into 
little outbursts of his favourite theories, making piteous solemn 
assertions of his great meaning with something of the inco¬ 
herence of the dying, mingled in tlie hush of lus despair. The 
very formality of the speech is part of this final strain of 
facidty, this utterance as from a deathbed. He is addressing 
no one—not Guinevere; pei'haps a visionary world around 
him, perhaps some woeful image of himself, across the ruin she 
lias made. His voice is ‘ monotonous and hollow like a ghost’s.’ 
Possibility is over for hSr, for him, for all things. One scene 
dawning gliostlike out of the future, like a dream of the dying, 
has still to be gone through. Arthur has been conquered by 
the powers of darkness, by the two human creatures he loved 
best; they have put their feet upon his proud neck and crushed 
his heart and his hopes. But vulgar rebellion shall not con¬ 
quer him. That last fight with all the hosts of hell still remains; 
and then the world must come to an end. 

And so it does. Mr. Tennyson has not produced anything 
more powerful than the dark picture of that last battle—all 
drawn in sombre lines of black and grey, on a background of 
mist and cloud, which he has prefixed to well-known poem 
of the Morte d’Arthur, making of it, tfhder the title of the 
Passing of Artliur, the final chapter in the dx'ama. It is 
Arthur’s last struggle against all the wild shapes of anarchy 
and lawlessness which he had hoped to subdue fcr ever. They 
conic surging up against him on every wind, from every side, 
as soon as the screening walls of his dishonoured house are 
thrown down, and its damning secret blazed abroad. Still, hope¬ 
less, sick to death, with all desire for life, and thought of 
renewal perished within him, Arthur must yet vindicate his 
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o’.vn work and name even in its ending. It is * far other ’ than 
any former fight. Victory is death, but downfal is impossible* 

‘ Ill doom is mine 

To war against my people and my knights. 

The king who fights his people fights himself; 

And they my knights who loved me once, the stroke 
That strikes them dead is as my death to me.’ 

He says sadly^ as he marches to his last battle. 

‘ On tlv3 waste sand by tlie waste sea they closed, 

Nor ever yet had Arthur fought a fight 
Like that last, dim, weird battle of the west. 

A death-like mist dept over sand and sea: 

Whereof the chill, to him who breathed it, drew 
Down witli his blood, till all his heart was cold 
With formless fear ; and ev’n on Arthur fell 
Confusion, since he saw* not whom he fought, 

For friend and foe were shadows in the mist, 

And friend slew lHend«not knowing whom he slew; 

And some Lad visions out of golden youth, 

And some beheld the faces of old ghosts 
Look in upon the battle; and in the mist 
Was many a noble deed, many a base, 

And chance, and craft, and strength, in single fights, 

' And ever and anon with host to host ^ : 

Shocks, and the splintering spear^ the hard mail hewn. 
Shield-breakings, and the clash of brands, the crash 
Ofbattleaxes on shatter’d helms, andehrieks 
After the Christ, of those who falling down 
Looked up for heaven, and only saw the mist; 

And shouts of heathen and the traitor knights, 

Oaths, insult, filth, and monstrous blasphemies, 

Sweat, writhings, anguish, labouring of thp lungs 
In that close mist, and cryings for the light, 

Moans of the dying, and voices of the dead. 

Last, as by some one deathbed after wail 
Of suffering, silence follows, or thro* death 
Or deathlike swoon, thus over all that shore, 

Save for some whisper of the seething seas, 

A dead hush fell; but when the dolorous day 
Grew drearier toward twilight falling, came 
A bitter wind, clean from the north, and blew 
The migt aside, and with that wind tlic tide 
Rose, and the pale King glanced across the field 
Of battle; but no man was moving there; 

Nor any ^ry of Christian heard thereon. 

Nor yet of heathen; only the wan wave 
Brake in among dead faces, to and fro 
Swaying the hdpless hands, and up and down 
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Tumbling the hollpw helmets of the fallen, 

And shiver’d brands that once had fought with Rome, 

And rolling far along the gloomy sliores 
The voice of days of old and days to be.* 

It is the end of all things which is thus set before us—the 
conclusion, not of a single existence, but of a world; a grand 
melancholy winding-up of human effort, and passive triumph 
of the older elements, the negations that arc ever ready to 
(dose over the termination of life. Arthur’s attempt to bring 
light out of darkness, and harmony out of chaos, his reign of 
truth among the embodied falsehoods, his fond imagination of 
spotless love and loyalty, have all been vanquished by the old 
perennial forms of error. But he himself is not vanquished. 
When he gives up his sword by the hands of Bedivene to the 
unseen powers who trusted him with that matchless weapon, he 
gives it up spotless, stained by Ao cruelty—a blade which has 
never stricken treacherous blow, or failed when Avrong was to be 
redressed. His work is destroyed^ but Arthur is not destroyed— 
for none but himself could ruin the stainless knight an<l per¬ 
fect man. Wounded to death both in body and in heart, he 
is placed in that black barge, ‘ dark ak a funeral scarf from stem 
^ to stern,’ and glides aAvay over the level lake under ^ the long 
‘ glories of the winter, moon.’ Whither? To be king among 
the dead, as his last follower marvels in Avoe and wonder, or to 
come again ? 

In all that has been said avc have made no attempt to select 
cither from the new volume or from the ^ Idylls of the King ’ 
any of those finer passages which catch the general fancy, 
and become the current coin of criticism. Mr. Tennyson has 
been too much treated in this fragmentary manner, and our aim 
has been rather to set before the reader the great drama which 
he has told in his own individual fashion, but which is not less 
a tragedy than Hamlet or Lear, with one great leading 
interest and plan of action. The superficial aspect of a group 
of independent narratives which it has pleased the poet to give 
to his most important work, especially demands this leisurely 
and respectful study to grasp the general plan of the-poem.. 
The more it is studied the more manifest «it will be that every 
part of it has been composed with careful reference to the 
leading conception, and that those individuaf portions which 
throw but broken lights when taken by themselves, become full 
of force and significance when considered i^ their relation to^ 
the rest. Nothing more grand or perfect exists in modern 
poetry than the plan of this tragedy. Mr. Tennyson found a 
certain shadow of Arthur made ready to his hand, and ho 
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found almost complete the stories of Enid and Blaine and 
Vivien, and the master-tale of Lancelot and Guinevere. But 
into these antique bodies ho has breathed a soul of meaning 
which they did not possess by right of nature. He has given 
to Arthur’s enterprise a grandeur and conscious elevation of 
purpose, such as the old chroniclers knew not of; and he has 
woven into such solemnity of fate as no mediaeval writer would 
have conceived, the too common tale of the unfaithful wife. 
We cannot remember any parallel in modern poetry to the 
wonderful moipl meaning of the drama. The utter confusion 
which one secret sin introduces into a court and kingdom, and 
the eifect of its unseen unsuspected influence upon places and 
persons not immediately connected with it; its subtle workings 
upon the common mind, its still more subtle invisible draining 
of all strength and efficacy out of the most heroic exertions; its 
own damning force and vigour, flourishing where everything 
else fades, have never been more forcibly, more pitilessly re¬ 
presented ; and yet we do not^hate even the immediate culprits. 
Lancelot is no less a hero, and a noble one, because his ill-doing 
has so awful a power and punishment; and even Guinevere 
rises to a certain graudeuivwhen the finger of fate touches her. 
In the wild chaos of her false position, in her ])etulance and 
passion, her' gusts of sudden jealousy and causeless suspicion, 
we cannot altogether withdraw our regard from the guilty 
Queen. Yet what havoc, what destrucHon her sin works ! not 
Helen, fatal as was her beauty, proved more baleful. Helen 
destroyed only Troy, but Guinevere is the destroyer of a 
Christian enterprise, burying in dismay and downfal one of the 
grandest attempts ever made for the reconstruction of a spiritual 
kingdom. Her character is, perhaps, tlie most slightly drawn 
in whole poem ; yet how she rises before us in her splendid 
beauty—wilful, impetuous, self-indulgent—yet full of courtesy 
and grace, and when she pleases of self-control also; not with¬ 
out a sense in her of the greatness of the work which she is 
marring; not without a bitter consciousness of her secret humi¬ 
liation and the place she has lost; but yet too proud, too 
passionate, too resolute to yield even to her own compunctions. 
And opposite to hei; in llus guilty grandeur stands the lily 
maid, all simple and guileless, most sweet ideal of absolute and 
visionary youth.* Blaine, who will have all or nothing, whom 
no compromise will satisfy; whose heart flies to the highest 
point her virgin eyes have ever lighted on, and rests Mere, 
<;ome death or life, with a simplicity of devotion which is 
beyond all force of reason, is me very embodiment of the 
pure, brave, innocent maiden, without a thought of evil. 
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Shamefaced and shy in her sweetness of youth, she yet gives 
her heai’t, and avows it mth a tragic simple frankness which no 
woman yet has ever blamed her. with. She is as perfect, as 
true, as tenderly visionary and real as Miranda or Desde- 
mona. What she wants in grandeur she makes up in sweet¬ 
ness. These two women, the guilty Queen and the spotless 
maiden, stand out upon the full and rich background with a 
reality which, more than any sweet combinations of words, 
more than any perfection of musical utteranoe, prove their 
creator a true poet. , 

Still more fully is this the case in respect to Lancelot. 
Arthur is more vague, for reasons which have been already 
specified; and are willing to allow that in Arthur is the 
weilk point of the poem. Ilis is not a character which can 
be brought before us by a few bold touches like that of Guine¬ 
vere ; he is too much described, 4ioo much commended through 
the wdiole course of the drama ; and there is a certain lack of 
sympathy in his goodness which repels us. We cannot believe 
it possible tliat any mind of the noblest type could have 
gone on so long unmoved by any sense of the secret pollu¬ 
tion by his side- He must have felt it however he shut his 
heart against suspicion; yet he does not appear to have felt 
it; a fact which makes us a little impatient of him till despair 
approaches him with her chill touch, and the man grows great 
in her ghastly illumina^on. But only a great poet could^ave 
drawn so noble a conception as that of Lancelot from the 
homely indications of the romancers, tlie simple frank tales in 
which he has his first beginning. No mediaeval minstrel ever 
dreamt of a soul so complex, yet so simple, of the nobleness so 
mixed with the guilt, and yet so noble through it. Such an 
idea is far beyond the grasp of the French romance writers, or 
any .of their imitators. It is entirely original, as much so as if 
the name had never before appeared in literature. And, we re¬ 
peat, could evety melodious line Mr. Tennyson has ever written 
be destroyed, and just enough left to show in the barest way 
the group of Lancelot, Guinevere, and Llainc, we should be 
ready on this foundation to hand down*his fame to posterity, 
doubting noticing. The creator of three ^uch human creatures 
^ould not be less than a master of his art. 
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Art. IX.—1. Report and Proceedings of Select Committee on 

Parliamentary and Municipal Elections. 1870. 

2. How the Ballot really Works. Speech of the Right Hon. 

H. C. E. Childers, M.F. 2nd edition. London: 1869. 

is it that we in England mean by the Ballot as 
’ applied to our public elections ? Let the question be put 
to whomsoever of its advocates we may choose, the answer will 
indubitably be*that by the Ballot is meant a system of con¬ 
ducting elections which shall secure the individual voter from 
interference by intimidation or corruption, and the country 
from disturbance, and at the same time leave the result of the 
elections as free from suspicion of fraud as if the entire ])ro- 
cess had taken place in public. Sharing the general desire 
to obtain all possible perfectioil in the conduct of our elections, 
but distrusting mechanical panaceas for moral or intellectual 
defects, we offer for serious consideration at this crisis the views 
stated in this article. It is of course possible that, notwith¬ 
standing the facts which we propose to adduce, the balance of 
evidence, theoretical or practical, may be adjudged to incline 
to the side of secret voting; but* that is no reason why we 
should abstain from setting forth the reasons which at present 
lead ^us to the conclusion that the Bajlot, such as the British 
people imagine and desire it, has no existence whatever; in short, 
is no other than a figment of the imagination, and that whatever 
advantages are found in connexion with secret voting are readily 
attainable by slight modifications of our present system; while, 
whatever disadvantages discredit our present system, exist else¬ 
where in an aggravated form under secret voting. 

If the Ballot be not a myth, it must have or have had exist¬ 
ence somewhere, and be accessible to investigation. We pro¬ 
pose to take in turn the various countries which are quoted as 
favourable examples of its presence and practice*, and show that 
in none of them exists or is known any such institution or 
method of conducting elections as that which is being com¬ 
mended to British use under the name of the Ballot. We 
propose to support this conclusion by information gathered 
from the evidence taken by the Select Parliamentary Com¬ 
mittee, and from statements public and private of competent 
witnesses. The United States of America being the country 
most nearly allied to us in blood, language, and institutions, 
and the most prominent of all the examples set before us, 
claim the first place in the inquiry. 

The cities of New York and Brooklyn in the east, and 
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Chicago in the wester^ state of Illinois, avIII serve as fair 
samples of American usage. There is an important difference 
in the practice of these places:—• 

‘ Since 18fi5 it lias been the rule in Illinois ibr the voting tickets to 
1)C provided by the authorities, and to have on them a number corre¬ 
sponding with tho voter's number on tlie poll list. These tickets are 
preserved Ibr a year after tin; election is over, and are open to the 
inspeciion of amihodif who chooser to nee them. The object of this 
precaution * (writes the editor of a highly respectable Chicago news¬ 
paper in a recent letter) ‘ is to preveut and detect frauds, such as 
double voting, and it haa proved verp itsejnl in this regard. It would 
he easif to tihuse the privilege for purposes of intimidation. Practically 
there is no niter examination except in cases of alleged fraud. The 
Ballot was introduced more Ibr the sake of convenience iu taking the 
votes than for any other purpose. In tlie rural districts* neither cor¬ 
ruption nor intimidation Lave any perceptible influence. In large 
towns corruption has considerable* influence; intimidation scarcely 
any. Where coercion is sought to be enforced the Ballot only partially 
protects tho voter. It is Avithin knowledge that a great deal of 
money is expended for purposes of corruption.’ 

Docs a system of voting which allows ^ anyone who chooses * 
to ascertain a man's vote at any time for a year after an elec¬ 
tion come into the same Category with the Ballot as it exists 
in an Englishman's mind ? And is it credible that Americans 
would indulge the prjictice of ^ expending a gieat deal of 
* money for purposes of corruption,' and yet abstain from ap¬ 
plying harsh measures to secure the desired results when they 
had such facilities of knowledge afforded them ? Corruption 
under such circumstances could not possibly fail to be accom¬ 
panied by intimidation in some shape. 

In >[ew York and Brooklyn there seems to be no such pro¬ 
vision for checking or scrutinising an election after once the 
poll has been oflScially declared. A gentleman who has lived 
there the last sixteen ycai'S, says, in a letter written in January 
last, that 

‘ Citizens have the privilege of seeing the ballot-boxes opened and 
tlie votes counted; but as this is the turning-point of the election^ it is 
not always prudent Ibr tliose of a different party from the canvassers 
(or official controllers) to remain, and verg fr^iuenthj the ruling party 
carries the count in a way more high-handed than honourable. At 
the very last election in Brooklyn for tho office of sheriff', at some of 
the polling places where a certain candidate Avas known to be in a 
minority, the canvassers set the laws at defiance and refused to count 
the vote, and this in defiance of the police placed .there to see the law 
enforced. The police force took posses.siou of the ballot-boxes and 
ultimately the law Avas enforced. So despei-ately did the party leaders 
fight to put their candidate in .the position they desired that many 
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days passed before the public could be Assured of the result of the 
election, and a number of inspectors and cauvassera now stand im¬ 
peached by tlie grand jury for taanpering with the vote. The coimting 
of the vote it is well known often changes tlio result of an election. 
The vote is secret, but from the different appearances of the tickets 
(each party printing its own) a shrewd inspector soon learns to dis¬ 
tinguish. “ Hopgha ” are employed by one party to crowd out and 
intimidate the other, and majiy respectable citizens have thus been 
driven ffom the polls, and others kept back till the poll was closed. 
The Ballot often fails to protect those whose opinions are known or 
suspected. Of late years, one party completely controlling the city 
electors by the popular vote, or by more potent aids in counting and in 
double voting, this jostling is little known, but the fact remains that 
not a few good citizens refuse to mingle with the crowd at the polls, 
and so do not vote at all. Public meetings are almost without excep¬ 
tion got up and managed by politicians,” and anyone trying to speak 
against the predominant party will scarcely bo tolerated. In tljc cities 
it would often be dangerous to make the attempt. Spontaneous meetings 
of the people to select their own representatives are almost unknown. 
There is absolutely no choice of ropreaentatives strictly speaking by the 
pcoide. Nominations are cither bought or obUined by personal or party 
influence. I tliitik tlie Ballot has very little inflxience. The whippors-in 
have apparently full control, Ballot or no Ballot. Intelligent public 
opinion seems to have little influence on the majority of voters. They 
are generally eitlier too ignorant or too degiaded. 1 speak here strictly 
of our cities. Country voter.s are in a mucli more healthy condition. 
I have in my employ an Irishman, an entirely trustworthy fellow in 
business or money, who does not scruple to tell n»e that ho voted throe 
times at an election which took place a few weeks after his first arrival, 
and this is not very uncommon. There is a class of men called 
“ liepeaters,” who register a large number of votes, chiefly by the 
connivance of inspectors.’ 

Mr. Hankel, a gentleman from South Carolina, now settled 
in Liverj)Ool, was the only American witness examined by the 
Committee. After describing the Ballot as it is practised iit his 
native State, which he declared to be one of the best conducted 
in the Unions and the extraordinary precautions employed to pre¬ 
vent tampering with the ballot-boxes, he went on as follow^s:— 

‘ 10003. Under that syr-tem did any intimidation take place ?—Quite 
as much as takes place in England. 10004. What kind of intimida¬ 
tion?—Individual intimidation by workmen and mob intimidation 
both. 10005. Was there anything in the nature of mob violence at 
elections?—Occasii^nally. I have known it on one occasion only in 
Charleston, but I have known it very frequently in other places. 
10006. Would the mob attack the leaders of political parties, or would 
they attack individuh,! voters ?—Only individual voters. The way in 
which the mob is brought in is by crowding the polls, mobbing the 
polls, as they call it, or preventing voters from approaching the poll. 
10007. Was it known how each voter was likely to vote?—^Very 
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thoroiiglily', I think. 1000% Did personation take placo to any extent ? 
—Any quantity, to an unlimited extent. 10009. Was the system of 
what is called in this country bottling voters known there ?—Very 
frequently, if it was an excited election at all. 10010. Was there any 
corruption? — Unbounded, I should say. 10011. Of what kind?— 
Treating, and bribery in money payments, or in any form in which you 
may conceive bribery to be carried on. 10012. Were the candidates 
willing to spend money in bribery, not knowing how voters might 
vote?—The candidates did not spend so very much money, the money 
was contributed usually there, and, at most elections throughout the 
country, by the party. 10013. Still a person taking money for his vote 
might go and vote against his candidate, and fold his voting paper up, 
and keep it secret how he voted ?-—I do not see how it is possible, if 
proper care was taken of them, 10014. According to the law, every 
voter might keep his vote secret, if he liked ?—Undoubtedly he might, 
10015. Supposing that a voter wislied to keep his vote secret, how 
could those who bribe him know whether ho voted in accordance with 
his promise or not ?—They would not bribe him unless they were 
certain lipw he was going to vote. lOOlG. In point of fact, there was 
very little secrecy about the voting?—Very little, unless by such 
persons as derg 3 rinon. T will cite my own liithcr, 'who is a clergyman. 
The candidate might be from his own congregation, and therefore being 
in such a position, a clergyman would be unwilling tliat it should be 
known that he had any i)articukir preference ; but 1 think that secrecy 
was observ(‘d generally by those in the better and higher walks of life. 
10017. Was there any CiOse of elections being questioned on the ground 
of bribery?—I cjinuot recall one. 10018. Or on the ground of any 
kind of undue influence?—I am not able to recall one. I inquii’cd 
yesterday of a much edder gentleman than myself, and he cantiot recall 
an instance in which there was a petition. 10019. Do you know as a 
fact that persons often voted over and over again at the same election ? 
—I think there is not the slightest doubt of it. The term early and 
often ” is quite a common term at all elections, north, south, east, and 
west. 10024. Wliicli, in your opinion, comparing the elections that 
you have witnessed in this country and in the United States, is the pre¬ 
ferable mode of conducting an election ?—I think that to an impartial 
mind-or to any person who has had experience of the American system, 
there is no comparison that the English system is very far superior to 
it, both as securing purity of election and the facility with which any 
corruption is detected. 10025. Is there greaf difficulty in America in 
detecting corruption ?—Tt is almost impossible. 

The only witness called by the Committee to rebut this evi¬ 
dence of Mr. Hankel, was Sir Charles W. Dilke, whose 
knowledge of America is of the most superficial kind, having 
been posted up as a flying visitor. Sir Charles, however, fully 
admitted the fact that neither in America nor in France does 
the process of voting compel such secrecy on the part of the 
voter as to leave no room for the operation of bribery or intimi¬ 
dation. 
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More fully to support our positioi} that secrecy is the last 
Ihing contemplated or desired by Americans^ and that the 
Ballot with them merely means a convenient and expeditious 
mode of voting, we quote the following testimony from letters 
recently received from the United States in answer to a special 
inquiry instituted by a committee of gentlemen in this country, 
to which committee the letters already quoted were addressed. 
These letters are from Mr. Horace Greely, the well-known 
editor of the ‘New York Tribune:’ the Honourable T. O. 
Howe, senator from Wisconsin; and the Honourable Darwin 
E. Ware, a jnominent lawyer of Boston who writes on behalf 
of the Standing Committee of Jurisprudence of the American 
Social Science Association; and they are addressed to the 
secretary of that Association, and by liim forwarded to the 
committee in this country. 

Referring to the usage in Wisconsin, Mr. Howe writes : — 

‘ No record is made of tlie vote except to check the name of the 
voter on the list of registered votei*s. Theoretically the cliaracter of 
the vote is absolutely secret, but practically thoi'o is as little doubt of 
the politics of the constituent as of the candidate. Electors who spend 
a large part of their time th^’ough the yetir in political discussion are 
not likely to affect mucli concealment about the vote they give on 
<*loction day. To this remark one exception must be made. Some¬ 
times a voter comes to the poll whose party afliliations are complicated. 
l*crhaps he Las promised both sides; or he piay have received money 
from both sides. Under such circumstances ho will endeavour to con¬ 
ceal his vote, and ho may easily do so, ... 1 do not hesitate to say 
that In my judgment •voting is as much controlled by conscience at the 
polls as it is in Congress. But I am bound to confess that disintcr- 
-CBted conviction dees not alone bear rule in either place.’ 

Mr. Horace Greely says:— 

‘ Some voters are desirous of concealing their choice of candidates, 
but these are very few, not five per cent, of the whole. Nearly all 
walk up to the vote-distributors of their party, take the ballots from 
their hands in sight of all and present them to the inspectors of elec¬ 
tions. The few who wish to conceal their preference, I presume, 
generally succeed in doing so by bringing tljeir ballots to the polls. 
The Ballot is some service to corruption. ... I think few votes are 
aifected by intimidation; though there is complaint of this among the 
Southern blacks lately (toiancipated. If the Ballot fail to protect the 
voter from intimidation, it is because the label and endorsement on 
the back generally'indicate to a close observer the names printed within. 
Our voting is generally oi)en, though it might be secret if anyone 
desired. 1 think tliere would be more intimidation if we voted viva 
voccy but probably l6i?s corruption.’ 

Mr. Ware writes that— 

* The real ground upon which the Ballot in its present form of a 
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printed ticket is bo universally adopted in the States is its conveniencei 
we might almost say its necessity, as a mechanical expedient for accom- 
plifibing the work it has to do, owing to the great number of elections, 
electors, and candidates. It will often happen that the names of 
twenty or thirty persons are placed upon one ticket . . . These tickets 
are all prepared by the political parties. . . . On the election day the 
polls are surrounded by i)arty committees of vote-distributors who give 
to each voter the party ballot, which he modifies or casts as he receives 
it. . . . Security against personating voters is obtained by the pub¬ 
licity of the act of voting, and by calling aloud in the hearing of the 
bystanders the name of the person Avho is casting his vote. ... To 
receive on any election day the votes vivd voce which are now received 
easily by ballot, would require an indefinite increase of voting places and 
officers to preside at the polls, greatly multiply the opportunities for 
fraud, and diminish that publicity of the polls which is the greatest safe- 
g%iard of their purity. It is a common misapprehension abroad to 
suppose that voting by ballot is necessarily secret voting. In this 
country voting by l^llot is pi'aStically and almost universally 
understood to be open voting as distinguiAed from secret voting. In 
Massachusetts some fifteen or twentjt years ago laws were passed to 
secure a secret ballot. It was provided that all ballots cast ^ould be 
enclosed in sealed envelopes of uniform description to be supplied by 
the State. But this mode of voting was soon abandoned, and it is 
now optional with each voter, bpt is rarely used. • . . As an almost 
universal rule every man’s political opinion is known or earily ascer¬ 
tainable. It is very rare that anyone tries to conceal his opinions or 
bis votes. All the usages of political agitation before an election tend 
to make every voter’s opinion public. The people are organised in 
clubs, they march in precessions, they assemble at public meetings to 
bear their party speakers, they read political documents, and engage in 
'^discussions with each other. « . . The efifect which the Ballot, regarded 
simply as a process of voting, has in developing the characteristics of 
the American people, we believe to be absolutely nothing. It is utterly 
inappreciable. It is our unhesitating judgment that all the testimony 
to be obtained in this country on this point would represent that the 
mode of voting is a perfectly neutral element among the infiuences 
which have made the American people what they are.’ 

This last opinion is expressed in reply to the inquiry 
whether the practice of secret voting is found to produce moral 
deterioration among the electors. Mr. Ware, it will be ob¬ 
served, denies that the Ballot means secret voting, and asserts 
that the American people have become what they are under a 
system of publicity. He says also that ‘ con«ption is more 
< practised in the competitions of numbers of the same party 
‘ for office, than the contests of opposing parties, and the 
‘ promise of office rather than payment of m5ney is the usual 
‘ Qonsideration of such coiTupt bargaining. It is in conse- 
' quence of this state of tilings that the establishment of such 
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‘ permanence in the inferior class of public office as would 
/ make incumbents removable only^for cause^ would do more 
^ than any other measure for the purification of American 

* politics; *—a remark which seems to betray a misgiving on 
the part of the .writer that the only way to abolish electoral coiv 
ruption in America would be by abolishing elections altogether. 
Bribery of individual voters by gifts of money ^ is very rarely 
‘ practised. Where suffiage is almost universal, the expense 
‘ would be veiy great, and the bribes so numerous that dctec- 
^ tion, and e^mosure fatal to the validity of the election, would 
‘ be inevitable. Corruption generally deals with the inferior 
^ class of party managers.’ We agree with our American cor¬ 
respondents that ^ coiTuption is equally possible whether the 

* vote bo open or secret; ’ but the assertion that ‘ intimida- 
‘ tioTX is impossible with a vote that can be made secret^ fails to 
carry conviction with it when it is remembered that, as stated 
above, * the polls arc surrounded by party committees of vote- 

* distributors who give to each voter the party ballot,’ and can 
watch his use of it. But* how utterly inadequate is the 
American plan to fulfil English requirements appears yet 
more clearly in an accoupt recently published in this country 
by an American writer. Mr. Mouse’s Essay,* however, though 
not without value as a d^cription of the tone and feeling of 
his countrymen in respect to the Ballot, contains too many 
inconsistencies to constitute a safe basis of reasoning. After 
alleging, for instance, as a * fact which is operative at all elec- 
‘ lions without exception, that no man who purchases half-a- 
^ dozen votes can ever be sure how the majority of them will 
‘ be cast; ’ and that ‘ it is an utter impossibility for a person 
' who buys votes to assure himself of their delivery according 
' to contract,’ so that a purchaser is ‘ obliged to depend upon 
^ the honour of a man whom he has himself proved to be dis- 
^ honourable; ’ he adds, ^ the preservation of the original Votes, 

‘ now often required by law^ Amishes the means of a recount 

* and of the consequent detection of a blunder or a fraud; ’ a 
combination of assertions which is simply impossible, seeing 
that this preservatioK of the votes is accompanied by a pro¬ 
vision whereby ever^ vote is readily traceable to its giver, and 
open to general inspection for the whole year following an 
election. And^were the contradiction not sufficiently apparent, 
we have the positive assertion of the Chicago editor that ^ a 
^ great deal of money is expended for purposes of corruption,’ 
and that ‘ where icocrcion is sought to be enforced, the Ballot 
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* only partially protects ijie voter.’ If it really be a habit of 
Americans to spend ‘ a great deal of money ’ without any pos¬ 
sibility of ascertaining that they get their money’s worth, or 
that, having easy means of ascertaining whether or not they 
have received value for their outlay, they yet fail to make the 
inquiry, it is incumbent upon us to lose no time in revising our 
accustomed estimate of the American character. Mr. Morse 
is equally unsatisfactory upon the subject of personation when 
he says, * the receiving officer usually knows by sight the bulk 

* of the voters; but when he does not, it is his duty to call aloud 
the name of the person offering to vote. An effort at false 

^ personation is thus made so sure of detection (!) that it is never 
^ known to occur, except by a species of fraudulent collusion 
^ which could be practised as easily in any otlier known way of 
‘ voting.’ These may be the experiences of a small country 
town in the Arcadian districts of the West, but they are pal¬ 
pably not those of any large proportion of the community. We 
can follow Mr. Morse, howevea, when he shows that the 
secrecy coveted by the British elector finds no place under the 
American system, a sketch of which he says— 

‘ Would be very imperfect an^ deceptive which should leave it to 
be sui)po8ed that secrecy docs in fact cloak any appreciable number of 
votes cast at any election. iSecrecy is simply a possibility, ... It is 
30 rarely invoked that thosq who are wont to do so become marked 
men in the community to almost aa great a degree as if they were 
known to be addicted to drunkenness or any other moral failing. A 
man’s politics and party faith arc no secret among his neighbours, 
Ilis vote is a matter of certain inference. . . . Obstinate secrecy draws 
after it contempt,’ The voter * refuses to avail liimsolf of a means of 
evasion which he has been bred up to regard as ignoble.’ 

From all which we gather (1) that in America elections, 
electors, and candidates are so numerous that no other ma¬ 
chinery would suffice; (2) that if the Ballot involved secret 
voting, tlie Americans would despise it; and (3) that even in 
America publicity is regarded as the only safeguard of purity. 

Are we not justified in saying that the Pallet, as it exists in 
the British mind, has no existence in the United States? Who 
can discern the desired freedom of election or genuineness of 
result in the state of things thus described ? 

The Committee, at least, seems to have beefi fairly driven 
to this conclusion; for after examining two witnesses respect¬ 
ing the usage of the United States, the very name of America 
disappears from the proceedings. It is not a little significant 
of the revulsion which has taken place in the minds of the 
Committee during the investigation, that neither in- its draft 
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report, its final report, or in the Resolutions proposed by in¬ 
dividual members, is any reference whatever n^e to that 
country—the country which has so long, so loudly, and so 
persistently been adduced as offering the one saving example 
fi>r British imitation —excepting only the following brief and 
pregnant sentence in tbe resolutions proposed by Sir F. W. 
Heygate :—* That the Ballot as practised in America and 
^ France is not secret voting, nor pretended to be so. That in 
‘ America it does not ensure freedom and purity of election, 

* nor obviat^ the evils of bribery, treating, and especially in- 

* timidation.’ 

Colonel Torrens, Mr. Dutton, and Mr. Childers speak with 
great confidence and approval of the Ballot as it is practised 
in South Australia, where they themselves became practically 
acquainted with it. But if Colonel Torrens* evidence be closely 
examined, it appears to us« to answer none of the real difi£- 
culties of the case. For instance, he asserts that one effect of 
the Ballot is that elections ^are conducted in South Australia 
with great order and regularity, but he adds, ‘ the candidates 
‘ are not allowed to address the constituents for a space of twa 
‘ days before the elections^ and canvassing is illegal ;** he asserts 
that it is impossible to discoven who put in a card, and that 
there are no means of checking it afterwards, but he adds, 
^ since the ballot has been in operation for some time, it is gene- 
^ rally known how most persons vote ; * lastly,* when asked what 
measures are taken to secure the ballot-boxes from tricks and 
suspicion, he replies, with an ingenuous ndiveti worthy of a 
new continent, tnat 'the candidates have perfect reliance upon 
‘ the good faith of the sworn officers of the Government.^ That 
perfect reliance would hardly exist in Tipperary ; and, when¬ 
ever the result of an election was contrary to the hopes and 
expectations of the populace, the conduct of the officers con¬ 
ducting the ballot and counting the votes would be impugned 
and suspected. It further appears that in South Australia the 
result of the election is often known before , the returns are 
complete, as the ballot-boxes ai*e brought in successively from 
distant stations, and no secret is made of the numbers polled 
at any station, however small they may be. Great stress has 
been laid upon the example of South Australia, because it is 
the only exapiple of a true Ballot, all the other Australian 


* The whole number of voters in South Australia in 1863 was 
26,000, divided ^nto eighteen electoral districts. It is obvious that 
the analogy is very imperfect between these scattered constituencies, 
averaging less than 1,500 votes, and the large concentrated electoral 
bodies of England, 
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colonies having considered it advisable to number the tickets 
in correspondence with the register^ and to preserve them for 
after-examination; but the introduction, and even the success, 
of the system in a single colonv, under circumstances differing 
so widely from those of the nited Kingdom, really proves 
nothing at all; and even in South Australia the evidence shows 
that some inconveniences have arisen from it. Thus Mr. Dut¬ 
ton’s narrative of the election which had been declared void was 
in perfect .harmony with the other characteristics given of this 
happy land—the veritable Australia Felix—and'constituted a 
picture of primitive manners truly charming to contem'plate, 
whether we consider the simplicity of judge and jury, or 
that of the parties to the- cause. Here are the facts. Two 
tipsy voters say that their travelling expenses have been paid 
by the candidate who has been returned; some persons swear 
that they heard the men say this; and forthwith the candidate 
is unseated, fined 150/., and declared incapable of sitting in 
that parliament. Thus an uncorrdborated assertion is sufficient 
to reverse an election, and a couple of tipsy men return the 
candidate who had been previously defeated. 

Even Colonel Torrens, wil;^ all- his enthusiasm, allowed that 
he valued'the Ballot in Australia chiefiy as a convenient and 
economical mode of carrying on elections, and admitted that 
previously to adopting it mo attempt had been made to preserve 
order by keeping the state of the poll secret during the voting. 
Mr^ Childers, in his ‘speech already referred to, mentions one 
election at which there was a complaint of intimidation arising 
from the animosity between some Roman Catholics and Pres¬ 
byterians, which, he said, * no system of voting could have 
* concealed or suppressed.’ An article in the ‘ Australasian ’ of 
November 13, 1869, enters more fully into the question of 
Australian experienc,e in respect of secret voting, and states 
that it has been found an effective remedy for riots at the poll 
in Melbourne. The writer evidently confuses the keeping the 
.ttiite of the poll secret with secret voting. He goes on to 
say:— • 

‘ We arc less sanpruine as to the influence of the Ballot upon bribery 
and intimidation. This country has not had much experience on this 
8^^bject, because the competition for seats in our Parliament is much 
less keen, and the prize is much less coveted than is the case in Eng¬ 
land. It is pretty well understood, however, that in one form or another, 
comparatively large sums have been spent in our elections; and there 
was a case at the late Collingwood election which, in England, would 
have voided the return, and which shows that intimidation can well 
co-exist with the Ballot. But if the Ballot does not remove these 
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evilsj it at least does not aggi'avate them. i Its tendency is probably in 
the other direction. It is enough that it does its own work, and that 
it gives a peaceful and orderly means of taking the poll. The causes 
of both bribery and intimidation lie much deeper, and cannot be re¬ 
moved by any change in the mere mechanics of voting. This con¬ 
sideration, then, points at once to the4te*ue' functions of the Ballot. It 
is simply a convenient police arrangement, and its whole virtue rests 
in, and is limited to, the orderly tiding of the poll. This view was 
pressed upon the Committee by Mr. Ward Hunt, the late ("hancollor 
of the Exchequer, who proposed that the votes should be taken by 
ballot, but that the ballot the poll-books ^ould be open to public 
inspection. We regret that most of the writers in the English press 
have failed to observe the importance of this distinction, and either 
oppose Mr. Hunt’s proposition as inconsistent with the true principle 
of the Ballot, or pass it by as an unimportant detail. To us, however, 
it appears that this condition of publicity is essential to the i)ropcr 
working of the Ballot, and is tlie one great defect of our own system. 
The Ballot is something entirely different from secret voting. It is, as 
we have said, a contrivance for recording votes in a manner which ex¬ 
perience has shown to be convenient. It would answer all its useful 
purposes if every votej* were to sign his name at the foot of his voting 
paper. But secrecy, although it can, of course, be readily secured by 
the Ballot, is something additional to it, and distinct from it. Either 
of the two may exist without the other, and either of the two may be 
good while the other is mischievous. The objection to tlie secrecy of 
the Ballot is that it violates that great guarantee of good government— 
—the publicity of all political proceedings. 'An elector is charged with 
functions of the highest importsuice to his fellow-subjects, and he under 
the secret Ballot exercises these ftxnctions without the slightest respon¬ 
sibility. We do not now speak of the demoralising tendency that 
such secrecy has, and the temptation that it ofiers to deception. We 
merely rely on the broad ground that what concerns the public should, 
aa a rule, be transacted in public, or, at all events, under the restraints 
of possible publicity.’ 

It must be asked again, is a system which 'frequently allows 
' the state of the poll to be known before the election is over,’ 
which has not even the merit of prev-enting disturbance at the 
poll, and which is not incompatible either with bribery or with 
intimidation, that which people mean here when they speak of 
the Ballot ? 

Coming nearer home, the practice of France next claims our 
attention. Here are a few of the latest instances, culled from 
the elections of the summer of 1869. 

In the city of Paris M. Thiers and his friends showed the 
amount of confidence they had in the system by insisting on 
sealing up the bokes after the voting was concluded, and, if 
we remember rightly, they thought it necessary to mount 
guard over them all night, having anything but ' perfect 
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* reliance on the good Valtli of the sworn officers of the 
^ Government.’ 

The French correspondent of the ‘Times’ tells (July 28, 
1869) of a case in which the ballot-boxes were intrusted to 
the custody of a schoolm'aster, who felt so much the disgrace 
to his commune of anyone in it voting against the Imperial 
candidate, that he opened the ballot-boxes and substituted a 
number of tickets for the actual votes, so as to make it appear 
that the vote was unanimous. The trick was only discovered 
through his boasting of the action as a virtuous one. Being 
tried for the offence, he was acquitted of guilt on the ground 
of imhe.cilitg. He had only acted in the spirit of the insti’uc- 
tions received from an official of the Government, and the 
scandal and inconvenience of a conviction would have been 
too great. In another instance^ a village maire was caught 
disposing of opposition tickets during the operation of counting 
the votes, by thrusting them up his sleeve. The depositions 
of M. de Guiraud in the Freiifih Chambers showed corrup¬ 
tion and wholesale bribery, destruction of secrecy by means 
of transparent tickets, and falsification of the returns by the 
blotting of the tickets by tlje ynaires, in order that they might 
be declared null and void as votes, also by the maires voting 
for absentees, allowing non-electors to vote, throwing tickets 
into the fire because they bore the opposition names, and using 
false keys to open the ballot-boxes for the purpose of substi¬ 
tuting other tickets." One locksmith swore that he had orders 
to fabricate one hundred and ten such keys from a receiver of 
taxes, that is, from a Government official. And these are only 
cases which were found out. 

The well-known Senator M. Michel Chevalier has lately 
written a letter on this subject, in which he says: — 

‘ Vote by ballot has been practised in France since 1814. I'ickets 
were at first written, but since 1852 have been printed. Tliey arc 
handed to the voter by agents of the candidates as ho enters the polling 
room. He folds his ticket and hands it to the ofilcial, who at once 
puts it into the box, no other person standing near. In France there 
is far more intimidation than corruption. For the public fuDctlonaries 
intimidation was erected into a ^stem unde» the Bourbons. Those 
who voted against the Ministry were disgraced and degraded. Under 
Louis Philippe tlie voting was freer. Under Louis Napoleon the 
hlinisters send out circulars to recommend their candidates, but rarely 
use compulsion. It would be unjust to French electors to suppose 
them readily accessible to bribes. There is danger of falsification in 
the interval between the voting and the counting. The boxes are 
sealed, but it is possible to make the precautions useless. It is asserted 
that this was frequently done in the country elections. 1 strongly sus- 
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pect tliat it was so, but the abuse lias a tendency to diminish. In some 
rural districts the maii'ea have voted for the commune. The surveillance 
of public opinion and the liheriy^of the press will put an end to such 
abuses. It is possible also to falsify a return by reading the wrong 
name on a ticket when counting the votes. Prior to 1848 electors 
were set to watch the operation to prevent this. It is not so now. In 
ca.se of error or fraud verification is impossible, except when the 
number of votes exceeds that of the voters on the list,’ 

This letter was written before the recent changes in the 
French Government. The fact that the first act of the new 
Ministry was to prohibit the prefects from interfering with 
elections is a significant comment on the prevailing usage. It 
is evident that there is no guarantee for the genuineness of 
any election which has taken place in France for many a year 
past. It is little reason electors can have to congratulate 
themselves on the security afforded them by secrecy, if that 
very secrecy he used as an instrument for reversing their choice 
and converting victory into defeat. The phrase we have un¬ 
derlined in M. Chevalieris letter shows that it is no Ballot, 
such as it is understood here, that was in his mind when he 
invoked the ^ surveillance of public opinion.* Secrecy is the 
last condition contemplated by surveillance. The voter has no 
more security than the candidate. ‘Sir C. W. Dilke, to whose 
valuable evidence we have already referred, admitted that the 
French system would in this country be utterly insufiScient to 
secure the voter from pressure on the part of any who might 
desire either to corrupt or to intimidate him. 

Germany and Italy alike fail to afibrd any evidence of the 
existence of what we have ventured to name the Englishman’s 
Ballot. But there are not wanting in the former country 
proofs that the people are, in the exercise of their civic func¬ 
tions, actuated by a degree of conscientiousness which is cer¬ 
tainly not the offspring of a habit of secrecy and evasion. The 
whole process of a German election forms a curious contrast with 
that of our own for a people so nearly akin. There is no way 
recognised either by law or custom for a candidate to spend 
money. The polling e^epenses, which are next to nothing, are 
borne by the town. If anyone wishes to address the consti¬ 
tuency, there is always a room in a public-house at his service, 
the publican trusting for liis remuneration to an extra sale of 
refreshments. It certainly is not always that that which is 
^ un-English * is bad. No evidence, however, was taken by the 
Committee respecting Germany. 

According to ilr. Probyn’s evidence respecting Italy, 
patriotism in that country does not take the form of pecuniary 
expenditure on part of the candidate. A tremendous scand^ 
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was excited hj a voter h&ving ten shillings given him to ])ay 
his travelling expenses. The peculiarity of the Italian method 
consists in a voter having to write the name of his candidate in 
presence of the officials, who, howevef*, aro not allowed to 
watch him to see what he writes. The political condition of 
Italy is such as to allow the elections to take place without 
excitemei\t or pressure, and the number of electors is ex¬ 
tremely small. What would be the effect of such a method 
among ourselves, especially in country districts where the 
squire, parson, clerk, or bailiff knows the sign&turc of every 
man in the parish, may easily be inferred from an instance 
which has come under our own observation. It was deter¬ 
mined in a certain English municipality to decide a certain 
public question by a ballot of the town-councillors, each voter 
writing his own ticket. On counting the votes, the numbers 
were mund to vary from the expected result, and the whole of 
the delinquents were detected by means of their handwriting 
on their tickets, the scrutiny beiilg made by the town-clerk at 
the instigation of certain disappointed magistrates. 

A reference to the practice in Greece will conclude our 
analysis of the evidence talj;en in respect to foreign countries. 
The voting is performed by means of leaden bullets which the 
voter has to place in a right or left compartment. But a 
candidate must first obtain a written nomination signed by a 
certain proportion of the constituency, W'hose preferences are 
thus made publicly known. During the voting ‘ the friends of 
^ the candidates most jealously watch the countenance and 
‘ intentions of every voter. The number of bullets found in 

* the boxes must coincide with the number of voters, otherwise 

* the election is declared void; and every voter must vote for 
‘or against every candidate. The only security against a 

* man taking bullets of his own and putting in haif-a-dozeu is 

^ the sharp watch of the candidates’ friends. On one occasion 
‘ an official filled with earth the side of the box which was 
‘ against his candidate.’ Otir deductions from the evidence 
thus given by Mr. Arnold are (1) that fraud, whether by voters 
or by officials, is so easy, that the most rigid and untiring watch 
on part of the candidates’ friends is indispensable in every 
|X)lling-place ; (2) that the Ballot promotes quietness by kee{> 
ing the poll secret during the voting ; and (3) that it is a farce 
to call that a secret system which insists on candidates having 
requisitions signed by electors. « 

It is certainly not too much to require of those who advocate 
voting by ballot among ourselves that they provide a satisfac¬ 
tory description of the process they propose to employ. The 




test ballots taken at Manchester and^ Strafford last year were 
no doubt an honest attempt tq meet this reasonable requisition, 
but they utterly failed to show anything except that when 
no one desires to indulge in corruption, intimidation, rioting,, 
or falsification, it is possible that an election by ballot should 
pass off without any of those accompaniments. As it is, all 
that is known is that the elections went off quietly, and that 
voters were not ostensibly molested or corrupted.- There was 
no inquiry, no scrutiny, and no possibility of a scrutiny had 
one been desirable. In short, the experiments were altogether 
devoid of any scientific value whatever, except for the purpose 
of proving that the votes of a numerous constituency can be 
taken expeditiously and economically by such a method. 
Neither of the three inevitable parties to all elections, the 
ofiScials, the voters^ or the candidates, took the slightest step to 
prevent or to discover anything that might vitiate the result. 

It may without rashness be asserted that no method of 
secrecy lias ever yet been de^ed which will prevent the per¬ 
sonation of electors by false voters. In large constituencies 
M^here it is impossible that .the bulk of the electors should be 
known to the officials, hundreds pf votes may be given by 
men attending early at the polls and claiming to be electors 
who have not yet voted. In the absence of any record of the 
names being not only kept but published, this abuse is pro¬ 
bably unpreventible. 

But even could the omniscience of the bfficials be insured, 
there would still remain the necessity of insuring their in¬ 
tegrity. Freedom to put wbat vote one pleases into the ballot- 
box is but one part of an election. Genuineness of result is 
another and not less important. It must be remembered 
that precisely in proportion as the diflSculty of corrupting 
the voter is increased, funds are set free for tampering with 
the officials. It may be pleasant to cherish the conviction 
that, however corrupt our non-ofiScial classes may be, our offi¬ 
cial classes are free from the taint. We have seen the state 
of things in France axvd America. All that can be positively 
asserted at present of ourselves is that our ofiSchJs have not 
as yet had the temptation, or the opportunity, or have not 
been found out.^ To maintain that we are better than our 
neighbours in the face of the constantly recurring revelations- 
of our social condition requires a hardihood of assertion totally 
inconsistent with the mental attitude necessary for conducting 
an investigation like the present one. If our official class 
really does stand upon a higher level of integrity than the 
corresponding classes under a Ballot-regime in other countries. 
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in the name of all that i# desirable let us keep them so, and be 
content to respect the Ballot at a safe distance. 

The advocates of secret voting are the last persons entitled 
to exclaim against such an estimate of official honesty, inas¬ 
much as the very essence of their case consists in the re¬ 
presentation that the country is so corrupt, that freedom of 
voting is only to be attained by the sacrifice of a freeman’s 
most fundamental right, the right of publicity in the exercise 
of his civic functions; and that, as formerly with the slaves of 
the Southern States of America, escape fronl oppression is 
obtainable only by the ^ imderground railroad ’ of the ballot- 
box. To persons who hold a creed of which the chief articles 
are that the wealthy and influential classes are so debased in 
political principle that escape from their tyranny is to be found 
only in the substitution of secrecy and deception for the sturdy 
honesty which has hitherto been at least the reputed charac¬ 
teristic of Britons; and that our most numerous classes are 
such adepts in falsehood as to be able and willing to vote one 
way and assert successfully that they have voted another;— 
to those who thus estimate their fellow-countrymen, it will be 
straining at the smallest of,gnats alter swallowing the largest 
of camels for them to cavil at the objection that election offi¬ 
cials arc not necessarily inaccessible to the current failing, and 
are not therefore to be trusted with the control of the ballot- 
boxes. If we are so corrupt as to be unfit to vote openly, it is 
going little, if at all, farther to say that we are too corrupt to 
be entitled to expect honest results from functions performed 
in the dark and altogether beyond the reach of any scrutiny to 
revise or verify. 

The proverbial blindness of love has rarely been better illus¬ 
trated than by the unreasoning enthusiasm by which some have 
suffered themselves to be taken possession of on behalf of their 
boasted panacea for electoral un-virtue. One gentleman (we 
spare his name), dissatisfied with all existing processes, has gone 
so far as to devote an immensity of time, ingenuity, and money 
to the construction of a box which he believes to be at once in¬ 
timidation and corruption proof. He can discourse eloquently 
of its perfections, the while pulling out orfe handle to show bow 
he could vote for Mr. A,, and another for Mr. B., or a third for 
‘ Nobody ’ even while appearing to the very clerk who tenda 
the instrument to be genuinely voting; and how one bell rings- 
when the voter enters the room, and another when the vote, 
real or pretended, is recorded, and a third when he takes his 
departure ; so that the oppressor, who is supposed to have ac¬ 
companied the voter to the very door of the polling-room, and 
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to be listening ear a^inst the wall Ibr proof of his victim’s 
compliance, must inevitably be baffled. All the time of this 
exhioition the inventor betrays no hint that he is conscious 
of the bitter sarcasm which he is pronouncing upon his country 
in thus treating its liberties as the offspring of an artifice, trick, 
or dodge, and trusting for their maintenance to his brazen 
complication of bells, and pulleys, and drawers, and handles, and 
wheels, instead of to the sturdy heart and honour and con¬ 
science of bis countrymen, backed by the faithful execution 
of the laws. Not only is he unconscious of sarcasm, but he 
fails utterly to perceive that the more complicated the ma¬ 
chinery by which the votes are taken, the more difficult it 
must be to obtain the confidence of the public in its trust¬ 
worthiness on account of the difficulty of ascertaining when it 
has been tampered with. If men cannot be guaranteed, who is 
to guarantee the machine made and worked by men ? The old 
question must here be asked, and as usual asked in vain— 
‘ Quis custodiet custodes ipso^ ?’ Who is to guarantee the 
box against trickery ? Anyone who knows aught of the tricks 
of the conjuror laughs at the idea of an invimable ballot-box 
and patent safety tickets. Is the voting to be done by dropping 
little balls into a right or left compartment ? Who is to satisfy 
the voter that by the simple insertion of a slide which he can¬ 
not detect, his ball does not run to the side opposite to that which 
he intends ? Is it by dropping a card into a sort of letter-box ? 
Who is to guarantee him against a repetitioir of the trick which 
succeeded so well in San Francisco, when the box was fur¬ 
nished at starting with enough cards to carry the election, and 
the aperture so constructed that all the genuine votes disap¬ 
peared under the table and were lost? or wl^ere is the security 
against the substitution of false cards after ^e voting is over ? 
or against false counting by corrupt scrutineers ? or against the 
insertion of tickets to represent electors who have not come to 
the poll at all ? or against collusion between polling-clerks and 
^ Repeaters ’ ? or against the famous ' Tasmanian Dodge,’ 
which after much cross-examination of Colonel Torrens and 
Sir C. W. Dilke, elicited from the latter the remarkable ad¬ 
mission that we ^ must^n any system of voting, whether secret 
* or open, repose a great deal of confidence in the person who 
^ is at the head of*each polling-booth’? or, in short, against the 
thousand and one tricks by which an adroit and unscrupulous 
partisan may seek 1^ serve himself or his party? It is evident 
that in tiie absence of any record or publication of the names 
and votes, the constituencies have no security whatever. The 
result can no longer be brought to the test of actual proof. 
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for without publicity there is no evidence. All must be taken 
on trust; and this, be it remembered, in the midst of a popu¬ 
lation so corrupt (according to the Balloteers) as to make all 
confidence impossible. ' Shocking as is such an estimate of the 
prevailing depravity, the logic of the conclusions based upon 
it is even worse:—‘We are,’ it is in eflFect said, ‘a nation 
‘ enslaved by oppression and corruption to such a degree, that 
‘ in order to get free it is necessary to renounce in this im- 
‘ portant act our cherished tradition and preference of free 
‘ speech and public expression; and trust ourselves in the dark 
‘ to the integrity of officials selected from the midst of such 
‘ corruption, in the e^ectation that more honesty will be 
‘ practised when detection of fraud is made impossible ! ’ 

The final Report of the Select Committee can hardly fail to 
impress the country with a conviction of the difficulties which 
beset the whole subject of seprecy. It recedes in some im¬ 
portant particulars from the ground taken up in the more 
sanguine draft Report of last year, and manifests much of the 
despondency which too often comes with riper knowledge. 
Admitting that there is force in many of the objections, the 
Committee is ‘ on the whole of opinion that the Ballot pos- 
‘ sesses many great advantages,’ but that, in order to secure 
those advantages, ‘ it is necessary that the secrecy of the vote 
‘ should be inviolable, except in the case of any voter who is 
‘ found guilty of bribery, or whose vote has been adjudged 
‘ invalid.’ 

The CommitteeT, when it adopted this language, had too well 
comprehended the evidence given before it not to be aware 
that in this inviolable secrecy it postulated an impossible, or, 
at least, an unknown and probably an unascertainable quantity. 
A Report however is one thing, and the Bill to be based on it 
is another. A Report may perhaps be considered to be com¬ 
plete when it has pointed out a remedy for the evils complained 
of, but the Bill must show how that remedy is to be made 
practicable. One of the Committee, Mr. Lcatham, seems to 
have foreseen the effect which must be produced by the Report, 
and, anxious to forestall it, has preC^itated a ffiscussion in 
Parliament, presenting at the same time a Bill of his own 
composition, the provisions of which are in direct antagonism 
upon the main point with the recommendaj;ion of the Com¬ 
mittee. The Report, be it observed, insists upon a system of 
voting under which it shall be absolutely unascertainable by 
any legal process how any vote has bee» given, whether by 
the intrinsic evidence of the box or the extrinsic testimony of 
the voter. In the case of any alleged undue influence, the 
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fact of such corruption may he proved by external evidence, 
but the vote itself must be inviolable*. Thus the Committee 
virtually condemns the wholes of the systems adopted by other 
countries, excepting only that of South Australia, which we 
have already shown to be unsatisfactory in this very respect; 
and in order to be free to do this with plausibility, it negatived 
Mr. Cross’s amendment to the effect that ‘there are special 

* peculiarities in the character and condition of the populations 
‘ in Australia by whom the Ballot has been adopted, which 

lead us to infer that its introduction at Parliamentary elec- 
‘ tions in this Country will not be attended by results so bene- 

* ficial as those M’hich are said to have attended it in Australia.’ 

The difficulty attending the realisation of the Committee’s 
recommendation, and the practical defect of it if by any possi¬ 
bility it be carried out, will appear from the analysis to which 
we are about to subject Mr. l^eatham’s project. We confess 
that in dealing as we arc about to do with this measure we feel 
very much in the position of an experienced gambler dissecting 
a laboured scheme for breaking the bank, which has been 
submitted to him by some youngster who flatters himself he 
has invented an infallible gystem of winning. Although the 
Report as a whole was agreed to without a division, its various 
clauses were the subject of many a very close division. Mr. 
Hunt’s proposition for devising means of allowing proof of a 
vote in the event of a scrutiny being taken, was negatived by 
a majority of one, the numbers being nine to eight, Mr. 
Leatham voting with the majority against it. Mr. Leatham’s 
Bill, however, provides for precisely such a scrutiny, showing 
that when he came close to the point, the conviction was un¬ 
avoidable that the only way of securing a genuine return under 
vote by Ballot is, to use Mr. Dutton’s words, by having some¬ 
thing ‘ quite different from voting by Ballot,’ namely, ,by 
having facilities for a scrutiny. He proposes, therefore, that 
the returning officer provide himself with as many tickets, with 
the candidates’ names printed on them in different colours, as 
there are voters upon the register, and that he furnish each 
poll-clerk with as many of these tickets as there are voters 
entitled to vote at his station, those which are not used to be 
duly accounted for; and that the voters be numbered on the 
register, and the tickets be legibly initialled by the returning 
officer, and inscribed with the voter’s corresponding number in 
Invisible ink. This precaution is intended to prevent any vote 
from being identified during the ordinary counting, but to 
enable it to be traced to its giver in the event of a scrutiny. 
Ingenious and simple as the device may at first sight appear, it 
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yet carries with it a serious mechauical difficulty. The per¬ 
sonation of voters who absent, or who have not yet polled, 
is an easy matter in constituencies where but a small propor¬ 
tion of the electors are known by name and sight to the officials. 
The Act rigidly excludes all other persons from the polling- 
bootli, so that the publicity upon which Americans rely to 
secure the purity of their elections is wholly M’^anting. Add 
to this the possibility of collusion, and we may conclude that 
personation will frequently occur; but it will be suspected only 
when two or more persons claim to vote in virtue of the same 
qualification. In order then to ascertain oif which side a 
false vote has been given, it will be necessary to submit the 
whole of the votes in the box in question to the process neces¬ 
sary for making the numbers on them visible, until the false 
one is reached. Thus a single personation, whether real, or 
pretended for the express purpose of ascertaining the numbers 
and identifying the voters, Avill lead to the complete frustration 
of the desired secrecy. In tlie event of a second claimant not 
ju'csenting himself, the fact of absent elector having been 
j>ersonated will be absolutely unascertainable and unsuspected; 
and that usually large portion of a constituency which abstains 
from voting at all may liavc votes* tendered and accc])ted in 
their names without possibility of check or detection. 

For such a tremendous abuse as this Mr. Leathain’s Bill 
provides absolutely no* means of prevention whatever beyond 
an iini)otent menace; and the remedy which it proposes is 
avaiiiiblo only in the rare event of a scrutinj'- being taken. 
Indeed there will not be wanting temptations and facilities 
for the poll-clci'ks themselves to " turn an honest penny ’ by 
employing the spare tickets in advancing the cause which they 
favour; for it can hardly be supposed that every country polling- 
booth, particularly under the multiplication recommended by 
the 'Committee, will be provided witli an array of deputies and 
inspectors to watch the proceedings in the Greek fashion 
minutely throughout the whole of the contest. There is, we 
believe, absolutely no precaution which offers even a tolerable 
safeguard against wholesale pcrsonatioiucxcept the publication 
and circulation irmnediately after every election of the names 
of those who have voted. Of course if would be a far more 
effectual safeguard to publish the votes as well as the names; 
and in a country pretending to a vestige of p*blitical freedom, 
social independence, civic courage, or resi)ect for mutual rights, 
tlicre ought to be no hesitation on the i)oin^; but the publica¬ 
tion even of the names alone could hardly fail to lead to a dis¬ 
covery whether and to what extent personation has taken place. 
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Indeed, all objection to a method of voting which insures secrecy 
and ignorance of the progress of the boniest during the polling, 
vanishes in the face of such early after-publication as will, by 
allowing every man’s name and vote to be known, reveal alike 
any instance of personation by voters or falsification by offi- 
ciids. The close private scrutiny to Xrhich such lists would be 
subjected throughout the constituencies forms the only valid 
safeguard poseime for the liberty of representation. 

That portion of the report which refers to Ireland seems to us 
very Irish indeed. As if a process of secret voting would be of 
the slightest a'fail where every voter is a well-known partisan, 
and the whole population takes huge delight in mobs, pro¬ 
cessions, banners, and watchwords, and is eager for an excuse 
for making sides and having an affray! When it is well 
known how every man who approaches the poll will vote, and 
when he has to run the gauntlet of a mob of the opj)osite side, 
it will be little gain to him, even if he succeed in reaching and 
returning from the poll alive and uninjured, that he has per¬ 
formed the act of voting with secrecy, for it is just as surely 
surmised how he has voted as if he had done it in the sight of 
all. In Ireland, moreover^, as witness the experience —not the 
speech—of Mr. Bernal Osborne, -xyho curiously enough advo¬ 
cated the Ballot for any but popular reasons, it is when the 
polling is over and the result declared that the excitement 
culminates, and the beaten party strives for vengeance. Even 
if the declaration were deferred for a week, and then made 
through the newspapers, the precaution with such an excitable 
population would probably be unavailing. The fancy for 
fighting would not be so easily baulked where animosities are 
inherent and chronic. It is an educational process that is 
wanted in such cases, and until such process is fairly advanced 
we fear that peace is attainable only through the portals of 
disfranchisement. The reflection is indeed a sad one that 
there exists no machinery to which we can trust for a supply 
of virtue, and that if people want goodness they must be good 
for themselves. At present the ballot-box seems to hold in 
the estimation of many the place occupied by the ‘ praying- 
‘ machines ’ of Thibet. 

Let it be supposed, however, that the problem has been 
solved, the difiScult quest successful, and that this San Grail 
of our days, an inviolable ballot-box, exorcising by the magic 
of its very presence every electoral evil, has been vouchsafed 
to our longing sjurits, and that henceforth all is done, and 
done well, save only that the menaced voter must keep his 
own secret. The question now arises, Can that secret be kept ? 
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and. If so, how, or hy whaf process, does secrecy promote secu* 
rity ? This is a point which seems to have escaped the atten¬ 
tion of the friends of the Ballot, and probably not one working 
man in a thousand has been led by aught that he has heard or 
read on the subject to perceive that it is solely hy the facility 
which it gives for lying without detection that the Ballot pre-^ 
tends to afford him any security whatever^ Yet it surely is not 
difficult to imagine an agricultural or factory voter, after cheer¬ 
ing to the echo the glowing oratory of some popular declaimer 
in favour of the Ballot, soberly and seriously conferring with 
himself in such fashion as this:—‘ Supposing master calls me 

* and my mates up, and asks how we have voted at the election^ 

^ it will be no use saying that we voted by Ballot, and that 
‘ that is our secret. He will insist on having an answer, or 
‘ will send us to the right-about; and it’s little good the Ballot 
^ will have done us then. . And if any of us have voted against 
‘ the master's candidate and o^vn to it, we shall be sent off just 
‘the same. And supposing we,don’t own to it, but tell a 
‘ downright lie. Well, the chances are the master don’t believe 
‘ us, especially if we all stick to one story, and there has been 
‘ a big majority the other way. Besides, when one isn’t much 
‘ in the habit of lying, it isn’tf so easy to do it with a good face, 
‘ and it’s ten to one the master will find it out by our stammer- 
‘ ing and turning red over it, at least until one gets into the 
‘ habit of telling lies well; and the elections don’t come often 
‘ enough to let one learn that. And what’s to prevent the 
‘ masters from combining and threatening to turn all their 
‘ hands oft' unless a certain candidate gets elected ? And, now 
‘ I think of it, what’s to prevent my getting the sack even 
‘ when I have voted the master’s way ? He’s not bound to 
‘ believe me when I tell him I have done so, and the very 
‘ knowledge that he is watching and suspecting me may make 
‘ me hesitate and look like a fool just when I am telling the 

* real fruth. And with the Ballot there’s no way of proving it 
‘ to him. Why, the Ballot only helps the man who is a ^ood 
‘ bold hand at a lie. I don’t think so much, after all, of the 
‘ plan that needs a lie to make it of any account. Besides, it 
‘ doesn’t follow that master won’t find out ^.he truth. There’s 
‘ a black sheep to be found in most lots, and of course we 
‘ hands don’t make a secret of our opinions and our votes to 
‘ each other. And what’s to prevent the gossip reaching some 
‘ one who is on the watch for it to note it down, and carry it 
‘ all to the master or the agent ? It woultf not be the first 
‘ time a* man has split on his mates for the pay. Why, if we 
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^ found this happening, and men getting sent off about their 
^business soon after election without a word, we should 
' suspect there was a spy among us, and be afraid to speak to 

* each other, and all would be distrust and suspicion where 

* union and good fellowship had becyi before. No, no, let me 

* keep to the open voting with risks that I can see and face, if 
^ this be ail the Ballot can do for us.’ 

It is evident that this conclusion would be strengthened by 
the additional reflection, that tlie very system recommended by 
the Select Gommittee of consulting the convenience of the 
voter by the multiplication of polling-places, especially in 
country districts, will considerably aggravate his danger; since 
by diminishing the numbers polled in each locality it will facili¬ 
tate conjecture concerning the votes of individuals. In many 
instances even at present nearly the whole of the voters at any 
one station are tenants or labourers-on one estate, or workers 
in one factory, mill, or mine ; and where there is a great pre¬ 
ponderance of votes on one side, the inference is clear and the 
retribution easy. 

If fraud and intimidation be not incompatible with secrecy, 
what shall be said of its influence upon corruption? In the 
moral, the physical, and the political \vorld alike, the axiom 
holds good that darkness and corruption ever go hand in hand. 
Secrecy may render impossible legal proof for purposes of 
punishment, but it assuredly will not prevent suflScient evi¬ 
dence being forthcoming for purposes of corruption. Men are 
rarely depraved enough to betray the hand that pays them, 
and they can never be secure against betraying themselves if 
they do. There can be no doubt that in this country secrecy 
would lead to the organisation of a regular system of espionage 
among certain numerous classes, for the purpose of ascertain¬ 
ing and controlling their votes. Payment of bribes would 
be made dependent upon success, and bodies of corrupt voters 
would so arrange with each other that the winners and losers 
may share the spoil together. The prospect of future elections, 
too, would serve to keep men up, or rather down, to the mark. 
So far from promoting amendment in this respect, secrecy can 
hardly fail to greatly aggravate the evil. 

There would be something supremely absurd, were the 
speetacle a less melancholy one, in seeing a committee of 
legislators which includes in it some of the first names in the 
kin^om, deciding that the law can only vindicate itself by 
abmeating the \^ole of its functions. It is evident that 

‘ Publicity in the enjoyment and exercise of his civic rights is fully 
as essential a part of the liberties of a freeman as immunity from 
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interference and damage; m that the law abandons instead of lldfilling 
its functions when it affords that immunity only at the sacrifice of the 
publicity to -which he is entitled. The State commits a treason against 
tlie liberties of its citizens when it covers their exercise of the franchise 
with a veil of compulsory secrecy. . If the franchise be a trust, the 
liberty to exercise it oj)enly is a right. 1£ security be gained by the 
sacrifice of independence and the degradation of law, security is a 
bargain dearly bought indeed.’ * 

The adoption of secrecy into our elections would be a re¬ 
versal of the principle which has liitherto bean with us the 
subject of much national pride. It is contrary to our national 
habits to do in secret anything that partakes of the nature of a 
public function. Our debates in Parliament are open. Our law 
and police courts are open. We do not shut up even our vices 
within doors, but give them free light and air; and *we act 
thus in conformity with the prirfciple recognised alike in medi¬ 
cine and in morals, that concealment, so far from being a 
method or equivalent of amendment, is its direct antagonist; 
and that where there is any j)Ossibillty of imperfection, it is 
better to subject the M’hole process to the light, and to bring 
an evil to the surface in the hope of expelling it there, than to 
drive it inwards njKm the* scat of vitality by rejn’essing the 
symptoms and proof of its existence. It is a principal boast of 
our country that wc tolerate no secret Star Chamber in any 
department of State. Least of all is it our way to consent to 
abandon the task of reformation as hopeless until we have 
exhausted all the resources of legislative or voluntary skill. 
Surely the last confession that patriotism would consent to 
make is that our corruptions arc so extensive and so deeply- 
seated that the law is powerless to aid us. The very facts that 
election abuses have of late years considerably declined, and 
that' the public sensitiveness to their heinousness has in a still 
greater degree augmented, and also that whatever amendment 
we have made has been owing to the increased publicity given 
to our shortcomings, ought to make us averse to any sweeping 
alteration. It is hazardous to reverse t|;ie treatment when the 
patient is mending. The very vehemence of the outcry caused 
by recent spectacles of our defects may betoken only^the irri¬ 
tability of the convalescent. When the unclean spirit is crying 
and rending us sorely, there is hope that it is^oing out of us. 
Least of all is this the crisis for relegating us to a regimen of 
darkness when the constitution has become strong enough to 
bear the full light of day. * 


* Westminster Eeview, April 1869, Art, Liberty and Light, 
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It is, then, in the direction of publitity rather than in that of 
secrecy that the change must be made. If the knowledge of 
the elector’s vote enable the*briber or the intimidator to make 
him their prey, the proper safeguard consists in the publication 
of tlie candidate’s expenditure and the exposure and punish¬ 
ment of the intimidator’s tyranny. Here, as elsewhere, is 
publicity at once the base and the keystone of the arch of 
our liberties. To maintain otherwise is to deny the existence 
of the national conscience as the nation’s ultimate court of 
appeal. As, when it was once urged that the spread of in¬ 
telligence among the people would endanger the Constitution, 
Lord Brougham exclaimed, ‘ Then let in more light! ’ so would 
we invoke the aid of more light, more publicity, as the sole legi¬ 
timate, sole possible cure for the defects of our electoral system. 

There are not wanting indications that the much-vaunted ex¬ 
ample of the Americans mW bfefore long cease to be in any way 
available for reference. Their dissatisfaction vnth their present 
system is growing rapidly. Only a few months ago, in addressing 
the ‘New England Women’s Suffrage Association,’ Ralph Waldo 
Emerson observed, ‘ At this moment we are agitating the ques- 
‘ tion of how to save societj^ from the threatened mischief of the 
‘ invasion of the purity of the Ballot by the corrupt and pur- 
‘ chased votes which are stultifying the will of the honest com- 
‘ munity.’ So far from advocating a ipove in the direction of 
greater secrecy as a remedy for abuses of the suffrage, the purport 
of Mr. Emerson’s address was to recommend its extension to 
women, in the hope of enlisting their finer instincts on the side 
of purity. Were we to adopt secret voting with the view of 
imitating the Americans, it is by no means improbable that they 
would ^ve it up, and adopt some system which, like our present 
one, ^vill admit of a scrutiny and be above concealment. 

The whole theory of attempting to secure the elector’s inde¬ 
pendence by means of secrecy involves a submission and a 
retreat instead of the bold defiance with which the freeman ought 
to confront dictation. If we desire to be really free men let us 
act as such, and live yp to our ancient standard, and maintain 
our right to free expression in spite of all tyrannies whatsoever. 
Let us still strive to maintain the civilisation which admits of 
the combination of perfect publicity with perfect security, 
instead of sinking to the level where security is attainable only 
by secrecy. It may involve a little more effort, but it was not 
by the ‘saving trouble,’ or by the ‘anything for a quiet life’ 
doctrine, that the*libertie8 of England were won. If the newly 
invi^rated demand for the Ballot be based upon the recent ex¬ 
tension of the franchise- to classes wbidi are more exposed to 
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interference than voters yn the former constituencies, it is the 
more necessary that the real issues of the question be plainly 
set forth, and that the newly enfranchised electors should not 
unwittingly be made to appear as seeking to lower the tone 
of our institutions while, actually imagining that they are con¬ 
tributing to their impi'ovement. It is but a questionable sort 
of patriotism that would rejoice over the deterioration of law 
and liberty, simply because they are thereby brought nearer to 
the comprehension of the least educated classes of the com¬ 
munity. If the alternative had been placed be^re the country, 
and the Reform Bill had been brought in with the under¬ 
standing that to pass it would be to lower the whole tone of 
our institutions to the level of the uncultivated instincts of the 
lowest classes either of tlie new constituencies or of the old, 
there can be little doubt of its having met with a very dif¬ 
ferent fate. But, so far from this having been the case, one 
of the strongest pleas for its enactment was that which repre¬ 
sented it as an educational measairc. 

It is small compliment to the native character of the new 
electors to assume that they prefer being humoured in their 
ignorance to being taught. We prtJfer the more cheerful creed 
that the masses of the new dbnstituencies will rather be grateful 
for instruction in the meaning of the institutions in which they 
have been made partners, than anxious at once to degrade them 
to a lower level. To flatter, humour, and deceive the un¬ 
educated classes of. a country by keeping them in the dark as 
to the real principle involved in measures which appear on the 
surface to be for their good, is a course which can find no place 
in the intelligent liberalism on which the hopes of the nation 
rest. The very fact that the weaker side in our political 
parties has now gone over to the Ballot—the side, too, which 
consists of those whom they are wont to regard as their especial 
oppressors—ought to make them very suspicious of any measure 
which offers facilities for underhand dealing. Strength failing, 
what more natural than that the beaten party should betake itsdf 
to cunning? The Ballot appears to us ^o be the natural refuge 
of defeated Toryism, and we are not at all surprised that some 
of the most distinguished converts to it e^hould be on that side. 

However desirable may at first sight appear any measure 
that will at once remove all doubt and difSculty, in a sort 
of backwoodsman’s rough-and-ready fashion, it is surely un¬ 
worthy of a nation like this, for the sake of present ease and 
convenience, to adopt a course which woulfl, at the end of a 
given period, place us at a lower level in the scale of liberty 
than would have been attained by a steady determined opposi- 
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tion to all incursions upon our liberties. To make secrecy the 
stepping-stone to freedom is like snatching at results without 
taking the trouble to pass tiiroiigh processes; seeking royal 
roads without submitting to the discipline requisite for real im¬ 
provement, with a certainty of being landed at last at a lower 
stage than would otherwise have b^en attained. This is etn- 
phatically a case in which the longest way round is the shortest 
to the desired destination. Having nearly learnt to swim, 
shall we now take to corks ? Shall we not rather learn from 
the exiierience,of the athlete who, having been persuaded to 
reduce his superfluous weight by hot-air baths, abandoned 
the experiment because, although successful in this respect, it 
prevented him from making muscle at the same time. Surely 
if ever there was a muscle that required exercise fur its deve¬ 
lopment it is liberty. The security of secrecy may be very 
pleasant and luxurious, but it will assux’edly be enervating and 
fatal to the possibility of making moral and political muscle. 
The principle pn)ved over and over again by the failure of 
repressive legislation against various forms of vice cannot fail 
to hold good in respect of electoral corru})tion: Where the 
evil is the result of ignorance and depravity, the true remedy 
is to be found only in the removal of those conditions. There 
can be no greater mistake than repressive legislation in matters 
involving morality. It is a far safer, and in the long run a far 
shorter course, to trust to the gradual improvement of the com¬ 
munity. Let us have moral influence and instruction to any 
extent. Let us have voluntary associations for the protection 
of voters if we will. In any case, let us have delay until all 
other resources have been exhaxisted l)efore we attempt by 
actual experiment upon ourselves the vain task of seeking to 
realise that fantasy of sanguine imaginations—a trustworthy 
and practicable system of secret voting. There is certainly at 
present no sufficient reason to despair that under the operation 
of the new Act, amended in accordance with the united ex¬ 
perience of the judges and commissioners engaged in the recent 
election petitions and tmls, and under such other changes as tlie 
Select Committee suggests—namely, the prohibition of agency 
and canvassing, of oral nominations and declarations of polls, of 
the publication of numbers during the voting, of the engagement 
of a multiplicity of committee-rooms, and, added to all these, 
the establishment by the electors themselves of a voluntary 
society for the protection of voters—we may still, without 
violence to princijtie, forfeiture of liberty, or descent to ignoble 
contrivance, maintain for England her ancient privilege of 
teaching nations how to live. 
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Art. X.— Selections from Speeches of Earl Russell, 1817 to 
1841, and from Despatches, 1859 to 1865. With Introduc¬ 
tions. 2 vols. London: 1870. 

■ 

^HESE two interesting and instructive volumes consist of a 
very limited selection from Lord Kussell’s speeches, not 
coining down later than 1841, and from some of his diplomatic 
despatches during Lord Palmerston’s last Administration. He 
lias prefaced both with an Introduction—the firgt devoted to a 
}X)litical retrospect of the period to which the speeches apply, 
and the second to a vindication of his own policy while he held 
the seals of the Foreign Office- The publication is not so 
much intended as a memorial of his public life, as to remind 
the public of some of the author’s views on questions of interest 
and importance, and to keep alive recollections which he rightly 
thinks are of value to the nation. 

The time has happily not yet come, and we hope it may be 
distant, for a final estimate of the character and qualities of one 
who has been ^o useful and so distinguished. But Lord Kussell 
may be assured that the impulse which has prompted the pub¬ 
lication of these volumes finds a ready response in the country* 
He, of all men, is well entitled to throw off his armour, bravely 
worn on many a battlp-field, with thorough satisfaction and 
contentment. He can look back on a long i>olitical life, not only 
with the consciousness of stedfastness and courage in the cause 
of his country, but with the conviction of signal success. He 
has sown, and he has seen the abundant and overflowing 
harvest. He sowed in dreariness and gloom—he reaped in 
the blaze of sunshine. His countrymen are not forgetful of 
these things, nor ungrateful for them; and the record which 
nowlies before us of part of these labours is a valuable con¬ 
tribution to the political history of this century. 

It rarely happens that a statesman, reviewing from an 
honoured old age his past exertions, can find on so many of 
them the approving stamp of time. Lord Russell has not 
spent his days in maintaining with gallantry indefenrible for¬ 
tresses, until he has at last seen them svjept away before the 
advancing army of opinion. Neither has he, like Peel, Pal¬ 
merston, and Gladstone, undergone the transmuting process of 
gradual conviction. In all the great political dogmas of his 
life he is now, and has been qualis ah incepto, standing on the 
same ground, maintaining the same creed,* confident in the 
same school of thought as when he begrni his campai^niiig 
more than fifty years ago. 
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He lias lived, it is true, to see new# workmen and new work 
come with the coming wants and requirements of the hour, 
which, indeed, is the never-failing product of the vicissitudes of 
time. It seldom happens that the man who Avas foremost when 
all things were difficult, is the leader* when many things have 
become easy. But such is the compensating process in all 
human affairs. To every one his hour, and his field of laboui\ 
He is happy who, when his toil is done, is so amply repaid as 
Lord Russell is, not only in the pleasant remembrance of how 
fields were avov, but in the prosperity, as well as in the esteem 
and gratitude, of his countrymen. He must be removed farther 
from the smoke and din of present strife, contentions, and cuA'y- 
ings, before his services and qualities assume in jiublic opinion 
their true dimensions; but he will occupy, as he deserves, no 
mean place on the roll of English statesmen. His A^ery faults, 
which he wears as it were oiY his sleeve, aa^II appear in their 
just proportion ; and the great part which he has borne in th(‘ 
administration of affairs, his- successes and his failures, Avill 
receive their just appreciation from posterity. 

One result at least, and to our mind a timely and useful 
one, Avill be accomplished by the study of these volumes. They 
will tell a generation intent on "the present, and sometimes 
forgetful and contemptuous of the ]>ast, whence floAved—from 
what beginnings, fed by AAdiat rivulets, struggling scantily in 
the summer sun—that broad floAving tide of popular poAver 
which now sAveeps on in such resistless progress. They tell of the 
first throbs of real public opinion in this country; the first 
sounds of free and independent thought and speech among the 
people; the first genuine announcements of the true 2>rinciple 
and end of constitutional government; the first raising of the 
banner of religious toleration and religious equality; the ele¬ 
ments of that system of dealing with our neighbours Avhi^h is 
now our recognised policy, and the foundations of our groat 
and successful efforts in puiaty, efficiency, and economy in 
finance. It is well to remember these things, for they were as 
much born of Parliapient as of the people in their earlier 
beginnings; and to that stedfast band of politicians who, amid 
much discouragement, kept the flame burning, and the nation in 
mind of its true interests, Ave mainly owe our jAresent prosperity 
and success. ^ 

We should not be far from the mark, indeed, if we dated 
the rise of the Liberal party, in the form in which it 
was destined to l>e dominant, from the period at which these 
volumes commence. It is true that the broad and massive 
lines on which the party was built had been traced by the 
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powerful hand of Fox, but the party itself had not during his 
life established a firm root in the nation. Many elements had 
combined to retard and obscure*the principles of free consti¬ 
tutional action of which he was the most eminent apostle. We 
set little store by the common-place criticisms too fashionable 
among Liberals of the present day, which are used to depre¬ 
ciate the great advocate of freedom in the last generation. 
Forgetting his true-hearted devotion, his clearer vision, and his 
strong and broad appreciation of political rights, these critics 
sneer at his views of ixilitical economy and liis ignorance of 
the principles of commercial freedom. The censors are in the 
right so far. His speeches on the Irish ])roposition8 were based 
on financial views utterly unsound—as unsound as his declara¬ 
tion that France Avas the natural enemy of England. But it 
is unreasonable to judge of Fox by such blemishes as these, 
Avhich, compared w'ith the work*which he had to do, and wliich 
he did, are entirely insignificant. His struggle Avas for 
domestic liberty at home, and for peace Avith foreign countries. 
Had he Ih^ed to see these accomplished he would not have 
been lonjx in discerninjr AA’liat even duller intellects haA'C dis- 
coA^erod—the fallacy of 23rotectivc duties. But his vocation lay 
in a different direction, I)utics on foreign produce were of 
little moment AA'hen cA’^ery foreign market was closed; and 
it concerns his memory but little that in those days he ac¬ 
cepted on these subjects the prevalent oj)inions of his class and 
time. 

Still, justly or unjustly, tliere hung around him in the eyes 
of the community an atmosphere of partisanship which was 
ncA'er thoroughly dispelled. The dislike of him by the Sove¬ 
reign fostered the feeling; and the Coalition and the Regency 
debates gave some colour to the popular impression. Even liis 
action on the French Revolution, although not only thoroughly 
honest, but, as the event showed, only too prescient, was mis¬ 
understood and misconstrued. Possibly, by a course less re¬ 
solutely hostile to the Administration in that i)eriod of danger, 
he might have been able to temper somewhat of the panic of 
the times, and certainly would have retained more of his own 
personal influence in the country. » 

Self-seeking no man could call him; for had he yielded to 
the prevalent opinions, no antipathy on the ^art of the King 
could have excluded him from power. Much of the prejudice 
against him was the fruit of his war against prerogative, for 
which the nation was not ripe. Something too was due to the 
school in which he was trained—to the coarser precedents of 
Walpole, Bute, and Holland. Still, the ranks of his followers 
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dwindled away during his life, although there arose avengers 
from his ashes. 

It must also be confessed,‘looking back as we now do with 
the advantage of the light of experience, that even from our 
point of view more allowance should be made for the Tory Mi¬ 
nisters than was the fashion in the heat of the battle. They 
were bad times no doubt; days when the most elementary 
axioms of civil liberty were forgotten. But in self-defence 
silent leges inter arma —the gravity of the peril was great; and, 
while we paid a heavier ransom for our safety than even the 
debt the struggle hung around us, it remains a question 
whether, under any circumstances or any Government, we 
could have kept terms with the Republic or the Empire of 
France. 

Lord Russell's introductory narrative, wdiich is very inte¬ 
resting and very characteristic,* takes up the political history of 
this country, with reflections somewhat similar, in the middle of 
the Peninsular war. By that* time the great ones had gone: 
Fox and Pitt lay side by side in AVestminster Abbey; the 
affairs of this country had drifted into the hafids of feebler 
although not undistinguished men ; and the AVhig party, with 
Lord Grey and Lord Grenville at' its head, held stedfastly— 
probably too tenaciously—by the traditions gf their chief 
One can hardly wonder indeed that those who had witnessed in 
1805 that alarming combination which isolated this country 
and placed her in more real danger than she had been in since 
the Spanish Armada, should have recalled with bitterness the 
long course of blundering policy and the prophecies of cala^ 
mity which Fox had uttered in 1793. As little can we feel 
surprise that the fresh and acute intellect of the future AYliig 
Premier, on his youthful survey of the political landscape, 
should have hailed with enthusiasm the first dawn of coming 
triumph from the lines of Torres Vedras, and rather resented 
and condemned the cold censoriousness of his leaders. Lord 
Russell, it seems, paid a visit to the lines in 1810, and laid a 
bet of a guinea with ^lord Ponsonby that Wellington would 
be in possession of them that day twelvemonth. He gained his 
guinea; but the incident is worth recording as showing the 
manly and independent eye with which he was able to view the 
position of his country in days when it was treason to Brookes’ 
to believe in anything bom of the Government. The Whig 
leaders had been too slow to see what the sagacity of Francis 
Homer points out m a letter quoted in this Introduction, that 
the war undertaken originally against the liberties of France 
hsA beo(mie one in defence of the liberties of England. 
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were interested the glimpse <>f a warlike spirit af¬ 
forded us in the few reminiscences which our author gives us 
of his two visits to AVellington at his head-quarters—one at 
Torres Vedras in 1810, and the other in 1813 in the Pyrenees 
—breathing exactly the sentiments one would expect to find in 
a high-mettled youth, and singularly characteristic of hie riper 
years; for Lord Russell has throughout loved strife; the 
sound of the trumpet cheered and stirred him—a temperament 
to which not a lew both of his successes and failures are due. 

When Lord John Russell entered Parlianjent in 1813, 
having been elected for Tavistock, as he tells us, just a month 
before he came of age, the great European struggle Avas i*a- 
pidly nearing its climax. The dawn of victory which he had 
seen at Torres Vedras had been succeeded by the slow but 
ever-increasing triumphs of the liritlsh army in Sjiain. Leipsic, 
and Elba, the Hundred Days, a«d Waterloo followed in rapid 
succession; the Bourbons were restored, and the Holy Al¬ 
liance for the time supreme. Jjprd Russell speaks with wise 
generosity and pride of tlie successes of Wellington; and we 
have read witlrjdeasuro and interest his summary of the poli¬ 
tical situatimi at that juncture. At the distance of fifty-five 
years the most jealous of ])oHticians can afford to be just. But 
it is to Lord Russell’s cre<lit that, devoted as he Avas and has 
been through life to tlic traditions of his party, he entered on 
what was destined to be so long and distinguished a Parlia- 
njcntary career in so large and candid a spirit. 

But j)eace came—])eace which found Napoleon at St. 
Helena, the Jacobin spirit smothered, if not qticnched, and not 
a sound or rumour of Avar to shake our equanimity or disturb 
our repose. Yet it aa^es a desolate and dreary time. The 
nation, recovering from its fever, found convalescence more 
tedious and painful than delirium. The national spirit had 
responded A^ery faithfully when our shores were threatened, 
and the Ministers had more tlian a merely parliamentary 
majority behind them in the struggle. But the trumpet once 
hung in the hall, the reaction came, and the sense of the 
penalties we had to pay for the gigantic game in Avhich we had 
been engaged. War prices vanished, an^, with them, the fac¬ 
titious value to which land had risen. The interest of the 
enormous debt pressed on the sinews of commerce and labour. 
Peace did not bring jirosperity. Trade, forced during the war 
into artificial channels, regained but slowly its natural current. 
Financial and commercial disasters threw •operatives out of 
work, and distress and starvation nurtured political discontent. 
The people had submitted to have their political privileges in 
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abeyance as long as the sound of iheiFrench cannon was daily 
expected to be heard on our shores ; but when the danger had 
passed, and the storm had ceased to blow, they were no longer 
contented with their rulers or their rule. 

It w'as a great misfortune for this country, if we were to have 
Tory rulers, that there was not at that time at the head of 
affairs some man of originality and courage, who would have 
the sagacity to see, and the vigour to meet, the situation. If 
Pitt had survived, the result to England might have been very 
different. If .even the wary prescience of Peel had been then 
available, or a chief with the adventurous boldness of the pre¬ 
sent Conservative leader, we should have been saved from the 
portentous and hazardous mistake of neglecting to repair in 
fair weather the injuries suffered in the storms of winter. It 
ought indeed to have been apparent to every statesman who 
calmly reflected on the past,'that what the nation had cheer¬ 
fully and patiently endured while their indei)endcnce and 
existence wci'e threatened, w’fiuld become intolerable when the 
emergency was over. But neither Lord Liverpool, who was 
the nominal, nor Lord Castlereagh, who was th^ real. Minister, 
had the breadth of view dr the resolution to provide against a 
danger so palpable and imminent. ' Lord Russell sketches both 
statesmen lightly, although graphically, in the pages of Ins 
Introduction. Lord Liverpool was jjist such a Minister as 
brings nations to the brink of revolution—easy, respectable, 
sensible, and slow; without originality hiipself, and distrusting 
it in others; content to leave or keep things as they are, with¬ 
out considering how long they were likely to remain so. 
Castlereagh was of a different stamp; not without a certain 
dash of genius, with unfailing equanimity, temper, and courage, 
but intellectually limited and narrow. He did not understand 
the country he had to govern, and would have made a better 
Irish than he did an English Minister. 

Although they were the nominal successors of Pitt, nothing, 
we imagine, could have been more remote from the probable 
policy of that statesn\an than the course pursued by Liver¬ 
pool and Castlereagh. Pitt knew the people well; he never 
was the object of popular odium. From the India Bill to 
Trafalgar, he watched the direction in which the breeze 
was blowdng; «.nd if, when relieved of a contest which was 
thronghout distasteful to him, he had survived till 1815, his 
inclination at least, and his sagacity, would have prompted a 
return to his forhier proclivities, although he more than once 
allowed inferior but more tenacious, minds to sway his own. 
Worst of all was the dead weight of our Continental alliances. 
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which, uniting us to ^nastlc and arbitrary governments, 
exposed our rulers to reproach from these quarters if they 
were suspected of favouring Jacobin views, or took any step, 
however moderate, which seemed to acknowledge popular 
independence. So the great opportunity was lost. Repression, 
not concession, was the only policy sanctioned; and those 
thirteen barren years—barren of all but discontent—from 1815 
to 1828, passed without one remedial measure being placed 
upon the statute-book. Romilly, Peel, and Mackintosh did 
something to ameliorate tlie penal code; but these measures, 
and some doubtful legislation on currency, arc the only Par¬ 
liamentary achievements of the period. The rest was a bundle 
of ill-devised expedients to stem a current which gathered force 
every day. 

It was, however, during this period of depression, and amid, 
for the time, discouragement aud^cven division, that the Liberal 
party of our own day begun to assume form and cohesion. 
They were pelted by their oppqpents with all the old watch¬ 
words ; but these ceased gradually to find an echo in the 
community, and slowly the great political truths which they 
preached to impatient audiences in the House of Commons 
began to take deep root in the country. 

Lord Russell’s sketch of Parliament during the Liverpool 
Administration is pleasant and lively—so much so, that we 
could have wished it had been less fragmentary. He is rather 
more occupied with the remembrance of the little intrigues to 
which the inner life of all parties is subject, and with recounting 
the disunion wdiich existed in the Liberal ranks on the great 
question of Reform, than with what no one but himself could 
now tell us — the more public features of that time. We 
should like to hear of Tierney, and AVard, and Burdett—of 
the rise of Brougham, and the ripe wisdom and premature loss 
of Horner—of Joseph Hume’s first beginnings, and the future 
Premiers, all unconscious of their coming Liberal doom—Peel 
and Palmerston. lie just gives us enough of this to make us 
greatly desire more. He tells us that from 1820 to 1828 was 
the most brilliant period of Parliamentary oratory. He would 
have done great service to the history of those times had he 
painted with a power by no means foreign to his pencil some 
of the more salient features of the picture. Eor, as we have 
said, it was there that the foundations were laid of all which 
has been built u[>on them since; and the time is nearly gone 
when a picture from a contemporary can be hoped for. 

The Liverpool Administration, as shown in Lord Russell’s 
pages, is much what we might have expected to find—yiolent 
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ivithout, and feeble within—a Cabinet all at variance with 
itself^ neither personally nor politically harmonious, and hope¬ 
lessly divided on the great* political questions of the future. 
Castlereagh and Canning were in favour of Catholic Emanci¬ 
pation, while Lord Liverpool and the Administration were 
bitterly opposed to it—a weak foreshadowing of the inevitable 
future, but a striking characteristic of the policy of the day. 

Nor, if we are to believe Lord Russell, was all unanimity in 
the Whig ranks. Some even then looked coldly on Reform ; 
for nominatioiv boroughs were of both parties. But we do not 
wonder that Lord Russell dwells with complacency over the 
cradle of Reform, and looks bac^k with interest tt) its tender 
years. lie probably contrasts its tottering footsteps in 1819 
with the giant which strode over the land in 1832. Doubtless 
he had to endure many a ]iang of disgust and dreariness from 
the coldness and half-heartedftess of friends, as most men who 
have tried to serve their country have experienced. He uas 
then ardent and young, ambkious of a name, and thoroughly 
devoted to the cause of freedom:— 

‘ ]\Ie fpioquc pectoris 
Tentavit fn dulci juventa 
? (‘Ivor; — 

and even now he can scarce forgive to his older associates the 
whips and scorns which his attachment liad to suffer. But from 
such contests do the great events of history s})ring ; nor did it 
need these gentle touches to remind us'what we owe to the 
indomitable tenacity of our author. He modestly says, ‘ With 
‘ a view to work my way to a change, not by eloquence, for I 
‘ had none, but by patient toil and a plain statement of d'acts, 
‘ I brought before the House of Commons the case of Gram- 
‘ pound; ’ and, little as it was, the extraction of this decayed 
brick shook the whole edifice to its centre. 

In the speech—the earliest on this subject which is included 
in the collection, delivered in 1819—we find that event then a 
coadjutor more potent even than the eloquence of Parliament 
had sprung up outside its walls. It is a speech which we read 
with pleasure, though full of the faults of youth. But it 
breathes a refined and scholarly spirit, and contrasts in its 
elaboration very favourably with many crude and uncultivated 
efforts which are familiar to the House of Commons. The pas¬ 
sage we refer to is the following:— 

‘ We have been tild very lately that education which ought to be a 
blesaing has been injurious to the population of the manufacturing dis- 
Mets. Sir, the &ult is not in Education; it is in the time and the cir- 
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cum stances which have accompanied it. Had the people received 
instruction when they werrf rich it would have taught them frugality ; 
had they received political rights at the same time they would have 
learned the value of legal liberty, ^ut they have received education 
when they were sinking into poverty, and they have received it witliou'^ 
being admitted to political power.’ 

This truth, enunciated with much of tlie didactic force of 
the speaker’s riper years, sounded the key-note of the future. 
It appears strange to this generation to find Lord Russell 
making a humble apology for education—as strange as to find 
that there were statesmen fifty years ago who dreaded and de¬ 
nounced it. Yet imperfect and disjointed as the education of 
the people at that time was, it had commenced. It was but a 
rustle of the leaves, but it foretold the coming breeze which 
ere ten years had well passed was to swell into a storm, and 
to sweep before it the fastnesses* of the Tories, and the dreams 
and forebodings of Lord Russell’s chiefs. 

Yet the political horizon renjained outwardly tranquil until 
Lord Liverpool was struck down by paralysis in 1826. The 
Avant of cohesion in the Ministry, and the absence of any 
guiding principle of policy, at once became apparent. C/anning 
assumed the reuns, but his old colleagues fell away from him— 
some from distrust of his judgment, some from aristocratic 
haughtiness, and mine from personal jealousy. A large portion 
of the Ijiberals su])pofted, and some joined him; but the stings 
of the Anti-.)acobin Avcrc not forgiven by the old campaigners 
of the })arty. The burden he undertook proved too much for 
a highly-strung, restless, and sensitive spirit like his. What 
he might have been, bad he lived, we have hardly materials in 
his past career to enable us to conjecture. His oratory Avas 
magnificent. If it Avanted in some respects substance and 
depth, it Avas for the House of Commons perfect, lively, ejisy, 
light in liand, sparkling, and yet strong. But liis mind was 
uneven and uncertain, destitute of the equal poise and un¬ 
failing'* self-restraint that gave Castlereagh such complete 
mastery over him. It is doubtful too whether he had the true 
instinct of a ruler, or the sympathy with the people Avhich is 
the soul of government. His early training as a tirailleur for 
the party, the leader of the light brigade of skirmishers, was 
not favourable to the spirit of earnestness wjiich is the secret 
of true statesmanship, and which the times required. Still, he 
sustained Avith gallantry and nearly single-handed a very dif¬ 
ficult position for the one year which he survived—a period 
which is remembered chiefly by some glowing declamation on 
foreign policy, perhaps somewhat overprsBed, but which 
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startled the Holy Alliance, and heralded the approach of 
Palmerston. • 

The Canning Administration, liowcver, was an important 
era, for it broke up and scattered, never again to unite, the 
elements of the policy of Liverpool and Castlcrcagh. How 
completely the old dynasty had come' to an end was not seen 
at the time; and when Wellington and Peel assumed the reins 
ill 1828, it looked as if it was again to resume its sway. Never¬ 
theless, that event was destined only to hasten the change. 
One, and almost only one, measure of mark signalised the year 
1828, and Lord*John Bussell had the honour of being its author. 
It was the Act for the Bejieal of the Test and Corporation 
Acts, which, notwithstanding the oj)position of the new 
Government, he carried on tlie second reading by a majority 
of forty-four. It was his first practical success—the first 
abuse which fell to his shot, e:s^ccpting the disfranchisement of 
the little borough of Grampound, and he had to wait nine 
years for it. Still, after fifteen years of Parliamentary war¬ 
fare, to him belonged the honour of the first practical step in 
the direction of religious equality, gained by public opinion 
out of Parliament, against a reluctant Government. More 
important still, it paved the way for the great events which 
the next two years of the future had in store. 

When the stone once began to roll, it soon acquired in¬ 
creased velocity. The passing of the ‘Tcft and Corporation 
Bill gave the timid courage, and made the people take heart. 
It was the first victory they had gained, after many weary 
years of waiting. Events now succeeded each other with un¬ 
expected rapidity. The Boman Catholic Belief Bill, passed by 
Peel and Wellington, again shattered the Tory party in 1829 ; 
and the death of the King, followed by the French Bevolution 
in 1830, placed once more, after an interval of nearly twenty- 
five years, a Liberal Administration in power. 

We have followed our author in this rapid retrospect ilp to 
the great political deluge of 1831, and have arrived within 
the limits of contemporaneous history. We have traced events 
so far because not memory only but gratitude also are wont to 
stop there. But although the great Beform Bill of 1831 was 
the crowning glory of Lord Bussell's life, and in itself a re¬ 
nown and distinction worthy of a lifetime, it was but the fruit 
of the constancy and labour of many thankless years. From 
that date onwards it was easy to be a Liberal. Honour and 
power followed the footsteps of those who trod in the ways 
formerly beset with thorns and briars, stumbling-blocks and 
gloom. But 9brd Bussell was no carpet soldier—no way- 
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farer in the sunshine lie liad borne his part manfully 

and fearlessly, seeinjr 'with a clear ^nslght the true interests of 
the country, and pursuing his ends with a faith in the righte¬ 
ous and true, which he lived himself to vindicate beyond his 
most ardent expectations. Wlien he resumed his scat on the 
1st of March 1831, amid the incredulous and bewildered cheers 
of his opponents, utterly confounded with what they thought 
the .chimerical wldncss of his proposals, he had laid anew 
the foundations of our national prosperity, and earned for him¬ 
self an undying and well-deserved name in the annals of his 
country. Thirty years more of active and honourable service 
liave not thrown into the shade that great achievement, which 
rather gains than loses in magnitude as the event recedes, and 
which as regards the time, the circumstances, its intruisic 
merit, and its marvellous fruit, wjll form an eiioch in history 
wliile our Constitution endures. 

Lord llussell’s history of the^ private life of the lieform 
Bill, both before and after its introduction, will be read with 
interest, although it docs not jirescnt any feature with which 
Ave had not been made acquainted tlu'ough other channels. It 
apjiears that the Ballot Avaspart of the original programme, 
although these speeches tell us that in 1829 Lord liussell did 
not sec that * people have any natural riglit to meet, in their 
" paiishes and cdioosc melnbcrs ol' Paidiament liy putting white 
‘ and black beans into a hox." We do not stoj) to inquire Avhich 
Avas the Aviscr resolution; but every system of secret voting, 
as Montesquieu lays it down, diminishes the influence of public 
opinion, and is to tliat extent at variance Avith the popular 
principle. The jiolitical kaleidoscope is fumed once more, and 
exhibits the varying colours and shadoAvs of ten years of 
Liberal administration. Ten years they Averc of not inglorious 
fruit;' and Lord Kussell in 1841 AA’as able to point to a long 
array of important and valuable measures, including the aboli¬ 
tion of slavery and Irish education. But all Avas not of the 
I'oseate gloAv of 1832. The popular breeze soon died away, 
until it fell a dead calm at last, and the vessel went adrift on 
the rocks. The Liberal majority waned,^and at last disap¬ 
peared, and within ten years of the passing of tlie Reform 
Bill, a strong Tory Government Avas in power. • 

The more common explanation of this striking result was at 
the time, and has been since, Avant of a sufficient progressive 
element in the Administration and the party# We think the 
real cause lay elsewhere. The Liberals to a certain extent 
repeated the mistake which the Tories had n&de in 1815, 
and that in exactly the opposite direction. Like their pre- 
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decessors, they had not dreamed of tlfe rebound. They should 
have foreseen that the English mind, moved but slowly to 
organic change, would necessarily recoil with the spasmodic * 
effort it had made. Many who had joined in and supported the 
change, did so because they looked foi' tranquillity afterwards; 
and many others, looking on representation as a means to an 
end, were in hopes that freedom from agitation would leave 
quiet times for social and economical reform. But when they 
found the first note of a new agitation sounded by Lord Dur¬ 
ham at the Gfcy Banquet in 1834, and fresh innovations in 
the franchise again suggested, they lyithdrew—some in fear 
and some in mere weariness and disgust. The agitation which 
had been wont to lead to victory led, when tried a second time, 
as might have been anticipated, to defeat. 

History does sometimes repeat itsell’: but a general seldom 
gains a battle twice on the same ground. Lord Bussell little 
thought from whose hands the supplement to his great work 
was to come. The Reform Act doubtless was not complete ; 
and it was certain that time would outgrow it, fiS it must out¬ 
grow any written Constitution. But it was a delusion to sup¬ 
pose that the people would ever again fiock as they had done 
to the standard of Electoral Reform. The question had be¬ 
come one of detail only; the public mind already acted with 
directness and efficiency on Parliament; and though he did not 
probably think so at the time, no more thorough tribute has 
ever been paid to Lord Russell’s first Reform Bill than the 
fact that he found so many difficulties with his second. 

This was the true secret of the collapse of Whig rule in 
1841, when the premiership of Lord Melbourne terminated. 
He was a Minister who deserved a larger majority and a longer 
tenure of office. His services rendered to the Sovereign at the 
commencement of her reign would of themselves have deserved 
the nation’s gratitude. But he was a statesman whose rare per- 
.sonal qualities were hardly done justice to, cither by the country 
■or by himself. The lightness and gaiety of his manner, mis¬ 
taken often for insouciance and carelessness, covered a quick 
wit, a firm intellect, and a subtle brain. His Administration 
was one continued'^ struggle for a majority in the Commons, 
which necessarily cramped his action, and paralysed his power. 
But had the Fates so willed it, he had many qualities which 
might have made his name illustrious.^ 


*We avail ourselves of tills oj>portunity to contradict an absurd state¬ 
ment with rpfeifence to another of the oldest and most estimable of Lord 
ItaSaeU’s colleagues and friends—Lozd Glenelg. In a recent publica- 
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Here we may leave ojir retrospect, as we have reached the 
period to which Lord Russell himself has limited selections. 
Since that time he has been twice Prime Minister of this 
country, and has taken a distinguished part during an eventful 
period of her history. .But we confine ourselves within the 
limits he himself has assigned ; nor do we sttjp now to canvass 
the views on Irish affairs and on education, which were plainly 
in the noble author’s mind in j)rcparing the publication. They 
are worthy of study, if they are also provocative of criticism. 
But we turn for a moment to the speeches themselves, in their 
oratorical character. 

One lesson they teach worthy to be learned by those who 
arc training themselves for the service of their country. They 
contain a record of a career of unbroken political as well as 
personal honour, the history of the views and principles of a 
great statesman, the result of»a patient and candid study, 
pursued through a long political life. Conversant with all the 
great men and great affairs oi* this nation, called on to think, 
act, and advise in many emergencies, he never saw reason from 
the first to step aside from his principles or to alter his opinions. 
It is a distincjtion honourable as if Is rare. Many men liave 
been consistent in adherenefe to error; many inconsistent, and 
creditably and honourably so, in relinquishing what they found 
to be fallacious. Nor jias Lord Russell’s political creed been 
at all of that Procrustean kind which excluded adaptation to 

new w^ants and new emergencies. But he has w^ell earned the 

» ” 

tiou called ‘ Memoirs of Sir Cleorge Sinclair,’ by Mr. James Grant, 
which is one of the most nonsensical attempts at biography we remem¬ 
ber to have read, the writer asserts that Lord Glenelg * all of a sudden 
‘ retired from public life, without assigning any reason for the step: 
*■ for a period of fully ten years no one outside the walls of his own 
^ lioiise saw the noble lord, nor did any but his domestics see him 
* Avithin it*—and ho spent tin's interval in a ^ serai trance,' ‘utterly un- 
‘ conscious of all around him.’ When he afterwards re-appeared it was 
‘ like ii kind of resurrection from the dead.' Eveiy word in this state¬ 
ment is untrue. Lord Glenelg retired from^ office in 1839, because 
after the Canadian Rebellion Jjord Melbourne thought it expedient to 
transfer the seals of the Colonial Office to Lor j John Russell; but he 
travelled; he spent some time in Rome; he mingled in society in 
England; he dined at ‘The Club,' where his sign^jture may still be 
seen; and wo ourselves, in common with all his friends, had the 
pleasure of living in uninterrupted intercourse Avith him. His last 
appearance in public life AA'as in 1856, when on the occasion of the 
debates on Life Peerages in the House of Lords, ne spoke and moved 
that the opinon of the Judges should be taken on the validity of Lord 
Wensleydale’s Patent. 
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distinction of consistency in his political career, and it has been 
mainly owing to his study of political philosophy and his ap¬ 
preciating knowledge of his countrymen. Events have proved 
him in the right in all the larger and more salient features of 
his public life; and although avc owe i\\\xcli to many statesmen 
whose ipaturer experience corrected and hjodified their earlier 
impressions, that is no reason why this generation, should-not 
learn the lesson which Lord RusseU’s public life has taught. 
Tenacity to opinions in the teeth of demonstration and eispe- 
rience is the r/;sort of feeble minds; but Jiigh-mindcd and 
intelligent attachment and adhesion to vicVadeJiberatcly formed 
have not ceased to be a crown ou tlic brows of a public man. 

The speeches in this volume are but a selection taken from 
the earlier part of his career, not reaching, as -we have said, a 
later date than 1841.' But they affiud a fair example of liis 
Parliamentary oratorjs and arc in every w^ay M^orthy of liis 
great reputation; Indeed, he may well be content to rest liLs 
iume on them, for lie could not appear to greater advantage ; 
and the’Student of political lustory will find them full of sug¬ 
gestive materials. 

They are all charactcrii?tic. Singularly devoid of artificial 
structure, they contain all the pur(?i’ elements of oratory. Lord 
Russell in the passage we referretl to, did himself injusti(!e 
when he said he had no eloquence. His power of mere rhetoric, 
it is true, was not equal to that of some of his coadjutors or 
opponents. But no one who reads these collected speeches can 
fail to find in them the secret of lus undoubted power. They 
arc replete both with study and wdih thought. Reflection, 
earnestness, nobility, and bi’eadth of sentiment, coujdcd 
a refined and cultivated power of expi’cssion, are the charac¬ 
teristics of his style; and lurking beneath, and only rarely 
rising to the surface, is the talent fire—the true inspiring 
genius of the orator. Indeed, alongside any of his contem¬ 
poraries, his published speeches need not fear comparison. 
Brougham soared a flight beyond him, though impulsive and 
erratic; but though Lord Russell had not the lively and 
sonorous cadence of Canning, nor the powerful though pon¬ 
derous precision of Peel, he has more depth than the first, and 
more versatility of thought than the last. The metal rings 
true throughou<i, nor do the solid and valuable materials of 
which they are composed lose anything in the setting. Above 
all, he had the true gift of eloquence—earnestness. He knew 
what he wanted, rfnd he felt it, a spell which ho arts of rhetoric 
can buy. 

Another feature, and a very valuable one, to be found in 
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these speeches is the Isrrge amount both of mature thought and 
of solid information. Tlie longest in the selection, the great 
speech in introducing the Reform Rill, is a repertory of all that 
has ever been said on that question ; and those on Canada.and 
on the .Sugar Duties,-and the speeches on confidence in the 
Government in 1840 and 1841, arc distinguished by their (dear 
and masterly exposition of constitutional princijdes, of pre- 
^3 0 , a ^ ac t . 1. ln.n nervous, pointed style gives 

tliein more claims to permanency, and more probability of 
attaining it, than many elaborate efforts ift debate adapted 
only to catch the passing favour of the Iloyse. 

Jiiit these published speeches, although perhaps they may do 
more justice to his j)ower of st^de and expression than his oral 
delivery, cannot convey to tJie reader one of Lord Russeli’s 
strongest claims to Parliamentary eminence. He was, bevond 
(|ucstion, a very powerful Parltamcntary leader; in the arena of 
debate a wary and successful gladiator, ready of fence, and 
dangerous in rcjdy. Wc havtWieurd it remarked by one of his 
eminent and. constant antagonists tliat although several of the 
■ Parliamentary orators of his time undoubtedly surpassed him 
in eloquence, no man Ayas more reiidy and efficient as a 
debater. 'Without the natural gift of ready-flowing ‘words, 
practice and inbred ]»owcr had brought hiiti +o great per¬ 
fection ; and few meii liavo led the House of Commons with 
more ability. It Avas a difl'erent sway which he wielded there 
from tluit of Loi’d Palmerston. It Avas the sway of con¬ 
test ratlier iliau of conciliation. lie liked the hour of conflict, 
and exulted in the fight and a foeman worthy of his steel; 
nnd although lie could not vie with Palmerston in adroit 
vivacity, or Avitli Gladstone or IJright in elocution, he Jiad a 
]K)wcr of his oavu avIiIcIT sujiplicil both rhetoric and Avit A>'hen 
the Qccasion required llicm. It Avas in that field that his 
greatest laurels Averc Avon—won by no tricks or artifice—but 
by a manly, Lnglish bearing, Avliicli feared nothing but dis¬ 
honour ; and Avhen lie AA^a.^^ Avarnicd by a sense f)f juslit^c or 
scorn of injustice, fcAA*^ men baAc ever been more effective 
speakers. Anyone Avho remembers his reply to Lord Kaos 
(noAV Lord Mayo) in 1851 Avill Ivuuw tOAvliat heights he could 
ascend and Avitli Avhat poAver he could Avicld. the scimitar of 
debate Avlicn roused by Avliat he thought*just indignation. 
Indeed, tliere were fcAv leaders in the House of Commons in 
later years Avho were greater masters of tlje science of debate. 
He rose Avith his theme ; and it was a pleasant study on nights 
of great debate to watch how his iieriods, at first languid and 
slow, gradually caught fire from the ardent spirit within, till 

% 
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the theme appeared so thoroughly to ^>osscss him, body and 
soul, as to raise him to the height of any argument- There is 
little on the exalted but frigid Trenches of the Lords whicli can 
afford fuel to feed such a flame; but in the arena of tile House 
of Commons debate he was second to none. 

We must here take our leave of our author, glad of the 
conti*ibution which he has given us, and well pleased to be 
reminded of so much service in a cause to which, during his 
lengthened life, the pages of this Journal have been consistently 
devoted. The dijdomatic part of these volumes we do not 
stop to discuss at length. It embraces four very troubled 
questions—Italy, Denmark, Poland, and America—and in our 
opinion not only displays the ability of the author, but fairly 
vindicates the course Avhich he pursued in each. The reader 
will find in the Introduction to this pox*tion of the work Lord 
RusselPs general vicAvs, and thdke on Italy are specially inter¬ 
esting, as redeeming Lord Palmerston’s Government from the 
charge of having^been idle bystanders during the struggle for 
independence. But this theme would require to be treated 
separately. We close our notice with the hope that, in addi¬ 
tion to the many obligations under which Lord Bussell has 
laid his country, he may elucidate still further by his pen the 
great'and arduous times in which his past has been so distin¬ 
guished. 
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